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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


As A student primarily o£ what is called modem European 
history, the editor ol this series has found himself more and 
more reluctant to capitalize and underline the word modern. 
He has never shared the idea that the only history woi th while 
is that of the day before yesterday or since Watt patented a 
steam engine in 1769. Witlr regret he has faced year after year 
the massed products of secondary schools whose growing num- 
bers are in inverse ratio to what the secondary school history 
courses taught them of the beginnings of their own civilization 
and the origin of the economic, political, and social institutions 
that shape their lives. The narrow view in the schools of what is 
significant in the evolution of western Europe forces the college 
teacher of modern history to explain the church, the beginnings 
of self-government, the rise of the middle class, the historic bases 
of democracy in education by the printed word, the origins of 
the scientific spirit and of the university he attends. Even such 
terms as Renaissance and Reformation are often words for some- 
thing as vague to these young people fresh from high school as 
is the quantum theory. 

I am therefore as a teacher of modern history and an editor 
glad to co-operate with a publishing house and with authors of 
known scholarship who make it possible for the college student 
and teacher to learn something of the historic heritage upon 
which this and coming generations must build what in time may 
be justly called modem history. This volume is my third op- 
portunity and the justification of the volume mav well rest unon 
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xviii 

what its author says in his concluding note. I commend it to 
student and teacher alike as prologue rather than epilogue. 

But the justification would fail if Professor Stephenson had 
not preceded his conclusion by an exceptionally well-organized 
and clearly written text. He has steadily and sturdily kept as 
the core of his work the great historic and persisting institutions 
that take shape in the period we call mediseval. These he has 
clothed with an interest that prepares the student to understand 
the succeeding centuries. As a student and teacher I am happy 
to see this volume take its place beside the other sound and 
teachable volumes in this field in this and other series. They are 
a promising effort to give roots to a generation in danger of 
floating purposelessly like plankton in the shallow shoals of 
today. 


Guy Stanton Ford 



PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


In the preface to the first edition of this book, "which was 
published eight years ago, I pointed out that it was arranged 
according to a chronological plan in the hope that it would be 
more than a narrative of political history with a series of 
postscripts on other phases of life. Such chronological arrange- 
ment has been followed even more rigorously in the present 
revision. By reducing tlie chapters from twenty-eight to twenty- 
six, and by thoroughly reorganizing their contents, I have tried 
to make the book clearer as well as briefer. A good many names 
of persons and places have been ruthlessly deleted; a consider- 
able mass of other detail has been drastically cut down. Should 
any one feel that in certain respects the condensation has been 
carried too far, he will, I trust, obtain some recompense from 
the new material that has been added. The sections dealing 
with economic developments, social conditions, arts, letters, and 
education have been greatly enlarged. In particular, more 
adequate attention has been given to science, technology, and 
material civilization generally. A better emphasis has thus been 
placed on the original contributions of the Roman Empire, and 
on the later contributions of the Byzantine and Arab Empires, 
to the culture of mediaeval Europe. 

The maps of the earlier edition remain with little change, as 
do the genealogical tables and the chronological charts. On the 
other hand, a number of substitutions have been made in the 
plates, and many more figures have been inserted to illustrate 
points in the text. For the maioritv of the nlates T tr, 
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be indebted to the College of Architecture, Cornell University. 
For others I have to thank Professors F. O. Waage and P. A. 
Underwood of the Department of Fine Arts, as well as the 
persons and firms to whom certain photographs are individually 
ascribed. Acknowledgments of permission secured from various 
publishers to quote from their editions of mediaeval authors 
will be found in the footnotes. 

Directly or indirectly, many friends have aided me in pre- 
paring this revised edition. Parts of the manuscript have been 
read and criticized by my colleagues. Professors M. L. W. 
Laistner and A. H, Detweiler, and by Professor Henry Guerlac 
of the University of Wisconsin. In so far as much is here 
reproduced from the first edition of the book, or from my Briej 
Survey of Mediaval Europe, I am also under obligation to 
Professors G. H. Sabine and Harry Caplan of Cornell Univer- 
sity and to Professor E. A. J. Johnson, now of New York 
University. Two scholars who earlier helped me — Nathaniel 
Schmidt and G, L. Hamilton — ^are no longer with us, Without 
repeating what I have said on previous occasions, I wish once 
more to express my gratitude to Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, editor 
of Harper’s Historical Series, and to Dr. H. H. King, Faculty 
Research Assistant in the Cornell University Library. My wile 
has again been the principal author of the index. Others have 
given me advice and encouragement which I shall always 
remember, but which I cannot begin to appreciate in writing. 

As a final word, I should like to record a hope. When peace 
brings a return of sanity to our distracted world, may our 
students even more fully realize that much we cherish was the 
product of years antedating 1914, or even 149211 

Carl Stephenson 

Cornell University 
March, 1943 
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INTRODUCTION 


PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS 


The student who takes up a history of the mediaeval period, The 
or of the Middle Ages, may properly wish to know what is “““* 
meant by those conventional terms. In the present instance no 
more is implied than particular attention to the history of 
Europe from Roman times to the opening of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. How the age called mediaeval differed from that called 
ancient should be clear from what is said in the first few chap- 
ters; r^ether a sharp distinction can be drawn between the age 
pre^euing 1500 and the one following is a question which can 
hdrdly be answered until that date has been reached. Mean- 
while there is no need for worry about any marked peculiarity 
of mediaeval men in general. They will be found to have varied 
quite as much as the men of more recent centuries. Fortu- 
nately, we do not have to begin with an abstruse definition of 
the mediaeval. 

It should, however, be realized that, while attempting to de- “Stat 
scribe the past, we must use a modern vocabulary . And al- 
though most of our current words can be expected to have a 
reasonably precise connotation, a number of those in constant 
use by historians, as well as by journalists, are all too often mis- ' 
understood. Three — "state,” “nation,” and “race” — are espe- 
cially apt to be confused in popular writing. Before we apply 
them to the Roman world, accordingly, we should be careful to 
explain what we mean by them. 

Today, as in ancient times, a state has a territorial basis. It 
not only can be named; it also can be drawn on a map. All resi- 
dents of such a territory 
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dislikes, are subject to the supreme authority of tlie government 
there established. For example, when a citizen of Mexico crosses 
an imaginary line to the north, he ceases to be bound by Mex- 
ican law and becomes bound by that of our country. Yet, nor- 
maUy, he will still be considered a Mexican. Although he leaves 
his state behind, he bears with him his nationality — a matter 
mat is not so easy to define. Speech is sometimes a guide to 
nationality, sometimes not. Frenchmen and Germans, we know, 
are likely to speak respectively French and German. But a man 
who speaks French may be a Canadian; a man who speaks Ger- 
man may be a Swiss. A person whose native tongue is Spanish 
may belong to any one of a dozen nations. Descent, furthermore, 
is not the determining factor in nationality, or there would 
be — ^to mention a single instance — no American nation. Here, 
as in Europe, nationalism is ultimately resolved into little more 
than the feelings of a people. Men who declare themselves a 
nation are one; a nation is said to be self-determined. Recently 
there has been a tendency for every nation to demand a gov- 
ernment of its own, to insist on being also a state. This sort 
of nationalism, however, is a late development; it does not 
appear in the early centuries of European history. The Romans, 
though quite familiar with the territorial state, had no concept 
of the national state. To them a nation {natio) was merely a 
people whose common origin was indicated by a common cus- 
tom which had nothing to do with political status or aspiration. 
Therefore, when nations are referred to in the chapters imme- 
diately following, the term should be understood thus vaguely 
— as having no significance other than what it had for the 
Romans. 

The word "race” has a very different meaning. A man may 
change his state by moving away from it, or his nation by trans- 
ferring his affections; but he cannot change his race, for that 
is bom with him. Properly understood, a race is a people 
marked off from others by hereditary characteristics— ^for in- 
stance, the black skin of the Negro. Although, up to a certain 
point, color is a nseful guide in identifying race, it .utterly fails 
when we Come to transider the white inhabitants of Europe. 
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The question of primary interest to us is whether these peoples 
can be classified in distinct races according to some other 
scheme. 

It is still the confirmed habit of many authors to speak of 
a Latin, Celtic, Slavic, Germanic, or even an Anglo-Saxon race. 

Yet such differentiation is based on language: and language, 
however significant in the history of civilization, is not in- 
herited. We cannot be safe in assuming that two groups were 
related by blood descent because they spoke kindred tongues; 
there are too many known instances of a population that 
changed its language as the result of conquest or intermarriage. 

So, of more recent years, it has become fashionable to divide 
Europeans into other races — such as Mediterranean, Alpine, 
and Nordic. Men of the first type are short and slender, with 
dark complexions, black eyes, and skulls that measure more 
from back to front than from side to side. Those of the second 
have medium complexions, brown eyes, round heads, and thick- 
set frames. The Nordics are tall, fair, blue-eyed, and, like the 
first group, long-headed. As a matter of fact, a traveler crossing 
the continent of Europe from south to north can readily per- 
ceive these three types predominating in the regions for which 
they are named. But are they, as a popular school of writers 
would have us believe, the three fundamental races, of Europe 
through whose antagonisms and interminglings the entire his- 
tory of the western world can best be explained? 

The more closely that theory is examined, the weaker it ap- Rao 
pears. In the first place, it rests almost solely on modem obser- 
vation of physical characteristics and takes for granted the 
primitive invasion of the continent by three races bearing those 
characteristics. Aside from a few scattered bones and certain 
vague remarks by ancient authors, we have no evidence con- 
cerning the appearance of early European peoples. Secondly, 
the theory assumes that stature, complexion, skull-formation, ' 
and the like are purely hereditary. But this is denied by many 
scientists, who point out that dimate, diet, and other environ- 
mental factors may produce radical alterations of human phy- 
sique within a relatively short neriod. ThiVdlw = 
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three races, as set forth above, is quite arbitrary from the mathe- 
matical point of view. People classified according to one pair 
of opposites — e.g., tall and short — fall into two groups. If a 
second test is then applied — such as complexion — four groups 
are defined. And as each added distinction doubles the num- 
ber, five tests result in thirty-two groups. Of all these, which 
are the original races and which are mixtures? 

Although there obviously are superior breeds of men, as 
there are of domestic animals, we cannot in the former case be 
sure how the better strains were produced. Presumably they 
are all the result of intermixture. As far as the known history 
of Europe is concerned, the biologically pure race is a figment 
of the imagination — and so is the alleged relation between a 
particular set of physical characteristics and various intellec- 
tual, spiritual, or moral traits. Even if we admit that certain 
features of coloring and bone-formation are the true marks of 
an original race, we are still left to wonder precisely what they 
may have to do with political genius, commercial shrewdness, 
artistic skill, or any of the other qualities that make a people 
great. The historian’s pre-eminent task, at any rate, is to deal 
with cultures; for the relative superiority of a people can be 
judged only from what it has accomplished. 



CHAPTER I 


THE ROMAN WORLD 


1. GOVERNMENT AND LAW 

Our study of European history begins with the Roman power The 
at its height. This starting-point is convenient for several rea- 
sons. Although it excludes direct consideration of the more 
ancient period, it enables us to review the developments of that 
period in their culminating stage — ^when for the first time the 
'entire Mediterranean world was organized as a political unit. 

And for the ensuing age such a review is of prime importance. 

To understand the salient features of European history for the 
next thousand years and more, the student must have a knowl- 
e^e of the Roman Empire and its civilization. 

The germ from which the Roman Empire sprang was a 
settlement of Latin-speaking people on the Tiber in Italy. To 
the contemporary Greeks tliese early Romans could have ap- 
peared hardly more than a crude farmer-folk. Yet, from the 
time we first hear of them, they displayed a surpassing genius 
for military and political organization. By the end of the third 
century b.c. the Romans had secured undisputed control of 
the Italian peninsula; within another hundred years they had 
conquered Spain, northern Africa, and southern Gaul. Being 
drawn into the troubled waters of the east, the Romans then 
crushed the monarchies of Syria and Macedon, made Eg^pt a 
protectorate, and so rounded out their dominion of the Medi- 
terranean shores. Most of the territories that were to comprise ' 
the Roman Empire were thus in some fashion brought together, , 
but their integration was a loi^ and troublesome process. , 

5 t 
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Rome, now commanding a host of allied and subject peoples, 
remained essentially what it had been before — a city-state on 
the Tiber, formally styled the republic (res publica, or com- 
monwealth). Its citizens were the privileged body of Italians 
who alone enjoyed equal rights under the Roman law, and 
upon whom in theory the government ultimately depended. 
Actually, the effective power was restricted to the senatorial 
aristocracy, the few families who, by controlling the elections, 
named the magistrates and dictated their policies. The supreme 
direction of the republic — civil, military, and religious — was 
called the imperium (whence eventually our word “empire”), 
but as yet it was held by a group of officials styled consuls and 
praetors. Some of them niled at home; others administered 
outlying regions (provincia, provinces) designated by the sen- 
ate. For a long time the ancient constitution had worked effi- 
ciently, as the amazing success of the republic bore witness; 
then, in the closing century of the pre-Christian era, the system 
broke down. Devised for a small city-state, it proved inadequate 
for the Mediterranean world. 

Nearly a hundred years of political disorder, marked by a 
bitter conflict between the old senatorial aristocracy and its 
popular opponents, ended with a new settlement carried out 
by Augustus. At least officially, he avoided the precedent set by 
his uncle, Julius Caesar. The latter, after conquering Gaul, had 
championed' the popular cause against the senate and so gained 
the life dictatorship, which was virtually monarchy without a 
royal crown. In appearance Augustus preferred compromise in 
the form of a dyardiy — ^joint rule by the senate and himself, the 
first man (princeps, eventually “prince”) of the state. His re- 
gime, though referred to by modem historians as the empire, 
is more properly called the prindpate, for as yet the title im- 
perator was little more than the designation of a victorious 
general. 

Theoretically, therefore, the administration of Augustus 
mtade no sudden change with th^ past; the republic remained 
iMKlltered, except that it now had a principal magistrate and 
cnmmsUider'i'UVchief elected for life. The senate was kept, not 
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merely as an order of supreme social honor, but. as a governing 
council for the city of Rome and for those of the provinces 
that required no large body of troops. The highest oihcials, 
both civil and military, were normally landed aristocrats. For 
a while they were still chosen by the ancient assemblies, which 
also voted formal laws; later these functions in one way or an- 
other came to be exercised by the senate and the prince ps. 
Although Roman citizenship thus lost much of its political sig- 
nificance, in other respects it continued to be a valuable privi- 
lege, the more highly prized because Augustus opposed any 
lavish extension of the right into the provinces. And since 
membership in the Roman legions had always been restricted 
to citizens, this policy placed an inevitable check on territorial 
expansion. Failing to secure the line of the Elbe, Augustus 
made the Rhine and the Danube his northern defense. To the 
east the Parthians were held along the upper Euphrates and 
the edge of the Arabian desert. In Africa the Sahara provided 
a natural frontier to the south. These were to remain the prin- 
cipal boundaries of the Roman Empire until its collapse in the 
fifth century. 

Another primary concern of Augustus was the municipal 
system, on which the whole imperial structure rested. Roman 
dominion had never been a matter of sheer military occupa- 
tion. First in Italy and then outside it, the Romans had ex- 
tended their sovereignty by means of perpetual leagues. Each 
city-state, while recognizing the superior authority of Rome 
in some particulars, remained autonomous in all else. Except 
as specified by solemn treaty, every community was free to gov- 
ern itself and to develop its own native institutions. F#ll*w- 
ing what had already become an established R«man policy, 
Augustus now sought, as rapidly as was practical, to •rganize 
new city-states throughout all the more backward territpries. 
In the east the Romans generally constructed their municipal- 
ities after Greek models, merely continuing the process of 
Hellenization begun by Alexander the Great. In the west, 
where Roman dominion had been imposed on more barbarous 
countries, the urban plan together with the civilization that 
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accompanied it was thoroughly Latin. By the opening of tlie 
Christian era the shores of Gaul, Spain, and Africa were dotted 
with flourishing colonies of Italian settlers and with native 
communities that rivaled them in prosperity and culture. To 
advance this work of Romanization to the frontiers on the 
north and south continued to be a primary object of the 
principate. 

The rule of Augustus has been emphasized in the foregoing 
pages because it was one of the great political successes in his- 
tory. Two hundred years after his death the principate re- 
mained very much as he had designed it. But with the passage 
of time the power of the senate had more and more been over- 
shadowed by that of the princeps. To the unforgiving remnant 
of the old aristocracy this was tyranny and usurpation. As the 
honor passed from Augustus to unpopular members of his 
house, the ancient feud blazed up again and various Caesars 
wreaked their vengeance in bloody deeds which famous his- 
torians have delighted to recount. Such narratives are now 
being corrected by the study of more sober records that reveal 
a smoothly running goverrunent controlled by experts, and 
millions of provincials thankful to it for the boon of an undis- 
turbed life. To the Mediterranean world at large the prince 
who assured the blessings of the great Roman peace was indeed 
the noaster of the state. The opposition of a few senatorial 
families led merely to their extermination and to the advance- 
ment of more loyal men to fill the gaps in the ranks. By the 
second century after Christ the transformation was complete. 
Public opinion had recognized the prince as the actual ruler 
of the whole Roman territory; the title imperator, like the 
names Caesar and Augustus, had come to mean "emperor.” 

Even the problem of the succession now appeared to have 
been solved. In 68, on the death of Nero without heirs, the 
senate had shown itself incompetent to meet such an emer- 
gency, merely ratifying whatever nomination was made by the 
nearest military force and thereby encouraging the various 
ariMes to advance on Rome in support of their rival candidates. 
Ih 96, however, the senate took, advantage of a similar oppor- 
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tunity to install a worthy man named N erva. He designated tlic 
illustrious Trajan as his heir and successor; and according to 
the same plan Trajan was followed by Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, and Marcus Aurelius (d. 180). These were the five “good 
emperors,” under whom the Roman world enjoyed unbroken 
calm for over seventy years. 

Judged by our best historical standards, the empire of the 
second century was in a healthful condition. Its military sys- 
tem, especially to modem eyes, seems a marvel of efficiency; 
for, without the mechanical aids of today, it kept an enormous 
expanse of territory in a peace that has since remained pro- 
verbial. Thanks to the virtually continuous efforts of the em- 
perors, the frontiers had been greatly strengthened since the 
time of Augustus. Tremendous lines of fortification were 
thrown across wild regions where neither desert nor river 
afforded adequate protection — as in the newly acquired prov- 
inces of Britain and Dacia, and in Germany, to connect the 
Rhine and the Danube (see Map II). Along the frontiers were 
distributed small fortresses (castelh) held by permanent gar- 
risons, and at wider intervals the great legionary camps (castra), 
which often attracted a considerable urban population. In the 
earlier period most of this construction had been of earth and 
timber, but in the course of time masopry was substituted — 
of such massive strength that much of it has lasted even to our 
own day, Of equal strength and of much greater utility were 
the paved roads that paralleled the frontiers and connected them 
with the great cities of the interior. Primarily designed to 
facilitate the movement of troops and the transport of sup- 
plies, these highways also served as official lines of communi- 
cation, By means of post-horses stationed at regular intervals, 
imperial messengers carried dispatches and reports at the high- 
est speed then attainable. 

To delend what had come to be the establisheid boundaries of 
Jthe empire, there were upwards of thirty legions, each of which, 
txmtainlng about five thousand men, bore a peculiar designa*' 
dot! and was assigned to a particular region. The legionaries, 
though still requited to be Roman citizens, were now profes- 
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sional soldiers who served for twenty-five years or so in return 
for regular pay, a share of captured booty, and a pension on 
retirement. Besides, there were the auxiliary divisions (auxilia), 
which were of about the same steength and, except for the 
technical requirement of Roman citizenship, included the 
same kind of troops.^ Virtually the entire force was infantry, 
for only small units fought as light-armed cavalry. The im- 
perial soldier thus continued to resemble his republican prede- 
cessor. Next his skin he wore a woolen tunic and military boots, 
which in a northern climate were supplemented by trousers of 
barbarian pattern. For defensive armor he was supplied with 
a helmet and cuirass. His weapons consisted of a spear, either 
for thrusting or for hurling, a sword, and a dagger. Discipline 
was well maintained even during the long intervals of peace. 

When not engaged in drill or maneuvers, he was employed at 
useful construction. For many of its roads, as well as for most 
of its fortifications, the empire was indebted to the army. 

Further evidence of Roman vigor in the second century is The 
provided by the remains of countless cities in what had re- 

*■ ' system 

cently been semi-barbarous country. Throughout the west in 
particular tire progressive extension of the city system marked 
an increasing population and an advancing frontier of civiliza- 
tion. According to the normal pattern, the civitas was not pre- 
cisely a city in our sense of the word, but a city-state that 
included a considerable territory about an urban center (urbs). 

Its governing body was a miniature senate, usually termed 
curia, which elected the necessary magistrates from its own 
number. Every citizen of the local community, on acquiring 
a certain amount of property, was officially enrolled in the list 
of curiales, persons eligible for membership in the curia and 
so for other political honors. During the second century, as is 
attested by many inscriptions, such rank was highly prized and 
competition for city offices remained keen, although to hold 
one might entail the expenditure of a small fortune. The social 
importance of this municipal aristocracy — the curial class of 


^ On being discharged from the army, auxiliaries were commonly rewarded 
with citizenship. 
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the west together with its eastern counterpart — can hardly be 
exaggerated. Constantly increased by the rise of successful men 
from below, it constituted a sort of imperial bourgeoisie, from 
which the more exalted orders of the state were in turn re- 
cruited. 

It is characteristic of the age that four of the “good emper- 
ors” were by origin Spaniards, and under their rule, very 
naturally, provincials more and more came to enjoy equality 
with Italians. By the time of Marcus Aurelius full Roman rights 
had been gpranted to better-class communities on all sides. Noth- 
ing remained for his successors but the logical completion of 
a system under which every free inhabitant might be a citizen 
both of the empire and of his local municipality. Through a 
similar development the senatorial order became imperial in 
scope, to include the more distinguished families of provincial 
cities as well as the old Italian aristocracy. Senators were in- 
duced to accept not only high military commands but also 
great administrative offices in the gift of the prince, such as 
memberships on the boards that looked after the supplying of 
the capital with food and water. Financial and secretarial duties 
in connection with the government had earlier been performed 
by freedmen of the imperial household. Now, on the contrary, 
positions of this sort were regularly held by equestrians 
(equites). gentlemen of less than senatorial rank who enjoyed 
a high property qualification. The civil service, in other words, 
had become an honorable career — one that, as in a modern 
state, attracted a host of loyal and efficient subordinates. Long 
past were the days when any soldier-politician of the republic 
was thought fit to rule a conquered province. 

The substitution of professional for amateur administrators 
naturally involved the payment of many more salaries by the 
state. But the provincials were only too glad to support an 
honest government; and as general prosperity seemed to accom- 
pany the improvement of conditions, the emperors did pot 
have to worry about ways and means. Taxation remained some- 
what haphazard, being still determined by ancient distinctions 
among the provinces and among their constituent communities. 
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Some sort of impost was commonly assessed on the land, and 
occasionally a poll tax or personal-property tax on the inhabit- 
ants. Special contributions might be taken from particular 
trades or professions, and there were numerous indirect taxes, 
such as customs on goods carried across certain boundaries or 
brought by ship to certain ports. Besides, every city had the 
right of charging toll on articles imported for sale within its 
limits and of using the proceeds for the maintenance of local 
government. The financial administration of the principate 
was assuredly a great improvement over that of the republic; 
yet it continued to lack all systematic planning, for even the 
best statesmen of that day had little understanding of economic 
principles. 

For a truly great contribution of the Romans we must turn Law and 
from the realm of finance to that of law. The oripnal law of ^"^Jenc 
the republic was a traditional system that applied only to 
Roman citizens. It protected relatively few rights and for every 
legal action prescribed a rigid set of forms. Inevitably, as 
Rome became the metropolis of the Mediterranean world, the 
courts were led to supplement the ancient law of citizens {ius 
civile) with a new and more flexible law of non-citizens (ius 
gentium). The latter, in particular, governed the contractual 
relationships of men from all countries and so came to include 
many sensible provisions with regard to conveyance, partner- 
ship, marriage, testamentary succession, and the like. All such , 
amendment was regularly announced in a formal edict by the 
praetor who held jurisdiction over foreigners at Rome. And as 
similar edicts were promulgated by the other praetors for the 
benefit of citizens, the ius civile gradually took over many of 
the speedy and effective remedies that had characterized the 
«us gentium. Although the republican magistrates lost much 
of their old authority under the principate, the development 
of the law by praetorian edict was vigorously continued — to 
culminate in Hadrian’s official summary, which could be altered 
by no one but the emperor. , 

The a mal g ama tion of the ius civile and the ius gentium was i 
further aided by the rapid extension of Roman citizenship 
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was recognized tliroughout the Mediterranean world. To a 
certain degree the same truth holds in the sphere of architec- 
ture; yet in it the Romans made original contributions of lasting 
importance. 

Aichi- The classic architecture of ancient Greece is best exemplified 

tectuie jjjg Doric temple, and pre-eminently by the Parthenon of 

Athens. There the primary unit of construction is a horizontal 
slab, or architrave, supported by columns. In the Doric temple 

the architrave bears a decorative 
frieze with a projecting comice 
above it, and these three parts 
are together called an entabla- 
ture (see Figure i). Greek build- 
ings of the Hellenistic period 
remained structurally the same, 
though more elaborate capitals 
came to be used on the columns. 
The Ionian order is charac- 
terized by volutes at the comers 
of the capital; the Corinthian 
by a larger capital decorated 
with acanthus leaves But the 
Corinthian style was not in- 
vented till late and was popular 
mainly in the west. For the 
Romans, evidently, the loveli- 
ness of the Parthenon had no appeal. Their temples, though 
constructed on the Greek plan, were chiefly noteworthy for mag- 
nificence of size and ornamentation. All too often the Roman 
taste preferred the florid and the pretentious, was willing to 
combine incongruous elements for the sake of a grandiose effect. 
These failings are especially prominent in the great monuments 
erected by the later emperors. 

It is not such buildings that entitle the Romans to distin- 
guished rank in the history of architecture. Rather it is their 
more utilitarian works — ^forts, aqueducts, amphitheaters, basili- 
cas, and the like — in which for the first time the principles of 
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arch-construclion were well developed. Upon these principles a 
number of gieat architectural styles were to be evolved by later 
generations. Yet to the Romans of the early empire, appar- 
ently, a mere arch was not a thing of beauty. When putting up 
a bridge, they thought of it as no more than a useful piece of 
masonry, and so left the arches plain — ^an’d to our eyes charming 
(see Plate II, Pont du Gard). But when they employed the same 
structural method in a more formal edifice, they sought to 
embellish the exterior by framing the arches with quite un- 
necessary columns and entablatures superficially attached to the 
walls. In the famous Colosseum (Plate II), for example, the 
three tiers of arches are thus set off by the Doric, Ionian, and 
Corinthian orders one over the other — a bit of ostentation never 
found in the works of ancient Greece. And similar criticism may 
be applied to the Roman triumphal arches. 

In imaginative literature, as in the othei Greek arts, there 
had been a distinct falling off even before the advent of the con- 
quering Romans. The famous books of antiquity continued to 
be studied with passionate zeal, but too commonly without the 
production of anything that might in turn deserve such study. 
So, in the field of poetic composition, it is chiefly the preserva- 
tion of the old classics for which we have to thank the Greeks 
of the Hellenistic age Prose writing, on the other hand, re- 
mained notewoithy, and with the establishment of the princi- 
pate gained actual brilliance. The period' from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius (58-180) witnessed the careers of Dio Chrysostom, 
rhetorician and moralist, Plutarch, author of the enormously 
popular Parallel Lives; Arrian, scholarly biographer of Alex- 
ander the Great; and Lucian, a clever and original satirist. And 
although the schools of philosophy produced no such towering 
genius as Plato, they were still thronged with students who not 
infrequently made important contributions to intellectual life. 

For the majority of educated men philosophy retained its 
traditional interest — as a system of thought purporting to ex- 
plain the universe and man’s place in it. Yet in the later age an 
increasing number of scholars turned their attention to that 
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phase of the ancient study which we know as science. The 
change was largely due to the influence of Aristotle who, in 
preference to metaphysical speculation, had come to emphasize 
the observation of natural phenomena and the formulation of 
general principles from the data thus learned. He had, for 
example, produced a number of important books on what we 
should classify as physics, biology, and psychology, as well as on 
government, literature, logic, and the more usual divisions of 
philosophy. Aristotle very well knew that science is valid only 
in so far as its results are verified and cannot advance without 
fresh research. It was not his fault that later scholars, regarding 
the master’s words with exaggerated reverence, sanctified his 
mistakes and failed to continue what he had merely begun. 

Nevertlieless, although physics made too little progress and 
the biological sciences generally languished, admirable results 
were achieved in mathematics and medicine. These were sub- 
jects in which the Greeks had long excelled. The early philos- 
ophers had all been interested in problems of arithmetic and 
geometry and had demonstrated the fundamental importance 
of mathematical theory in music and astronomy. Throughout 
their investigations the Greeks were handicapped by the fact 
that, like the Romans after them, they used letters for numerals 
and without regard to place value. The meaning of this remark 
win be quite evident to any one who writes a series of Roman 
numerals in a column and then tries to add them — or, better 
still, tries to multiply or divide one Roman number by another. 
Yet the Greeks were able to do all this with apparent ease, and 
we are thus led to the conclusion that for routine work they 
commonly employed some device like the abacus, which had 
long been familiar to the merchants of both Asia and Europe. 
By meahs of counters arranged in columns to represent units, 
tensi hundreds, and the like, arithmetical computation was 
greatly facilitated; for the inconvenient numetals could be dis- 
ifigarded pntiOi it became time to set down the result. 

^ ’tiOwefvbS' this ina| be, die triumphant advance of Greek 
yvas condniled throughout the Hellenistic period, 
ti$ig by the writings of Aristarchus, Euclid, Archimedes, 
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Eratosthenes, Apollonius, and Hipparchus in the third and 
second centuries b.c. Adding the first principles of trigonometry 
to an exhaustive treatment of geometry, they applied their 
knowledge, not only to such practical arts as mechanics and 
surveying, but also to a description of the physical universe. 
The earth they agreed was round and, like the sun and the 
planets, was contained in the sphere of the fixed stars. With 
regard to the center of this revolving universe, on the contrary, 
there was dispute: Aristarchus considered it the sun, Hipparchus 
the earth. By much ingenious figuring the latter theory was 
made to explain tlie observed facts and so came to be accepted 
by Ptolemy, the last great mathematician of the ancient world. 
His principal book, written about a.d. 150, combined the best 
work of his predecessors on geography and astronomy, and in 
addition contributed much that was original, including a mas- 
terly exposition of trigonometry. The Almagest, as tliis book 
came to be called by the Arabs, was to remain a standard text 
for over a thousand years. 

Comparable service to medicine was rendered by Galen, a 
native of Pergamon contemporary with Ptolemy. Galen, too, 
wrote towards the close of a long and honorable tradition; for 
Greek medicine had been illustrious since the time of Hip- 
pocrates, the late fifth century b.c. From that day to this the 
Hippocratic tmtings — ^partly by the master, partly by follow- 
ers — ^have enjoyed high renown for their sanity and fine ideals. 
The older physicians, however, generally suffered from a lack of 
technical information; and this failing was in some part cor- 
rected by the medical schools of the Hellenistic age, which ex- 
tended the list of useful drugs and, through dissection, greatly 
advanced the science of anatomy. Thus, when Galen wrote his 
monumental treatise, he could incorporate a relatively large 
amount of new material. To the modern student, of course, 
Galen’s physiology appears absurd— with its acceptance of three 
spirits (physical, animal, and natural) resident in the brain, 
heart, and liver, and of four humors (blood, phlegm, yellow 
bile, and black bile) giving rise to the sanguine, phlegmatic, 
choleric, and melancholic temperaments. Yet Galen had an 
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encyclopedic knowledge of medical practice and, for his age, an 
excellent understanding of the pertinent sciences. Even the 
mystic reverence for a divine plan that pervades his writing 
recommended it the more strongly to the learned world of the 
next fifteen centuries. 

Music among the Greeks was at once a science and an art. 
From the former point of view, as already remarked, it could 
be considered a branch of mathematics; for scholars had long 
known that musical tones could be arranged in an arithmetical 
series according to the lengtlis of strings that were vibrated or 
of pipes that were blown through. Furthermore, the Greek 
study of music involved an elaborate theory of aesthetics — a 
philosophic appraisal of the various emotions customarily 
evoked by various kinds of singing or playing. The subject is 
a highly technical one which remains somewhat controversial. 
Here it may he passed over with the statement of a very simple 
conclusion. All musical composition in the Graeco-Roman world 
was based, not on the sounding of different notes simultaneously, 
but on the sounding of individual notes in sequence. The 
stringed instruments in common use included the harp, the 
lyre, and the cither; the wind instruments a variety of oboes, 
flutes, and horns, as well as a sort of pipe-organ in which water 
was used to compress the air. Although on some of these instru- 
ments it was quite possible to sound more than one note at a 
time, such was not the regular practice. Only a single melody, 
indeed, would be played by an entire orchestra, or sung by an 
entire chorus. The harmony that delighted the Greek was a 
pattern of successive tones; what we call harmony would have 
seemed to him a mere chaos of noise. 

In richness of content as in artistic perfection Greek literature 
is unquestionably superior to the Latin. Indeed, the Romans 
generally admitted that in the finest of composition the Greeks 
remained their masters. Nevertheless, by the time of the princi- 
pate, Latin had been developed into one of the world’s great 
literary langus^es. Such poets as Catullus, Horace, Vergil, and 
Ovid, while borrowing their meters from Greece, produced 
immortal verse. And Latin prose attained classic excellence in 
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the work of Csesar, Cicero, Sallust, Livy, and Seneca. During 
the period between Nero and Marcus Aurelius poetry somewhat 
declined, being represented by two specialized forms; the light 
epigrams of Martial and the heavy satires of Juvenal. But the 
earlier standard of prose writing was well maintained in the 
elegantly turned letters of Pliny the Younger, Quintilian’s 
famous book on rhetoric, the popular Lives of the Cmars by 
Suetonius, and the distinguished works of Tacitus, 

As a whole, this literature clearly displays the Latin genius 
for the practical. The Romans were always more successful in 
discussion of law, politics, and morals than in the loftier flights 
of imaginative thought. Compared with the Greeks, they pro- 
duced little great poetry. The best of their historians cannot be 
ranked with Thucydides. They contributed nothing to mathe- 
matics or natural science. The only philosophy to be adopted 
by many Latin writers was the later Stoicism, which, divorced 
from metaphysical argument, provided the educated Roman 
with a sort of ethical religion. The keynote in the Stoic doctrine 
is will power — self-control through reason, the divine element 
implanted in man by the Creator. AH men, having in this re- 
spect the same original endowment, are equally the sons of God 
and so brothers to one another. The parts assigned them in the 
world’s drama may vary, but human character remains constant. 
If a man is true to his real self, he is true to nature; he will then 
understand the divine order that governs the universe and wiU 
ask no other reward. 

Stoic ideas gained widespread popularity through the writings 
of Cicero and Seneca, and, as we have seen, came to pervade the 
works of the jurists. But the two best expositions of western 
Stoicism are the Discourses of Epictetus, a slave at the court of 
Nero, and the Meditations of the emperor Marcus Aurelius — 
both of which, very significantly, were written in Greek. All 
things, says Epictetus,® are of two sorts: those which are in our 
power and those which are not. Outside our power are worldly 
fame and fortune — ^wealth, office, family, even our bodies. He 
who concentrates his devotion on such matters is truly the slave, 

^IHscoarses, blc. i> ch. J, 
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for he is always at the behest of others. Our reason, on the con- 
trary, is our own. The free man is one who has steeled himself to 
cherish only that which he can himself control, for he is beyond 
all hurt. “I must die. But must I die groaning? I must be im- 
prisoned. But must I whine as well? I must suffer exile. Can 
any one hinder me from going with a smile, with a good courage, 
and at peace?" 

Epictetus was a slave and a cripple, but he is quoted by the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius,* who tells himself: “You are a little 
soul burdened with a corpse.” A spider, he meditates, is vastly 
proud of itself when it has caught a fly; one type of man when 
he has netted a small fish; another — ^referring to one of his own 
campaigns — ^when he has routed the Sarmatians. Marcus re- 
minds himself that all things happen in accord with universal 
nature, that before long he, like Hadrian and Augustus, will be 
nothing. And he concludes: "Let it be your hourly care to do 
stoutly what your hand finds to do, as becomes a man and a 
Roman.” Such was the creed of the men who ruled imperial 
Rome while it was at its height. But could that creed survive in 
an age of mounting ignorance and despair? 

3. MATERIAL CONDITIONS OF LIFE 

In the present connection it is not intended to give a compre- 
hensive sketch of how men lived in the ancient world, but 
merely to note certain elementary facts that may serve to intro- 
duce the economic history of the Middle Ages. Our attention 
will therefore be concentrated on the western provinces and, 
within them, on such aspects of human existence as were of 
general significance. The study of a nation’s artistic and intel- 
lectual accomplishments necessarily deals with the work of the 
few tather than of the many. The study of a nation's wealth, on 
the contrary, must chiefly consider the needs and activities of 
the masses. In seeking to determine the factors that truly gov- 
erned Romatt life,, we may tvell begin by asking what most 
pimple l^d. to have. 

.^phen a$ now the prime necessity was food and, fromi the 

It, 41; x, ib( ir, *9; ti 11> g. 
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modern point o£ view, the average Roman demanded little. Food and 
His staple article of diet was bread — either ■a baked loaf of 
wheaten flour or, in the case of the very poor, a meal-cake of a 
cheaper grain like spell or barley. Meal he could afford to have 
only rarely, and then it was likely to be pork rather than beef 
or mutton, But fish — including eels, mussels, and the like — 
were comparatively plentiful, as were pigeons, chickens, and 
other domestic fowls. Although milk was hard to transport and 
preserve, cheese of one kind or another was to be had every- 
where, Butter was almost never used by the Mediterranean 
peoples who, instead, consumed enormous quantities of olive 
oil. Among the commoner vegetables were peas, beans, lentils, 
onions, garlic, cabbage, pumpkins, turnips, and other edible 
toots. Various fruits were cultivated — apples, pears, plums, 

cherries, peaches, figs, and 



grapes — ^together with wal- 
nuts, hazlenuts, chestnuts, 
and almonds. Salads, partic- 
ularly lettuce and chicory, 
were in good demand. Honey 
was the univeisal sweetening 
and such nauve seeds as mus- 
tard, poppy, and anise were 
available for seasoning, as 
well as salt. Every one, finally, 
could drink at least some 
grade of wine, usually mixed 
with water, which was ex- 
ceptionally good in the 
greater cities, where it was 
brought in by public aque- 
ducts. 

Among all classes in the Drew 
Roman Empire the standard 
article of dress was the tunic 
(see Figure a), which was 
worn next the skin — ^with 
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due allowance for very scanty underclothing. The latter, 
especially when designed for feminine use, might be of linen; 
but cotton and silk were considered luxurious fabrics of no 
practical worth. The tunic was regularly made of wool, and 
so were all outer garments. There was, for example, the toga, 
a kind of ceremonial blanket that was draped across a man’s 
shoulders to hang in conventional folds. No Roman gentleman 
would be seen on the street without his toga, but he quickly dis- 
carded it on reaching home and thenceforth appeared in his 
tunic like anybody else. For the sake of warmth he might put 
on another tunic or a heavy mantle, perhaps fitted with a hood 
as protection against the weather. Over a short undertunic die 
Roman woman wore a second and more ample tunic, which in 
the case of a matron became the dignified stola — a. sweeping 
robe that was gathered at the waist by a girdle. 

So far as costume was concerned, the rich were thus left to be 
distinguished from the poor by the quality of the cloth, the 
gracefulness of its cut, and, we may suspect, by its relative clean- 
liness. The masses commonly dressed in coarse homespun of 
a naturally dark wool that would not easily show dirt. The 
superior person, on the contrary, had to dress in fine white wool, 
and this — in the absence of good soap and other domestic 
focilities — ^meant that his clothes made frequent trips to the 
cleaner for rinsing, beating, fulling, and pressing. Dyed stuffs, 
it will be noted, were little used. Only high officials and noble- 
men were permitted to adorn their tunics with “purple” (prob- 
ably crimson) stripes. And although bright-colored robes might 
be thought proper at a fashionable banquet, such articles were 
in a class with the embroideries, golden ornaments, gems, and 
perfumes that could be afforded by none but the very wealthy. 
It may be added that, while the toga was supposed to be accom- 
panied with leather shoes, ordinary footwear consisted of sandals 
and slippers or, among peasants and laborers, of wooden clogs; 
and that only such people as worked in sun eoid rain co mmo nly 
wore hats. 

With regard to the homes of the greater Romans “we are very 
well informed. Thanks to actual remains, we can be quite fa- 
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miliar with a town house of the better sort in Italy. Largely Houses 
built of stone, brick, or concrete, it would compare favorably 
with any modem structure of the same size. It would have a 
good tile roof and solid walls and pavements, often adorned 
with mosaic or fresco. Though devoid of glass windows, it would 
be excellently fitted with doors and shutters. In addition to 
sleeping-rooms and sun-porches, usually on an upper floor, 
there would be a hall, reception room, courtyard, dining-room, 
kitchen, bath, and latrine. Rain-water, to supplement what was 
furnished by the local aqueducts, would be collected in a cis- 
tern. Heat would be supplied by movable stoves for burning 
charcoal; light by the simple lamps of antiquity — ^mere dishes 
of oil with perforated covers through which wicks could be 
inserted. Ovens and fireplaces for cooking would be found in 
the kitchen, as well as a variety of pots, pans, and utensils, 
whether of wood, earthenware, or metal. Plates, bowls, and 
goblets might be displayed on a sideboard or on shelves. An 
elaborate table equipment would hardly be needed, for all food 
was cut up and served by slaves; the diner merely had to use 
the fingers of one hand. Nor would much additional furniture 
be demanded; tables and couches for meals, chests and cabinets 
for storage, an occasional chair, and the necessary beds would 
about complete the list. 

Among the more personal belongings to be found in any 
comfortable home would be a large assortment of toilet articles: 
mirrors, combs, scissors, razors, unguents, and the various other 
things needed for the customary bath. Available writing ma- 
terials would include, for notes or brief messages, wax tablets 
and stylus (see Figure 3); for more permanent records, pens, ink, 
parchment, and papyrus. The pens would probably be pointed 
reeds rather than quills. Parchment was a specially prepared 
sheepskin, papyrus the pith of the Egyptian papyrus plant com- 
pressed into thin sheets. For keeping track of the time the 
houseowner would have to depend on a sun-dial or, for more 
general use, a water-clock. The latter was a simple device based 
on the same principle as the hour-glass; from one receptacle 
water was allowed to drip into another, on which the passage of 
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time was indicated by a scale. The Roman and Greek practice, 
however, was to divide the day — ^i.e., the period between sunrise 
and sunset — into twelve hours, and the night similarly. So their 
hour was a variable quantity and the reading of their clock 
had to be corrected to accord with a change of season, as well as 




of temperature or -barometric pressure. Yet, such as it was, the 
water-clock ranked high among the scientific contrivances of 
that day. 

This description, of course, applies to the urban dwelling of 
a wealthy man, which he might duplicate, in so far as he could, 
for a residence in the country. Not many persons, we may be 
sure, could afford to live in such style. The average shopkeeper 
would be fortunate to have a separate house of his own, The 
bulk of the city population had rooms in tenements — ^mere 
cubicles in ramshackle buildings unprovided with heat, light, 
or othet' cotivcnieuces. But the typical member of the pro- 
needed no more than a place to sleep in. He spent 
hts duya on the street, wore cast-off clothing, begged his food 
liruni e well-to-do patron ot bought it for a few coppers fronj 
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a sidewalk dealer, attended the free shows for recreation, and 
went to the public baths for relaxation if not for cleanliness. 
The life of the average peasant must have been infinitely 
harder. His food, since he produced it himself, may have been 
better, and he enjoyed the blessing of unlimited fresh air. 
To earn a livelihood, however, he had to work in the fields 
throughout the day, and his home was likely to be a mean 
hut, with walls and floors of pounded clay and with a roof 
of thatch. Even the small independent farmer could have pos- 
sessed only what we should consider the most primitive of 
household necessities. 

Having seen what the bulk of the people commonly used, we 
may now turn to the question of how it was produced. Agricul- 
ture, for obvious reasons, was of first importance. To supply the 
armies, as well as the populace of Rome and other cities, enor- 
mous quantities of grain had to be raised and regularly trans- 
ported to the centers of distribution. By the second century a 
considerable portion of the necessary wheat was brought by ship 
from Egypt. But the demand was so great that the owners of 
fertile land throughout the western provinces continued to find 
a good profit in growing wheat, together with the oats and bar- 
ley that were primarily used for feeding livestock. Olive groves, 
vineyards, and orchards also provided opportunities for the 
development of large-scale business, as did the pasturing of 
animals for the sake of wool, hides, and dairy produce. Market- 
gardening, bee-keeping, fishing, salt-working, and the raising of 
hogs and poultry flourished in the neighborhood of every large 
city. And beside these enterprises, which were mainly concerned 
with the production of food and clothing, may be mentioned 
those which had to do with the production of other raw ma- 
terials: mining, lumbering, quarrying, and the like. 

Within the limitations imposed by primitive tools and hand 
labor, the methods of production were generally efficient. In 
some instances, notably the growing of olives and grapes, the 
technique has remained much the same down to the present. 
And if agriculture was usually unprogressive, it was not through 
lack of careful study; for this was the one phase of economics 
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to which Roman writers devoted the greatest attention. In the 
raising of grain and various other crops the fundamental opera- 
tion was of course plowing. Because most of the cultivated soil 
was light and dry, the ordinary plow of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries was a simple iron blade attached to a wooden frame. The 
wheeled plow, though mentioned by Latin authors, seems to 
have been used only in the northern provinces, where a heavier 
soil tended to prevail. In any case, traction would be supplied 
by yokes of oxen. Criss-cross plowing was generally preferred to 
harrowing and was followed by continuous hoeing — to prepare 
the ground for planting and, after the crop was up, to keep down 
weeds and conserve moisture. The grain, when ripe, was cut off 
witli sickles, dried in the sun, thrown on a threshing floor to be 
beaten with sticks or trampled by animals, and finally separated 
from straw and chaff by being tossed into the wind. 

The writers on agriculture well understood how to prevent 
the exhaustion of the soil by the spreading of manure, the 
plowing under of certain plants, or, to some extent, the rotating 
of crops. But in actual practice a much simpler process was 
almost universal. In any year half the arable land was allowed 
to lie fallow; that is to say, it was used for pasture with an occa- 
sional plowing to cover the weeds. Only in this way, apparently, 
could the productivity of a field be preserved; for compost and 
manure, however carefully they might be stored, were never 
available in large quantities. Hay was scarce and grain was 
expensive; merely to keep the necessary beasts alive, they had 
to be fed on twigs and fallen leaves. Large flocks of sheep, be- 
cause of their destructive habits, were commonly pastured in 
regions unsuited to agriculture. Horses were little used except 
as mounts or fox pulling light vehicles. The herding of cattle 
on a large scale remained unprofitable as long as they could not 
be fattened for the market. Goats, which would eat anything, 
were of slight value aside from their milk and wool. The pig was 
unique among domestic animals in being raised primarily for 
the »he of meat; the rest, however puny according to modem 
Standards, were prized for other reasons. The result was a 
dhronic shortage of livestock, which led to a chronic shortage 
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of manure and a consequent restriction of crops — and so on 
round in a vicious circle. 

The secondary processes of manufacture tended to be equally 
primitive. We are told that the grain for the Roman populace 
was ground by water-power in mills along the Tiber, but the 
ordinary flour-mill was a much simpler contrivance. Over a 
conical stone another stone, hollowed to fit rather tightly, was 
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rotated by draught animals hitched to a shaft; the grain, poured 
through a hole in the upper stone, came out as flour in a groove 
about the lower (see Figure 4). Olives were pressed in somewhat 
the same way. Grapes were trodden by barefooted peasants, and 
the juice, collected in jars, was allowed to become wine by 
fermentation. Raw wool, after washing and carding, was twisted 
into thread by means of the age-old distaff and spindle (see 
Figure 5) and was then woven into cloth on a hand loom. 
Throughout the building trades the Romans maintained the 
best traditions of the ancient world and, in certain respects, 
set new standards. Their carpentry was much the same as ours 
and was carried out with much the same tools, if we consider 
only those which the manual laborer commonly owns. A similar 
generalization holds for masonry and bricklaying; to some ex- 
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tent even for concrete-mixing — a technique which the Romans 
first adapted to consti action on a large scale. In other industrial 
arts, notably those demandmg a more delicate touch, they were 
likely to be sui passed by the Greeks. 



For example, it was Greek craftsmen who excelled in all the 
finer work of stone-carving, metal-working, gem-cutting, glass- 
making, ceramics, and the like. Nor had the Romans ever taken 
kindly to sea-faring. Even after they had extended their empire 
round the Mediterranean, they left the Greeks to build and 
man the ships, to conduct most of the voyages, and so to domi- 
nate maritime trade. Ancient ships, it may be noted here, were 
nfi two principal kinds: galleys, which were long narrow boats 
ptbpeU^d by oar and on that account used for swift transport 
]wl as 'Warfare, and the round sailing-vessels, which served as 
of carrying men, animals, and heavy cargoes. 
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Navigation in such a ship, however, was very difficult except 
under favorable conditions. The fact that it was square-rigged — 
i.e., fitted with square sails which extended to equal distances 
on both sides of the mast — prevented its being effectively tacked 
against the wind. And since the magnetic compass was as yet 
unknown, mariners feared to lose sight of land. Even on the 
Mediterranean, theiefore, it was customary to suspend all traffic 
during the winter months. 

Within the sphere of military and civil engineering the Engineer- 
Romans had a better record. The skill with which they applied 
the principles of surveying is well attested by their highways, 
their foitifications, and theii well-planned cities. Following the 
example of their predecessors, whether Greek or Etruscan, they 
were able to build sea-walls and lighthouses, shafts for mines, 
irrigation ditches, tunnels, canals, sewers, bridges, and otlier 
public works of considerable magnitude. They developed siege- 
craft to a point beyond which it could not be improved as long 
as it had to depend on wooden towers, scaling-ladders, battering- 
rams, catapults, and the like. Yet the scientific achievement im- 
plied by such engineering should not be exaggerated. The 
typical Roman aqueduct, for instance, demanded no more than 
a practical knowledge of hydraulics. Having figmed the height 
at which the water had to be introduced for the maintenance 
of adequate pressure throughout a town, the Romans simply 
constructed an open channel to a higher source, tunneling hills 
and bridging valleys whenever necessary. While they may have 
understood the syphoning of a liquid in a sealed conduit, they 
had no means of applying the theory except when a pipe of lead 
could be used to carry water into a wealthy man’s house. So it 
was with many other inventions. A system of central heating 
might be installed in a public bath or a palace; but the cost of 
an innovation like this was usually held to exceed its real worth. 
Accordingly the suction pump, the hydraulic screw, and the 
primitive steam-engine, though described in learned books, were 
never brought into common use. 

The factor of decisive importance seems to have been the 
cheapness of human energy. Under the republic it had been 
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Cheap possible, thanks to the sale of captives in war, to develop large- 
scale projects by employing gangs of slaves. Under the prin- 
eilect cipate, as general peace made the cost of such gangs prohibitive, 
the owners of great estates came to depend on coloni — theoret- 
ically free settlers who were willing to accept small plots of land 
in return for part of the produce and, pethaps, a certain amount 
of labor. But it was still customary for wealthy men to keep 
numerous slaves, who performed all necessary tasks in the mas- 
ter’s hbusehold — from scrubbing and cooking to educating chil- 
dren and producing works of art. Therefore, in all the trades 
that supplied the demand for luxurious articles the free artisan 
could never escape the competition of slave labor. And the 
market for whatever was consumed in large quantities by the 
masses was dominated by landowners and contractors who 
could always hire unskilled workmen at the level of mere sub- 
sistence. It was relatively unimportant whether the employee 
cultivated grain, tended a vineyard, herded animals, dug in a 
mine, manufactured brick, or wove cloth; he was apt to be an 
economic dependant but one degree removed from slavery. 

An eloquent commentary on the applied science of the 
Roman Empire is provided by a well-known relief of the late 
first century,® which shows the hoisting of materials by means 
of a derrick. The latter, with its familiar arrangement of com- 
pound pulleys, has been said to look very "modern’ V but one 
should note that it depends for power on a treadmill — a circu- 
lar cage revolved by human leg-muscle. To the owners of the 
legs such employment was hardly superior to being driven like 
oxen. And the average builder, we may be sure, would find no 
economic advantage in thus modernizing his equipment. While 
most men had nothing better to do than drag stones up an in- 
clined ramp, why should he bother with mechanical cranes? 
In evety industry, therefore, the habitual processes continued to 
prevail; even some of them tended to be forgotten during the 
unhappy centuries that followed the death of Marcus Aurelius. 

i 

■It Is too complicated to te lepioduced here, tut can be found in most of the 
« SlSitdatd bogies oo Roman antiquities— e.^„ The Legacy of Home, i^gure 48. 



CHAPTER 11 


THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


1. FROM PRINCIPATE TO ABSOLUTE MONARCHY 

Even before the end of the second century the waning pros- 
perity of the empire was indicated by reports of financial dis- 
tress in certain municipalities and by the increasing difficulty 
of checking the barbarians on the northern frontier. To con- 
temporaries these seemed minor troubles, but they were symp- 
tomatic of the desperate conditions to follow. Commodus, the 
unworthy son and designated heir of Marcus Aurelius, was 
murdered in 193, and the succession to the purple again be- 
came an ugly problem. In jhe armed conflict that ensued the 
victor proved to be an African general, Septimius Severus, who 
founded a short-lived dynasty ending in 235. One of the Severi, 
Caracall^is famous for a decree extending Roman citizenship 
to virtually all free inhabitants of the empire — the formal cul- 
mination of a process begun long before. A much more signifi- 
cant change effected during the same period was the transfor- 
mation of the principate into a military despotism. Terrorizing 
the senate into subservience, the Severi lavished money and 
privilege upon the army. High civil offices tended to be filled 
with soldiers, and their point of view determined the chief poli- 
cies of state. Such an administration, it must be admitted, was 
not unjustified; the absolute necessity, of strengthening the im- 
perial defenses was soon to be fully appreciated. But the legiqns 
needed no encouragement in the belief that they were the 
masters of Rome, With no law governing the succession, every 
popular commander was a potential emperor awaiting a good 
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opportunity for advancement. It is no wonder that assassination 
so often provided one. 

When such a fate claimed the last of the Sever! in 235, the 
result was a prolonged civil war in which none of the contest- 
ants seemed able to win a decisive victory. While one emperor 
held the city of Rome, others dominated the provinces. And 
as the legions followed their champions to distant battlefields, 
the frontiers were left open to hordes of wandering barbarians. 
For the first time the Roman populace became familiar with 
tribal names that future centuries were to make increasingly 
formidable. Alamans and Franks seized coveted lands along 
the Rhine and carried their pillaging raids far into Gaul. Goths 
broke into the Danubian provinces, slew an emperor who tried 
to stop them, and, taking to the sea, looted the ancient cities of 
the .(Egean. Meanwhile Roman dominion in Asia all but 
collapsed before the atuck of a reconstituted Persian king- 
dom. Thus, by the second half of the third century, the Roman 
Empire had actually disintegrated. In the absence of any central 
authority, the provinces were organized into shifting groups 
under local chieftains — a. condition resembling that which be- 
came chronic a century and a half later. 

For the moment, however, the disorder was merely the prel- 
ude to a new era of stabilization. The work was begun by 
Aurelian, who rose from the ranks to be hailed as th4?-Restorer 
of the Empire. In five short years (270-75) he disposed of all 
rival princes and re-established the old frontiers, except that 
he abandoned to the barbarians all land to the north and east 
of the Rhine and the Danube (see Map II). Aurelian's mhrder 
by a petty conspirator was a calamity that threatened once more 
to plunge the world into chaos; fortunately, another soldier- 
emperor soon took up the unfinished task and brought it to a 
successftd conclusion. This was Diocletian, a Dalmatian of 
humble .birth, who attained the purple in 284 and ruled with- 
0tft setiibua opposition until 305, when he abdicated. His enact- 
ni^ts, formally recognking Ihe principle of absolute monarchy, 
^O(<$j|?teitlg;dlte!jix0d‘tho empire that it remained intact for another 
years. Tho problem of the succession, it is true, cour 
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tinued to cause trouble in spite o£ Diocletian’s attempted solu- 
tion; for the legions persisted in theii ancient habit of install- 
ing emperors by force. Yet there were no prolonged civil wars. 

During most of the fourth century the government was in the 
hands of such able soldiers as Constantine (306-37), Valentinian 
(364-75), and Theodosius (379-95). who well maintained the 
traditions of Aurehan and Diocletian. 

The policy of tliese emperots with regard to religion and Thefoim- 
certain other matters will be considered below. It need only be 

stantinople 



noted here that, like Diocletian, they found ihe task of per- 
sonally governing the whole empire too great for one man. So 
they generally followed his example in having a co-emperor to 
share the responsibility. Established precedent fully justified 
such an administrative division, and a natural line of demarca- 
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tion separated the Latin west from the Greek east. In the 
former, of course, Rome continued to be the imperial city; but 
in the latter Constantine, profiting by his experience in civil 
war, built a new capital on the site of the ancient Byzantium — 
a peninsula at the entrance of the Bosphorus (see Map III), To 
the south is the Sea of Marmora; to the north a narrow inlet, 
the Golden Horn, which constitutes a magnificent harbor. The 
position is tremendously strong, for it controls the strait be- 
tween the Black Sea and > the Mediterranean and can hardly 
be attacked from either side. Here Constantine laid out what he 
intended as a second Rome, with an imperial palace, a forum, 
a senate-house, baths, and an enormous hippodrome. He built 
better than he knew. His city has proved to be one of the 
world’s greatest, a source of inestimable wealth and power to 
every government that has since held it. 

On the whole, Diocletian’s monarchy must be recognized as 
an honest effort to cope with realities. Believing that the preser- 
vation of political unity depended on military absolutismy' he 
subordinated everything and everybody to the one considera- 
tion. Henceforth the emperor was the sovereign lord and mas- 
ter, ofiicially invested with the regal insignia: the diadem, orb, 
and scepter, together with the purple robe of the earUef princes. 
His person and all that belonged to him were sacred. His will, 
expressed in formal edicts, was the supreme law of the eftipire — 
overruling the customary ius civile which, with the final exten- 
sion of citizenship, had completely absorbed the ius gentium. 
And it was only logical that the ancient practice of adjudica- 
tion through laymen advised by professional jurists should be 
superseded by a despotic system under which the judges were 
imperial servants. 'ITiis change, however, by no means abro- 
gated the established principles of the Roman law. Judicial 
action continued to be based on precedent. The legislation of 
the emperors, as will be seen when we come to the reign of 
Justinian, naturally resulted in the codification of the old 
jurisprudence. 

Beginning under Diocletian, civil officials were generally 
stripped of military power and combined in an elaborate 
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hierarchy that, from the lowest of municipal functionaries, ex- cavil 
tended upward to the emperor. The provinces, now much 
smaller than they had once been, were grouped in thirteen 
dioceses, each under a vicar; the dioceses in four prefectures, 
each under a prefect. The heads of all these districts were ap- 
pointed by the emperor, shifted about at his pleasure, and held 
directly responsible to him. Special agents (agen/es in rebus) 
were constantly employed to supervise the administration of 
the post-roads, investigate complaints, spy on local magistrates, 
and make reports to the master of offices, the superintendent 
of the emperor’s secretarial bureaux. The head of the legal de- 
partment, responsible for the drafting of laws and the super- 
vision of the whole judicial system, was the quaestor of the 
sacred palace. The provost of the sacred bedchamber governed 
the imperial household. Finance was controlled by the count 
of the private estates and the count of the sacred largesses. These 
ministers, together with other great dignitaries, made up the 
advisory council, or consistorium, of the emperor. 

The military administration was dominated by a siroilar Military 
hierarchy. At the top were the masters of horse and the masters 
of foot, exalted persons who were commonly to be seen at the 
imperial court. Below them, in actual command of the troops, 
were the generals (duces), divisional commanders, and other 
subordinate officers. The rank and file of the army, as remarked 
above, had long been professional soldiers, traditionally sepa- 
rated into two groups: the legions proper, which were restricted 
to Roman citizens, and the auxiliary units, which were drawn 
from allied nations. But by the fourth century this ancient dis- 
tinction had come to have little meaning. The emperors, faced 
with a chronic lack of men and money, recruited their armed 
forces as best they could. Sections of the frontier were entrusted 
to whole tribes of barbarians, who were officially recognized as 
allies (jcederati) and rewarded with allotments of land. The 
legionaries too, despite their theoretical citizenship, were gen- 
ially of barbarian descent and accepted the same kind of pay. 
Maintenance of the old Roman discipline and tactics thus be- 
came impossible. The imperial army tended to break up into 
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units of local militia whidi, either on foot or on horseback, 
fought in the barbarian fashion. 

Although the frontiers had been greatly strengthened under 
the later principate, experience had proved that they could not 
always be effectively held — especially by the kind of troops then 
available. Aurelian had been forced to abandon the regions 
beyond the Rhine and the Danube, and had taken the ominous 
step of building a wall round the city of Rome. Diocletian 
sought to provide better protection for the interior provinces 
by establishing a field army — a mobile force that could be used 
wherever he ordered it to go. But the defense of the empire 
remained so precarious that urban fortification was systemati- 
cally continued. Before the end of the fourth century every 
important town had been encircled witli masonry and provided 
with a resident garrison. How inadequate these provisions were 
will be seen when we come to study the events of the tragic 
years that followed. . 

Among the other troubles of the Roman state during the 
third century was that of a financial crisis. Numerous imperors, 
to secure temporary relief from bankruptcy, had debased the 
currency. The inevitable result was that good coins disappeared 
from circulation and that prices of all commodities rose to an 
unprecedented level. On attaining power, Diocletian^tried to 
remedy the situation by two principal measures: the rS^estab- 
lishment of sound money and the limitation of amounts at 
which various articles could be sold. The latter measure, be- 
cause it could not be enforced, was repealed by Constantine; 
but he continued Diocletian’s monetary policy with noteworthy 
success. In addition to smaller pieces, he minted a gold solidtis 
whose weight was one seventy-second of a Roman pound (libra), 
and a silver coin that, weighing the same, was worth about a 
fourteenth as much. For many centuries the standard currency 
of western Europe was to remain on this basis. 

To restore the monetary system, however, was not to restore 
tibe prosperity of the state. Bureaucratic administration and 
improved djofense nteant ah werease in the cost of government, 
apd ^rare was no potopoTtitoat® increase in wealth. Instead, the 
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great majority of the people became progressively poorer; so 
that receipts from taxation constantly fell off. Although the 
leveling o£ the provinces made it possible to establish a uni- 
form system of imposts throughout them, the burden was never 
equalized among the various classes. Men were divided into a 
series of ranks, the higher of wliich weie normally exempt from 
ordinary taxes. The services which they rendered to the em- 
peror were held to ftee them from the moie ignoble charges; 
and although each privileged group had characteristic obliga- 
tions, the latter were not oppressive. For example, members of 
tlie senatorial aristocracy, being theoretically liable for the 
expensive luxury of the consulship or praetorship at Rome, 
merely gave the emperor an occasional “offering” of gold, which 
they could well afford. And they, like all the great holders of 
power and place, were immune from the customary tyranny of 
officials. It was principally the lower and middle classes who 
bore the crushing weight of the government. 

During the fourth century, as earlier, all sorts of indirect 
taxes continued to be levied. While trade flourished, none of 
them could be thought exorbitant; but conditions had changed. 
As times became hard, the state increased its demands, exacting 
a percentage of the urban tolls and placing special obligations, 
in money or in service, on every trade and profession. The less 
the revenue which could be got from commerce, the greater 
that which had to be got from agriculture. Aldiough certain 
old contributions of the rural classes persisted into the later 
period, their heaviest fiscal burden was now the annona, Diocle- 
tian's tax in kind. For this every district, in proportion to the 
fertility of the soil and the number of the inhabitants, was 
assessed in units called iugera (yokes) and capita (heads). The 
produce — grain, wine, oil, meat, and the like — ^was collected by 
state employees and put into central warehouses, whence it was 
distributed among the soldiers and officials of the locality. A 
reapportionment was supposed to, be made every five years; but 
since it was easier to juggle the figures than to carry out a 
thorough survey, the assessed valuations tended to become more 
and more arbitrary, and so to bear harder on the imprivileged. 
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The tax, because o£ chronic waste and thievery, was very in- 
efficient. That it became the chief resource of the imperial 
administration is eloquent testimony to the economic retrogres- 
sion of the age. 


2. SOCIAL DETERIORATION 

It was characteristic of the absolute monarchy that, as service 
of the state was identified with service of the emperor, nearness 
to his sacred person came to be the test of all social eminence. 
On working up the ladder of civil or military preferment, men 
acquired increasing honor, as well as resonant titles that were 
scrupulously defined in official registers. Members of the im- 
perial family and a few other grandees could alone be called 
nobilissimi (most noble). The praetorian prefects, the masters 
of horse and foot, the master of offices, and the rest of the min- 
isters who regularly attended the consistorium were illustres 
(illustrious). Their immediate subordinates, such as the vicars 
and the heads of secondary departments, together with the 
governors of the more important provinces and the duces of the 
armies, were spectabiles (admirable). Senators, lesser provincial 
governors, and their military peers were clarissimi (most dis- 
tinguished), while local functionaries and the like were only 
perfectissimi (most perfect). A very exalted person might in 
addition acquire the rtuik of patricius (patrician) and so be 
addressed by the emperor as "kinsman.” Merely to be a “friend 
of Caesar” had long been a source of pride, and that especial 
honor was now reflected in the designation of comes or count 
(literally companion). The two counts in charge of finance have 
already been noted. There were many others, such as the count 
of the sacred vestment and the count of the stable (constable). 
From the court ±e title eventually spread to the provinces 
where, as we shall see, it remained in general use throughout 
the Middle Ages. 

From this nobility of court and Imperial service the lower 
classes were separated by an ever-widening gulf; for unless a 
imiip was bom to wealth and privilege, his chance of enjoying 
t^tem became steadily less. That the emperors deliberately 
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sought to depress the bulk of their subjects is hard to believe. 

Rather, we must suppose, they took what then seemed to be 
logical and necessary steps for the avoidance of common destruc- 
tion. While the Roman peace was yet unbroken, the govern- 
ment had begun to suflPer from a shortage of troops and from 
dwindling revenues. Then came protracted civil war, and to its 
ravages were added those of pestilence. The population sharply 
declined and the loss was not made up. Lands ceased to be cul- 
tivated: urban properties stood vacant; taxes remained unpaid. 

The state, with frontiers insecurely held, was virtually bank- 
rupt. Cash was so scarce that "taxes had to be collected in kind, 
and many jmperial employees had to accept produce for at 
least part of what was owed them. Even land was used for pay- 
ing wages — ^as, for example, those of the troops. In a frantic 
effort to check the encroaching ruin, Diocletian and his suc- 
cessors resorted to desperate measures. The result was what 
amounted to an official system of castes. 

As the consequence of a long development, service in the Trade and 
army had now been turned into a largely hereditary profession 
followed by rude frontiersmen, who were usually of barbarian 
descent and would accept land as their remuneration. Mean- 
while the state’s financial difficulties had led it to extend the 
ancient system of requisitioning animals, conveyances, mate- 
rials, and labor. Such exactions, left to be enforced by unscrupu- 
lous officials, became a never-ending plague for the people of 
the countryside. But the merchant and the artisan were by no 
means exempt from similar oppression. For a long time various 
essential trades had been organized under strict control of the 
state — among them the millers, bakers, and others who sup- 
plied the capital with food; the carpenters, masons, and metal- 
workers who constructed public buildings; the craftsmen who 
furnished arms to the legions; and the carriers who transported^ 
all these things by sea or land. As times grew worse and 
credit of the government declined, men naturally hesitated to 
accept contracts on the usual terms. So edicts were issued to 
tompel the performance of the customary duties and, finally, 
to prohibit the members of these trades, or their heirs, from 
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quitting their occupations. What had been privileged callings 
thus tended to become hereditary servitudes and all prospect 
of commercial revival through private initiative was destroyed. 

Agriculture, which was much more important in the Roman 
world than industry, was inevitably affected also. According to 
the fiscal plan of Diocletian, each assessment district was liable 
for a certain quota of tax. The arrangement, it is true, was not 
supposed to be immutable, but the tendency was to avoid re- 
apportionment and so to keep each territory under a fixed 
charge. And since the land was worthless without cultivators, 
tliey too had to be made into stable assets. The landlord was 
held responsible for the obligations of his dependants. He 
levied their taxes, forced them to repair the roads and other 
public works, and helped to punish them for their misdeeds. 
Under the established law, the colonus who found his position 
becoming intolerable had been free to abandon his lease;^ now, 
on the contrary, he was forbidden by imperial decree to leave 
the estate. He and his children after him were attached to the 
soil, to be bought and sold along with it. He became, in other 
words, what men in the Middle Ages called a serf. 

An equally bitter fate befell the landlord if he happened to 
be enrolled as a curialis in the local civitas. That rank carried 
with it responsibility for whatever taxes were laid on the urban 
district. As collections fell off, the mounting deficit had to be 
met by the unfortunate dignitary. The law would not permit 
him to resign his wretched honor. If in despair he ran away, he 
might, like a fugitive colonus, be captured and brought back. 
His only escape was, through imperial favor, to attain the sena- 
torial order. As a senator, of course, he would have no share 
in the government of the empire or even, unless he lived at 
Rome, in the administration of the capital. But he would be 
blissfully relieved of liability for other municipal oflice, Leav- 
huf the town to its evil destiny, he could retire to a fortified 
estate in the country. There, supported by his peasants and 
jMtPtscted by his retain^s, he could defy official tyranny and 
spiend his days in the society of friends like himself. 

iSee above, p, gjt. \ 
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The culmination of these unhappy developments was the The decay 
ruin, in all but exceptional regions, of urban life and culture. 

Through the multiplication of cities the frontier of civilization 
had lor hundreds of years steadily advanced; through the in- 
fluence of the cities the east had tended to become Greek and 
tbe west to become Latin. As the reverse process set in during 
the third century, it naturally brought a relapse towards more 
primitive conditions — in the east oriental, in the west bar- 
barian. The decrees of the later emperors thus betray a much 
graver deterioration than the passing of the semi-republican 
principate; they show that vitality had somehow gone out of the 
state. And if we compare the culture of the third and fourth 
centuries with that of die preceding age, the same fact is 
brought home to us even more convincingly. 

The decay of the arts during die period between Marcus 
Aurelius and Diocletian is no less than shocking. Although the 
princes strove to maintain the Roman tradition of magnificent 
building, their structures were little more than piles of inferior 
masonry devoid of architectural beauty. The fine series of im- 
perial portraits came to an end. All skill in the carving of relief 
seems to have been lost. Such realistic panels as, lor example, 
could be put on the arch of Titus gave way on that of Septimius 
Severus to crudely scratched designs; later, when Constantine 
erected his arch, he was reduced to filching decorations from 
the monuments of his predecessors. The decline of Latin litera- 
ture, except in the field of jurisprudence, was equally abrupt. 

No historian arose to take the place of Tacitus, no poet to take 
that of Juvenal. Towards the end of the second century we en- 
counter the names of Aiilus Gellius, a collector of anecdotes, 
and Apuleius, a collector of stories; after them ensues a blank. 

And in the meantime Greek thought had been overwhelmed 
by the wave of oriental mysticism that will be considered in the 
following section. 

What was the cause of this degradation, which was to cul- AQeged 
htinate in the so-called fall of Rome? All sorts of answer? have 
been given to the question. Learned writers have attributed deutne 
the decay of the empire to such diverse influences as sin, slavery. 
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barbarian attack, official tyranny, racial deterioration, epi 
demies, exhaustion of the soil, lack of applied science, anc 
Christianity. To repeat the arguments that have been marshalec 
against these and similar contentions is impossible in a brief 
review of the subject. Suffice it to say that none of them has 
been generally accepted by historians. The discussion has, how- 
ever, made one point increasingly plain: the vitality of the 
empire was intimately connected with that of its component 
city-states, the centers of political and cultural life throughout 
the Mediterranean world. Accordingly, if we could identify 
some internal malady that began to affect the city-state towards 
the close of the second century, we should have a good explana- 
tion for the ultimate collapse of the imperial structure. On the 
other hand, it may be plausibly argued that the ruin of the 
city-state was due to some vicious and suicidal policy of the 
government itself. The bewildered student is thus left to won- 
der what was cause and what was result, and how much impor- 
tance, if any, should be attributed to economic factors. 

In this connection it is well to remember a very significant 
fact; that the eastern half of the empire not only survived the 
crash of the fifth century but seemed thereafter to enjoy re- 
newed strength. In tlie east most city-states were far older than 
the Roman dominion and were not economically dependent on 
it; whereas in the west most city-states were created and con- 
tinuously supported by the imperial government. Except in 
such matters as tax-farming and money-lending, the Romans 
developed slight talent for commerce. Eyen after they had be- 
come rulers of the Mediterranean, shipbuilding, sea trade, and 
the more important manufactures remained in the hands of 
Greeks. As noted in the preceding chapter, large-scale produc- 
tion throughout the Latin provinces was restricted to raw ma- 
terials, the market for whidi was almost wholly maintained by 
the state. Aside from those nourished from public funds — the 
urban proletariat, the troops, the officials, and the other im- 
perial employees — who would consume the food and drink 
that were such important articles of trade? Or, if we leave out 
of account the demand of these same persons for clothing, arms. 
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tools, and materials, who would buy any great quantity of wool, 
leather, metal, timber, stone, brick, and the like? 

The truth is that the west, for lack of self-supporting in- 
habitants, was an essentially poor country. And, according to 
modem standards, it was thinly populated. Most of the western 
cities, being centers of military and civil administration rather 
than of economic production, were relatively small. In this re- 
spect the remains of walls constructed in the third and fourth 
centuries provide indisputable evidence. At Rome Aurelian’s 
fortifications enclose a little more than 3000 acres,® which may 
be compared with the 2000 acres of Alexandria, the metropolis 
of the east. But Rome was a parasitical growth, a mere agglom- 
eration of consumers; and none of the provincial towns in the 
west extended beyond 1000 acres. Nimes, the greatest city of 
Gaul, covered ygo acres; Trier, the greatest city of the Rhine- 
land, 704; London, the greatest city of Britain, 330. And these 
places were quite exceptional. Throughout Gaul, for example, 
most cities contained less than 75 acres, many less than 50, The 
significance of such figures will be better appreciated if it is 
remembered that the legionary fortress, built to accommodate 
about five thousand men, normally covered about 50 acres — 
much the same ratio that we find in a densely populated town 
of today. The Roman city, however, was primarily residential 
rather than industrial. So we have to consider half a million in- 
habitants the maximum for the capital and estimate the other 
cities at proportionally less. Judged by the standard of the 
western provinces, London, with perhaps 25,000, was a huge 
town, certainly five times as big as the average. 

Under these conditions it should be quite apparent why the ibe origin 
bankruptcy of the imperial government might ruin the west 
but relieve the east. And although there may be dispute as to wdety 
how the government went bankrupt, there can be none as to 
the fact that it did so. Various historians have argued that the 
whole political structure of the Roman conquerors depended 
on confiscated treasure from the eastern provinces and that, 

^ There are 640 aaes in a square mile; a plot measuring halt a mile on each 
side contains 160 acres. 
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when it was diained to the east by extravagant purchase of 
imported goods, the emperors had no adequate resources for 
maintaining their grandiose structure. However this may be, 
we cannot mistake the final outcome. Throughout the west 
generally, all but petty commeice disappeared with the im- 
perial administration. The cities lost what mercantile popula- 
tion they had ever had. The owners of great estates retired to 
a life oi agraiian isolation. The rural masses, already reduced 
to serfdom, continued to exist as before. Society became such 
as we find it for many centuries to come. 

g. THE NEW RELIGIONS 

From the very outset Greek thought had been remarkable 
for its rejection of traditional authority and its insistence upon 
fresh research. Not infrequently, as we now realize, Greek 
scholars had tended to reason on the basis of insufficient data, 
had allowed fancy to outstrip observation. The validity of their 
method, neveitheless, was amply demonstrated by the iqost 
brilliant advance in science that the world had yet seen. And 
although their schools of philosophy differed in the solutions 
offered to various problems, all believed in man’s capacity to 
learn about himself and the universe through the normal 
human faculties. This attitude was in sharp contrast to the 
prevalent mysticism of the orient. In all ages the typical mystic 
has despaired of man’s unaided capacities. Truth, he believes, 
can be reached only by contemplation, by shutting oneself off 
from the world and communing with the infinite through the 
medium of the soul. Regarded from this point of view, the 
acceptance of Neo-Platonism by the scholarly world of the third 
century was equivalent to a declaration of intellectual bank- 
ruptcy, 

Neo-Platonism is a modem term used to distinguish the sys- 
tem of Plotinus (d, ayo) and his followers from the original 
teachings of Plato. Divorcing Plato’s “idealism” from its con- 
text, Plotinus combined it with various non-Greek elements to 
lOrtn the alleged quintessence of philosophy and religion. But 
the conduaion of all his labor was to deny what the Athenian 
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philosophers had held irfzed by John the Baptist as the prophe- Hie 
ultimate futility of thougl the Hebrews, He devoted His life to 
revelation through ecstatic’^^ God was about to restore to His 
to justify the acceptance of Jesus, was not the earthly 
emotions. Although a select fe’^med of re-establishing; it was 
metaphysics of Plotinus, most men ^ tnan must be born again 
to reach the same goal. By this time, ijiaditional law was of no 
mystery had come to attract the learned as thought. In 

In an earlier age, presumably, the Romans had louniJ^^’^ 
ual exaltation in the worship of their ancient deities; yet,'lfl-®z 
before the establishment of the principate, the official cult hatf 
ceased to be more than legal formalism. Educated men regarded 
the traditional stories of gods and goddesses — ivhether Greek 
or Latin — as sheer myth, and rejected all religious doctrines that 
could not be embraced under such a creed as Stoicism. On the 
other hand the uneducated, to whom philosophy could offer 
slight consolation, naturally turned to the new faiths imported 
from the east. They offered what the legalistic ceremonial of 
the official temples could not provide: the emotional appeal 
of a highly sensuous ritual, the certainty of truth mystically 
revealed, and the assurance to the purified initiate of life in a 
blessed hereafter. They demanded only what every man could 
give — ^faith. And to all alike they promised a reward more 
precious than wealth could buy. It is no wonder that, with the 
progressive ruin of state and society, they numbered their con- 
verts by the million. 

Eventually one of these oriental &iths was to gain supremacy 
throughout the Roman world, but for several centuries it had 
to strive against many rivals for popular favor. Earlier mys- 
teries— such as those associated with Bacchus, god of wine, and 
Demeter, goddess of the harvest — celebrated the principle of 
fertility and, by depicting the return of vegetation to the earth, 
symbolized the initiate's entrance into a new spiritual existence. 
These elements, together with many others, were combined in 
the worship of the Phrygian Cybele, whom the west knew as 
Magna Mater. According to the sacred legend, she restored the 
slain Attis to life through the power of her love; and'about this 
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developed a cult that be- 
principate. Meanwhile a 
itation of Osiris by Isis, an 
lie germ of another religion, 
priests, its elaborate liturgy, and 
-inortality. A third popular mystery 
.iJi originated from Persian sun-worship, 
liter system, known as Zoroastrianism, man’s 
, nke tlie universe, is the scene of perpetual strife between 
iwo gods of light and darkness, the forces of good and evil, 
ihe individual, to escape the realm of darkness after death, 
must hold to the light, must follow a strict code of morality. As 
an aid in the struggle for righteousness, the cult of Mithras 
offered constant spiritual lortification. To gain admission to it, 
the candidate had to be purified through an elaborate cere- 
mony. Thereafter he was said to be reborn. 

By the third century these mystic religions had borrowed 
much from one another. To all of them, for example, a sacrificial 
meal, in which the participant symbolically partook of the di- 
vine substance, had become a common feature. AH, likewise, 
tended to absorb the ancient astrology of the Babylonians and 
Egyptians, such as the lore connected with the signs of the zodiac 
and the division of time into periods of seven days, each named 
for a heavenly body or its presiding deity. Some of these cults 
had originally been marked by license rather than restraint; 
but, with the passage of time, all came to emphasize ethical 
teaching. Barbarous ritual was softened and crude, mythology 
was explained in terms of Hellenistic philosophy. All gods could 
thus be regarded as manifestations of one supreme power, and 
all dogmas as reflecting the same essential truths. The greatest 
appeal of the new religions, however, lay in the fact that each 
offered a divine intermediary through whom the individual 
could obtain salvatioiy The Christian hiith was but one of 
many: how it came toreceive universal acceptance is a story of 
truly epic character, 

\/ Atxording to the familiar tradition, Jesus was bom — ^while 
Augustus still ruled at B.ome — ^in the Judaean town of Bethle- 
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hem. Having been recognized by John the Baptist as the prophe- 
sied Christ, the Messiah of the Hebrews, He devoted His life to 
preaching the kingdom which God was about to restore to His 
people. But this kingdom, said Jesus, was not the earthly 
monarchy that the Jews had dreamed of re-establishing; it was 
a spiritual kingdom, to enter which a man must be born again 
in the spirit. Precise observance of the traditional law was of no 
avail; the outward act was less than the inward thought. In 
heaven the faith of a little child was of greater worth than all 
the learned holiness in the world. Finally, because of His bitter 
attack upon sacred tradition and vested interest, Jesus was sent 
to death on the cross — a punishment commonly assigned to 
thieves and other criminals. The martyrdom served only to 
advertise an obscure cause. The small band of the faithful pro- 
claimed that Christ had risen from the dead and that, through 
His abiding spirit, they were able to perform all wondrous 
works. Their fervor rapidly made converts, one of whom was the 
apostle Paul. In his own vivid words he tells us how he had never 
known the man Jesus; how he preached the gospel of the risen 
Christ. And as the result of his preaching, the Christianity that 
spread across the Roman Empire was Pauline Christianity. 
Thanks to his Greek education, Paul was able so to present an 
essentially Jewish religion that it could be understood through- 
out the Mediterranean world. 

The character of the primitive Christian church has been a 
highly controversial subject for many centuries. We have very 
few sources regarding the early Christians aside from the writ- 
ings contained in the New Testament;* and since they fail to 
give a complete picture, the way is left bpen for a great variety 
of supplementary interpretation. An introductory textbook" 
that hopes to avoid dogmatic assertions can hardly attempt the 
description of something that remains a matter of faith rather 
than of historical evidence. The student who wishes to have any 
understanding of the subject should himself turn to the early 
Christian \yritings, which are neither long nor, in the main, 
obscure. At the beginning of the Testament the life of Christ is 

•See below, p, 79, 
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sketched in the .four gospels that bear the names of Matthew. 
Mark, Luke, and John. Three of these men were of Hebrew 
descent: Matthew and John, who were among Christ’s original 
disciples, together with the younger Mark, who was closely 
associated with the famous disciple Peter. Luke, on the con- 
trary, was a Greek physician, who accompanied Paul on some 
of his missionary journeys and also wrote the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. All scholars agree that Mark and Luke were the authors ol 
the second and third gospels, but many believe that the first 
and fourth could not have been composed by the disciples to 
whom they have been attributed. 

However this may be, both Matthew and John are very re- 
markable. The former has always been the most popular of the 
gospels. In simple language it gives not only the narrative of 
Christ’s life that is found in Mark but also a full report of His 
sayings on many occasions, notably the Sermon on the Mount. 
Although Matthew, like the rest of the New Testament, has 
come down to us in Greek, it would appear that at least the 
sayings of Christ were originally recorded in Aramaic^ — strong 
evidence, for any one who demands it, of their authenticity. The 
fourth gospel is a very different kind of book, being not so much 
a biography of Christ as a metaphysical explanation of His 
career and teaching. That such an essay should be less popular 
than a more straightforward account is quite understandable, 
^t, because of its philosophical approach and symbolic lan- 
guage, John has had the greater influence upon Christian 
theology. Since Luke's gospel contains very much the same ma- 
terial as its two predecessors in the Testament, it is distinctly 
less valuable to the historian than the Acts of the Apostles, which 
stands in a class by itself. Only here do we obtain precise in- 
formation about the Christians at Jerusalem after the death of 
their Savior — ^how they continued to expect His second coming, 
how in that expectation they established a community of goods, 
and ho\y they were comforted by vauious manifestations of the 
filyine presence. Only here, furthermore, do we leam in detail 

JTix l^nKUage of the Aranaxans, whidi had become the common vemaculac 
an£ auchf ivas spoflcea by Qbrist and the disciples. See below^ p. 413^. 
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of Stephen’s marytTdom and of the persecutor Saul who, having 
seen the risen Christ in blinding glory on the road to Damascus, 
became illustrious as Paul the Apostle. And without Luke’s 
graphic description, what could we know of Paul’s great work 
among the Gentiles — his journeys by land and sea, which ended 
at Rome witli his appeal to Caesar? 

To supplement Luke’s recital, we have Paul’s own letters to 
the various Christian communities that he had founded. In 
these famous epistles we find, not an account of the author's 
experiences, but constant reference to them; not a summary of 
his original preaching, but an eloquent commentary on its 
results. Whatever the faith of the reader, he can hardly fail to 
appreciate the sincerity and vigor of Paul's words, which stated 
the essentials of worldwide Christianity as it has since remained. 
Compared witir the epistles of Paul, those attributed to other 
apostles are of secondary importance. Passing over them, we 
come to the Apocalypse or Revelation of John the Divine. Ac- 
cording to tradition, tliis book and the fourth gospel were 
composed by the same disciple, though any such authorship 
has been denied by a large number of critics. The Apocalypse, 
in any case, is a strangely moving work. Obviously inspired by 
Hebraic prophecy, it sets forth the present vicissitudes and fu- 
ture triumph of the Christian religion in language so mys- 
terious as to call forth endless discussion. For every student of 
thought and literary expression the Apocalypse must always 
have profound significance. Merely to enumerate a few of its 
phrases is to demonstrate its influence on the English language: 
for example, Armageddon, Gog and Magog, Alpha and Omega, 
the Whore of Babylon, the New Jerusalem, and the Lamb of 
God. And in what age has the incomparable picture of the 
Four Horsemen — War, Conquest, Famine, and Death — ceased 
to have a dreadful meaning? Certainly not in ours. 

Compared with its rivals, Christianity had many paints of 
superiority, In the first place, the story of Jesus is compellingly 
beautiful— vastly superior, as a mere story, to the theme of any 
other oriental mystery. And it is itself the expression of a re- 
ligious idea. Telling of a savior who died to redeem all men, 
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it requires no symbolic interpretation. Furthermore, the ethical 
teachings of Jesus lay at the heart of His gospel; they were not 
a supplement borrowed from Greek philosophy, intelligible 
only to the learned. Christianity, as the event proved, appealed 
to all. It did not, like the cult of Mithras, exclude women; nor 
did it, like the cults of Cybele and Isis, exalt a feminine prin- 
ciple at the expense of others. Lastly, the Christian religion took 
over from Judaism an uncompromising monotheism. It was a 
religion that declared every other to be false, a religion at once 
exclusive and aggressive^ Therein lay an avowed hostility to 
the Roman imperial system that was to invite persecution; yet 
therein lay also the strength that was to bring triumph. 

The concept of a church distinct from the state was originally 
foreign to Roman, as it had been to Greek, thought. Under 
the constitution of the republic and of the principate, one set 
of magistrates held all political functions — civil, military, and 
religious. Any man legally elected was considered competent 
to ascertain the will of the gods by formal divination or to pre- 
side over the public ceremonial of worship; no especially sanc- 
tified priesthood was necessary. And as long as the Roman citizen 
outwardly submitted to the official deities, he was free to believe 
anything he pleased. Citizens of other communities were per- 
mitted to maintain any faith that did not conflict with the gen- 
eral peace of the empire; yet, as a sign of their proper reverence 
for the dominant state, they were commonly required to recog- 
nize by solemn act the cult of its living embodiment, Augustus — 
a formality as ordinary to that age as an oath of allegiance is 
to ours. 

'^Such requirements, in a polytheistic world, could be expected 
to oSend nobody. The believer would willingly admit one more 
god to the Pantheon; the skeptic would regard an additional 
ceremony as a matter of no importance; even the devotee of an 
oriental mystery, while preferring one manifestation of divine 
truth, would normally concede that there might be many others. 
In this polytheistic world the Jew was an exception. To him all 
faiths except his own were sheer idolatry, an abomination in 
the sight of the Lord; he would never" conform to the ofSicial 
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system of Rome. But since the Jewish religion, with its strict 
observance of a peculiar law, could never be popular enough 
to be dangerous, the Romans wisely accepted it as a national 
institution and exempted its followers from emperor-worship. 
Even after the destruction of the Jewish state (a.d. 70) and the 
consequent dispersion of the Jews throughout the provinces, 
their religious beliefs and practices were still tolerated. 

To the Christians no such liberty was extended. Although 
thp Roman government seems for a time to have considered 
Christianity a mere sect of Judaism, by the close of the first 
century the distinction between the two had become eminently 
clear. Most of the Jews would have nothing to do with the new 
faith, which, on the other hand, had spread rapidly through the 
Gentile population. The Christians held that they had been 
freed from the Hebrew law and, to emphasize die fact, cele- 
brated the first day of the week in place of the Jewish sabbath. 
Yet in their monotheism they remained as intolerant of other 
creeds as the Jews. In Roman eyes, consequently, the Christians 
were no better than seditious conspirators. Their associations 
were declared illegal; to be a Christian was to commit a crime. 
Thus it came about tliat the Christians were persecuted, not 
merely by notorious tyrants, but also by the very best of the 
emperors, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Au- 
relius, in so far as they tried to enforce the law, were necessarily 
hostile to those proscribed by it. 

One of our earliest and best sources on the Christian perse- 
cutions is the letter written to Trajan by Pliny the Younger, 
then governor of Bidiynia.® He reports that he has discharged 
all suspects who have made offerings of wine and incense to the 
statue of the emperor. Those who refused he has handed over to 
execution. 

Nevertheless, they affirmed that this was die sum total of their guilt. On a 
certain day they would meet before dawn and sing in alternate verses a song 
to Christ as a god. They would bind themselves by oath, not for the sake of 
criminal acts, but as an engagement not to commit fraud, theft, or adul- 
tery, not to break faith and not to refuse the surrender of a pledge when it 
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» Pliny, Letters, x, 96-97. 
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Vras demanded. It was their habit then to disperse, although they re. 
assembled later in order to partake of food. 

Trajan replies that Pliny has acted very properly. The governor 
should not himself undertake to ferret out these people, nor 
should he listen to anonymous accusations. But when Chris- 
tians are regularly denounced and found guilty, they should be 
punished according to law, 

Christian. History has often proved that, merely as a matter of policy, 
the^Oiird ® little peisecution is worse than none. The fact that the Roman 
ceatoiy government was so moderate prevented its staying the progress 
of the outlawed cult. And the joyous courage with which the 
condemned welcomed martyrdom proclaimed the quality of 
their faith and converted many a spectator. Then, with the 
paralysis of the state in the third century, the Christians gained 
a prolonged lespite. Even when the emperors found time to 
devote to the religious problem, their edicts were chiefly di- 
rected against the making of Christian converts — a tacit con- 
fession that the task of punishing the offenders was becoming 
arduous. This was a period in which many oriental mysteries 
made rapid progress; Christianity was one of them. Heretofore 
it had gained support mainly from the poor and uneducated; 
henceforth, on the other hand, we hear more and more of 
Christians in wealthy and prominent families. But with its 
enhanced position, Christianity encountered a graver peril than 
the half-hearted penecution of provincial governors: it was 
threatened with the loss of its original character through ab- 
sorption into some other mystic system that promised to be 
all-embracing. 

By the third century the more learned Christians had thus 
found it necessary to defend their traditional faith against the 
so-called Gnostics. The latter were an ill-defined group of 
writers who, after lifting the Christian story from its Hebrew 
context, combined it with metaphysical speculations of their 
own, Christ, they declared, was never really human; He was a 
spirit who merely pretended to die on the cross. Through this 
tedenjption those men in whom the spiritual prevailed over the 
material could obtain s:|lVation, while others, hopelessly domi- 
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nated by the flesh, could not. A select few, by ascetic practices 
and meditation, could reach a state of perfection in this life and 
so provide a holy example for the rest of mankind. Eventually, 
much of Grfosticism was absorbed into Manichteism — a peculiar 
blending of Christian and Zoi oastrian elements that came to be 
preached by a certain Mani in Persia. Spreading westward into 
the Roman Empire, the cult gained numerous adherents on 
both shores of the Mediterranean and there remained a formid- 
able antagonist of Christianity for over two centuries. In a later 
chapter it will be seen how the Christians, to combat such 
enemies as tlie Gnostics and Manichseans, were led to strengthen 
their own organization and perfect their own doctrines. For the 
moment we are concerned rather with their attainment of offi- 
cial recognition and support. 

'Diocletian, as was to be expected of an autocrat who enjoyed He end 

divine honor, resumed the traditional campaign for the suppres- "ftheper- 
........ X, ■ r secuUoM; 

sion of Christianity. By a series of edicts he proscribed the 

holding of Christian services and ordered the razing of Chris- 
tian churches, the burning of the Christian scriptures, the im- 
prisonment of the Christian clergy, and the removal of all 
Christians from public office. Ultimately he commanded tliat 
every Christian, under pain of death, should perform the sacri- 
fices established by law. But during the civil war that followed 
Diocletian’s abdication the enforcement of his decrees generally 
lapsed, and within ten years the illustrious Constantine had 
granted complete toleration to the persecuted sedt. The son of 
Constantins, who hacl earlier been proclaimed emperor by the 
legions in Britain, Constantine was at first merely one of many 
rivals for the purple. In 31 8, by defeating Maxentius at the 
Milvian Bridge, he gained possession of Rome a^d became 
co-emperor with Licinius, the ruler of the east, dozen years 
later, when the two associates came to blows, it was again Con- 
stantine who triumphed — ^to remain sole master of the Roman 
world until his death in 337. Constantin^, like most of the 
soldier-emperors, seems originally to have been a devotee of 
Mithraism, the favorite r'eligion of the army. Gaul and Britain, 
where he rose to power, were among the least Christian of the 
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provinces. Nor is there any evidence that, through family con- 
nections, he had obtained any Christian teaching. Therefore, 
if Constantine became a convert to the faith, we may well sup- 
pose that it was because he believed himself the recipient of a 
special revelation. 

According to the famous story, which Eusebius reports as 
having been told by the emperor himself, Constantine was 
leading his army against Maxentius when he beheld in the sky 
a blazing cross with the motto in hoc vince (In This Conquer). 
"Whatever may be thought of this alleged vision, Constantine 
had the name of Christ inscribed on the shields of his troops 
before the battle of the Milvian Bridge and, having won the 
victory, spent the rest of his life as a fervent, if not ethically 
perfect, Christian, The design was placed on his military 
standards and similar emblems regularly appeared on his coins 
and monuments. He not only granted freedom of worship to all 
Christians but alsd recognized their church as a corporation 
which might hold property and perform other legal acts. Be- 
sides, Constantine brought up his children in the Christian 
faith, favored Christians in public ofBce, and actively concerned 
himself with problems of Christian doctrine. Finally, to cele- 
brate his defeat of Licinius, he founded his new capital as a 
sort of mystic offering — unlike Rome, to be a purely Christian 
dty. Thus was completed a revolution of momentous import 
for the future of Europe. 

« The Greek letteis C/ii Rho, standing lor Christos. 



CHAPTER III 

THE BARBARIZATION OF THE WEST 


1 . THE BARBARIANS BEFORE THE INVASIONS 

The more important peoples inhabiting lands beyond the Fnmtier 
Roman frontiers in tlie third century were, in Africa, the Moors 
or Berbers; in western Asia, the Arabs and the Persians; on the 
central Asiatic plateau and the Caspian steppe, the Ural-Altaic 
nomads; and to the northwest of them in Europe, the Slavs, the 
Germans, and the Celts (see Map II). Of these language groups, 
the first three can be taken up more conveniently in a following 
chapter. The o the rs must now receive a few words of introduc- 
tion; for, beginning in the fifth century, they vitally affected the 
destinies of the European provinces. 

The Ural-Altaic group, named after a vague expanse of desert Theno- 
and plain extending from the Ural to the Altai Mountains (see 
Map I), has included such famous peoples as the Scythians, Aria 
Sarmatians, Huns, Bulgars, Avars, Magyars, Mongols, Tartars, 
and Turks. Originally these peoples were all nomadic (i.e., 
wandering); because, as far back as our information extends, 
agriculture has been impossible throughout their homeland and 
man has remained dependent on his flocks and herds. If they 
die, he dies; so where they have to go he goes. In the winter the 
slopes of the southern mountains provide the necessary pas- 
turage and shelter, but with the advent of the summer drought 
die nomad is forced to take his animals to the northern grass- 
lands. Thence, in turn, he is driven by the snows of the succeed- 
ing winter, to repeat the process interminably year in and year 
out. Having no settled habitation, the nomads restrict their 
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household belongings to tents, rugs, and a few utensils that can 
easily be carried on horseback. And they have, of course, no 
need of any political organization beyond the customary disci- 
pline of the tribe, enforced by its chief. 

Until very recent times the nomad’s wealth consisted of his 
animals — principally, among the central Asiatics, horses and 
sheep. His food, aside from a little wild grain and occasional 
game or fish, was almost exclusively dairy produce: and this was 
reduced, in case of a military expedition, to the milk of a few 
mares which the warrior drove along with him. The animals 
also supplied their owners with skins to be made into leather 
and with wool to be woven into cloth or, mixed with hair, to be 
beaten into felt — an article which, time out of mind, the nomads 
had used for tents and rug^. Although a sheep might occasion- 
ally be slaughtered for the sake of a festive meal, horses were 
too valuable to be eaten. Whenever the tribe moved its quar- 
ters, the horse provided the indispensable means of transporta- 
tion. And while the women attended to all necessary labor in 
and about the camp, the men devoted themselves to hunting 
and raiding on horseback. Thanks to his small but indefatigable 
mount, the Asiatic nomad covered amazing distances in wastes 
that others 'found impassable. Being trained from infancy, the 
youth soon acquired uncanny skill in riding bareback or on his 
primitive saddle, as well as in fighting with spear or with bow 
and arrows. The nomads never delivered a frontal attack, but 
preferred to gallop round and round the enemy, hurling their 
weapons and seeking to intimidate him by a show of ferocity. 
Often they feigned retreat, only to turn on the backs of their 
horses and riddle their pursuers with a deadly flight of arrows — 
the so-called Parthian tactics which the Romans learned to their 
cost in the plains of Mesopotamia. 

To the ordinary occupations of pastoral life, accordingly, the 
Asiatic nomads added those of professional marauders. 
Throughout all exposed regions the scourge of their raids was 
tmceasing. Normally these raids were merely for loot; but occa- 
'nonally, as the result of political or economic pressure in the 
l^dijcLeland, a migrating horde would bring ruin to far-distant 
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lands. Such episodes are familiar in the history of China, India, 
Persia, Syria, and even Egypt. Nor did Europe escape, for the 
Caspian steppe gave the nomads an easy highway to the heart 
of the continent. In the fourth century it was the Huns who, 
driving westward along this route, terrorized the peoples then 
dwelling across the Roman frontier. The Huns, we are told by 
the chroniclers of the empiie, resembled beasts rather than 
men — ^with their squat bodies, bowlegs, and ugly faces maiked 
by prominent ears, flat noses, slanting eyes, swarthy skins, and 
bristling hair. And behind their repulsive exterior, enhanced 
by the filthiness of their habits, lay a stark ferocity that daunted 
their more civilized antagonists. Yet most of these physical traits 
were quickly lost when the invaders, whose numbers were rela- 
tively small, settled in the midst of a subject population. Having 
left their women behind, they took mates from the conquered 
territory. So their descendants, although the ancient name and 
perhaps the ancient language might be kept, would inevitably 
be assimilated to tlie type of the masses. 

Prominent among the victims of these nomads were the Slavs, The 
first mentioned as a fair-haired people living to the north of the 
Pontic steppe in what is now central Russia. We know remark- 
ably little about the Slavs in ancient times, but in the early 
Middle Ages their role was generally that of the hunted and the 
oppressed. Probably their geographic position — ^between Asi- 
atic raiders from the south and Germanic raiders from the 
north — had much to do with their misfortunes. Thousands were 
driven by alien conquerors to till distant lands. Other thousands 
were carried into captivity and sold throughout the markets of 
the west; so that the name that by derivation meant "glorious” 
eventually became our word "slave.” Yet through it all, devel- 
oping a marvelous power of endurance, they lived and multi- 
plied. As more warlike nations killed one another off or pushed 
westward to despoil the Roman provinces, the Slavs took over 
the vacated lands. Without a single battle to win the attention 
of chroniclers, they made the plains of eastern Europe almost 
solidly Slavic. 

In a much earlier age the Celts — or, as the Romans called 
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them, the Gauls — ^had inhabited the forests of northern Europe 
as far east as the Elbe. Thence, in a great migration that for a 
time threatened to wipe out the little republic of Rome, they 
swept over the Alps into Italy and across the Rhine into the 
country which was thereafter known as Gaul, A first wave of 
invaders, the Gaels, occupied the islands off the northwest coast; 
then the better part of the principal island, which thereby got 
a peimanent name, was conquered by a second wave, the Brit- 
ons. The languages of these two peoples have persisted as Gaelic 
and Welsh: but with the Latinization of Gaul the Celtic dialects 
of tliat region disappeared, except for an occasional place name. 
And meanwhile the Gauls, whom all the ancient writers de- 
scribe as of the Nordic type, had lost their original traits through 
mingling with the native Mediterranean stock. 

The peoples whom the Romans knew as Germani are first 
heard of in the lands bordering on the Baltic. Moving south 
behind the Celts, they took over the country between the Elbe 
and the Rhine, where they were held in check by the military 
defenses of the Roman Empire, For the early Germans we have 
two principal sources: the Commentaries of Caesar (55 B.c.) and 
the Germania of Tacitus (c. a.d. 100). And of the two the latter 
is the more valuable, although the author wrote with an eye to 
reproving his luxury-loving compatriots. Thus, when Tacitus 
paints an idyllic picture of the German marriage customs and 
family life, we may suspect a little exaggeration for the sake of 
a moral lesson. The actual Germans whom we encounter in the 
pages of history— even the most primitive of them — ^were by no 
means so pure. Yet, on the whole, Tacitus gives us a reliable 
account, in many respects confirmed by later records. 

With regard to the appearance of the Germans he repeats the 
general verdict: "fierce blue eyes and reddish hair; great bodies, 
especially powerful for attack, but not equally patient of hard 
work; little able to withstand heat and thirst, though by climate 
and soil they have been inured to cold and hunger.” Csesar 
describes them as depending mainly on pasturage, together with 
fishing and hunting; Tacitus emphasizes rather their agricul- 
ture. None of the German tribes, he says, lived in cities; even 
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within their villages each man’s home was surrounded by a 
considerable open space. They used no masonry or tile; their 
houses were built of rude lumber, sometimes smeared with col- 
ored earth. Land, being plentiful, was occupied by the villages 
as needed and was distributed among the inhabitants according 
to their rank. With regard to social classes Tacitus remains 
somewhat vague. Besides hereditary noblemen, he constantly 
refers to chiefs {principes), who were largely supported by gifts 
of produce and cattle. And his typical warrior was by no means 
an agricultural laborer. During intervals of peace the bravest 
and most admired spent their time in sleeping, eating, hunting, 
and loafing, while all necessary tasks about the house or in the 
fields were left to those who could not fight: women, children, 
and other dependents. Most of the German slaves, he reports, 
were not domestic servants like the Roman slaves, but peasants 
(colont) holding plots of land from which they paid shares of 
what they raised. There were also freedmen, who were not much 
better off than slaves. 

Wealth among the Germans consisted mainly of livestock; 
cattle, horses, and other animals of inferior breed. Such prop- 
erty commonly served as money, although Roman coins had 
come into circulation along the frontier, and although silver 
cups, golden bracelets, and the like were highly prized every- 
where. The man ordinarily wore a tight-fitting garment about 
his legs (obviously breeches or hose), together with a sort of 
cloak fastened at the throat by a clasp; and these clothes were 
often made of skins taken from wild beasts. Women were likely 
to be dressed in much the same way, or perhaps in flowing robes 
of striped linen. The men allowed their beards to grow long, as 
well as their hair, which was sometimes twisted into knots 
on top of the head. Food was simple: principally fruit, game, 
and curdled milk in addition to cultivated grain. Except along 
the Roman border, the Germans were unacquainted with wine; 
instead they drank a liquid made by fermentation of wheat or 
barley “into a certain similitude of wine.” This beverage, which 
of course was beer, the warriors consumed in huge quantities, 
often prolonging their bouts for as much as a day and a night. 
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They were also addicted to gambling; it was not unusual for 
a man to stake his liberty on a last throw of the dice, to be sold 
into slavery if he lost. By way of compensation for these vices, 
Tacitus praises the Germans for their lavish hospitality, their 
unostentatious funerals, and their strict observance of the mar- 
riage bond. The rule everywhere was one husband, one wife; 
but we may suspect the influence of an economic factor, because 
we are told that such noblemen as practiced polygamy had no 
trouble in finding plenty of wives. 

On attaining man’s estate, the hee German received a gift 
of arms, which, as Tacitus remarks, corresponded to the toga 
virilis of the Romans. In the presence of the tribe the youth 
was formally invested with a spear and a shield by one of his 
relatives or some other prominent person. These arms he thence- 
forth bore on all occasions; for to lose them was to lose his 
honorable status. To have thrown away one’s shield in battle 
was considered the depth of infamy. Among the Germans every 
assembly was a military gathering. Proposals were then sub- 
mitted by the chief men to the rest of the warriors; if they 
approved, they clashed their weapons. Political organization 
was slight. The kings recognized by some of the tribes were 
little more than leaders in war; they had no arbitrary power of 
formulating laws or administering punishments. The kindred 
group remained powerful, defending its members by prosecu- 
tion of the blood-feud and collecting compensations for injuries 
done them. Even homicide could be atoned for by a payment 
of cattle to the injured family. When it came to battle, the 
average German had no extra equipment to put on; he fought 
in his ordinary clothes and with his customary arms. Very few 
had either breastplates or helmets, and cavalry tactics were little 
developed except among one or two tribes. According to Taci- 
tus, only the Suiones (Swedes) were distinguished as seafarers, 
and they used mere skiffs tmfitted with sails. 

Very characteristic of this barbarian society was the institu- 
described by Tacitus as the comitatus. Through the offer 
dhwarlike adventure and booty, any famous chief might attract 
of companions {comites). The relationship was highly 
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honorable to both parties: the men received military equipment 
and food, while in return they provided their leader with an 
effective retinue and made possible his greater exploits. The 
companion might or might not be of noble birth; within the 
retinue no such distinction could equal that of valor and loyalty 
on the field of battle. The chief must never be excelled in brav- 
ery by his followers and tliey constantly strove to be as brave as 
he. Any one of them who survived him in a fight was doomed 
to lifelong disgrace. To stand by him to the death was their 
sacred obligation. 

Tacitus gives an extensive catalogue of German tribes, but Germanic 
few of them aie ever heard of outside his pages. By the time of 
Marcus Aurelius the Marcomanni and the Quadi had become fi.iwi 
dangerous on the upper Danube, and their power was broken 
only with the utmost difficulty. Then, in the third century, a 
new series of Germanic peoples came to threaten the whole 
imperial frontier in Emope. The Goths, striking south from 
the Baltic, aushed the Sarmatians and overran the Danubian 
provinces. There, as remaiked above, they were finally checked 
by Aurelian, though he was forced to leave them in possession 
of Dacia. To the north, meanwhile, had emerged three powerful 
confederations; the Alamans ("all men”), to whom Aurelian 
abandoned the triangle between the two great rivers; the Franks 
("the free”) on the lower Rhine; and to the east of them the 
piratical Saxons ("dagger-men”), feared on both sides of the 
British Channel. This was the situation when, in the fourth 
century, the terrific onslaught of the Huns brought increasing 
pressure on the already weakened defenses of the empire. 

The Roman government had long been suffering from a rtmimf 
shortage of troops. Diocletian’s military system called for a total 
force of possibly half a million men; if enough Romans could wivice 
not be found, the emperors had to hire barbarians. So, in one 
way or another, streams of Moors in Africa, of Arabs in Syria, 
and of Germans in Europe entered the imperial service. The 
auxiliary divisions had from the earliest time been non-Roman; 
by the fourth century even the citizens in the legions were such 
as Augustus would never have recognized. Besides, through 
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extension of another ancient precedent, whole tribes had been 
admitted to the empire as allies (jcedemti), to whom lands had 
been assigned in return for an engagement to patrol the frontier. 
Thus Valentinian’s successor in the west, Gratian, formally 
established large bodies of Franks in what is now Flanders. And 
about the same time Valens, emperor in the east, made a similar 
bargain with various chieftains of the Visigoths, or West Goths, 
who had appealed to him for protection against the Huns. 

All this was ordinary enough; it was merely an unfortunate 
accident that the latter arrangement had tragic consequences. 
While the Goths were crossing the Danube, they became in- 
volved in a violent quarrel with certain high-handed officials. 
Both sides called in reinforcements, and the result was the battle 
of Adrianople (syS), in which Valens was slain. But for the 
moment there was no further trouble. The new emperor, Theo- 
dosius, quickly restored peace by carrying out the original agree- 
ment, and during the rest of his reign the Goths faithfully 
guarded the frontier, as thousands of other /mdera^t were already 
doing. The affair hardly marks the beginning of an epoch either 
for the Romans or for the barbarians. 

S. THE IMPERIAL COLLAPSE 

To explain the history of the fifth century it is necessary first 
of all to make clear the distinction between Roman and bar- 
barian. Today in America we all know of prominent men who 
are commonly referred to as Swedes, Italians, Poles, or the hke; 
but who. nevertheless, are American citizens and worthy mem- 
bers of the community. Legally their descent is of no impor- 
tance. Culturally it may or may not be, according to the degree 
of their Americanization. The situation was very much the same 
in the Roman Empire. A man was often called a Frank or a 
Goth because he came of a Frankish or a Gothic family, al- 
though he was quite as Roman as the law could make him, and 
although the better Romans of his day themselves had dubious 
ancestries. The really significant question was the extent to 
which a particular citizen had absorbed Latin culture. As a 
matter of fact, the empire of the fonrth century waa filled with 
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semi-barbarous Romans. The only difference between the 
armed forces on the two sides of the frontier was that the one 
was paid by the emperor and, presumably, was better equipped 
and better disciplined. And since the military service was the 
surest road to political preferment, the higher ofl&ces of the 
state were frequently held by men of recent barbarian extrac- 
tion. No one doubted their ability, or their desire to be good 
Romans. Acquiring wealth and power, they intermarried with 
the noblest families of the empire; for German blood, in par- 
ticular, was no social disgrace. On the contrary, the admiration 
of Roman ladies for Nordic beauty had stimulated a brisk trade 
in blond wigs made of imported barbarian tresses. 

Thus we find a Vandal soldier named Stilicho rising to high 
favor under Theodosius and his incompetent son Honorius, 
who succeeded as western emperor in 395. Stilicho — patri- 
cius, master of troops, and eventually father-in-law of the new 
emperor — ^became actual ruler of the west. Yet he remained 
unsatisfied, longing also to control the east, which had been 
placed under the sovereignty of Arcadius, the second incompe- 
tent son of Theodosius. In that design he failed, for the main 
consequence of his intrigue was to encourage another adven- 
turer like himself. This was Alaric, king of the Visigoths, i.e., 
the elected chief of the Gothic fcederati whom Theodosius had 
stationed along the Danube. Having extorted some sort of mili- 
tary commission from Arcadius, Alaric led his Goths towards 
Italy, where Stilicho was already faced by a number of other 
rebels. By calling all available troops from the northern fron- 
tiers, however, Stilicho succeeded in holding off his enemies 
until, in 408, the jealous Honorius had him executed on a 
charge of treason. The result was cliaos, for the emperor merely 
shut himself up in the impregnable fortress of Ravenna and let 
happen what would. So, although Alaiic invaded Italy, his 
negotiations with Honorius came to nothing. In revenge he 
then starved Rome into submission and gave the proud city to 
his troops for three days' pillage (410). Shortly afterwards he 
died in the midst of plans for transporting his army to Africa. 

The succeeding events may be passed over in still briefer 
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review. Under the weakling sons of Honorius and Arcadius the 
two halves of the empire drifted farther and farther apart. The 
east, as will be seen in a later chapter, continued much as before 
and even recovered strength; but the west sank to irretrievable 
ruin. Before the death of Honorius the imperial administra- 
tion, and with it the imperial defense, had utterly collapsed. 
Across the frontiers, now stripped of regular troops, poured 
hosts of barbarians, to do what they pleased with the unfortu- 
nate provinces. Britain, early abandoned to its fate, was overrun 
by Piets from beyond the northern wall, Scots from Ireland, and 
Saxons from the continent. Northern Gaul was occupied by 
Franks, Alamans, and Burgundians, while the Vandals and their 
allies took Aquitaine and Spain. The Visigoths, in tire mean- 
time, had entered a sort of Roman alliance through the marriage 
of their new king, Alaric’s brother, to a sister of Honorius. 
Acting under an official commission, they now invaded southern 
Gaul and inflicted so terrific a defeat on the Vandals that the 
latter abandoned Spain and crossed the strait to Africa (429). 
There Gaiseric, recently elected king of the Vandals, quickly 
secured the whole territory west of Tripoli, organized it as an 
independent state, and made it the base for piratical expeditions 
to the north and east. 

Meanwhile the Huns had extended their ruthless dominion 
from the Caspian to the Rhine, and had respected the Roman 
territory only because die eastern emperor had regularly paid 
them blackmail. Now, under a new and vigorous leader named 
Attila, they decided on wider operations, and it was fortunate 
for the government at Constantinople that they struck at Gaul 
rather than Greece. Although the western emperor, Valentinian 
III, could be expected to do nothing, his able master of troops, 
Aedus, took the field against the invaders. And, thanks to the 
aid of the warlike Visigoths, he won die famous battle of the 
Catalaunian Fields, in &e region now called Champagne (451)- 
Hiat battle, however, merely diverted Attijia towards Italy; the 
decisive event was his sudden death two years later. Thereupon 
h^ horde broke up and the Huns ceased to he a menace. 
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At Constantinople, meanwhile, the dynasty o£ the great Theo- Zeoo and 
dosius had ended in 450 with the death of his grandson. The 
latter, Theodosius II, deserves mention solely because a collec- western 
tion of imperial edicts issued since the accession of Constantine 
happened to be completed during his reign and so to be called 
the Theodosian Code.^ So far as the military situation was 
concerned, his death brought a decided improvement in the 
situation; for his successors, though hardly to be listed among 
the greatest of Romans, were fairly able soldiers. There was, for 
example, the one who gained power by leading a troop of 
Isaurians, wild mountaineers from Asia Minor, and who was 
first known as Tarasicodissa. Then, having gained the favor of 
Leo I and married the emperor's daughter, he changed his 
name to Zeno and as such was elevated to the purple in 474. 
Whatever his origin, he was at least no German barbarian and 
for that reason, as we shall see, made the best of an opportunity 
to rid the eastern empire of the Goths. 

In spite of the respite provided by the dissolution of Attila’s 
horde, conditions in the west became steadily worse. Valentinian 
III, the last of the Theodosian house, had Aetius put to death 
and was himself assassinated by the retainers of the latter (455). 
Gaiseric, seizing the favorable moment, brought his Vandals 
up the Tiber and sacked the capital for the second time — an 
incident that has unfairly identified their name with wanton 
destruction; for, like Alaric’s Goths, they restricted themselves 
to systematic looting. After the murder of Valentinian III the 
government of Italy fell to a series of military bosses, the local 
commanders of German mercenaries, who set up and pulled 
down emperors at pleasure until, in 476, one Odoacer decided 
that it was a useless formality. Deposing the last of the puppets^ 
a mere boy ironically called Romulus Augustulus, he sent the 
insignia of the vacant office to Zeno, who in return allowed him 
the customary title of patricius. Theoretically the empire was 
again to be ruled by one sovereign; but what was the actual 
situation? 


>^See below, p. 119, 
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5. THE GERMANS IN THE EMPIRE 

From the facts noted above it should be quite clear that the 
Roman Empire did not fall through the shock of foreign con- 
quest or become barbarized through any deliberate attack on 
its ancient culture. One who makes a careful study of the so- 
called barbarian invasions finds them very hard to define. In 
the later fourth century the empire already contained thousands 
of Germans, but they were not invaders. They were men re- 
cruited by the government to serve in the regular army or 
settled as auxiliaries along the frontiers. The former, especially, 
often attained full Roman rights and rose to high position in 
state and society. If they failed to become thoroughly Latinized, 
it was not because of antagonism on their part. The case of 
Alaric was fundamentally nothing new. In spite of attendant 
disorders, the Visigoths were officially admitted to tlie empire 
and there enjoyed a definite legal status. Alaric, like Stilicho, 
became master of troops in the imperial army. And although his 
methods were somewhat crude, he did not introduce civil war 
and rapine as novelties to the Roman troops. Then came the 
great barbarian inroads into Gaul. Franks, Alaraans, Bur- 
gundians, Vandals, and others poured across the border. Yet 
their occupation of Roman soil was eventually legalized and 
their position became indistinguishable from that of the older 
fcederati. 

Accordingly, if we allow ourselves to become fascinated by 
the forms of law, we may decide that there were neither in- 
vasions nor barbarians; that there was neither a western empire 
nor a fall of Rome. The truth is, of course, that by the fifth 
century legal theory was utterly belied by actuality. Under 
Aurelian Dacia had been definitely abandoned to the Goths; 
under Valentinian III Britain was no less definitely abandoned 
to the Angles and Saxons. For a while the imperial government 
kept up a pretense of authority in Africa; but in the face of 
Gaiseric's deeds it could deceive no one. By more gradual stages 
Spain and Gaul were also lost. Whatever the official explanation, 
these provinces were conquered and organized into kingdoms 
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by various Germanic peoples. After 476, although Zeno might 
be said to hold the administration of an undivided empire, and 
although his sovereignty was specificilly recognized by Odoacer, 
he had as little real power in Italy as in Dacia. Nor was the 
reality hidden from Zeno. When the opportunity arose, he did 
what he could to reassert his authority. 

Among the Germanic peoples freed by the death of Attila 
were the Ostrogoths, or East Goths, who were then admitted 
to the empire as foederati in the station earlier held by the 
Visigotlis. They were under several kings, one of whom had 
a son named Theodoric. The boy, being sent as a hostage to 
Constantinople, there acquired a warm admiration for Roman 
ways and absorbed at least a modicum of Greek and Latin cul- 
ture. And there, after his elevation as king, he continued to 
enjoy imperial favor, acquiring the rank of Roman citizen, 
patriciuSj and master of troops. He was even designated as one 
of the two consuls for the year 484. But as Theodoric united all 
the Ostrogoths under his command and displayed ambitions 
like those of his predecessor Alaric, Zeno determined to get rid 
of him by commissioning him against Odoacer. In 489, conser 
quently, Theodoric led his Ostrogoths to Italy, which he con- 
quered and, after the treacherous murder of Odoacer, ruled 
without challenge until his death in 526. 

To the west, meanwhile, the Visigoths had extended their 
control over most of Spain and southern Gaul, including Aqui- 
taine and Provence (see Map IV). The Burgundians, pushing 
south from the country of the Alamans along the Rhine, had 
occupied the territory that has since been called Burgundy. 
And in northern Gaul the Franks had now become a formidable 
power under the vigorous Chlodovech, or Clovis, of the family 
known as Merovingian. Originally he wtis only one of many 
Frankish kings — the leader of a heathen band that had settled in 
and about the city of Toumai. A thoroughly cruel and unscru- 
pulous barbarian, Clovis soon proved himself to be also a 
remarkably able commander. An initial victory at Soissons over 
a local chieftain gave him possession of the region between the 
Seine and the Loire. Then, turning against the Alamans, he 
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defeated them near Strasbourg and seized the upper Rhine- 
lands. About this time, through the influence of his Burgundian 
wife, he was converted to Christianity — a momentous step in his 
career, for the church now hailed him as the champion of the 
true faith against his heathen or, heretic neighbors.® To Clovis 
the lole was entirely congenial. Forcing the Buigundians to join 
with him, he marched against the Visigoths and crushed them 
in a decisive battle near Poitiers (Boy). The Ostrogothic king, 
it is true, intervened to keep the Franks away from the Medi- 
terranean, preserving Septimania for tlie Visigoths and taking 
Provence for himself. But Clovis annexed the rest of Aquitaine 
and, before his death in 51 1, rounded out his dominions to the 1 
north by murdering or deposing •all the other Frankish kings. 

By the opening of the sixth century the Roman world had Roman 
thus come to present a very confused picture. One important 
aspect, Christianity, will be separately considered in the next insti- 
chapter. And it will be convenient to leave any further appraisal 
of Ae eastern empire as an introduction to the reign of Jus- 
tinian. In the present connection only a few statements have 
to be made about the mixture of institutions that henceforth 
characterized the western provinces. However meager our 
sources generally, we may at least be certain that throughout 
most of their subjected territories the Germans were a small 
minority whose dominion rested on military strength. Once 
that was broken, the conquerors vanished — to be absorbed into 
the conquered population, to whom they had already tended 
to be assimilated. Biologically, the result was negligible; cul- 
turally, it merely served to accelerate a process of baibarization 
begun long before. As will be apparent from the events of later 
centuries, this was certainly true of the Vandals in Africa and 
of the Goths in Spain and Italy. Elsewhere, particularly in Gaul 
and Britain, the permanence of the Frankish and Saxon king- 
doms assured the persistence of the invading nations, together 
with much of their custom. Even there, however, we find a deep 
Roman influence that became increasingly significant with the 
passage of time. 

* On the Atian heresy and its spread among the Goths see bdow, ftp. Ss-Sg. 
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The most thoroughly Roman of all the barbarian kingdoms 
■was that of the Ostrogoths in Italy. Under Theodoric the old 
administrative system continued without a break. He was sur- 
rounded by officials bearing the traditional titles of Diocletian’s 
empire. At Rome the consuls and other magistrates were an- 
nually installed and the senate still enjoyed its accustomed pres- 
tige. To enforce the Roman la-w, Theodoric promulgated his 
famous Edict, which was modeled on the Theodosian Code. His 
taxes were the same as had been collected by his predecessors. 
He even distributed grain to the populace and gave the tradi- 
tional shows. All military power, however, was reserved to the 
Goths, who were settled on die lands assigned to them and, 
having no protection from the Roman law, were governed by 
their ancient customs. In strict theory the kingship of Theodoric 
was a personal command recognized by a group of Germans 
domiciled in the empire; his authority in Italy rested upon an 
office conferred by Zeno. When dealing with barbarian princes 
of the west, Theodoric acted as one sovereign among others; but 
he always treated the emperor with great deference. In every 
respect he tried to be a good Roman. Although he is said to 
have been illiterate, the greatest Latin -writers of the day served 
at his court; Gassiodorus as his secretary and Boethius as his 
master of offices.* He repaired the aqueducts and other Roman 
monuments, and himself erected a number of splendid build- 
ings.* Aside from the rather mysterious execution of Boethius 
on a charge of treason, his reigft ended in general tranquillity 
and good feeling — a bright interlude in an otherwise gloomy 
Age. 

y Like Theodoric, the Burgundian and Visigothic kings issued 
collections of laws for their Roman subjects, which were there- 
fore drawn in large part from the Theodosian Code. Following 
the example of his royal neighbors, Clovis then published the 
Salic Lav). But the principal source of his compilation, as the 
title implies, was the custom of the Salian Franks, the particular 
group of peoples that had first recognized him as king. In this 


*See below, pp. 94, 168. 
<See bdow, p. iis> 
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connection it should be noted that the Salic Law, like the other 
records of the continental Germans, was composed in Latin. 
Except for an occasional word, these recoids tell us nothing 
about the Germanic languages. To gain a knowledge of the lat- 
ter, we must turn to actual writings in German, of which the 
earliest were the Gothic Bible of Ulfilas and the Anglo-Saxon 
dooms. 

Even before the Visigoths were permitted to cross the Danube 
in the fourth century, most of them had been converted to 
Christianity through the preaching of their first bishop, Ulfilas 
(d. 383). Desiring to translate the Scriptures for the benefit of 
his countrymen, he adapted the Greek alphabet to the purpose 

iiaf riN AniM 

c^iNM^ Anoe 

N I fk.'T TMl h n vfl'lHK 

Figure 6,— Example or Ganac Writino.* 

(see Figure 6). And thanks to his accomplishment, we may be 
sure of many Gothic wmds — not only what they meant but also 
how they were pronounced. To find a similar development in 
western Europe, we have to wait until the seventh century. By 
that time the Germanic conquerors of southeastern Britain had 
been generally Christianized by Roman missionaries.® It was 
their introduction of the Latin alphabet that made possible the 
writing of the language which we know as Old English or Anglo- 
Saxon, and which was soon used for the dooms, statements of 
customary law drawn up by the local kings (see Figure i^). 

The Anglo-Saxons, having settled in a province that had been 
only partially Latinized and remaining isolated for a long time 
thereafter, preserved a relatively large puoportion of their Ger- 

• QVETHUN DU IM jfAINAI: DU HVE Nl ATTAUHUTH INA. This is John, 
vii’. 45: "[and they] said unco them, Wby have ye not brought him?” 

E See below, p. 160. 
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manic customs. The same truth will perhaps hold for the Franks 
in the extreme north of Gaul. Elsewhere, however, they tended 
to be absorbed into the native population and to adopt the 
institutions of the latter. After conquering most of Gaul, Clovis 
attempted to reign as the lawful successor of the Roman em- 
perors. He assumed the imperial regalia and surrounded himself 
with household ministers whose titles were at least reminiscent 
of Diocletian’s court. In so far as possible he maintained the 
Roman administration, collecting taxes, enforcing justice, and 
promulgating olRcial documents according to the ancient forms. 
Nor were his Frankish subjects at all unwilling to accept any 
Roman usages that seemed profitable: the ownership of agrar- 
ian estates, the enjoyment of aristocratic privileges, and the 
like. Yet the persistence of Roman custom was necessarily re- 
stricted by the actualities of life. Clovis, at best, could be only 
a crude imitation of a Caesar; the bulk of his warriors, for all 
their admiration of Roman ways, continued to be thoroughly 
barbarian. 

With regard to the mixture of Roman and Germanic elements 
in the institutional development of mediteval Europe there has 
been great dispute among historians. An introductory sketch, 
very happily, can pass over most of this controversy to deal with 
facts which are better established. We may, in the first place, be 
reasonably certain that the Germanic conquerors preserved, as 
best they could, the economic arrangements of their conquered 
territories; but that, by virtue of their military domination, 
they henceforth dictated the aristocratic standards of life. 
Within a few generations the Gallo-Roman gentleman, even a 
member of the senatorial nobility, had adopted the warlike 
habits, together with the costume and arms, of the barbarian 
tribesman. To maintain his social position, in other words, he 
had tp be a Frank; he married his daughters to Frankish war- 
riors and gave his sons Frankish names. The inevitable result 
was the disappearance of Romans, as such, throughout the 
'Merovingian kingdom; though still differentiated in the Salic 
they cease to appear in the later enactments. And below 
this semi-barbarous military and agrarian aristocracy a sirqilar 
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amalgamation produced an economically dependent peasantry. 

Roman slaves and coloni, unfree or half-free Germans, captives 
in war, and other subjected persons were merged to form the 
villein class of the Middle Ages. 

Under these conditions it was quite impossible to enforce judjdai 
any uniform system of law. Generally throughout the barbarian 
states counts {comites) were appointed by the kings to act as 
their subordinates in the local administrative districts, which 
usually corresponded to the civitates of the late empire. Such a 
count was likely to be a professional warrior rather tlian a 
trained civil servant; and in lieu of a salary he was regularly 
permitted to keep a share of his official perquisites. Within a 
particular territory the count raised the king’s military forces, 
collected his revenues, and held his courts. As long as Romans 
could be distinguished from Goths, Burgundians, Franks, and 
others, each people was supposed to enjoy its own law. But the 
ultimate result was merely that in every region the majority of 
the wealthier inhabitants determined whatever judicial pro- 
cedure was to prevail. The count or his subordinate presided 
over the court and saw to the king’s financial interests; the 
court itself, consisting of the more substantial persons of the 
vicinity, declared the law and supervised all trials. Often, for 
the sake of convenience, much of the routine work was dele- 
gated to a select group of judgment-finders — ^such as the Anglo- 
Saxon doomsmen or the Frankish rachimburgi. In any case the 
actual law which was thus administered would be based on the 
unwritten custom of the countryside. 

Theoretically, such older provinces as Italy and southern 
Gaul remained faithful to the Roman law. But even there tlie 
absence of professional judges, as also of literate suitors, led 
to a rapid decay of the ancient system. Legal education was 
virtually restricted to the training of notaries — ^men who could 
draw up wills, deeds, contracts, and other necessary instru- 
ments. The study of jurisprudence flourished only in the east- 
ern empire; throughout the west even the more learned could 
be expected to master only the poor summaries and adaptations 
issued by the authority of barbarian princes. To live under the 
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Roman law thus became a matter of accepting certain iradi 
tional forms with regard to marriage, testamentary succession, 
conveyance of land, and the like. Judicial procedure ceased to 
be Roman in any proper sense of the word. More particularly, 
the ancient method of trial — ^with its strictly enforced rules for 
the conduct of plaintiff and defendant, for the admission of 
evidence, and for the establishment oi proof — fell into complete 
abeyance. On all sides men found it easier to adopt the more 
primitive custom of the baibarians. During many centuries, 
accordingly, the common practice of the western European 
courts came to be dominated by Germanic rather than by 
Roman precedent. 

As provided by the Salic Law, the Anglo-Saxon dooms, and 
similar compilations, any man (A) who wished to bring suit 
against another (B) first had to summon him, in the presence 
of witnesses, to attend the local court and there reply to a par- 
ticular charge. If B failed to appear within a certain time, the 
court would authorize A, with whatever aid he could muster, 
to take forcible action against the delinquent. Suppose, how- 
ever, that B saw fit to defend the suit. A, by means of a pre- 
scribed formula, would pronounce his accusation, and B in the 
same way would deny it. The court, or a select group of dooms- 
men, would then order some kind of trial to be held on a future 
day. The burden of proof would rest on B and he would nor- 
mally be allowed to clear himself by compurgation. That is to 
say, he would take a solemn oath that he was innocent and pre- 
sent a definite number of associates to swear that his oath was 
pure. This entire procedure, it should be noted, was highly 
ritualistic. To make his accusation stick, A had to be letter- 
perfect in all required oaths and affirmations; if, on the other 
hand, B or any of his oath-helpers made the slightest verbal slip, 
his defense collapsed. 

Much always depended on the character of the persons con- 
cerned. A man’s "swearing-worth" varied according to his rank; 
the oath of a nobleman would counterbalance the oaths of at 
least six ordinary freemen. Besides, any one of bad reputation 
tvould hardly be permitted to bring a valid charge in court or, 
yihen accused, to clear himself by compurgation. In case a dc- 
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fendant was barred from that mode of proof, or was unable to 
find the necessary oath-helpers, he generally had to fall back 
on the ordeal. After solemn prayer, he plunged his arm into a 
pot of boiling water or with his bare hand carried a heated bar 
of iron for a certain distance. He was acquitted if the arm or 
hand, having been bound up for three days, was officially pro- 
nounced clean — ^i.e., apparently, not infected. Other varieties 
of ordeal were sometimes used, as well as the judicial combat. 

In the latter procedure, which was especially popular among 
the Franks, the two parties, or perhaps their lawfully appointed 
champions, fought a duel in some prescribed way. And since 
God had been invoked to defend the right, the victor would 
be held to have proved his case. Germanic trials thus regularly 
implied an appeal for divine intervention — to determine the 
outcome of a fight, the result of a physical test, or the validity 
of an oath. It was only occasionally that facts were established 
by what we should call legal evidence, as when a charter was 
produced to show title to land or when the purchase of an ox 
was attested by a witness to the transaction. 

' From one or the other of the parties to a suit the king always Wergcids 
collected some kind of fee in return for his guarantee of justice; 
and whenever the case involved a breach of the king’s personal satio^ 
protection or special privilege, he might exact a very heavy fine. 

None of the Germanic peoples, however, had arrived at a 
clear idea of crime as distinct from civil injury. The custom de- 
scribed by Tacitus still prevailed: homicide, assault, theft, and 
the like remained primarily offenses against the individual and 
his kinsmen. If the latter were not bought off, they were law- 
fully entitled to seek revenge by prosecuting a blood-feud. So 
the killing of a man regularly necessitated the payment to the 
relatives of his wergeld, a sum detei mined by his social rank. 
Wounding called for compensation in proportion to the value 
of the part affected, and other wrongs, whether physical or 
moral, had to be atoned for in the same way. The codes of the 
barbarian kings thus tended, in tihe main, to be tariffs of the 
amounts charged for every kind of injurious action. Here are 
a few examples. 

In case of conviaion, the Salie Law provides the {oUowmg 
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compositions. For stealing a sucking pig, a calf, a sheep, or a 
goat, 5^.;® an ox or a cow with a calf, 35s.: a bull, 45J. (double 
that if it belonged to the king); a dog, a hive of bees, a boat, a 
fence, or flour fiom a mill. 15s.; a trained hawk or a stag hound, 
45s ; a slave or a horse, (minimum) 30s. For housebreaking 
without theft, 35s.; with theft, up to 35s. extra. For carrying off 
the wife of a freeman, 200s. For arson, either of a house with 
people in it or of a stable with animals in it, 63s. For slaying a 
Roman, 100s.; a free Frank, 2005. — ^penalties that were tripled 
if the slain man was in the royal service or if the slayer attempted 
to hide the body. For assault and robbery of a Roman, 35J.; of 
a free Frank, 63s. For unjustly accusing a freeman before the 
king, 63J. For binding a freeman, 30J. For destroying the use 
of a hand, a foot, or an eye, 63s. For stabbing or for striking 
with bloodshed, 15J.; for striking without bloodshed, 3s. For 
slanderously calling a woman a whore, 45s.; calling a man a spy 
or a perjurer, 15s.; calling a man a fox or a hare or saying he 
had thrown away his shield (cf. Tacitus), 3s. 

The early dooms of the Anglo-Saxons contain many similar 
enactments. We thus find that in seventh-century Kent the ordi- 
nary freeman’s wergeld was lOos., normally paid in unblemished 
livestock; one fifth “at the open grave” and the rest within 
forty days. Compensation for breaking the fence round a man’s 
house, for slanderously calling him a perjurer, or for unjusti- 
fiably taking his ale-cup away from him, was 6s.; for binding 
him, aos.; for seducing his wife, his entire wergeld — and the 
offender had to "get another wife with his own money and 
bring her to the other man’s home” I An elaborate list of pay- 
ments for all kinds of wounds includes the following compen- 
sations for total loss: an eye or a foot, 50J.; an ear, 25s.; a tooth, 
w. to 6s., according to its prominence; a thumb, 20J, (its nail, 
gs.); other fingers, from 4s. to 1 is. (their nails, is. each); toes, 
half the rate for die corresponding fingers. 

For over jflvfi hundred years it was barbarous custom of this 
9(ftt that superseded the majestic law of Rome throughout most 
w^tem world. 

i -4 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CHURCH AFTER CONSTANTINE 


1. ECCLESIASTICAL GOVERNMENT 

Christianity, as remarked above, was one of several mystic 
faiths that, originating in the east, swept through the Roman 
Empire. In the first century it remained very obscure; in the 
second century it gained sufficient prominence to awaken an in- 
creasing hostility on the part of the government; in the third 
century it grew so strong that persecution of its followers came 
to be recognized as useless; and, finally, in the fourth century 
it became the official religion of the state. Meanwhile — in the 
course of bitter conflict with the Jews, with the empire, and 
with pagan sects — the church had developed a powerful or- 
ganization. Whatever tlie controversies that were to arise over 
this development a thousand years later, there were none in the 
fourth century. So, without raising the question of absolute 
truth, which must remain a matter of faith, we may restrict 
our attention to the theory and practice of the church as it 
then was. 

The ultimate authority, to which appeal was made for the 
settlement of all disputes, was the sacred tradition of the faith- 
ful. Part of that tradition was contained in the Scriptures, but 
the acceptance of such writings as divinely inspired was itself 
traditional. In ecclesiastical history a collection of authoritative 
books is called a canon. The Christian Bible includes two such 
canons, known as the Old and New Testaments. The Old Testa- 
ment of the Christians was not the original Hebrew canon, but 
a Creek version called the Septuagint, which had been drawn 
up for the use of HelleniZed Jews in Alexandria, and Which 
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included various books that had never been written in Hebrew.^ 
The New Testament was a subsequent compilation that took 
form as the result of Christian usage. As late as the time of Con- 
stantine, altliough Paul’s epistles, the four gospels, and the 
Acts of the Apostles were universally recognized, opinions were 
still divided with regard to the Apocalypse, the epistles attrib- 
uted to otlier disciples, and certain additional writings. The 
final determination of die canon, therefore, came only with the 
formal organization of the church in the period immediately 
following. 

In the meantime, however, |all Christian communities had 
come to hold certain fundamental doctrines: especially that 
Christ, the Son of God, had founded His church on earth to 
provide men with a new means of salvation — the holy sacra- 
ments .jA sacrament, to use the phrase that was to become offi- 
cial, is the “outward sign of an inward grace.’’ The outward 
sign is the ceremonial; the inward grace is the grace of God 
spiritually transforming the recipient. According to this view, 
every sacrament is a mystery, a miracle that produces results 
otherwise unobtainable. The sacrament of baptism, for in- 
stance, is held to wash away the sin inherited by the child from 
his first parents, Adam and Eve. On becoming old enough to 
know right from wrong, he is admitted to the Christian con- 
gregation by another sacrament, confirmation. Henceforth he 
is bound to confess his sins and, on proving his repentance, he 
receives absolution, together with a temporal penalty — prayer, 
fasting, or the performance of other holy works — assessed in 
proportion to the evil that he has committed. This is the sacra- 
ment of penance, performed like baptism for one individual. 
On the other hand, the celebration of the eucharist, popularly 
known as the mass, is rather a community service, in which the 
congregation meets to commemorate the last supper of the Lord 
and through the sacramental bread and wine enters into mystic 
communion with Him. 

^Such »s Bsthnu, Tobitj and Maccabees, -which, ii printed in a Protestant Bible, 
are labeled Apocrypha, 
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’To administer sacraments like these the ordinary person was Theory 
held to be obviously incompetent; the supernatural powers of 
the church had been entrusted to a sacerdotal class, admission succession 
to which was itself a sacrament — ^that of ordination^The justi- 
fication of this idea was the theory of the apostolic succession. \ 

The apostles, it was affirmed, had received divine authority from-’' 

Christ, who had laid His hands upon them and so commis- 
sioned them to continue the work He had begun. They in turn, 
by the same ceremony, had commissioned others; and upon their 
successors, the ordained clergy, devolved the power of adminis- 
tering the sacraments and governing the church^ut the apos- 
tolic authority, according to this doctrine, was given in its 
entirety only to the bishop {episcopus),(§tiie priest (presbyter) 
was his subordinate, empowered to administer all the sacra- 
ments except confirmation and ordination. And below the 
priesthood a number of lesser grades came to be recognized, of 
which the highest was that of deacon. 

It was only after the legalization of Christianity that ecclesi- Territorial 
astical government came to be based on a territorial plan bor- 
rowed from the Roman Empire. The unit was the civitas, the 
bishop’s diocese or see (from sedes, seat), in which stood his 
cathedral church (from cathedra, the episcopal chair). The dio- 
cese was subdivided into parishes, both urban and rural, each 
of which was entrusted to a priest named by the bishop. Earlier, 
on the death of a bishop, the man to be conseCTated in his place 
had been chosen through a somewhat informal election, in 
which popular acclaim was frequently a decisive factor. Later, 
as the episcopal office gained prominence in society and politics, 
it became a prize to be secured through influential patrons, or 
even to be fought over by rival fections. So the actual choice 
of a bishop was gradually taken over by the clergy of the dio- 
cese, and little was left to the populace beyond a sort of con- 
firmatory applause. 

A much more troublesome problem concerned the relative 
dignity of bishops. For both civil and ecclesiastical administra- 
tion a number of dvitates were combined to form a ^evince. 

One city in each province served as the metropolis, and the 
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bishop of such a city, styled metropolitan or archbishop, nor- 
mally enjoyed the right of consecrating all bishops within his 
jurisdiction. Thus far there was general agreement, but the 
higher grades were a subject of dispute. Applying the imperial 
system of organization in its entirety would demand prelates 
corresponding to the vicars and prefects. And would not the 
supreme rank then have to be shared by the bishops of Rome 
and Constantinople? Although such a rigorous hierarchy of ec- 
clesiastical offices was never actually established, it might well 
have been it the empire had not disintegrated. As long as the 
emperors ruled the Roman world, the church tended to be gov- 
erned according to their ideas. And they unquestionably re- 
garded it as a department of state, administered by public offi- 
cials under the sovereignty of Augustus. The peculiar authority 
of the clergy extended only to matters of faith and religious 
discipline; their acts, like those of other subjects, depended for 
legality upon imperial decree^ 

In this connection the policy of the fourth-century emperors 
with regard to heresy is very illuminating. The concept of 
heresy had already become clearly defined in the earlier period 
— as a doctrine advanced in the name of Christianity but de- 
nounced by the church as contrary to the orthodox faith. Thus 
the attempt of the so-called Gnostics® to combine Christianity 
with Neo-Platonic mysticism had been rejected by the general 
agreement of the Christian leaders. In the time of Constantine, 
however, more serious controversies arose within the organized 
church itself. In 514 a coimcil of western bishops called by the 
emperor at Arles condemned the Donatists — a fanatical group 
which, rebelling against the bishop of Carthage, asserted that 
the validity of a sacrament depended on the personal character 
of the minister.® Then, a few years later, a priest of Alexandria 
named Aiius began a dispute that was to have much graver con- 
sequences. With what seemed to him unescapable logic he 

*See above, pp. 54-65. 

♦ Thto doctfine, tevlved by many later sects, -was quite Incompatible utith the 
of dta organised church, that a sacrament is a divine mirade which is 
eQcUdou^ without regard, to the merit o( the person who administers it or to 
tlhit of the reetpienti 
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argued that Christ, being the Son of God, must have been 
younger than the Father; must, indeed, have been a creature 
rather than a divinity in the absolute sense. Othenvise, said 
Arius, Christians would have to admit that they were wor- 
shiping two gods. Eloquent champions, notably Athanasius, 
at once arose to defend the traditional faith. They insisted that, 
although the doctrine of the Incarnation necessitated belief in 
the humanity of Jesus, Christians must also believe that He 
was truly God as well, or their customary worship of Him would 
be no better than idolatry. 

In 325, accordingly, Constantine summoned the bishops 
from all Christendom to decide the question of Arianism in 
a great meeting at Nictea, the first general council in the history 
of the church. Before tlie assembled pi elates, perhaps three 
hundred in all, the emperoi appealed in person to urge the 
cause of unity. The result was a nearly unanimous declaration 
condemning the views of Arius and prescribing the formula of 
Christian belief that, with later amendments, is known as the 
Nicene Creed. Nevertheless, in one form or another Arianism 
persisted in the eastern provinces and was thence carried to 
the Germans by missionaries — among them the famous Ulfilas, 
translator of the Bible into the Gothic language.^ The conver- 
sion of the Goths to unorthodox Christianity caused them much 
trouble when they came to rule parts of the empire; for in the 
meantime Theodosius had secured the final outlawry of Arian- 
ism in a council at Constantinople (381) and had established 
severe penalties to crush heresy throughout the Roman terri- 
tory. The troubles of the fifth century naturally prevented any 
rigorous enforcement of the law. Yet the leaders of the church 
could not forget that the Visigothic and Ostrogothic kings were 
Arian heretics and in preference to them supported the bar- 
barous Clovis, who had been baptized in the orthodox faith. 

We have seen that, according to the imperial theory, the nor- 
mal government of the church rested with a hierarchy of bishops 
corresponding to the hierarchy of civil officials, and that any 
major cause of dispute should be submitted to a general coun- 

*See alJove, p. jj. 
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cil of the bishops and settled by the emperor’s promulgation of 
their decision. But from an early time this theory had been 
opposed by another, to which the calamitous events of the fifth 
century inevitably gave fresh prominence. Christian tradition, 
said the upholders of the latter theory, was essentially that 
handed down by the apostles and preserved in the churches 
which they had founded: especially Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Rome. By the test of apostolic foundation, of course, Constan- 
tinople had no claim to superior rank. Rome, on the other 
hand, was the city where, by ancient tradition, the apostles 
Peter and Paul had both been martyred, and where Peter had 
been the first bishop. Furthermore, according to the gospel of 
Matthew (xvi, 18-19), Peter was the rock on which Christ had 
built His church, the keeper of the keys to the kingdom of 
heaven, the holder of the power to bind and loose. As Peter 
had been the head of the apostles, so his successor, tlie bishop 
of Rome or pope,® was the head of all bishops, the supreme 
authority of Christendom, 

The early To State this theory was one matter, to enforce it quite an- 

papacy otlier. Of the popes during the first two Christian centuries 
little more is known than a list of their names. It is only after 
the time of Constantine that the sources begin to reveal cer- 
tain popes as distinct individuals who play an active part in the 
affairs of the universal church. Thus Damasus I (366-84) ap- 
pears as the author of a digest setting forth the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the Roman see, including a definite assertion of the 
papal supremacy. He also proclaimed what was thereafter to be 
the official canon of the New Testament and, as will be ex- 
plained below, commissioned the illustrious Jerome to revise 
the Latin translation of the Bible. From his successor, Siricius 
(384-99), come the oldest extant papal decretals, formal letters 
on questions of law and doctrine submitted to Rome for de- 
cision. And with Leo the Great (440-61) — ^a distinguished writer, 
an eloquent preacher, and an inspiring leader in an age of 

^This. tide is merely a, form of the Latin papa (father). It could he used in 
addressing any priest, but in the tvest, as a mark of special honor, it came to be 
reserved for the Roman bishop. 
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political ruin — control by the papacy was accepted by most 
local churches of the west. 

In the east, on the other hand, the papal sovereignty was 
bitterly opposed. There the emperor remained powerful, sum- 
moning councils to decide religious disputes and warmly sup- 
porting the claim of Constantinople to equality with Rome in 
ecclesiastical privilege. This, assuredly, was one important cause 
of dissension between east and west. Another was the funda- 
mental incompatibility of Greek and Latin theologians. An 
earlier council, that of Ephesus (431), had condemned the 
Syrian Nestorius for so far distinguishing the divine from the 
human nature in Christ as to deny to the Virgin Mary the title. 
Mother of God. Since then a number of clergymen, led by the 
prelates of Egypt, had gone to the opposite extreme of attribut- 
ing only one nature to Christ. Then, in 45J, the views of the 
latter group — or monophysites, as they came to be called — ^were 
rejected by an imperial council at Chalcedon in favor of Pope 
Leo’s judgment as to the combination in Christ of both the 
human and the divine nature. Yet, in spite of the decision thus 
rendered and generally agreed to in the west, controversy on 
the same subject continued to rage throughout the east and so, 
as will be seen in the following chapters, to determine the 
course of many famous events. 

Whatever may have been the theory, it is obvious that in 
practice the church of the fifth century was very different from 
what it had been in the days of, Roman persecution. Christian- 
ity then was not a faith for the ease-loving and indifferent; there 
was no worldly advantage in holding ecclesiastical office. But 
the conversion of Constantine made Christianity fashionable. 
The clergy attained social and political prominence. The local 
churches, through gifts and bequests, acquired extensive prop- 
erty. Finally, the decrees of Theodosius compelled all Roman 
subjects, except the tolerated Jews, to become ostensibly Chris- 
tian. In reality, many of them remained pagan, especially 
throughout the country districts — ^as the word itself implies 
(paganus, a rustic). And even more of them, although they 
assumed the Christian name, remained pagan at heart; for the 
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earlier situation had been reversed. To be a Christian was now 
a matter of law, rather than of religious fervor. Being a prac- 
tical institution, the church had to take the people as they came 
and mold its requirements to suit the great majority; but in 
so doing it could hardly satisfy those who demanded a more 
rigorous Christianity. For them — "the religious," as they were 
significantly called — the church came to provide an ascetic life 
primarily devoted to worship and meditation. 


2. MONASTICISM 


M^sd- 
cum and 
aKctidnu 


^Omtk 

Hub 


Religion in all ages has carried with it a certain element of 
mysticism, an unending search for hidden truth through some 
form of supernatural revelation; and in this search men have 
very generally believed that they have been aided by asceticism, 
the denial to themselves of lawful pleasures or the infliction 
upon themselves of unnecessary hardships. Ascetic practices 
have commonly included celibacy, fasting, prolonged prayer 
at the expense of sleep, and the renunciation of such luxuries 
as bathing, soft beds, and comfortable clothes. For priests the 
church came to prescribe a fairly rigorous standard that, at 
least in the west, contained the prohibition of marriage. And 
at particular times all Christians were required to observe a 
stricter discipline than normal; on Fridays and during Lent, 
for example, they ought to abstain from eating meat. To many, 
however, these ordinary requirements seemed inadequate, ^hey 
felt that, to attain salvation, they must escape from the world 
and pursue a still more ascetic litml^p a woman might abandon 
her family ties and vow perpetual chastit)^ a man might give 
his wealth to the poor and retire into solitude for the sake of 
acquiring merit through continual prayer and the mortification 
of the flesh(Such a woman was called a nuiiNsuch a man was 
called a monk (momchtts), which literally means one living 
lionet a hermit. 

original monk thus found a cave or built himself a hut 

relying on the offerings of the faithful, he could hope 
td enjpy the necessary leisure for the perfection of holiness. 
SIhjdB existmce is relatively easy in a climate like that of Egypt, 
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it was hardly strange that this country should witness the first 
noteworthy development of Christian monasticism^t. Anthony 
of EgyptAwe are told, was inspired by the reading of a text in 
the Gospel to adopt an^scedc life in the outskirts of his native 
town and then to go into the desert, where he spent many years 
as a hermitA Gaining a great reputation for sanctity, was 
imitated by a host of others and finally, at their request (about 
305), established for them a sort of common discipline.) The 
Antonian system, which thenceforth prevailed in Lower Egypt, 
prescribed no community life. Each monk had his own cell and 
there continued whatever practices he liked, meeting widi the 
rest for ecclesiastical service on Saturday and Sunday^Jt was 
consequently left for St. Pachomius, about ten years later, to 
draw up the first rule for cenobites, monks living in true com- 
munities') Although each brother occupied a separate dwelling, 
he was supposed to follow a definite schedule of divine worship, 
reading of the Scriptures, and manual laborf By the end of the 
fourth century, it is said, there were no less than seven thousand 
Pachomian monks in Upper Egypt and a similar plan had been 
successfully applied to colonies of nuns. 'S 

Spreading into Asia, both systems of monastic life attained 
remarkable popularity. In Syria, where the climate was espe- 
cially favorable, hermits continued to enjoy great renown. 
Among them the most famous was St. Simeon Stylites (d. 459), 
who took up his abode on top of a pillar just wide enough to 
lie on. There he lived without descending for thirty years, and 
in the course of that time increased the height of his perch from 
six to sixty feet, getting needed supplies by lowering a basket 
on the end of a rope. Meanwhile a more sensible development 
of monasticism had been made by St. Basil, a Greek of Pontus, 
in the later fourth centuryA After studying the Antonian and 
Padiomian customs, he rejected them for his country and sub- 
stituted what we still know as a monastery — ^a house where the 
monks all live together under one roof, sharing common quai^ 
ters and participating in a common routine of existence. Under 
the Basilian rule no trace remained of the old individualism; 
the monk found each day taken up with a prescribed order o£ 
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activity, which left nothing to personal caprice. The principal 
object, of course, was divine worship; but the many services 
were interspersed with hard work, which Basil thought prefer- 
able to exaggerated asceticism. The Basilian system rapidly 
spread from the Hellenized provinces of Asia and Europe to 
the newly converted kingdoms of the Slavs — throughout all of 
which it has remained the standard form of monasticism down 
to the present. 

^In the west, meanwhile, the example of the Egyptian monks 
had come to be widely followed before the end of the fourth 
century. It became increasingly common for persons of good 
birth, both men and women, to renounce the world and adopt 
some form of ascetic life) Hermits appeared on all sides and 
many of them formed religious communities of the Pachomian 
type. Those at Tours and Larins were especially famous in fifth- 
century Gaul, and it was from there that monastic institutions 
were carried to Ireland by the illustrious St. Patrick (d. 461). 
The latter, according to the traditional story, was born of Chris- 
tian parents in Britain and was originally named Sucat. As a 
youth, he was captured by Irish pirates and held by them for 
about six years. Having escaped in a ship bound for Gaul, he 
became a monk at Ldrins and later took holy orders under the 
Latin name of Patricius. But his great ambition had always been 
to convert the wild people who had enslaved him; so, in 432, 
he was consecrated bishop and formally dispatched on a mis- 
sion to Ireland. Spending there the rest of a long life, he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the bulk of the Irish enrolled under 
the standard of the Cross. How the ecclesiastical organization 
which he thus established was extended by zealous Irish mis- 
sionaries to Britain and thence to the continent will be seen in 
a later drapter. 

jThe system that was to win lasting success in western Europe, 
however, was not Egyptian monasticism but the more peculiarly 
Latin monasticism of St. Benedict^According to the Dialogu-es 
of Pope Gregory I,® Benedict was bom of a noble family in the 
Roman municipality of Nursia and, like other youths of his 

*See bdow, pp. 164-65, 
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class, was sent to be educated in the capital. There he became 
disgusted with the vicious life of the fashionable world and de- 
cided to become a hermit. For a number of years he lived in a 
cave overlooking the valley of Subiaco, being scantily fed by a 
friend from a nearby monastery. As the fame of his holiness 
spread abroad, disciples thronged to the vicinity, so that Bene- 
dict soon found himself the spiritual dhector of a large com- 
munity. Then came persecution from various rival establish- 
ments devoted to a laxer code of morals; and finally, about 520, 
Benedict led a band of his most ardent followers to a new abode 
on the summit of a commanding hill called Monte Gassino, 
where he composed the rule that was to dominate the religious 
life of the west. It has often been said that his rule was drawn 
up for the monks at Monte Gassino, but Benedict’s own lan- 
guage proves that from the outset he contemplated a reformed 
discipline for monasteries generally. Indeed, any one who care- 
fully reads the rule may easily perceive that it takes the ideals 
of monasticism for granted and restricts its emphasis to the 
means by which they can best be attained. 

Benedict, he declares in his prologue, "is about to institute 
a school for the service of God." He intends to ordain nothing 
severe or oppressive although, "to amend vice and preserve 
charity," certain matters have to be regulated "somewhat 
strictly.” At the end the author warns the reader not to be satis- 
fied with what he has just perused. To attain a greater perfec- 
tion of learning and virtue, he should study the Scriptures and 
the works of the holy fathers; Benedict himself has composed 
"merely a little rule for beginners." And it applies only to 
cenobites, "the best kind of monks." After long training in a 
monastery one may safely become a hermit, but without such 
experience the solitary life is dangerous. There can be no true 
holiness without law; one who shuts himself up without a 
shepherd is in his own fold, not the Lord's. 

A man desiring admission to the Benedictine community 
must first serve for a time as a novice, and so prove his deter- 
mination and sincerity. Finally, after demonstrating his fitness 
to be a brother, he is to sign in writing a solemn vow of sta- 
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bility, conversion of life, and obedience. Thus he promises to 
give up his old life and adopt that of the monk; he resigns his 
own. will and becomes subject in all ways to the abbot, the 
elected head of the monastery; and he sweais to remain per- 
manently inside it, for without special authorization he may 
not set foot beyond its walls. The monastic life implies the 
obligations of chastity and poverty. The first Benedict hardly 
refers to; the second he dwells on at length. 

Let no one presume to give or receive anything without the command o£ 
the abbot, or to have anything of his own: neither book, nor tablets, nor 
pen — ^nothing whatsoever. For those who are i ot permitted to have even 
their bodies and wills under their otvn autl ority should look to the father 
of the monastery for all necessary things; they should hare nothing but 
what the abbot has given or allowed. And all things are to be common 
to all. 

Under these circumstances, the responsibility of the abbot 
is a heavy one; he is answerable to God not merely for his own 
acts but also for those of his subordinates. In his keeping are 
the souls of the brethren, as well as their bodies, the house which 
they inhabit, and everything of which they enjoy the use. Be- 
fore deciding any weighty matter he must call the monks to- 
gether for consultation; then, when he has heard their advice, 
he must do whatever he considers right, acting always "in the 
fear of God and according to the rule." "Within the monastery 
he shall make no distinction of persons, whether freeborn or 
servile, except as one or another may excel in humility and 
good works. To suit the capacities and deserts of the brothers, 
he shall fill all offices in the monastery, apportion all routine 
work, and assign special tasks as the need for them may arise. 
He is to enforce the prescribejJ monastic discipline; yet, in 
doing so, he is to exercise wide discretionary powers. So the 
abbot's character is of supreme importance for the well-being 
of the monastery. When a vacancy occurs in the abbacy, the 
monks shall elect a man distinguished for virtue and wisdom, 
Cfveh if by order of seniority “he be the last in the community," 
As to the daily life of the monastery, Benedict’s regime, com- 
< 'j^ed with the prevalent Egyptian system, is eminently moder' 
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ate and sensible. The chief duty of the brotherhood is divine 
worship, “the work of God.” and primarily consists in the chant- 
ing of psalms. There are to be eight regular services, or offices, 
beginning with matins “at the eighth hour of the night,” fol- 
lowed by lauds at daybreak and ending with compline at dusk, 
so that the brothers may retire without the aid of artificial light. 
This arrangement would permit an unbroken .sleep of over 
eight hours in the winter; and since it would be somewhat less 
in the summer, compensation is made by a siesta after the 
midday meal. The monks are to sleep in their clothes — the 
common tunic and cowl, bound at the waist with a cord — ^but 
each is to have a separate bed in the dormitory, together with 
a mattress, a blanket, and a pillow. The principal meal of the 
day is to include two cooked dishes besides green vegetables 
and fruit; and each brother shall in addition receive a pound 
of bread, part of which he ought to keep for supper. Except in 
the case of invalids, the eating of meat, like bathing, is gener- 
ally forbidden; but it should be remembered that, according 
to Benedict’s definition, meat is only the flesh of four-footed 
beasts. And he is equally generous in the matter of drink. In 
our time, he states, monks cannot be persuaded that, as some 
have written, they should have no wine at all; and so he author- 
izes each to have a daily portion, with an extra allowance be- 
cause of specially hard work or hot weather. 

Most of the monk’s day, outside the four or five hours of 
religious service, is taken up with manual labor; for "idleness,” 
says Benedict, “is the enemy of the soul.” In the summer the 
brothers are to begin their assigned work shortly after sunrise 
and are to continue until the fourth hour; then they are to en- 
gage in reading, meditation, or prayer .until the sixth hour 
(about noon), when they have their first meal. Afterwards they 
are again to rest for somewhat over two hours, when the after- 
noon office is celebrated and all return to work until evensong, 
followed by supper, the final office, and bed at dark. In the 
winter, when everybody would rise later, the reading period 
comes first; then labor until dinner, which is had at the ninth 

7 See above, p. g6. 
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hour and is again followed by reading. Sunday is normally to 
be devoted to the regular worship, attendance at mass, and 
reading; yet, even then, if any brother is unable or unwilling 
to occupy his time profitably, he may be set to work. Benedict 
thus prescribes six to seven hours of daily labor. The abbot, 
however, is to moderate diis routine for the benefit of the aged 
and infirm, and there are many tasks to be assigned besides 
agriculture — ^such as cooking and serving at table, care of the 
monastic property, skilled crafts, clerical work, and the teach- 
ing of younger monks or of boys who have been placed there by 
their parents. Lastly, Benedict provides that certain monks shall 
always be appointed to look after any guests who may arrive, 
for hospitality is a sacred obligation. Whoever knocks at the 
gate, whether rich or destitute, must be received in love and 
humility as if he were Christ Himself. 

This was and is Benedictine monasticism. Its direct influence 
on the religious life of Europe was incalculable, becaus^ it set- 
a new and eminendy practical standard not only for monks but 
also, with certain modifications, for nuns. )[ts more indirect 
contributions to European civilizettion, including the advance- 
ment of scholarship, will be discussed below in connection widi 
its official adopdon by the Roman church. Here it need only 
be remarked that,l^ the result of this adoption, the regular 
clergy — i.e., persons living under a monastic rule {regula ) — 
were sharply distinguished from the secular clergy — ^i.e., those 
properly ordained as bishops, priests, deacons, and others to 
serve the church in the world (seeculd). 

AND LEARNING 

A fact of primary significance for the intellectual history of 
Europe is that, with the decay of the Roman Empire, education 
in the west came under control of the church, which naturally 
changed the older system to accord with Christian ideals. In the 
time of the prindpate it had still been customary for Romans 
of good birth to learn Greek as a matter of course, and even to 
attend schools in Greece for advanced work. By the fifth cen- 
tury this was no longer true. Most western scholars were thence- 
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forth ignorant of Greek and to them, accordingly, the finest 
thought of the ancient world became inaccessible. Meanwhile, 
too, the other Roman studies had lost all contact with the 
realities of life. Traditionally the mark of a gentleman was 
training in grammar and rhetoric — ^what we should recognize 
as literature and public speaking. But the goal of his ambition 
was now merely to compose and pronounce declamations on 
conventional subjects in a conventional way. According to the 
accepted standard, the truly cultured should never be inter- 
ested in practical questions, should never say anything simply 
and directly. Themes had to be drawn from classical sources; 
argument had to proceed by the weaving together of literary 
allusions; the style had to be elevated, intricate, and ornate. 
The more diflEicult it was to understand what the author was 
driving at, the more necessary it was for the refined audience 
to applaud the product; and the narrower the group that could 
play the game according to the rules, the greater the distinction 
of belonging to it. Such was the circle of elegant conversational- 
ists pictured for us in the pages of Macrobius (d. 4«3), and still 
reflected in the letters of Apollinaris Sidonius (d. 488) while 
the Goths were completing their conquest of southern Gaul. 

Under such circumstances, little could be expected of Latin 
literature in the fourth and fifth centuries. Although there were 
many writings, they all suffered from the blight of artificial 
rhetoric. The best historian of the age was Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus. As a literary artist, he was greatly inferior to Tacitus, 
whose work he sought to bring down to date; yet we are grate- 
ful to him for his straightforward account of the events leading 
up to the battle of Adrianople, where his narrative ends. The 
compositions of Symmachus, regarded by contemporaries as a 
peerless stylist, now seem only a mass of turgid phrases, quite 
empty of meaning. Much the same criticism can be made of 
Ausonius, whose poetry, while occasionally giving us a valuable 
glimpse of the author’s native Gaul, is generally wearisome. 
Claudian is better. He at least knew how to compose musical 
verse in the true classical manner — enough to mark him as a 
genius in that age — but his subjects were unworthy. Adulation 
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of such men as Honorius and Stilicho could hardly make great 
literature. 

Of more lasting influence were the compilers. Martianus Ca- 
pella’s Marriage of Philology and Mercury (early fifth century) 
consecrated for the Middle Ages the notion of the seven liberal 
arts, of which we shall subsequently hear much. The Grammat- 
ical Art of Donatus (fourth century) and Priscian’s Institutes of 
Grammar (late fifth century) long remained the standard texts 
in that field. And the works of Boethius were of even greater 
importance. That distinguished man, as already noted, was 
executed by Theodoric the Ostrogoth on a charge of treason in 
5 * 4 . While in prison he composed the very popular Consolation 
of Philosophy — ^an allegorical melange of verse and prose that, 
strangely enough, contains no word of Christianity. For this 
reason the raediseval tradition to the effect that the author was 
a holy martyr has become somewhat discredited. Yet, pagan or 
not, Boethius performed a memorable service for western Chris- 
tians by translating into Latin a portion of Aristotle’s work on 
logic, as well as Porphyry’s Isagoge, an introduction to the study 
of philosophy. These books, togetlier with the editor’s own 
essays on the same subjects and on tlie mathematical sciences, 
were to provide the most advanced education that was known 
to the schools of the west for the next five hundred years. 

Such men as those mentioned above still maintained the tra- 
dition of pagan letters, but they had no successors. By the sixth 
century the intellectual leadership of their world had passed to 
the great ecclesiastical writers whose, works, though not always 
elegant in style, had the greater merit of practicality. During 
the earlier period the outstanding exponents of Christian 
thought had all been Greeks. The first important Latin author 
to devote himself to the defense of the church was Tertullian, 
who lived in the time of the Severi. A prolific and eloquent 
writer, he undertook the refutation of various heresies, only 
himself to fidl under the ban of the orthodox for upholding an 
ulfra-rigoronA standard of Christian discipline. Lactantius, who 
^flonrished about a hundred years later, was famous for the per- 
fecti<^ of his literary style but was decidedly lacking in inteV 
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lectual stature. It was not until the eve of the barbarian inva- 
sions that Latin Christendom produced thiee of its illustrious 
Four Doctors:® St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, and St. Augustine, 
whose lives may fittingly be sketched as a conclusion to the 
present chapter. 

In an earlier age Ambrose might well have risen to command 
armies and perhaps to wear the purple, for he was the son of a 
high Roman official and himself possessed the talent and train- 
ing for a distinguished civil caieer. Alter obtaining a good edu- 
cation in both Greek and Latin, Ambrose spent a number of 
years in the study of law. He then entered the imperial service 
and was named by Valentinian I as a provincial governor with 
headquarters in Milan, which had become the favorite residence 
of the emperor. At that time the bishop of the city happened 
to be an Arian; so, on his death in 3*74, there was general re- 
joicing among the orthodox, mingled with foreboding as to the 
coming election, for the situation was such as might easily lead 
to conflict. On the appointed day it was Ambrose who, in his 
official capacity, had to preside over the assembly of the clergy 
and laity in the local cathedral. The people had already been 
excited by rumors of impending strife when, according to the 
appealing story, a child’s voice cried "Ambrose bishop!” And 
the whole congregation united in acclaiming their youthful 
president. Ambrose protested his incompetence; although a sin- 
cere Christian, he had followed the common practice of post- 
poning his baptism. But the popular demand bore him down 
and he was duly baptized and consecrated, having been pushed 
through all the holy orders in the course of a week. 

Bishop Ambrose, as would be expected in the case of a man 
with his background, was essentially an ecclesiastical statesman. 
In spite of conscientious devotion to the theological studies 
whidi he had hitherto neglected, he was never outstanding for 
his scholarship. Aside from official correspondence, his writings 
were restricted to practical essays on religion. He took an active 
part in the suppression of paganism and in the stimulation of 

B I.e.. tcachen. The fourth. Pope (St ) Gregory the Great, will be considered in 
Chapter VII. 
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zeal for a truly Christian life. Through the eloquence of his 
sermons, we are told, hundreds of men and women were in- 
spired to renounce the world and assume the garb of ascetics. 
Yet Ambrose remains chiefly famous for his role of spiritual 
director to princes. Because his see tvas in Milan, he had as 
parishioner first Valentinian and then Theodosius, who com- 
pleted the series of acts that proscribed all pagan and heretical 
sects throughout the empire. In this connection the bishop’s 
crowning victory — and it was one on which later generations 
loved to dilate — came in the year 390. A riot at Thessalonica 
had greatly incensed the emperor who, unmindful of ecclesias- 
tical advice, ordered his troops to make an example of the city. 
The result was a massacre that filled Ambrose with horror. So, 
when Theodosius returned to Milan, the bishop refused to 
perform divine service in his presence and demanded that he 
publicly show contrition for his sin. Seized with remorse, Theo- 
dosius yielded; as a humble penitent he appeared in the cathe- 
dral before the assembled court and made submission to God. 
Thus the lesson was driven home for all to understand, that 
even Augustus was only human and therefore subject to the 
authority of the church. 

St. In Jerome we find a very different sort of person — one of the 

(^4^ few men canonized® by the church primarily on account of 
scholarly endeavors. Coming to Rome from his native Dalmatia, 
he received the ordinary rhetorical education and, like so many 
of his contemporaries, found the charms of pagan literature 
quite irresistible; for, although he had been brought up as a 
Christian, he did not at first take the faith very seriously. Later, 
as the result of an illness and what he accepted as a miraculous 
vision, he abandoned his sinful passion for rhetoric and vowed 
exclusive devotion to the church. For a number of years he 
lived as a hermit in Syria, spending part of his time in the study 
of Hebrew. In 379 he was ordained priest at Antioch, but three 
years later was brought to Rome by Pope Damasus, throughout 

* B; the ceremony of canonization the church came to recognize as saints those 
eaqejpuonally holy persons who were deemed worthy of special honor. Prayer 
aflght he addrened to a saint (or his aid in securing divine grace. 
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whose pontificate he served as papal secretary. Then, on the 
accession of Siricius, Jerome again turned eastward and, after 
extensive travel in Palestine and Egypt, settled in a monastery 
at Bethlehem, where he died in 420. 

During all these years Jerome had constantly engaged in 
literary work, and his output was truly prodigious. He was a 
great letter-writer, giving us in his correspondence vivid infor- 
mation concerning all the great religious problems of the age 
and their bearing upon the daily life of particular men and 
women. He was an enthusiastic advocate of asceticism, and on 
that account became embroiled in bitter disputes with certain 
Mends and relatives of his converts. Such aigument was never 
shunned by Jerome, who was quick to take up his pen on any 
controversial subject. Much of his writing, therefore, was marred 
by haste and violence. Yet, in spite of diese faults, Jerome pro- 
duced many scholarly books — ^among them some remarkable 
investigations of Christian archmology. And it was this interest 
in antiquities that led him to make numerous translations 
from the Greek and the Hebrew, including his famous Latin 
version of the Bible. 

Various translations of the Scriptures already existed in the The 
west, but they were known to be corrupt and defective. So 
Damasus entrusted to Jerome the task of a complete revision. 

For the New Testament he naturally employed Greek manu- 
scripts, and this portion was soon completed. The Old Testa- 
ment caused him much more trouble; for he realized the impor- 
tance of using the Hebrew Bible in preference to the Gieek 
Septuagint, and he was not proficient enough in the former 
language to proceed without assistance. Consequently it was not 
until after Jerome had taken up his residence in Palestine that, 
with the help of learned Jews, he was able to complete his under- 
taking. The result of his labors was the Latin text of the Scrip- 
tures which, with the addition of certain translations from the 
Septuagint, was made official in the western church and eventu- 
ally became known as the Vulgate, Thus Jerome played an im- 
portant part in the work to which the papacy was then devoting 
its chief attention — the definition of Christian doctrine and the 
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establishment of a practical organization through which it could 
be made effective. 

St Almost exactly contemporary with Jerome was the African 

bishop Augustine, one of the greatest ecclesiastics and one of 
the most interesting characters in history. He was bom at Tha- 
gaste in Numidia just after the middle of the fourth century. 
His father Patricius was a member of the local curia and a pagan. 
His mother Monnica, on the conttary, was a Christian. Through 
her influence the boy was instructed in the faith and early des- 
ignated as a candidate for bapdsm — though for him, as for many 
at that time, the ceremony was long postponed, and in the 
meantime he drifted farther and farther from the church. Pre- 
paring to follow his father’s profession of the law, he received 
a sound education in Latin grammar and rhetoric. But Greek 
was already tending to disappear from the African schools and 
Augustine, to his later regret, learned very little of it. To com- 
plete his legal training he was eventually sent to Carthage. 
There, instead, he developed a passion for literary study and, 
on the death of his father, became a teacher of rhetoric. 

In his famous Confessions, written long afterwards, he bitterly 
deplores the sinfulness of his youth. He recounts with horror 
such early misdeeds as stealing food from his parents' cellar, 
cheating at boyish games, and weeping over tragic scenes in 
Vergill He dwells with loathing on his love of the theater, his 
“damnable and vainglorious” pride in rhetorical skill and pro- 
fane wisdom. He describes his lustful character and tells how 
he formed an irregular union with a woman who shared his 
life for a dozen years and bore him a son. But worst of all, he 
declares, was his abandonment of Christianity for Manichse- 
ism.” This step, it would appear from his story, was due to his 
intellectual curiosity; he was possessed by a craving for certi- 
tude— -for a religion which his mind could grasp. The Christian 
scriptures repelled him because of their literary form; the Old 
Testament seemed obscure and somewhat barbarous, the New 
Testament rather diildish. The Manidiaeans, on the contrary, 
promised him complete knowledge. This sect, as we have seen, 

■^^See above, p. 65 - 
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enjoyed great prestige during the fourth century; its devotees 
at Rome were piaised by Jerome for an austerity of life superior 
to that of most Christians. Yet Augustine found in it only dis- 
illusionment. The Manichsean elect, he decided, were not always 
so pure as they were supposed to be, and even the greatest of 
the Manichaean bishops could give no positive answers to his 
questions. 

About this time Augustine opened a private school in Rome, 
but he had not been there long when he heard that a teacher of 
rhetoric was needed at Milan. Entering the competition, he 
secured the appointment. And with this improvement in his 
material fortunes, he put away the mother of his son and be- 
trothed himself to a young girl of wealth. The result, however, 
was merely to aggravate his spiritual conflict. Thanks to Latin 
translations, he had been able to read the works of the Neo- 
Platonists^^ and through them he was finally enabled to reject 
the dualism of the Manichaeans. Inevitably, too, he came under 
the influence of the great Ambrose, from whose sermons he 
discovered that the Old Testament was to be understood 
through symbolic interpretation and that the true meaning of 
the New Testament was in harmony with Platonism. In Paul, 
especially, Augustine found a kindred spirit. The great apostle, 
likewise, had suffered from the domination of the world and 
the flesh, had been oppressed by a sense of ineradicable sin, 
had failed to discover a cure in erudition. 

Thus Augustine was prepared for the final impulse. A com- 
patriot, surprised at his friend's interest in Pauline Christian- 
ity, was led to tell the story of St. Anthony: how the latter had 
been converted through a text of Scripture and how his example 
was being followed not only in Egypt but also in Gaul and Italy, 
Augustine, who had never heard of monasticism, was deeply 
impressed. Here tvere urieducated men gaining the peace which 
he, with all his learning, had sought in vain. Retreating into 
his garden, he threw himself under a tree and gave way to a 
passion of tears. And in the midst of his emotional crisis he 
heard the voice of a neighbor's child singing, as if in some game, 

uSee »bave, pp, 46-47. 
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"Take up and readl Take up and readl ” To Augustine it seemed 
a message from heaven. Going back to the house and opening 
the book of Paul’s epistles, he saw this passage 

Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not 
in strife and envying; but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the desh, to fulfil the lusts thereof. 

Augustine had received his answer. Abandoning his pro- 
fession, together tvith his contemplated marriage, he received 
baptism and thenceforth devoted himself to the service of the 
church. On the death of his mother, who had lived to rejoice 
at her son’s conversion, he returned to Thagaste, where he made 
his family home into a monastery. Here he spent a number of 
years, writing the first of a long series of books against the 
enemies of the Christian faith. It was not until 391, while visit- 
ing the bishop of Hippo, that he was persuaded to accept ordi- 
nation, Becoming the bishop’s assistant, he eventually succeeded 
to the episcopal office and held it for the remainder of his life, 
He died in 430 during the siege of Hippo by the Vandals — on 
the eve of disasters that were to begin the destruction of Roman 
culture in Africa. 

Augustine’s fame depends, not upon his career as a bishop, 
but rather upon his intellectual dominance over succeeding 
generations. The essence of this dominance lay in the fact that 
he perfectly expressed what was to be the attitude of mediaeval 
scholarship — ^rationalism subordinated to mystic faith. He left 
his mark on virtually every great problem that has remained to 
vex the theologian — especially on such subjects as the origin of 
evil, predestination, divine grace, human will, and the nature of 
salvation. From time to time in the following pages we shall 
have to turn back to Augustinian doctrine; for die present it 
must suffice to give a brief r^sumd of the Civitas Dei. This work 
has enjoyed high renown ever since it was first published, and is 
generally regarded as Augustine’s masterpiece. In the eyes of 
the modem reader it suffers from two main defects: having been 
composed by a very busy man, it is rambling and repetitious; 
furthermore, it is written in the verbose and turgid style dear to 

^Romans, xdii, 13-14. 
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the African rhetorician. Nevertheless, its underlying plan is of 
epic grandeur and, in spite of much argument which seems 
puerile to the historian of today, it is throughout inspired hy a 
deep and impressive sincerity- 

To refute the current allegation that the sack of Rome in 410 
was due to the desertion of the ancient gods, Augustine begins 
with a sketch of Rome and its religion. He endeavors to show 
that the pagan deities had never brought their adherents any 
real benefits, and that the recent troubles of the empire were no 
more than what the Romans deserved for their sins. This part of 
the book, it must be admitted, could hardly have seemed very 
convincing except to one who already shared the author’s ardent 
beliefs. Beginning with the eleventh book, however, Augustine 
comes to a subject more congenial to his talent. After all, the 
fortunes of persons and the fate of empires are but episodes in 
the scheme of divine providence. Of more fundamental signifi- 
cance than the history of Rome is the history of humanity, but 
that cannot be understood apart from the design of the Creator. 
The City of Man is imperfect and temporary; the City of God 
is perfect and everlasting. So in magnificent perspective Augus- 
tine depicts God and the angels, Satan and the demons, the 
creation of the world, the fall of Adam and its consequences for 
mankind, human history under the Old Dispensation, the com- 
ing of Christ and the nature of His redemption, tlie church and 
the sacraments, the last judgment, the end of the world, and the 
perpetual triumph of God’s City. 

With a few bold strokes Augustine thus sketched a stupendous 
picture, embracing all that men knew or could hope to know. 
There were numerous pagans willing to dispute his statements, 
but none able to captivate men’s imagination with a work of 
equal splendor. Many centuries were to elapse before the ap- 
pearance of any Christian scholar competent to fill in the details 
of his outline. 
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1. JUSTINIAN AND THE ROMAN WORLD 

The collapse of the Roman Empire under the successors of 
Theodosius has been sketched in a previous chapter. By the 
opening of the sixth century imperial rule throughout the west- 
ern provinces was only a memory. Britain had long since been 
abandoned to the heathen Saxons and Angles or to those Celtic 
tribes which could manage to defend themselves against the 
invaders. To all practical intents Italy had been turned into an 
Ostrogothic kingdom, Spain into a Visigothic kingdom, and 
northern Africa into a Vandal kingdom. Before his death in 5 1 1 
the unscrupulous Clovis had brought a large part of Gaul under 
Frankish control, and his aggressive policy was continued by 
his sons. The latter, though frequently embroiled in murderous 
wars with one another, co-operated well enough to complete a 
number of fresh conquests. Having subjugated the Thuringians 
in central Germany, they took advantage of Theodoric’s death 
and the consequent weakening of his state to extend their 
dominion over Burgundy and Provence, as well as the lands of 
the Alamans and Bavarians on the upper Danube (see Map IV). 
What, in the meantime, had been the fortune of the eastern 
Mediterranean world? 

Any one who studies Roman history can hardly fail to be 
impressed by the fact that one half of the empire was able to 
survive while the other half fell in ruin. The whole administra- 
tive system, civil and military, was the same in both regions, and 
it was a Latin, not a Greek, creation. Why should it perish in 
, m 
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the land where it was native and persist in the land where it was 
foreign? To some extent this strange result was due to mere 
accident. The eastern emperors of the fifth century were re- 
markable neither for wisdom nor for energy. It was only their 
good fortune that, sooner or later, the principal barbarian 
hordes were attracted to the western provinces, and that no 
serious offensive was launched by their enemies in Asia. Never- 
theless, the divergent fate of east and west suggests that we are 
dealing with something more fundamental than what we call 
luck. The empire in the east displayed a really astonishing vital- 
ity, surviving the Theodosian dynasty for a thousand years. 
During this entire period its life was the city of Constantinople, 
which still maintained the imperial tradition after its outlying 
territory had all been lost. The new capital, obviously, was not 
only a position of great strength but also a source of great 
wealth. 

Even before the end of the fifth century the economic condi- The 
tion of the eastern empire seems definitely to have improved. 

Zeno’s successor Anastasius (491-518) was able to repeal several andiu 
of the more oppressive measures that had characterized the 
earlier fiscal administration, and yet to leave a treasury well 
stocked with gold. At the same time he considerably strength- 
ened the Syrian and Libyan frontiers by the erection of new 
fortresses and, to improve the defenses of Constantinople, built 
long walls to connect the Black Sea with the Sea of Marmora (see 
Map III). Thereby Anastasius revealed a wise mistrust of the 
Danube barrier, for it was constantly threatened by one or 
another of the barbarian peoples established along it. East of 
the Bavarians, in what is now Hungary, were two Germanic 
nations, the Lombards and the Gepids. Between the latter and 
the sea the north bank of the river was occupied by various tribes 
of Slavs, Huns, and Bulgars,^ And sdll farther to the east the 
Pontic steppe had recently been seized by a horde of Asiatic 
nomads who called themselves Airars. 

As yet the emperor could hardly perceive a terrible foe in 

^The Bulgais, as is shown by their name, had earlier lived near the Volga 
River; they teem to have been a portion of the people vagudy called Hunnic. 
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the Avar herdsmen, but he was well aware of a growing menace 
from Persia. This powerful state had emerged in the third 
century, when a local Iranian prince overthrew the Parthians 
and extended his sovereignty from the Roman frontier on the 
west to the Indian frontier on the east. To a large degree the 
Persian revolution was inspired by the traditions of the ancient 
kingdom which, after long dominating Greece, had fallen before 
Alexander the Great. The Sassanids, the rulers of the new 
dynasty, were devoted to the extirpation of Hellenism through- 
out central Asia — a cause that was rendered doubly sacred by 
the support of the magi, the priests of the Zoroastrian cult.® The 
Persian language (Pahlavi) was revived for all official usage and 
acquired fresh glory through literary composition in both prose 
and verse. Persian artists and craftsmen, likewise developing 
non-Greek forms, produced a wealth of beautiful objects which, 
through religious or commercial channels, had widespread in- 
fluence even within the imperial provinces. 

Hostility between Rome and Persia was inevitable from the 
first and was much aggravated in the fourth century as one 
power became Christian and the other, consequently, anti- 
Christian. Then came the weakening of the empire under the 
successors of Theodosius, and it was well for them that the 
Persians were diverted from Syrian conquest by nomadic in- 
roads and internal dissension. But such good fortune could not 
be expected to last forever. Eventually the Romans would have 
to meet a determined attack from beyond tire Euphrates and it 
behooved them to be prepared. Anastasius, as we have seen, 
adopted a sound policy of military defense combined with strict 
economy. If his example had been followed by later emperors, 
the fate of their country might have been altogether different. 

The death in 518 of Anastasius without heirs brought on 
the usual mist of intrigue. When it had cleared away, the suc- 
cessful candidate for the throne was found to be Justin, the 
commander of the palace guard. He was by birth an Illyrian 
pleasant who, like $0 many of his compatriots, had enlisted in the 
imperial army and had drere risen from one high honor to 

■•Sec p. 48. 
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another. Now, at the age o£ sixty-six or thereabouts, he was 
crowned emperor and, we are told, was still illiterate! Justin, 
however, had an able lieutenant in his nephew and adopted son 
Justinian, whom he had brought from his native village to be 
educated in the capital. By this time Justinian was about thirty- 
five and had already proved his intelligence and political 
shrewdness. Under his aged uncle he acquired the rank of 
patricius and master of troops; finally, having become the domi- 
nant power in the state, he was designated as co-emperor. Thus, 
since Justinian lived to the ripe old age of eighty-three, he 
actually governed the Roman world for about half a century. 

To contemporaries Justinian’s character was a matter of 
violent controversy, and so it has remained. Not a few of our 
perplexities in this connection are due to the historian Proco- 
pius. He was a well-educated lawyer who for a time held a staff 
appointment in one of Justinian’s armies, and who apparently 
continued to be in close touch with politics at Constantinople. 
He produced three important works; the History of the Wars, 
a judicious account of Justinian’s great campaigns, in which he 
is sparing of both praise and blame; the Secret History, a sup- 
plement to the first, in which he depicts the emperor as a devil 
incarnate; and finally the Book of Edifices, a description of the 
imperial buildings, in which Justinian’s deeds are lauded with- 
out stint or scruple. These estimates defy reconciliation; and 
when we turn to official documents, we encoimter the usual 
trouble of distinguishing the ruler’s own ideas from those of 
his subordinates. As a whole, however, Justinian’s reign was 
clearly dominated by a magnificent ambition of reconstituting 
the Roman Empire. Since he was an Illyrian, his native speech 
was Latin, and under him Latin remained the language of law 
and administration. Whatever else may be deduced from his 
acts, Justinian obviously considered himself a Roman and 
dreamed of restoring imperial rule in the west. In some ways 
he was a great man, in others a very foolish one. Much, of his 
success, perhaps, he owed to his dauntless and talented wife 
Theodora. 

That famous lady, according to the Secret History, was the 
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daughter of an animal-trainer at the circus, an actress of sin- 
gular beauty and depravity, who had already lived with various 
men before she met the future emperor. For these scandals of 
her early life we are entirely dependent on Procopius and his 
malicious gossip may well be taken with extreme caution. Yet 
Theodora does appear to have been a girl of low birth and 
dubious reputation, with whom Justinian became infatuated 
long before he entered upon his glorious career. That, as heir 
to the throne, he insisted on making her his lawful wife is 
wholly to his credit; and that, as emperor and empress, they 
set a shining example of mutual fidelity tvas admitted by their 
bitterest enemies. Until her death in 548 Theodora enjoyed 
unrivaled ascendancy at court; through her husband’s indul- 
gence she even found it possible to intervene in affairs of state. 
Having lands and revenues to manage as she pleased, she was 
assured of economic independence — a position that enabled 
her to maintain extraordinary freedom of action. Many persons 
complained of her passion for display, of her devouring ambi- 
tion and capricious favoritism. In general, however, it is now 
agreed that she well deserved the official equality of rank and 
power which was conferred on her by the emperor. 

On one occasion, as we are told by 'Procopius, Theodora's 
courage alone prevented Justinian’s reign from coming to an 
untimely end. This was during the famous revolt of 53a. The 
affair began as a tumult in the hippodrome, which was often 
the scene of riots between political and religious factions. But 
on the present occasion the disturbance went much further. 
"Widespread economic troubles had filled the capital with des- 
perate men from the provinces, and the court had its usual 
complement of malcontents and would-be usurpers. For three 
days mobs ran wild through the city, a large part of which was 
destroyed by fire. A rival emperor was proclaimed and Justinian 
was besieged in his palace. Utterly dismayed, he was about to 
accept the advice of his ministers and attempt escape by sea, 
when Theodora threw aside convention and spoke her mind to 
the council. It was impossible, she said, to avoid death at some 
time. For one who had worn a crown was not exile a worse 
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prospect? Flight was easy; Caesar might go when he chose. As 
£or herself, she hoped never to see the day when she would no 
longer be greeted as empress. She held to the old saying, that 
the purple is a good winding-sheetl So the emperor and his 
generals took heart. New measures were adopted, the rising was 
put down, and Justinian was saved to perform great deeds. 

Briefly stated, Justinian’s military policy was to maintain the justinJaa’? 
defensive in the east and wage an offensive in the west. On two 
occasions war broke out with Persia; but the emperor did his 
best to minimize the conflict and ultimately was glad to buy 
peace in Asia at the cost of an alleged subsidy for the protection 
of Roman territory. This was a distinctly unsatisfactory settle- 
ment which invited grave trouble for the future. In the Balkans, 
too, signs of approaching danger were at the time unheeded. 

From across the Danube the scourge of nomad raids was vir- 
tually continuous; for as the best troops were diverted else- 
where, that frontier was left in a chronically weakened state. 

Elaborate fortifications, treaties with barbarian feederati, and 
payment of blackmail were together no more than a makeshift 
protection. Justinian's eyes were fixed on the western provinces, 
and to conquer them he had to neglect what he already pos- 
sessed. When we consider the meager resources at his disposal, 
his success appears truly marvelous. 

The entire armed strength of the empire under Justinian has 
been estimated at iso.ooo men; but the force dispatched on a 
single campaign rarely numbered more than 25,000 and was 
frequently less. The troops were of course mercenaries, com- 
monly recruited from among the wilder peoples of the imperial 
borderlands. Whatever loyalty they had was reserved for indi- 
vidual commanders. All too often the government found them 
both rapacious and treacherous. Yet the imperial army, such as 
it was, could not be dispensed with and from the military point 
of view proved very effective. For offense the chief reliance was 
now placed on the so-called cataphracti — ^heavy cavalry equipped 
with bow and arrows, as well as with sword and lance, and pro- 
tected by defensive armor of iron. The use of these troops was 
originally learned from the Parthians and was made possible by 
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a breed of great horses which is said to have been developed in 
the rich grasslands of Mesopotamia. Whatever the origin of the 
breed, its importation into the empire served to revolutionize 
European warfare. Justinian’s cataphracti, it was found, could 
easily ride through any larger host of the kind then raised by 
the barbarian kings. And the lesson thus taught eventually led, 
as we shall see, to the feudalization of the western armies. 

There- The imperial cause, furthermore, was greatly aided by the 

nf 'iLfX j disunion and incompetence of the western rulers. In Italy the 

(688-34) heir to Theodoric's crown was a young boy for whom his mother 
acted as regent. In Gaul the sons of Clovis were busily engaged 
in fighting one another. And in spite of their earlier fame, 
neither the Visigoths in Spain nor the Vandals in Africa were 
now formidable. Broken by the Franks, the former had for many 
years owed their security to an Ostrogothic protectorate. The 
Vandals, sadly decayed since the time of tlieir invasion, lacked 
even the prospect of outside assistance. Among the lost terri- 
tories, Africa thus offered a good opportunity for reconquest 
and would in turn constitute an excellent base for further opera- 
tions. All Justinian needed was a pretext for intervention, and 
this was supplied in 531 when appeals came to him against a 
usurping king. As soon as the Persian war had been ended and 
the insurrection of 533 put down, Belisarius, a general who 
had distinguished himself in both affairs, was placed in com- 
mand of an expedition to Africa. He received a force of only 
about 16,000 men and it was supported by a very dubious navy. 
But the Vandal king stupidly diverted his fleet and permitted 
the army of Belisarius to disembark without opposition. Once 
on land, the Romans proved invincible. In less than six months 
the proud kingdom of Gaiseric had been wiped out and the 
Vandal nation thenceforth disappeared from the pages of 
history. 

There- Justinian at once proclaimed the re-establishment in Africa 
of the Roman provincial administration. His decree was pre- 

(686-BS) mature, for the defeat of the Vandals was merely the signal for 
a widespread revolt of the Moors, the Berber population of the 
desert borders who wanted no foreign domination of any kind. 
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So the pacification of Africa was delayed for over a dozen years, 
and even then the Roman position remained precarious. In the 
meantime Justinian had turned to his second great project, the 
recovery of Italy. Once more an excuse for Roman conquest 
was opportunely provided — this time by the murder of the 
Ostrogothic regent. While one imperial force advanced through 
Dalmatia, another under the command of Belisarius occupied 
Sicily. Thence, in 536, he invaded Italy and took Rome without 
a battle. The Goths, however, proved their warlike temper by 
deposing the usurper and electing another king, under whom 
they held out until 540. Justinian, thinking that the war had 
at last been ended, recalled Belisarius; and again he misjudged 
the strength of the apposition. The Goths rallied under the 
heroic Totila, who regained virtually all Italy and, having built 
a fleet, captured Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica. Belisarius reap- 
peared on the scene, but with an inadequate army; for war had 
again broken out with Persia and additional troops were needed 
in Africa. Finally Belisarius was superseded by Narses, another 
talented general, and he, thanks to powerful reinforcements, 
gained a decisive victory. After desperate fighting, Totila was 
slain in 552 and in the next year Narses destroyed the last rem- 
nants of the Gothic host. 

For a time it seemed as if Justinian might be able to win a The final 
third great triumph in Spain, where a civil war between two 
rival kings led to imperial intervention in 554. Eventually, 
however, the Visigoths united against the invaders, who were 
able to secure only a portion of the southeastern coast (see 
Map IV). It, together with the Balearic Islands, was organized 
as a Spanish province, and Justinian could boast that the Medi- 
terranean was once more a Roman lake. Yet the total success of 
his imperial revival, brilliant as it was, should not be exag- 
gerated. The territory regained in Africa did not extend all 
the way to the straits. The Visigoths still held most of Spain, as 
well as Septimania. Provence, which had belonged to the Ostro- 
gothic kingdom, now fell into the hands of the Franks who, in 
spite of temporary alliances with the emperor, continued to act 
precisely as they pleased. The Roman dominions included the 
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islands of the Mediterranean, the peninsula of Italy, and the 
Dalmatian coast, but not the old provinces of Rhastia, Noricum, 
and Pannonia, which were now in the possession of Alamans, 
Bavarians, Lombards, and other barbarians. And even within 
this limited area the reconstituted empire of Justinian had no 
real vitality. That, far from ruling the Mediterranean world, 
it was unable to defend either the Danube or the Euphrates 
was soon to be amply demonstrated. Although we may admire 
the energy and determination displayed by Justinian in his 
devotion to an ancient ideal, the fact remains that he squan- 
dered precious resources on a lost cause. His project of political 
reunification was hopeless of real accomplishment. The cost of 
his adventure was the exhaustion of his original empire. 

Justinian, being one of the world’s greatest legislators, can 
hardly be accused of wanton misgovemment. Nevertheless, the 
mounting cost of his grandiose wars meant the continuance of 
extortionate taxes and official spoliation. To millions of his 
subjects the splendor of his reign was no cause for rejoicing. 
And although the Roman reoccupation may have produced 
some benefits in Africa, it brought nothing short of ruin to his 
other great conquest. The city of Rome, which had survived 
pillage by Goth and Vandal, was virtually destroyed by the 
frightful wars of the sixth century. Through five successive 
sieges the once glorious capital was reduced to a mass of wreck- 
age. Under Justinian its time-honored privileges — ^notably the 
free distribution of grain — ^were not restored; the result was 
depopulation and increasing misery. Senate and consuls alike 
disappeared, and the only remaining ipunicipal officials came 
to be papal subordinates. Nor was Rome the only one of the 
ancient cities to suffer. Henceforth urban civilization through- 
out the peninsula rapidly declined, leaving society to be domi- 
nated by the agrarian aristocracy of the countryside. This, in all 
truth, was the end of classic Italy. 

Jpstinian's ecclesiastical policy was even less successful. His 
tdm, of coharse, was complete uniformity — ^the inclusion of all 
Roman subjects wi±in one church dominated by himself. This 
hatorally implied the rigorous suppression of pagans and here- 
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tics, to which end the emperor not only confirmed the edicts of 
his predecessors but also removed from the teaching profession, 
all persons tainted with what he called Hellenism. The schools 
of Athens, with their illustrious history running back to the 
fourth century b.c., were closed; at Constantinople and else- 
where the staffs of instructors were thoroughly purged of all 
suspects. Although most Jews continued to enjoy a half-hearted 
toleration, they were excluded from all offices of state — as were 
likewise all persons who could not prove their entire orthodoxy. 
Heretics were deprived of civil rights and subjected to severe 
penalties. Manichseism® was punished with death. 

In these matters the opposition to the imperial administra- 
tion was hardly strong enough to occasion serious trouble; but 
in the field of theological controversy* Justinian encountered 
a problem that defied all his attempts at solution. Arianism, as 
we have seen, had been uprooted in the empire only to spread 
throughout the Germanic world beyond the frontier. In much 
the same way Nestorianism, an exaggeration of the views orig- 
inally set forth by Nestorius, found a refuge in Persia, whence 
it was extended across Asia by zealous missionaries and has 
persisted down to the present. The monophysite heresy proved 
even more stubborn because the imperial government had never 
been able to adopt a consistent policy with regard to it. An 
attempted compromise by Zeno had only made matters worse 
by producing a formal schism® between Rome and Constanti- 
nople, which had continued under Anastasius. Justin, imme- 
diately on his accession, ended the schism by reaffirming the 
canons® of Chalcedon and for a while Justinian maintained the 
same attitude — one that well agreed with his political ambitions 
in Italy. Theodora, on the contrary, sympathized with the 
monophysites and used her influence to relax the official per- 

*See above, p. 55. 

♦ See above, pp. 83, 85. 

♦The princfjMil weapon used by bishops to enforce their decrees was txcom- 
mtmication, i.e., exclusion from the Christian community and its sacraments. 
When two bishops denied each other’s authority by mutual excommunication, 
the result was a sdiism. 

♦As used In this connection, a canon is a rule of law, a legal decision. Tor 
other meaning? of the word, see the Index. 
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secution. So the emperor swayed first one way and then the 
other. 

Ultimately Justinian’s decision was dictated by his military 
success. As soon as his armies had occupied Rome, he proclaimed 
a theological ultimatum and sought to impose it on all parties. 
After one pope had been deposed, his successor was taken to 
Constantinople and there compelled, in some measure, to accept 
the imperial dictum. A general council summoned to meet in 
Justinian’s presence also submitted. The emperor felt that he 
had won a complete victory; yet he had only aggravated the old 
dispute. The monophysites, instead of agreeing to the official 
program, were encouraged to establish a separate church, which 
still continues today And in the west the sole effect of Jus- 
tinian’s despotism was to assure the permanent antagonism of 
the papacy and thereby to weaken the imperial hold on Italy. 
The logical reply to the reign of Justinian was the pontificate of 
Gregory the Great. 

a. THE EMPIRE UNDER JUSTINIAN’S SUCCESSORS 

The three emperors who succeeded Justinian in the later 
sixth century remained loyal to his glorious example. Yet they 
had to abandon all thought of offensive war; even to defend 
their inherited dominions proved an impossible task. Although 
they managed to hold Africa, because no formidable enemy 
appeared on that flank, the Visigoths reduced the imperial 
province in Spain to a few seaports, and most of Italy was taken 
by the Lombards. The latter had enjoyed a privileged status 
under Justinian, being commissioned as feederati to defend the 
frontier against their neighbors and hired in large numbers for 
the Italian campaigns. Now, on the contrary, the Roman gov- 
ernment shifted its favor to the Gepids and in retaliation the 
Lombards sought an alliance with the Avars. The result was 
not only the annihilation of the Gepid nation but also the flight 
of the Lombards. To escape their terrible allies, they deserted 
the Danube provinces and invaded Italy. The story of the Lom- 


1 Commonly known as the Jacobite church after its principal organizer, Jacob 
Batadteus, bishop of Edessa in the sixth century. 
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bard conquest is a famous one. With its romantic plot and gory 
details, it has been told and retold in countless books — and 
without mention of the fact that it is dratvn largely from the 
pages of Paul the Deacon, who rvrote over two hundred years 
later.® In the present connection ive may pass over all but a few 
outstanding events. 

About 568 the Lombard king, Alboin, led his people across 
the Alps to seize the valley of the Po, which has since been 
called Lombardy. Neither Alboin nor his immediate successors 
gained much further renown. Even when the Lombards chose 
to have a king, they allowed him only restricted powers. And 
he had slight if any control over the chieftains who advanced 
into the south and there established a number of petty states. 
As a consequence, the Lombard kingdom was a mere sham. 
Lombardy itself was dominated by local counts, each adminis- 
tering an old civitas, while in Tuscany and the other outlying 
territories the royal authority amounted to still less. A glance 
at the accompanying map (V) will show that the empire, thanks 
to its command of the sea, was able to keep all the more impor- 
tant coasts. These possessions, however, were badly isolated 
from one another, and the imperial government found it in- 
creasingly difficult to hold them. Italy thus lapsed into what it 
was to be for many hundreds of years — a patchwork of little 
principalities. 

Such principalities in Italy, as in the neighboring countries, 
were often called duchies — a term that demands a few words of 
explanation. Justinian, immediately after his first defeat of the 
Ostrogoths, proclaimed the restoration of the regular imperial 
system, which involved a sharp distinction between civil and 
military government. Then the continuance of the war induced 
him to confer unlimited powers on Narses as commander-in- 
chief, with subordinate generals (duces) in charge of the prov- 
inces into which the peninsula was divided; and this arrange- 
ment persisted after his death. Since the exarch (i,e., governor 
general) maintained headquarters at Ravenna, that city, to- 
gether with the surrounding territory, was known as the ex- 

*See below, p. igj, 
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archate. An ordinary district, being ruled by a dux (or duke), 
was known as a ducatus (or duchy). So, for example, there was 
a duchy of Venetia, a duchy of Naples, and a duchy of Rome. 
Various other duchies — notably those of Benevento and Spo- 
leto — ^wcrc conquered by Lombard chieftains who thenceforth 
styled themselves dukes and preserved what they could of the 
Roman administration. But under the changed conditions all 
political uniformity disappeared and the title of duke, like that 
of count, frequently came to designate no more than some sol L 
of local honor. 

While the Lombards were overrunning Italy, the Avars 
established themselves in the old provinces of Dacia and Pan- 
nonia, whence they spread terror into all the neighboring lands. 
Before the end of the sixth centmy their able and ruthless khan, 
Baiaii, had built up a vast tributary empire that reached from 
the Black Sea to the Baltic. Like Attila’s Huns, the Avars con- 
stituted a relatively small class of professional raiders who lived 
through merciless exploitation of other peoples. It was especially 
the Slavs who, by tens of thousands, were now driven into battle 
with the enemies of their masters or placed as servile colonists 
in territories which the latter had devastated. Within ttventy 
years after Justinian's death hordes of Avars and Slavs had 
repeatedly crossed the Roman frontier to extend their ravages 
throughout Macedonia and Thrace. And since the imperial 
government was again engaged in a prolonged war with the 
Persians, it merely sought to buy off the northern barbarians 
with continuous payments of tribute. This was the situation 
until Maurice, Justinian's third successor, induced the Persians 
to sign a treaty of peace and, having transferred most of his army 
to Europe, launched an offensive against the Avars. 

Fora time Maurice was very successful; by 602 his forces had 
regained the line of the Danube and advanced beyond it. Then 
the emperor, in spite of the fact that he had earlier had serious 
trouble with the army, gave orders that it should spend the 
winter on the frontier instead of returning to the capital. This 
command was the signal for another mutiny. The soldiers 
marched on Constantinople, overturned the government, and. 
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after killing Manrice, proclaimed one of their own number, a 
certain Phocas. The result was the near-destruction of the em- 
pire; for the usurper failed to secure general recognition and 
was quite unable to defend even the neighboring provinces. 
While the Avars and Slavs occupied the interior of the Balkan 
peninsula, the Persians began the systematic conquest of Ar- 
menia and Syria. As on many later occasions, however, a period 
of degradation served to introduce a glorious revival of the 
Roman power. 

In 610 an expedition prepared by the governor of Africa and 
entrusted to his son Heraclius arrived before the walls of Con- 
stantinople. No fighting was necessary. Phocas was deposed and 
slain by his own ministers. And before nightfall on the same day 
Heraclius had been raised to the vacant throne. This was indeed 
a triumph for the youthful liberator; yet for a dozen years he 
had to watch the continuous advance of his enemies on all sides. 
The barbarians roamed at will throughout the territory below 
the Danube and penetrated far into the classic lands of Greece. 
In 617 even the long walls of Anastasius fell to the Avar khan 
as the result of a surprise attack during pretended negotiations 
for peace; and although the city itself was stoutly defended, its 
wealthy suburbs were looted and burned. Meanwhile the Per- 
sians had reduced the greatest strongholds of Syria, including 
Damascus, Antioch, and Jerusalem. Thence they proceeded to 
invade Asia Minor and Egypt. By 619 they had taken Chalcedon, 
just across the strait from the capital, and had laid siege to 
Alexandria. The situation was one that called for desperate 
measures and Heraclius did not shrink from them. Buying off 
the Avars at their own price, he gained a short respite in which 
to devote his scanty resources to operations against the Persians. 
The very magnitude of the imperial calamities helped his cause. 
Since the most famous relic of Christendom, the Holy Cross of 
Jerusalem,® had been carried off by the invaders, the war for its 
recovery took on the aspect of a crusade. The emperor, vowing 

* AccoEdiog to a widely accepted tradition, St. Helena, tbe mother oi Constan- 
tine, discovered at Jerusalem tbe cross on which Christ had been crucified. Al- 
though portions of the cross were sent to Rome and Constantinople, most of it 
remtdned at Jerusalem. It was this rdic that was recovered by Heraclius. 
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to gain either victory or death, prepared himself by religions 
exercises to assume personal command of the expedition. The 
churches set an example to all patriotic citizens by donating 
their sacred vessels to be made into coin for hiring troops. 

Finally, in the spring of 622, Heraclius transported his little 
army to the Asiatic shore and, with the utmost audacity, struck 
directly at Armenia, By this move he obtained not only a good 
recruiting ground among sympathetic Christians but also a 
strategic base from which to threaten Persia. Thus outflanked, 
the Persian forces in Asia Minor rapidly withdrew and the em- 
peror was free, if he chose, to attempt the relief of Syria and 
Egypt. During the next three years, however, he stubbornly 
refused to abandon his projected offensive and cleverly main- 
tained his central position by preventing the junction of the 
various armies that were sent to dislodge him. Even when, in 
626, a Persian army again appeared in Chalcedon while the 
perfidious Avars encircled Constantinople from the European 
side, Heraclius still held to his original plan. His decision was 
entirely justified; for the Roman control of the sea saved the 
capital from a major assault by either enemy and, after the 
Avars had withdrawn from the siege, the Persians could do no 
better than follow suit. At last Heraclius had found the oppor- 
tunity for his cherished offensive. Driving south from Armenia 
in 627, he reached the Tigris at Nineveh and there won a great 
battle just in time to glorify his celebration of the Christmas 
festival. Chosroes, the Persian king, fled to Ctesiphon; but 
Heraclius, after coming within a few miles of the city, would 
not risk an attack. While the mountain passes were still clear of 
snow, he made good his retreat to the base from which he had 
earlier advanced. 

No further campaigns were required. In the spring of 628 
Heraclius received the glad news that Chosroes had been over- 
thrown by a palace revolution and that the new king was willing 
to sign a treaty of peace. By the terms of the settlement thus 
made, the Persians evacuated all their conquests, re-established 
the frontier as it had existed under Maurice, and restored the 
Holy Cross to Christian possession. When, therefore, Heraclius 
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returned to the capital in 639, the pasans of thanksgiving with 
which the city resounded were entirely justified. Justinian, 
because his western offensives — ^under charge of talented subor- 
dinates — ^brought him sensational renown, has gone down in 
history as the last of the great Roman sovereigns. Should not, 
rather, that honor be awarded to Heraclius? Engaged in a heroic 
struggle against desperate odds, he won amazing victories 
through sheer force of personal leadership. And although he 
finally met defeat, it was such as neither he nor any one else 
could possibly foresee. Who could have dreamed that, within 
a mere decade, his magnificent reconquest would be perma- 
nently erased by an outpouring of tribesmen from the wild 
Arabian deseit? 


3. BYZANTINE CULTURE 

Before the end of the seventh century, as will be seen in the 
next chapter, the Arabs had taken the imperial provinces of 
Syria, Egypt, and Africa, and had gained entire control of the 
southern Mediterranean. But this was merely the culmination 
of a decline that was already profound. For all his military 
genius, Heraclius could not restore the Roman dominion in 
Italy: nor could he roU back the barbarian tide from the 
Balkans. Throughout the interior of the peninsula the advance 
of the Avars and Slavs produced no less than an ethnic revolu- 
tion, the effect of which may easily be perceived on the present- 
day map of Europe. In particular, the Latin civilization of 
Illyria, Justinian's homeland, was permanently destroyed. What 
was left to the emperor was actually a Greek kingdom deprived 
of all but a modicum of Roman character. Accordingly it has 
come to be known in historical writing as the Byzantine Empire 
— an apt designation, for the well-spring of its life was the city 
originally called Byzantium. 

Whatever judgment may be passed on Justinian’s foreign pol- 
icy, th^e can be no doubt of his greatness as a legislator. His 
codification of the Roman law tanks among the world's finest 
aehievements in the realm of statesmanship; for his compilation 
haa been in continuous use ever since it was first promulgated. 
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The empire over which he ruled perished long ago; yet his 
Corpus lives on in many of our modern states — not only in 
those of continental Europe and their colonies, but also in Scot- 
land, Quebec, Louisiana, and the republics of Latin Ameiica. 

Later we shall see how the mediaeval universities contributed 
to this result; for the moment our task is to see how Justinian’s 
work came to be carried out. Through a process that has already 
been briefly examined, the Roman courts had been provided 
with two great bodies of law: the constitutions of the emperors 
and the writings of the jurists. The former had from time to 
time been gathered into collections, of which the most recent 
was the Theodosian Code; but these collections had never been 
combined and were badly out of date. So far as jurisprudence 
was concerned, although the judges were now permitted to cite 
only the classical authorities of the earlier centuries, there was 
a huge library of such authorities. The ordinary magistrate of 
the sixth century could not be expected to do much with the 
original sources of the Roman law. Even if the pertinent manu- 
scripts were available, how many Greeks of that day would be 
able to read them? So Justinian’s decision to provide an official 
condensation of the entire law was an eminently practical one. 

Almost immediately after his accession Justinian appointed The 
Tribonian and other distinguished lawyers as a commission to 
collect and edit the imperial constitutions. The project was civUis 
completed in less than two years by the publication of the Code. 

This, as revised some years later, included 4652 enactments — 
partly by Justinian, partly by his predecessors — now stated in 
the form that was to be binding upon the courts. Eventually, as 
the emperor had continued to legislate on all sorts of matters, 
it was found convenient to add a supplement called the Novels, 
i.e., new constitutions. Meanwhile the commission had been 
enlarged and set upon the infinitely harder task of codifying the 
works of the jurists. As a preliminary, the emperor rendered 
decisions on fifty disputed points and the experts were then 
commanded to summarize the whole of Roman jurisprudence 
in fifty books. On each subject in turn they were to set down 
See aljove, pp. XS’‘4' 
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the best opinions and, whenever possible, to preserve the lan- 
guage of the original. How many manuscripts the commission- 
ers examined is not known, but their final compilation actually 
cited 1544 separate works by thirty-eight authors. The result 
of this enormous labor, known as the Digest or Pandects, was 
promulgated in 533 as an imperial act of legislation; for the 
jurists thenceforth had to be quoted from the official version. 
The preparation of the Digest, with the accompanying settle- 
ment of ancient controversies, led first to the revision of the 
Code and then to the production of the Institutes, a textbook 
of elementary principles arranged according to an analytical 
plan. 

The Code, the Digest, and the Institutes (the Novels were an 
unofficial appendix) made up the Corpus luris Civilis — a col- 
lection that should not be referred to as the Code. The latter, 
as we have seen, was merely part of the Corpus, and one of less 
importance than the Digest. The Code resembled a modern 
book of revised statutes; however interesting it may be to the 
historian, such a work is soon outmoded. The Digest, on the 
contrary, was a systematic exposition of fundamentals and can 
never become obsolete as long as Roman law remains a living 
system. For the same reason the Institutes must continue to 
serve as an introduction to that subject wherever it may be 
taught. From the lawyer’s point of view it is therefore the two 
latter works that have always been of pre-eminent value. His- 
torical scholars naturally prefer originals to any sort of com- 
pilation; but we may be sure that, were it not for the Digest, the 
writings of the jurists would have largely perished. For all learn- 
ing was then tending to disappear in the west, and only Greek 
learning was to preserve any vitality in the east. 

By the time of Justinian, indeed, Latin was almost a dead 
language at Constantinople. The emperor’s own Novels were 
issued in Greek, and before the end of the sixth century his 
great law-books were commonly used in Greek translation. 
Many Latin words and phrases — the ghost of a splendid tradi- 
tion — ^lingered on in the official usage of the Byzantine govern- 
ment and the Byzantine army; but eventually they all lost their 
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meaning or were absorbed into Greek. In its spoken form that 
language had come to reflect the cosmopolitanism of the capital, 
being intermixed with Roman, oriental, and barbarian ele- 
ments. Even the vernacular of the educated was no longer classic 
in vocabulary, syntax, or pronunciation. Nevertheless, it re- 
mained so close to ancient Greek that the latter could be main- 
tained inviolate for all artistic literature. Accordingly, when 
the Byzantine gentleman addressed his employees, he used one 
form; while conversing at home, he used another; if he at- 
tempted refined composition, he had to employ still a third. 

Under such circumstances literary education could hardly be 
other than static. The boy of good family continued to study 
grammar and rhetoric as they had been studied for centuries. 

He learned Homer and otlier poets by heart and gained an inti- 
mate knowledge of Herodotus, Thucydides, and the great 
orators — a pagan tradition that the eastern church was never 
able to break down. 

This system had the obvious merit of preserving and honor- Byiantine 
ing some, of the greatest works that have ever been written. Its *^"“**"" 
fault was that, by ignoring the spirit of the classics and maintain- 
ing an absolute devotion to old forms, originality was discour- 
aged. The multitude of authors remained content with imita- 
tions, commentaries, and anthologies. Verses written in the 
traditional meters based on quantity lacked the vigor of the 
new Christian poetry that followed the popular pronunciation, 
with stressed syllables and rhyme. Prose works that attempted 
to be literary were generally inferior to those dealing with more 
practical matters, such as technical essays on civil and military 
administration. A relatively high standard was kept in biog- 
raphy and in historical memoirs. The ancient skill in philo- 
sophical discussion to some extent survived among the theo- 
logians. But scientific research all but disappeared: of the later 
Greek scholars there is not one who deserves mention as a 
worthy successor of Galen and Ptolemy. Many other phases of 
Byzantine culture will be discussed in later chapters. The 
present one must close with some appreciation of the glorious 
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arts that may also be associated with the reign of Justinian 
Very remarkably, Byzantine architecture owed almost noth- 
ing to the Greeks, being a development of arch-construction 
combined with a decorative system that was essentially Chris- 
tian. For dieir models the architects of Constantinople looked 
to Syria rather than to Italy; so the extent to which their style 
may be called an outgrowth of the Roman is a matter of argu- 
ment, By the fifth century, in any case, the principle of the 
semicircular aich was well understood in both east and west. 
Such an arch of masonry, if placed on adequate piers, will hold 
up a portion of wall twice as wide as the arch is high. A single 
arch may be employed to provide a door, a window, or some 
other aperture; a series of arches may be raised to support an 
aqueduct, a bridge, or a more elaborate structure. Prolonged on 
a straight line, the semicircular arch becomes a semicylinder, 
or what is called a barrel-vault; extended in a circle, as if 
rotated on its axis, it becomes a dome. And either design may 
be used as a roof — the former to cover an oblong area, the latter 
a round area. 

Although both domed and vaulted structures had been put 
up by the emperors in Italy, the Christians of that region gen- 
erally adopted for their churches the 
simpler plan of the basilica. Extensively 
used by the Romans for public meetings, 
the basilica was a plain rectangular 
building divided lengthwise by rows of 
columns into a nave and aisles (see 
Figure y). Illumination was provided by 
a clerestory — the section over the nave, 
elevated above the rest and set with win- 
dows (see Figure 8). The principal en- 
trance was normally at one end of the 
nave; the other end was frequently 
rormded to form an apse, where, on a 
raised platform, the Romans placed the chair of the presiding 
officer. For that, howevcr> &e Christians substituted their 
altar and, when constructing a new basilica, oriented it so 
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that the apsidal end would be towards the east. To north and 
south, furthermoie, they often added a transept, thus bringing 
the whole into the shape of a cross. "While the tvalls of the basil- 
ica might easily be made of stone or brick, the roof, in order to 
be held on its fragile suppoi ts, had to be of timber. A church of 
this kind was neither fueproof nor very substantial; but it had 
the great advantage of a well-lighted interior, which natuially 
invited gorgeous decot ation. 

Among the imest of all Christian basilicas are those erected 
by Theodoric and Justinian at Ravenna (see Plate I). The 
scheme of ornamentation will be desetibed below; it should 
be remarked at this point, however, that in all such Byzantine 
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work the Greek entablature has finally disappeared. The arches 
now spring directly from tlie supporting columns and the latter, 
to suit their altered function, are topped by capitals of a new 
type. Likewise at Ravenna are a number of buildings in which 
a dome constitutes the central element — ^notably the beautiful 
church of San Vitale, That design for an ecclesiastical struc- 
ture, unlike the basilica, seems to have been an eastern impor- 
tation, largely developed under Syrian influence. To place a 
dome over a circular, or even an octagonal, area was compara- 
tively simple. The difficult problem was to construct a dome 
that would elegantly cover a square aperture, such as occurred 
in a church built on a cruciform plan. In Syria this problem 
had been crudely solved by building up the four corners of the 
square to produce an octagon. It was left for the Byzantine archi- 
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tects to invent a, truly artistic solution — the dome on pen- 
dentives. 

The accompanying diagram (Figure g) shows that the first 

step is to design a dome touching the corners o£ the square to 

be covered and to trim it perpendicularly where it extends 

beyond the sides of the square. The next step is to cut off the 

top of this preliminary dome and over 

the circle thus provided to construct 

the final dome, which will then rest 

on four spherical triangles, or penden- 

tives. It was fitting that so great a 

structural achievement should have 

been originally accomplished in the 

magnificent church of Santa Sophia 

(see Plate II), erected by Justinian to 

replace an older edifice that had been 
Figure g.— D ome on , , , . , 

Plndfnuves. burned during the revolt of 532. After 

the Turkish conquest of 1453 parts 
of it were removed and other parts, notably four minarets, 
were added in order that it might serve as a Mohammedan 
mosque.^^ But the central portion, rebuilt after an earthquake 
in 558, yet stands as it was lyrically described by Procopius 
nearly 1400 years ago — eloquent testimony to the solidity of its 
construction and to the excellence of its design. Justinian’s 
great church is, indeed, one of the world’s marvels. The central 
dome rises 180 feet above the pavement and, together with the 
two half-domes built against it, covers an area that is over 100 
feet wide and some 250 feet long. The dome, as already noted, 
is borne on pendentives; and they rest on four great piers, each 
of which is backed by a heavily buttressed arch. Since the dome 
is not held together by chains or other steel supports, it does not 
tower into the air like one of today, and for that reason is often 
found disappointing. Besides, the materials of the exterior are 
rather mean— -plain brickwork with a surfacing of plaster or 
lead. But this is characteristic of the Byzantine style, which paid 

See lidow, pp. sR3-ii4. 
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little attention to external effect while demanding interiors of 
unparalleled brilliance. 

Sculpture, except for the adornment of capitals and altars, Byzantine 
was little used by Byzantine architects; and in such places carv- 
ing was usually restricted to plants, birds, and geometrical de- 
signs that clearly show a Persian influence. On the other hand, 
the walls, arches, vaults, and domes were turned into a blaze of 
color by covering the lower surfaces with variegated marbles 
and the upper ones with mosaic. Especially in this latter work 
the artists of Constantinople have never been surpassed. Placing 
bits of tinted glass edgewise to catch the light, they created 
pictures of a highly conventionalized but remarkably beautiful 
type. Human figures, animals, birds, trees, flowers, and other 
symbolic objects stand in sharp relief against a solid background, 
usually gold. The drawing is at best mediocre. The bodies of 
men and women are badly proportioned; their features have 
little individuality; their attitudes are stiff and ungraceful. 
Everything is represented on a flat plane and in a few simple 
colors. Yet this very lack of attempted subtlety or realism con- 
tributes to the success of Byzantine mosaic. Its total effect is one 
of barbaric splendor, combined with a religious appeal that is 
the more direct because the art is primitive. The men who 
produced these masterpieces had plainly lost all reverence for 
the decadent classicism of the previous age. Their inspiration 
came rather from the Christian faith and the eastern lands where 
it had first developed. 

Two examples may be seen in the accompanying pictures 
(Plate I). The lovely apse of Sant’ Apollinare in Classe (rather 
indistinct here) bears at the top the medallion of Christ, flanked 
by the four beasts of the Apocalypse.’^® Two lines of sheep, 

Since this Is a theme that tuns throughout Christian art, it may be explained 
in some detail. Round about the throne of God (as described in Revelation, Iv. 

6-6) were four winged beasts, shaped leapectivdy like a man, a lion, a calf, and 
an ea^e. These, it was held, typiiied the four evangelists because they opened 
their gospels in the followings ways: St. Matthew with the descent of Christ 
according to the flesh; St. Mark with "the voice of one crying in the wilderness"; 

St. Cuke with the sacrifice of Zacharias; St. John with Divinity itself (as the 
eagle, by repute, was the only bird that could look the sun in the foce). Further- 
more, as Christ had taken on human form, the man symbolized the Incarnation; 
the calf, being the sacrificial beast, the Passion; the lion, being alleged to 
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representing Christian souls, proceed upward Erom right and 
left through a flower-bedecked meadow, representing paradise. 
At the bottom stands St. Apollinaris between two other lines 
of sheep. In the mosaic of San Vitale the central panel shows, at 
the left, Abraham and Sarah providing the three angels (Genesis^ 
xviii) with cakes of meal and a roasted calf; at the right, Abra- 
ham about to sacrifice Isaac (Genesis, xxii) — two scenes that 
Christians regarded as symbolic of the eucharist. Above on the 
one side is Jeremiah with a scroll, on the other side Moses re- 
ceiving the Law on Mt. Sinai. In the center two angels support 
a cross with lamps hung from the arms. And these are only 
details in a magnificent interior that includes the famous 
mosaics of Justinian and Theodora surrounded by their court, 
as well as some of the most beautifully carved capitals in the 
world. 

lestore his cubs to life by roaring at them, the Resurrection, and the eagle, flying 
Into the sun, the Ascension. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE RISE OF ISLAM 


1. ARABIA AND THE ARABS 

Like the central Asiatic plateau, Arabia has served as a vast 
reservoir of nomadic tribes. It is a loughly quadrangular penin- 
sula, which to the north abuts on the rich and populous lands 
of Mesopotamia and Syiia (see Map VI). Time and again these 
countries have been swept by great migrations horn the south. 
Such, it is generally held, was the common origin of the peoples 
known as Semitic; Assyrians, Chaldasans, Hebrews, Phoenicians, 
Aramaeans, and others. But their invasions took place in very 
ancient times. Until the seventh century neither Greeks nor 
Romans encountered anything more serious than petty raiding 
from the direction of the Arabian desert. To contemporaries, 
therefore, the Arab conquests seemed quite as unprecedented as 
the Mohammedan faith, and the entire upheaval was considered 
essentially religious. Modern scholars find it hard to believe that 
any degree of mere fanaticism could have accomplished so great 
a revolution in so short a time. They suggest, rather, that it can 
be explained only by taking into account the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the invaded provinces, as well as of Arabia. 
On the side of the Roman Empire, certainly, Hellenism had 
long been weakening under pressure of an oriental reaction, 
which was now to be championed and turned to enormous profit 
by the hosts of Islam. How these hosts came to be constituted 
is the problem that immediately concerns us. 

The interior of the Arabian peninsula remains today much 
as it has been throughout recorded history. It is the home of the 
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Bedouins (dwellers in the desert) who yet live as — to judge from The 
the stories in the Old Testament — they were living in the time 
of Moses. The Bedouin, being a true nomad, depends for exist- 
ence upon his animals, which depend in turn upon the pastur- 
age of the desert. The autumn rains normally produce a scanty 
vegetation, sufficient for sheep and goats if they are kept con- 
stantly on the move. During the winter, accordingly, they are 
driven south; then, in advance of the summer drought, they 
are turned north, to eat their way back to the point from which - 
they started a year before. The original and essential beast of 
burden among the Arabs is the camel; but their horses, bred 
for speed and endurance, have been famous since Roman times. 
Very naturally, the Bedouins have always maintained such in- 
stitutions as are demanded by the nomadic life — especially the 
patriarchal system. Family groups, each under the absolute rule 
of its chief man, are united to form a tribe headed by a sheik. 

The latter holds authority over a strip of territory within which 
his people wander back and forth. It is part of his office to lead 
his young men on profitable expeditions against his neighbors. 
Caravan-raiding has been the special delight of the Bedouin for 
thousands of years. He has no use for centralized government 
and resists all interference with his time-honored habits. Thus 
he has been and thus, we may feel sure, he will be as long as his 
desert homeland persists. 

Under such conditions the typical Bedouin has come to pos- 
sess a splendid physique; he tends to be slender and graceful^ 
tvith piercing black eyes and regular, often handsome, features. 

In youth the women, too, are likely to be attractive, though 
under the domestic labor to which they are doomed their beauty 
soon fades. In bearing, the Arab sheik is the personification of 
dignity, combined with a certain wild freedom that has ever 
endeared him to romantic authors. His courtesy and hospitality 
are proverbial, and according to his own peculiar standards — 
which exclude neither professional robbery nor bloody feud — 
he is strictly honorable. Among the Bedouins the average of 
intelligence is high. Though illiterate, they are far from ig- 
norant. They can recite from memory the genealogies not 
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merely of their great men but also of their great horses through- 
out a surprising length of time. They have always been pas- 
sionately fond of poetry, story-telling, and discussion. And in 
new environments they have proved themselves among the 
most adaptable of peoples — extraordinarily quick to learn by 
observation and to apply the information thus acquired. 

Nomadic society tends to follow a fixed routine of existence 
for an indefinite period; but this routine is one that depends 
on static conditions — a limited supply of food and a limited 
population. If the former unduly decreases or if the latter un- 
duly increases, the balance of life is upset. When, for example, 
climatic change brings persisting drought to a region that has 
earlier supplied regular pasturage, thousands of tribesmen are 
immediately faced with starvation. To secure other territory, 
they have to drive out the present holders; and such a dis- 
turbance, once started, may have lepercussions in far-distant 
lands. Occurrences of this sort have been common in the history 
of nomadic peoples and help us to understand the case of 
Arabia in the seventh century. It has been argued with consider- 
able plausibility that the gradual desiccation of the interior was 
mainly responsible for the outpouring of its inhabitants. In 
the light of what actually happened, at any rate, we must be- 
lieve that the country was overpopulated; that, with the sudden 
appearance of an opportunity for migration and conquest, 
hordes of land-hungry adventurers were ready to grasp it. 

In the seventh century the overwhelming majority of the 
Arabian population was nomadic; yet in certain localities there 
were tribes that had long been used to a settled mode of life. 
Beside the infrequent streams agricultural communities had 
grown up, while along the coasts, both on the east and on the 
west, sea trade had developed a number of small towns, from 
which caravan routes led to the greater markets of Syria and 
Persia. In ancient times the peninsula of Sinai had been widely 
known as a source of copper and turquoise; and there, ap- 
parently, had been develop^ the system of writing from whi^ 
we derive our alphabet The southwest comer of Arabia, 
V^en, had likewise been the seat of an advanced cultyre- In 
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this region a people called Sabxans (whence the Biblical queen 
of Sheba) had built up a flomishing kingdom tliat cKported 
large quantities of frankincense, myrrh, and spices for consump- 
tion in the Mediterranean countries. Early in the Christian 
era, however, the Sabaean kingdom was destroyed by invaders 
from Ethiopia, and the more important centers of Arabian 
civilization were thenceforth the new states that had arisen in 
the north. 

Trajan, having extended the Roman dominion over the 
peninsula of Sinai and the adjoining lands of the Nabataeans, 
organized the province of Arabia Petraea, named after its rock- 
hewn capital of Petra. Under imperial patronage the neigh- 
boring tribes were then enrolled as allies against the nomads, 
and Persia, to defend the territory of Mesopotamia, followed 
the same policy. So, in the sixth century there were two Arab 
kingdoms guarding the desert frontier, one as a Roman and the 
other as a Persian protectorate. By the opening of the next cen- 
tury both buffer states had been destroyed through the jealousy 
of the great monarchies which, being engaged in a bitter strug- 
gle with each other, ignored a potential danger from the south. 
"Yet, at the time, what menace could be seen in Arabia? Through- 
out the entire peninsula neither prince nor people could boast 
an authority that was more than local. The memory of man did 
not run to an age when the Arabs had ever united in a common 
cause. What could be more incredible than that such a union 
would be brought about by a visionary camel-driver? 

The region called the Hejaz, lying between Yemen and 
Arabia Petraea, naturally included the caravan route that joined 
those two lands. To its coast, furthermore, came vessels from 
Africa and India, bearing precious goods for trans-shipment. 
The chief port for such traffic was Jidda, inland from which 
about fifty miles was the little town of Mecca, the center of a 
flourishing trade with the desert Arabs and an important sta- 
tion on the road to Syria. Some two hundred miles to the north 
was Yathrib (later Medina), a settlement principally devoted to 
the raising of dates. Mecca was not only the more important 
commercially bnt also the holier. It contained a square temple 
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known as the Kaaba (i.e., the cube), which housed the statues 
of various local deities and a sacred black stone — presumably 
a meteorite, for it was said to have fallen from heaven. To visit 
this shrine and to attend a sort of fair in the neighborhood, 
crowds of pilgrims annually came from far and wide. So Mecca, 
together with the tribe of the Kuraish which furnished its rul- 
ing families, were known to Arabs everywhere. 

Early Concerning religious and intellectual conditions in early 

we have only meager information. From time immemo- 
ofthe rial the Bedouins had accorded high honor to the bards who 
traced the histories of the great tribes, celebrated glorious 
battles, or delivered mysterious oracles about future events. 
Famous poems of this kind, being committed to memory and 
recited generation after generation, formed a stock of song and 
fiction that was common to virtually the entire people. But it 
remained unwritten, for the use of letters was restricted to the 
extreme south and to the fronder territories of the north. Al- 
though a peculiar alphabet developed by the Sabaeans had been 
anciently carried into Ethiopia, where it still persists, it never 
enjoyed more than a local influence in Arabia. What we know 
as literary Arabic — ^with its rich vocabulary and imaginative 
force — was essentially the vernacular of the northern Bedouins, 
written in characters borrowed from the Aramseans. By the 
time of Christ Aramaic had come to be generally spoken by the 
Semitic population of Mesopotamia and Syria. So it was quite 
natural that the Aramaic alphabet should be adopted by the 
Nabataeans of the Roman province for writing their own lan- 
guage and should thence be introduced into the Hejaz through 
the influence of trade. Further development of Arabic litera- 
ture had to await the preaching of a new faith by Mohammed. 

Until then the religious beliefs of most Bedouins seem to 
have been extremely primitive. They kept up a rather perfunc- 
tory worship of various local gods and goddesses, such as those 
honored at Mecca; they recognized many sacred rocks, trees, 
wells, and the like; and they had a lively respect for the evil 
spirits (jinn) that were said to cause dust storms and other calam- 
ities in the desert. Along the northern frontier, however, there 
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had been a considerable infiltration of foreign religions. On the 
side of Persia Zoroastrianism had obtained a considerable fol- 
lowing; on that of Syria Judaism and Christianity had come to 
be accepted by a good many Arabs, notably those of Arabia 
Petrasa and the Hejaz. These facts, such as they are, must serve 
to introduce the story of Islam’s illustrious piophet. 

2. MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM 

Mohammed was born at Mecca about the year 570. His fam- Early life 
ily, though belonging to the tribe of Kuraish, was not wealthy, 
and as a boy of nine or ten he was left an orphan. Thus coming 
under the care of an uncle, Mohammed spent his youth in com- 
parative poverty — a period of which we know nothing except 
that he became thoroughly familiar with contemporary meth- 
ods of trade. Of formal education he could have had little; that 
he ever learned to write Arabic has been denied, but is not 
improbable. In his travels with caravans, however, Mohammed 
unquestionably picked up a great deal of miscellaneous infor- 
mation. As a trader, he would have the opportunity of meeting 
men from different lands; as an intelligent Arab, he would 
store in his memory much of what they told him. And since 
there were many Arabic-speaking Jews and Christians, such a 
smattering of their doctrines as he later displayed would not 
be hard to obtain. We may be positive that he never read their 
Scriptures. 

By the age of about twenty-four Mohammed had so far per- 
fected his professional training that he was employed as com- 
mercial agent by a wealthy widow of Mecca named Khadija. 

And after he had successfully led a caravan to Syria on her be- 
half, he became the lady’s husband — her third. Mohammed was 
of course much the younger of the two, but the marriage was 
a happy one; and it was during his life with Khadija that he 
began his career as a religious reformer. Being now a man of 
substance and leisure, he could devote himself to the problems 
of faith and conduct which must first have attracted his atten- 
tion long before. The traditional polytheism of the Arabs, he 
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felt, was wrong: tliere was only one God (Allah), the creator of 
all things, in whose sight man must live righteously in order 
to win salvation on the awful day of judgment that momentarily 
impended. When the last trump sounded, the good would be 
raised to the joys of paiadise, while the bad would be cast into 
the flames of hell. 

To Jews and Christians these ideas would seem very familiar; 
they must, in fact, have been somehow derived from such teach- 
ers. Mohammed insisted that his God was the God of the Jews 
and of the Christians — ^the God testified to by the piophets, in- 
cluding Moses, Abraham, Noah, and Jesus. The latter, he said, 
though miraculously born of the Virgin Mary, was not Him- 
self divine. Since Christian doctrine was in his eyes incompat- 
ible with strict monodieism, he would have none of it. On the 
whole, therefore, his inspiration was essentially Hebraic. Chris- 
tianity he regarded as at most a variety of Judaism. And even 
as the prophets of old had received direct commissions from 
the Almighty, might not he. Mohammed, be made the inter- 
mediary for a new dispensation from on high? 

It was not until Mohammed was over forty, and had spent 
much time in prayer and fasting, that he was rewarded by 
visions which convinced him of his prophetic mission. From 
the angel Gabriel, as he told his wife and a few intimate friends, 
came the messages that were eventually to found a new re- 
ligion for Arabia and the world. There can be no question of 
his sincerity. Even if his sayings were often tinged with prac- 
tical or perhaps opportunist considerations, we should no more 
impugn his honesty than that of his Hebrew predecessors, who 
had also employed common sense while acting as the spokes- 
men of God. The subconscious mind, as we know from the 
modem study of psychology, can perform marvels — especially 
in the case of a man like Mohammed, nervously high-strung, 
extraordinarily sensitive, and subject to periodic attacks of 
hysteria which he and others considered manifest evidence of 
supernatural powers. Yet, whether or not we call his visions 
h^Uuciiiataons, the fact remains that they were real td hitn and 
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to his followers; being so, they revolutionized the course of 
events on three continents. The historical importance of a re- 
ligion is not that it is true, but that people believe it so. 

At first Mohammed had little success with his preaching. 
While his wife Khadija and his cousin Ali embraced the new 
faith from the outset, most of his relatives, including the uncle 
who had brought him up, held aloof. Among the other early 
converts the only prominent man was Abu Bakr, who was to 
remain Mohammed’s closest friend and adviser. Later he gained 
another important recruit in a young man named Omar, even- 
tually to prove himself one of the rvorld’s great statesmen. The 
majority of the Kuraish, however, bitterly opposed the upstart 
prophet, who denounced the traditional worship to whidr they 
were attached by business interest as well as by sentiment. They 
ridiculed Mohammed as a crazy poet. His teachings, they said, 
were absurd. How could God restore them to life after they 
had turned to dust and dry bones? Why should they believe a 
simple fellow from among themselves, who ate like them and 
walked like them in the market? If he had a divine commission, 
let him show them an angel or work for them some evident 
miracle. To which Mohammed replied with eloquent stories 
about the persecution of the ancient prophets and with lurid 
descriptions of the hell that yawned for unbelievers. 

Finally, after his position at Mecca had been further weak- The 
ened by the death of his wife in 619, followed by that of his 
uncle, Mohammed rvas attracted to a more sympathetic en- 
vironment. At Yathrib there was a considerable colony of Jews, 
or Judaized Arabs, at least some of whom were willing to recog- 
nize Mohammed as their promised Messiah. Thefe was. further- 
more, a long-standing feud between rival tribes of the neigh- 
borhood which had come to be found inconvenient for all 
parties. The upshot was that the men of Yathrib made a solemn 
treaty with Mohammed, swearing to accept whatever peace he 
might dictate and to protect him and his followers as members 
of their own femilies. So, in 62a, the prophet and his little band 
of followers left Mecca, breaking all connection with their own 
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groups of kindred. This was the famous Hegira,^ or Emigration, 
from which Mohammedans reckon their years. And it was a 
noteworthy event, for it marked the definite organization of the 
new religion. 

Yathrib was renamed Medina (Madinat-an-Nabi, City of the 
Prophet), and from there Mohammed continued the promul- 
gation of his divine messages, now turned from short exhorta- 
tions in a highly poetic vein to detailed edicts on social and 
political problems, as well as on matters of faith and worship. 
The Mohammedan religion formally appears as Islam, mean- 
ing submission to God. One who has made his submission is a 
Moslem. His confession of fa‘ith is extremely simple: “There 
is no God but Allah, and Mohammed is His prophet.” After 
ceremonial ablution with water or with sand, he should pray at 
certain fixed hours of ^e day — tradition says five times — and 
these prayers are accompanied by a mild discipline of bodily 
postures resembling athletic exercises. Service in the mosque 
is merely common prayer under the guidance of a leader, for 
there has never been a Mohammedan priesthood. At first the 
faithful prayed with their faces towards Jerusalem; subse- 
quently, when Mohammed found that most Jews rejected his 
teaching, he substituted Mecca. To that holy place the Moslem 
should make a pilgrimage at least once during his life. He 
should, furthermore, give alms for charitable and pious ends, 
and he should fast from sunrise to sunset throughout the sacred 
month of Ramadan. 

These were and are the major requirements of Islam, to 
which were added from time to time a large number of moral 
precepts — rather modifications of existing custom than innova- 
tions. To a limited degree polygamy and slavery were both 
retained. The prophet himself, after the death of Khadija, took 
many wives, often making such alliances for the sake of polit- 
ical advantage. Yet in various ways he sought to ameliorate the 
condition both of slaves and of women. Marriage customs were 
greatly improved. Sexual promiscuity, which earlier had been 

1 Arabic Sijra, Fivnvimce with the accent on the first syllable and with both 
vovds short. 
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common, was severely punished. The primitive system of the 
blood-feud, by which the family avenged wrongs done to its 
members, was restricted by enforcing the acceptance of com- 
pensation when that was rightfully offered.® The Arabs were 
already acquainted with taboos in connection with food and 
drink, and Mohammed wisely refrained from adding any very 
rigorous prohibitions. Moslems should abstain from the flesh 
of all animals slaughtered in the name of any god except Allah, 
as well as from pork and from wine. But the latter restrictions, 
it should be noted, could work no great hardship on the Bed- 
ouins. As the mark of a national cult, the new discipline was 
eminently sensible in its moderation. 

With respect to all these matters our primary source of in- TheKoian 
formation is the Koran (Quran, Recitation), a collection of 
Mohammed’s sayings, which in its present form dates from a 
period shortly after the prophet’s death. Most of its contents, 
however, had been written dotvn earlier — either by Mohammed 
himself or by others — and much of it had been committed to 
memory by the devout. The authenticity of its substance is 
thus unquestionable, and allowance need be made only for re- 
vision of its wording and rearrangement of its parts. The latter 
consideration is of little importance; for the compilers merely 
placed the 114 chapters — ^with the exception of an opening 
prayer — ^in decreasing order of their length. The Koran is 
therefore so devoid of logical coherence that to read and appre- 
ciate it as a whole is extremely difficult. Each fragment must 
be taken as it was originally uttered — as a separate message de- 
livered on a particular occasion. 

Thus understood, the Koran is magnificent. To the student 
of Moslem law and institutions the later revelations are the 
more instructive; but as literature the earlier ones are infi- 
nitely superior. Most of them, being very brief, are to be found 
towards the end of the book. In form they resemble modernistic 
verse, being made up of irregular lines without definite meter 
or rhyme pattern, but with rhythmic cadences and combina- 
tions of syllables based on resemblances of sound. Although 

3 Cf. the Germanic ctiatom, above, pp, 77-^. , 
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Mohammed considered the term an insult, he really was a poet 
and a very great one. To turn the Koran into matter-of-fact 
prose is to spoil it; much of its beauty is inevitably destroyed 
by any kind of translation. Yet those of us unfortunate enough 
to be ignorant of Arabic may gain some inkling of the original 
by a version in a familiar language. 

This is the opening prayer (ch. i): 

Praise be to Allah, Inrd of the worlds, 

Beneficent and merciful. 

King of the day of judgment! 

Thee do we serve, and of Thee do we beg aid. 

Guide us in the right way — 

The way of them who are pleasing in Thy sight, 

Not of &em who bear Thy wrath; not of them who go astray. 

Other chapters are strongly reminiscent of the Psalms, but 
with touches peculiar to Arabia; for example (ch. Ixxxvii): 

Praise the name of thy Lord, die Most High, 

Who created and designed all things, 

Who preordained them and directs them; 

Who makes the grass to grow in the pastures. 

And then burns it brown like straw. . . . 

Happy is he who, during his growth, 

Remembers the name of his Lord in prayer. 

But ye prefer the life of this world. 

Though that to come is belter, and is everlasting. 

For this, verily, was in the books of old, 

The books of Abraham ttnd Moses. 

On one occasion, we are told, Mohammed for several days 
had failed to receive any revelation and on that account was 
being ridiculed by his enemies. Then God spoke to him as 
follows (ch. xciii): 

By the hours of the morning, 

Jted by those of the still night— 

Thy Lord has not forsaken thee, nor yet does hate thee. 

Verfly the future shall be kinder to thee than is the present; 

The Lord will give thee wherewith thou shall be pleased. 

Did be not find thee an orphan and give thqe shelter? 

Did he not find thee wandering and give thee guidance? 

Did he not find thee needy ahd give thee riches? 
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Therefore oppress not the orphan, 

Nor drive the beggar away. 

But proclaim the goodness of the Lord. 

The majestic opening of this chapter — in the form of a 
solemn oath — is characteristic of many others. Among them the 
one following is especially fine (ch. Ixxvii): 

By the winds one aftct another sent — 

By die storm-winds diat rage. 

By those that bring new life to the verdure of cardi. 

By those that seive for svinnosvmg. 

By those that come as a reminder. 

Whether to approve or warn — 

Verily that svill befall which has been promised. 

When, theiefore, the stars are extinguished. 

When the sky is rent asunder. 

When the mountains are brushed away, 

When for the messengers their ume has been fulfilled — 

What is the day for which is this fulfilment? 

The Day of Reckoning! 

The Last Judgment is an ever-recurring tlieme (chs. l-lviii, 
liv-lvi, Ixix, Ixxvi-xcii, c-ci, etc.). On that awful day men shall 
rise from their graves like swarming locusts and then, accord- 
ing to how their balance may be weighted by good or evil, shall 
be parted to the right and to the left "The people of the left 
hand,” the prophet declares, shall go down to hell, which is a 
place of scorching wind and scalding water under a pall of black 
smoke. Heaven, on the contrary, is a cool garden, watered by 
gushing springs and shaded by thornless trees whose plentiful 
fruit hangs within easy reach. There shall dwell “the people 
of the right hand,” reclining on silken couches, eating choice 
viands, and quaffing a divine beverage that causes neither 
drunkenness nor headache. They shall be waited on by glorious 
immortal youths and shall be wed to specially created houris — 
beautiful damsels with wide-set eyes like dusky pcarlsl 

To the modem reader these descriptions of rewards and pun- 
ishments in the hereafter must seem rather childishly realistic. 
But for that very reason did they not hold a greater appeal to 
a primitive people? The audience to which Mohammed ad- 
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dressed himself could hardly have appreciated a doctrine based 
on philosophical abstraction. Like all successful reformers, he 
had to teach new ideals in a familiar language. The gorgeous 
imagery of the Koran was such as even the illiterate Bedouins 
delighted in. And its religious ideas were so lofty that they could 
offset, in the eyes of the sophisticated, a possible crudity of 
presentation. After all, the essence of Mohammed’s preaching 
was not belief in hell-fire and heavenly bliss but man’s submis- 
sion to God, to be shown by repentance and a virtuous life. 

As a religion, Islam was founded during the prophet’s min- 
istry at Mecca. His later life was devoted to the establishment 
of an organization to assure the dominance of the new faith; 
and since there was no truly Arabian state, his system was of 
necessity semi-political. At Medina Mohammed was confronted 
by many problems. He had to prescribe details of worship and 
everyday morality for his followers. He became involved in 
conflicts with Jews and other local inhabitants who, refusing to 
recognize his prophetic mission, stubbornly opposed his author- 
ity. Also to be considered was the project of converting the 
Bedouins of the interior. All these matters depended on the 
outcome of the feud with Mecca. Since the Hegira the band of 
Moslems had of course ceased to owe any loyalty to the tribe 
of Kuraish, and they now, with the constant support of revela- 
tions from heaven, began raiding the caravans of their erstwhile 
kindred. This policy led to greater hostilities, during which 
Mohammed gained his first victory in 624. At Badr, near the 
Red Sea, his troops won a pitched battle against a force that 
outnumbered them three to one. Here, said the Moslems, was 
the miracle for which the Meccans had been clamoring; with- 
out the help of God's angels, who appeared in the field beside 
the prophet, he could never have prevailed against the hostile 
army. 

In the desultory fighting that occupied the next few years 
the Moslems sometimes won and sometimes lost. Yet on the 
whole their cause steadily advanced. The antagonistic Jews 
were driven from Medina and their lands were confiscated by 
the faithful. More booty flowed in from successful raids against 
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non-believers. Then, in 627, Mohammed gained his second 
victory. An army of seveial thousand men, lecruited by the 
Kuraish from among their Bedouin allies, laid siege to Medina 
but were repulsed through Mohammed’s employment of a 
trench as a line of defense — a trick he is said to have learned 
from a Persian slave. However this may be, his enemies gave 
up all thought of a further offensive and agreed to a ten-year 
truce. Mohammed thus became free to make the first Moslem 
pilgrimage to Mecca, fulfilling an obligation which he had de- 
clared essential to the new faith. The occasion, very naturally, 
served to advertise the prophet’s increasing fame, and several 
prominent men of the Kuraish — ^among them the great war- 
riors Khalid and Amr ibn al-As — announced their conversion. 
The final triumph came only a year later, when the failure of 
the truce led to a renewal of hostilities. Mohammed, now pos- 
sessed of an overwhelming force, was allowed to occupy Mecca 
almost without striking a blow, and the first campaign in the 
Holy War of Islam was brought to a close. 

The victor used his power wisely. The Kaaba was formally 
purified by casting out the idols which it had long housed. But 
the temple itself was preserved, and with it the black stone — 
an action justified by a special revelation. The Meccan cult, 
the prophet announced, had originally been founded by Abra- 
ham; his modern successor was merely restoring its pristine 
character. Thus, consciously or unconsciously, Mohammed 
made the revolution easy for die Kuraish to accept. As a mat- 
ter of feet, they soon found that, by guarding Islam’s holiest 
shrine, they stood to gain infinitely more than they had ever 
thought to lose. And with that ultimate testimony to the might 
of Allah, all resistance crumbled. Aldiough Mohammed’s death 
in 632 came as a frightful calamity to the mass of his converts, 
his work was done. Within ten years after leaving Mecca as a 
fugitive he had returned as a conqueror. His fame had spread 
throughout the length and breadth of Arabia; and while as yet 
all the Bedouin tribes had by no means submitted to his do- 
minion, the war that he had proclaimed against the foes of 
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Islam was to bring an amazing series of triumphs such as his 
wildest dreams could never have foretold. 

3. THE CALIPHATE AND THE ARAB EMPIRE 

The first problem raised by the unexpected death of Mo- 
hammed was how to perpetuate the organization he had 
founded. On this point, strangely enough, the prophet had an- 
nounced no revelation; yet it was one that could hardly have 
escaped consideration by his relatives and associates. In spite 
of his many weddings, Mohammed was survived by only one 
child, Fatima, tlie daughter of Khadija. She was married to Ali, 
the prophet’s cousin, and by him had two sons. If the headship 
of the Moslems should pass like that of an ordinary family, Ali 
would be the logical candidate for the honor; but he was more 
remarkable for piety than for ability. In preference to him, 
Mohammed’s confidence had been given to Abu Bakr, one of 
the earliest converts to Islam and the father of Mohammed’s 
favorite wife, the young and spirited Aisha, So it was Abu Bakr 
whom an informal assembly of the faithful hailed as caliph 
(successor of the prophet). And whatever hostility was still 
nourished by Ali’s legitimist faction soon collapsed before the 
wonderful success of the newly established government, 
f Only two years remained to the aged Abu Bakr, but his work 
was carried to a glorious conclusion by his talented friend and 
counselor Omar. Their primary concern was the prosecution 
of the Holy War. This, it should be emphasized, was properly 
directed against idolaters alone; for the Koran (ch. ix) com- 
manded that they be slain unless they accepted the true faith, 
whereas the "people of the Book” (i.e., Jews and Christians) 
were to be subjected and made to pay tribute. Mohammed’s 
authority, in. spite of legendary exaggeration, had scarcely 
reached beyond the region of the Hejaz, and at the news of 
his death even those Bedouins who had already been subjected 
tended to throw off allegiance to Medina. This reaction was 
immediately checked by the eneigy of Abu Bakr. Under com- 
mand of Ehalid, the little army of Islam won battle after battle 
^gainst the tribes of central Arabia; so that within hardly more 
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than a yeai the caliph could shift operations from the desert 
to the adjoining regions, thus resuming a project already con- 
templated by Mohammed. As he had perceived, nothing would 
so quickly stimulate adhesion to the sacred cause as profitable 
raids against a common foe. Accordingly, while offensives were 
still being pushed in the southern peninsula, Abu Bakr sent 
various bands of volunteers into Syria and Mesopotamia. 

The time was well chosen. Persia, since the great defeat of 
some five years earlier, had fallen into a slate of helplessness 
The deposition of Chosroes IP had been followed by a pro- 
longed civil war, and the ultimate recognition of his grandson, 
Yezdegerd, had brought only a superficial restoration of the 
monarchy. Nor were conditions much better in the Byzantine 
Empire. Heraclius seemed exhausted by his heroic campaigns 
against Persia. His provinces were groaning under a terrific 
burden of taxation, and to economic grievances were added 
those occasioned by the imperial policy of religious despotism. 
Outside the Hellenized population of the great cities the gov- 
ernment had few loyal supporters. The inhabitants of the 
countryside, exploited for a Aousand years by the Greek aris- 
tocracy, would fight no desperate battles in its behalf. The 
Semitic peasantry of Syria, like that of Mesopotamia, would 
inevitably feel more akin to Arabs tlian to Byzantines or Per- 
sians. And the desert tribes along the border, although they 
might be Christian or Zoroastrian in faith, would be only too 
willing to join expeditions tliat promised unlimited plunder. 

The possibilities of aggressive war on the part of the Mos- 
lems were clearly demonstrated by Khalid’s campaign of 634. 
After a first success at Hira on the Euphrates, which paid him 
well to get rid of him, he advanced into Syria, where Arab 
raiders were being threatened by a superior Byzantine force. 
Combining speed with good generalship, Khalid drove past 
Palmyra and Damascus, effected a junction with his compa- 
triots, and defeated the imperial army. At this moment Abu 
Bakr was succeeded by Omar who, appreciating the opportunity 
that lay before him, began the systematic conquest of the Roman 
above, p. 117. 
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provinces In 635 Khahd, with the help ol allies inside the 
walls, took the city of Damascus. But in the meantime Heraclius 
had collected a greater army, and in the spring of 636 it fell 
upon Khalid’s little troop, which had been pushed a hundred 
miles or so to the noith of Damascus. Again showing rare 
generalship, he made no effort to hold his recent conquests and 
rapidly fell back on the Yarmuk, a westward-flowing tributary 
of the Jordan that would, if necessary, afford a sure means of 
escape into the desert (see Map VI, insert). That necessity, how- 
ever, did not arise. Khalid’s retreat had allowed him to call up 
needed reinforcements, while his opponents had been seriously 
weakened by the rivalry of their generals and the desertion of 
their Arab allies. After weeks of skirmishing with the elusive 
foe, the Byzantine army was trapped between two converging 
defiles and there annihilated in August, 636. 

Conquat The battle of the Yarmuk assured the Arabs unmolested pos- 
Syria. Henceforth they had merely to consolidate 
their positions and to organize a permanent government. Under 
the able direction of Omar these tasks were quickly accom- 
plished. The surrender of Damascus, Aleppo, and Antioch 
scaled the fate of Palestine, the conquest of which was com- 
pleted by the taking of Jerusalem in 638 and of Caesarea in 

640. As long as the outcome in Syria remained doubtful, Omar 
launched no major campaign in Mesopotamia. Then, after the 
great victory on the Yarmuk, he sent a relatively small force 
against tlie Persians to avenge their defeat of a marauding expe- 
dition some years earlier. The result must have come as a 
surprise to both parties. Yezdegerd's best army was crushed in 
a single battle, and. the whole of Iraq (i.e., the lower valley of 
the Tigris-Euphratcs), together with the capital city of Ctesi- 
phon, fell into the hands of the Arabs. The next step was to 
connect Iraq and Syria by reducing Mosul, which was done in 

641. For a time the Persians succeeded in holding the line of 
the mountains to the east, but within another year that too had 
been broken, and all serious resistance came to an end through- 
out the kingdom. Yezdegerd, now a fugitive beyond the Cas- 
pian, is said to have been slain by one of his own satraps in 651 . 
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By that time, in any case, the ancient state of Persia had been 
obliterated and a new age had begun for central Asia. 

Meanwhile Omar had opened a third major offensive. This conqueat 
was against Egypt, where local conditions once more proved an 
enormous advantage to tlie invaders. The province was suffer- 
ing not only from the usual evils of overtaxation and malad- 
ministration but also — even more than Syria — from religious 
discord. For a long time the population had been sharply di- 
vided into two parts; the Hellenized inhabitants of the cities 
and the native Egyptian peasants, or Copts. The former, since 
they constituted the ruling aristocracy, tended to obey the 
emperor and accept his dictates in religion. The latter, on the 
contrary, were fervently monophysite,* and the tyranny of the 
patriarch installed at Alexandria by Heraclius served merely 
to intensify their opposition to the government. It was there- 
fore a propitious moment for the Moslem army which now 
crossed the isthmus under the command of Amr ibn al-As, who 
had proved his ability during the campaigns in Syria. In 640 
he broke through a defending body of Byzantine troops and 
captured Babylon (later Cairo) on the Nile. The sympathy o£ 
the Copts, the personal ambitions of the patriarch, and the 
death of Heraclius (641) all conspired to make the subjection 
of the province ridiculously easy. Even Alexandria surrendered 
before the end of 642, and in the next year Amr extended his 
occupation to the adjoining district of Barca. 

From every point of view these Moslem campaigns are among The Arab 
the most astonishing in history. To contemporaries it must have 
seemed incredible that mere Bedouin tribesmen, who had never spread of 
before engaged in military operations on a large scale and who 
possessed no siege engines of any kind, could take Syria and 
Egypt from the Romans and destroy the Persian monarchy in 
little more than a dozen years. The feebleness of both ancient 
states, it is true, was largely responsible for their dramatic col- 
lapse; yet the achievement of the Arabs should not on that 
account be minimiz ed. Their military superiority was due not 
only to the greater mobility of their light cavalry but also to 

*8ee above, p, iti. 
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the intelligence of theii commanders and to the high morale 
of their troops — the characteristic verve of the Bedouin intensi- 
fied by religious exaltation. Their campaigns, furthermore, by 
no means ended with bloodshed and looting. By tens of thou- 
sands the Arabs poured into the conquered lands, and this 
migration peimanently altered their social, religious, and cul- 
tural complexion. 

While the shifting of the Arabian population naturally re- 
sulted in a great expansion of Islam, other factors contributed 
to the same end. Laige numbers of Zoroastrians, Jews, and 
Christians were eventually converted to the new faith. Its creed 
and discipline, as we have seen, were extremely simple; to 
accept them must have seemed to many, if not an actual reli- 
gious advance, a mere change of ritualistic forms. And the 
practical considerations were most alluring. The Moslems were 
the lords of creation, the rest of mankind their tributaries. By 
joining that blessed group, many a poor Bedouin had attained 
riches and honor. What was to prevent a non-Arab from shar- 
ing the same good fortune? The notion that Mohammedanism 
was a religion of the sword, forced upon the masses by blood- 
thirsty fanatics, is based upon a false reading of history. The 
Moslem conquest was essentially political; its leaders deprecated 
unnecessary slaughter of unbelievers, or even their compulsory 
conversion, because they were to be the financial support of 
the state. As a matter of fact, the acceptance of Islam by too 
many subjects became a source of great embarrassment to the 
ruling class. But to understand the significance of that problem, 
we must examine the later fortunes of the caliphate, 
dvll In 644 the triumphant presidency of Omar was brought to 

an untimely end by an obscure assassin. Before he died, how- 
caddn the caliph named an electoral commission of six men, 

authoiited to select one of their own number to succeed him. 
The choice fell upon Othman, a member of a prominent Mec- 
can family known as the Ommiads (more properly Vmayyad, 
descended from Umayya). Othman proved a much easier mas- 
^ than Omar, and for that very reason a poorer statesman. 
i$dh)re long the new califdi’s weakness, together with his policy 
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of filling the greater offices with his own relatives, led to wide- 
spread discontent. As the great wars of conquest came to a 
close, the flow of captured treasure naturally dwindled, while 
the revenue from, taxation was reduced by an increase in the 
number of true believers who could claim exemption. The 
government, being yet a sort of makeshift, lacked a sound finan- 
cial basis. Far from inaugurating the necessary reforms, Othman 
was unable to preserve order. Finally, in 655, an insurrection at 
Medina resulted in his murder. 

The immediate consequence of this affair was a reaction 
against the caliphate as originally established, and the man to 
gain by it was of course Ali. As the son-in-law of the prophet, 
he was the logical chief of the legitimist party — those who pro- 
tested that the headship of Islam could rightfully be held only 
by a member of Mohammed's own family and that, accordingly, 
the first three caliphs were usurpers. Proclaimed at Medina after 
the death of Othman, Ali found his principal support in Iraq 
and Persia; so he removed his capital to Kufa on the Euphrates. 

Syria, on the other hand, remained under the Ommiad Mua- 
wiya, whom Omar had appointed to the governorship at 
Damascus. An able and energetic man, Muawiya at once took 
up the cause of the martyred Othman and succeeded in form- 
ing an alliance with Amr, the master of Egypt. These two car- 
ried all before them. In 660 Muawiya was hailed as caliph at 
Jerusalem, and with the assassination of Ali in the following 
year the legitimist cause collapsed. 

Under Muawiya the caliphate may be said to have passed The 
from the republican to the monarchical stage. As Medina had 
now ceased to be the true center of the Arab dominion, and as (66l-?S0) 
Syria continued to be the foundation of the caliph’s power, the 
capital of Islam was transferred to Damascus. This change, in 
more ways than one, marked the substitution of Roman for 
Arabian government. Hitherto the caliphate had been essen- 
tially a personal leadership of the faithful; henceforth it was 
to be more of a territorial sovereignty. The caliph thus came 
to surround himself with professional ministers diosen solely 
with a view to their political usefulness — among them many 
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Christians. He now headed an elaborate system of administra- 
tion largely boirowed from the Byzantine Empire. And he suc- 
ceeded in placing his state on a dynastic basis. At Muawiya’s 
death in 680 his son secured the throne in spite of opposition 
from Arabia and Iraq. A legitimist rising was suppressed, Ali's 
two sons were killed, and for the next seventy years the caliphate 
remained a possession of the Ommiad house. 

The period of disorder that ensued upon the death of Omar 
naturally intenupted the advance of Moslem conquest; then, 
with the recognition of the Ommiad caliphate, the offensive was 
triumphantly resumed on all fronts. As governor of Syria, 
Muawiya had earlier turned his energies to the construction of 
a fleet, and in this project had been ably seconded by Amr in 
Egypt. The final result was the establishment of a Moslem 
naval supremacy on the Mediterranean that lasted for the bet- 
ter part of five centuries. In 649 the Arabs took Cyprus, and 
from this base they directed plundering expedidons against 
Rhodes, Crete, the iEgean Islands, and the coasts of Asia Minor. 
In 655 a Byzandne fleet, personally commanded by the em- 
peror, was utterly destroyed in a naval engagement that proved 
as decisive as the battle of the Yarmuk. It not only isolated the 
imperial possessions to the west but also exposed Constanti- 
nople to direct attack by sea. While the caliph’s armies advanced 
through Armenia and Asia Minor to converge on Chalcedon, 
his fleet tried to force an entrance into the Bosphorus and so to 
assure the fall of the great city. But the defenders, while aban- 
doning their outlying possessions, were always able to muster 
enough strength to save their capital, and after the death of 
Muawiya the Moslems temporarily relaxed their efforts in this 
direction. To the south, too, the Byzandne fortune disdnctly 
improved; so that, by the end of the seventh century, the Arabs 
were once more being held along the line of the Taurus Moun- 
tains, The next great triumph of Islam was to be won in Africa. 

From Barca the Moslems had of course raided the imperial 
provinces to the west, but they did not attempt the systematic 
conquest of these lands until Muawiya had obtained the 
caliphate. They then occupied Libya, established a military 
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base at Kairawan, and began the reduction of the old Car- 
thaginian territory. The Byzantines, having lost control of the 
sea, were from the first powerless to defend their African pos- 
sessions. The Moors, on the other hand, proved to be formidable 
antagonists. In the previous century they had almost undone 
Justinian’s conquest of the Vandal kingdom. Since that time, 
through the constant arrival of fresh recruits from the border- 
lands, their hold on the countryside had steadily tightened. And 
as the Arabs, underestimating the independent spirit of the 
natives, maintained their usual attitude of magnificent pride, 
the Moors rose in revolt and drove them out of the whole 
region west of Barca. 

During the wise caliphate of Abd-al-Malik (fiSs-yos), how- 
ever, the lost territory was slowly but solidly reoccupied. The 
new commanders, with great success, combined force and di- 
plomacy to win over the Moors. A last naval expedition from 
Constantinople ended in complete failure. Carthage surren- 
dered and the entire southern coast of the Mediterranean fell 
into the hands of the Moslems. Many years were of course re- 
quired for the conquest of the mountainous interior, but in the 
meantime thousands of Moors found a fresh outlet for their 
untamed energy by espousing the cause of Islam. Thanks to 
their religious and warlike fervor, the African governor Musa 
eventually secured the armies with which to undertake an 
invasion of Europe. 

Concerning the later history of the Visigoths there is little 
of interest to record. By the opening of the seventh century 
they had retaken the Mediterranean shore from the Byzantines. 
But this success was due rather to the weakness of the enemy 
than to the strength of the Visigothic kingdom, the annals of 
which become a wearisome recital of conspiracies and insurrec- 
tions. To a prince seeking an adventure wherewith to occupy 
his" restless subjects Spain appeared to be a promising field. So, 
in 71 1, Musa authorized one of his lieutenants, a certain Tariq, 
to lead a force of Moors across the strait. Skirting the rock that 
still bears his name (Jabal Tariq, or Gibraltar), he landed at 
Algeciras thence proceeded towards Cadiz. Roderick, 
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doomed to be the last king of the Visigoths, tried to drive back 
the invaders and suffered a crushing defeat. Before the end of 
the summer Tariq was in the royal capital of Toledo. What 
had begun as a mere plundering expedition thus turned into 
another momentous victory for Islam. Musa soon arrived with 
a larger army and the Visigothic state went the way of Persia. 
Within seven years the Moslems had reached Septimania be- 
yond the Pyrenees; within another seven they were raiding the 
plains of central Gaul. 

In the east, likewise, the hosts of Islam continued to advance. 
While completing the reorganization of Persia, the Arabs — 
thanks to the zealous recruits whom they found among the 
Iranians — ^pushed their raids far beyond its frontiers into the 
lands of the Turks, Chinese, Afghans, Thibetans, and Hindus. 
There, as usual, marauding served as a preparation for con- 
quest. By tlie second quarter of the eighth century the domains 
of the caliph had come to include the valleys of the Indus and 
the Oxus, with advanced posts as far east as Turkestan. In Asia 
Minor, however, the Byzantine power, which had earlier seemed 
on the point of utter collapse, revived sufficiently to hold a 
frontier extending from Adana on the Mediterranean to Trebi- 
zond on the Black Sea. And out of the warfare in this Anatolian 
country emerged a general named Leo, who secured the im- 
perial croyvn in yiy — just in time to organize the defense of 
the capital against another great attack of the Moslems by land 
and sea. Again the issue turned on the holding of the Bos- 
phorus; and when, after twelve months of bitter fighting, the 
caliph’s fleet had been driven off, his aimies abandoned the 
campaign. 

( The Arab Empire of the eighth century, thus reaching from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Himalayas, was the ultimate product 
of raids Undertaken by the nomads of Arabia. When they came 
into the territories of their powerful neighbors, they brought 
with them no political institutions beyond those of their an- 
riitnt tribal system, and no political ambition beyond that of 
^Betting tribute. But they were not mere despoilers like the 
Ifn&s. On taking over the administration of the conqueted 
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lands, they carefully preserved anything that might be turned 
to their own advantage. The provincial organization of Romans 
or Persians they left intact, merely substituting Arabs for 
natives in the topmost ofEces. Subordinates, as long as they 
proved loyal to their new masters, remained unmolested. Ac- 
cordingly, the only persons to suffer complete ruin were the 
members of the old official aristocracy. To lesser men the Mos- 
lem conquest was no great calamity. Their burdens could 
hardly be greater than those already borne, and by the easy 
process of accepting Islam they could themselves enter the 
favored class in the state. 

Many thousands quickly grasped the advantages offered by 
the new faith, and throughout the centuries down to the pres- 
ent their descendants have largely remained Mohammedan. 
Legally they at first became Arabs as well as Moslems, for con- 
verts had to be adopted into Arab tribes and receive Arab 
names. But eventually, as the nomads dropped the primitive 
customs of the desert and mixed with the native population, 
maintenance of the old distinctions became impossible. The 
religion, language, and to some extent the traits of the con- 
querors came to be shared by the inhabitants of a vast region; 
and although the latter were not Arabs like the Bedouins who 
had remained in the homeland, their culture may properly be 
called Arabic. The Romans of the principate were by no means 
all descended from citizens of the city-state on the Tiber; what 
is known as Latin culture was largely Hellenic by origin. Even 
if the Arabs borrowed much from Greeks, Romans, Persians, 
Hindus, and Chinese, the civilization which they developed 
truly reflected their own genius and ranks as one of the greatest 
in history. 

Fuller discussion of this subject must be postponed until a The 
later chapter; for the moment we shall deal only with the earlier 
caliphate, which came to an end in 750. Although the Ommiads (7S0) 
were able to extend their dominions both to the east and to 
the west, it soon proved impossible to support the state from 
the profits of war and conquest. Consequently, the ancient free- 
dom of true believers from all tribute was gradually restricted 
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to an exemption from personal taxes, and lands were assessed 
without regard to the holders. Yet, while the Ommiads thus 
broadened the liability for taxation, they maintained the old 
tradition that the original Arabs constituted a ruling aristoc- 
racy. Political authority and social eminence remained virtual 
monopolies of a few families from Mecca and Medina — ^a policy 
which, coming more and more into conflict with the Moslem 
population, produced increasing discontent. 

As was to be expected, the opposition came to a head in 
Persia, where a deep antagonism to Syrian domination out- 
lived the monarchy from which it was inherited. There the 
prejudices of the Iranians coincided with the ambitions of tlie 
Arab tribes who had momentarily enjoyed great prestige during 
the caliphate at Ali. And there the legitimists, who declared the 
descendants of Ali to be the only true caliphs, naturally main- 
tained their headquarters. From time to time they had launched 
futile risings against the Ommiads. Now that the latter had 
come into general disrepute, they allied with the supporters 
of the Abbasid house — descended from Abbas, the uncle of 
Mohammed — and very foolishly; for it was the Abbasid claim- 
ant who, in 750, carried out a successful insurrection and 
thereby gained the caliphate. The Ommiads, except for one 
fugitive who made good his escape to Spain,® were massacred 
and the capital of the Arab Empire was again moved eastward, 
eventually to be placed in the new city of Bagdad on the 
Tigris, This, we shall see, was a momentous event in the history 
of Christendom, as well as of Islam. 


“See todow, p. 17S. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PAPACY AND THE BARBARIAN WEST 


1 . GREGORY THE GREAT 

By THE close of the sixth century, as has been noted,^ the The Franks 
Franks had come to hold a prominent position in the western 
world, and this prominence tended to be enhanced by the evil 
forttmes of their greater rivals. The states of the Vandals and 
the Ostrogoths had been destroyed by Justinian. That of the 
Visigoths, it is true, persisted for over another hundred years; 
but long before it fell to the Moslems it had become thoroughly 
decadent. Of the other Germanic peoples on the continent only 
one was to play a leading part on Roman soil — ^i.e., the Lom- 
bards whose invasion of Italy brought them into close contact 
with the papacy and with the Franks. The Gepids had been 
crushed by the Avars. The Bavarians, Alamans, and Thurin- 
gians had recognized Frankish overlordship. The Saxons and 
Frisians still remained heathen, like the Scandinavians to the 
north and the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. 

Few traces of Latin civilization could now be detected in the 
old Roman province of Britain. The Germanic invaders had 
occupied the whole agricultural plain of tlie southeast and par- 
titioned it into many small kingdoms: Northumbria, East 
Anglia. Mercia, and Kent, together with the states of the East. 

Middle. South, and West Saxons (Essex, Middlesex, Sussex, and 
Wessex). Northern Britain was the scene of constant warfare 
between the more ancient population of Piets and various bands 
of Scots who had come over from Ireland. In the extreme west 

^ Above, p. 10*. 
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the Britons, whom the Anglo-Saxons knew as Welsh (wealh, 
foreign), held the mountainous promontories of Cornwall, 
Wales, and Stiathclyde (see Map VII). But many other Biitons 
had fled across the Channel to the Armorican peninsula, where 



they established the Celtic speech and customs that have per- 
sisted down to the present. Brittany, as the region has since 
been called, thus came to be sharply distinguished from, and 
wholly independent of, the Frankish lands to the east. 

The Merovingian kingdom, as shown on a map, has an im- 
posing appearance, but ite grandeur should not be exaggerated, 
What little strength it possessed in the early sixth century 
(})jickly faded in the subsetjuent years. The decline began when 
the last Surviving son of Clovis divided the kingdom among his 
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four sons. Two of them, led by theiv wives, became involved in 
a bloody feud, which was perpetuated under their children and 
grandchildren. During this barbarous war the two royal courts, 
one at Metz and the other at Soissons, became the centers o£ 
two autonomous states, Austrasia and Neustria (see Map VIII). 

Even after the Neustrian ruler had exterminated the rival 
dynasty, Austrasia maintained its separate identity under the 
domination of the local aiistocracy Burgundy and Aquitaine 
had long been virtually independent. On the Danube the 
Bavarians tlirew off the overlordship of the Franks, and in 
Thuringia tlieir control was at most a doubtful quantity. Mean- 
while, too. the kingship had become a mere sham. Dagobert 
(d. 659) was the last of the Merovingians who amounted to 
anything. Thenceforth the house of Clovis degenerated into a 
series of inconsequential puppets controlled by their ministers. 

The contemporary development of the papacy was of infi- Gregory** 
nitely greater significance. Halfway in point of time between 
Justinian and Mohammed the see of St. Peter was held by the 
eminent statesman and teacher. Pope Gregory I. He was born 
about the year 540 of a noble and wealthy Roman family, one 
that had long been distinguished in both church and state. Of 
his youth little is known except that he received a good educa- 
tion in Latin grammar and rhetoric, while remaining entirely 
ignorant of Greek. As he grew to manhood, he witnessed the 
last phase of the Gothic war, the dosing years of Justinian’s 
reign, and the invasion of Italy by the Lombards. Dming this 
time Gregory apparently worked through the lower giades of 
a political career at Rome; for by 573 he had become prefect, 
the highest of the municipal officials. But within a year or so he 
resigned his hbnors, gave his fortune to charity, converted his 
home into a monastery, and there became one of the brothers, 
presumably under the rule that had recently been drawn up by 
the famous St. Benedict of Nursia. 

It was about 578 that Gregory was called from his monastic 
retreat to be ordained deacon at Rome, and not long afterwards 
he Was sent as papal ambassador to Constantinople. The period 
was one of critical importance for the papacy. The popes had by 
no means found the Byzantine conquest an unmixed blessing; 
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under Justinian they had enjoyed less toleration than under the 
Arian Ostrogoths. Even after the death of that willful emperor 
they remained in an uncomfortable position. To submit to 
eastern opinion and modify tlie canons of Chalcedon was to 
lose the support of the west; to refuse to do so was to invite 
imperial persecution. Nevertheless, for a pope unwilling to 
renounce moral giandeur the way was clear. What could he do 
but follow the tradition of Leo the Great? And as it turned out. 
this decision tvas made easier by the Lombard invasion. Al- 
though the Lombards were heretics as well as uncivilized bar- 
barians, they constituted an effective counterpoise to the 
ambitions of the emperor. The logic of the situation inevitably 
suggested that the papacy, to assuie its necessary independence, 
should play off one potential enemy against the other. 

Whether or not Gregory appreciated this truth when he went 
to Constantinople, he did so after a residence there of about 
seven years. Officially, his mission — to secure imperial aid 
against the Lombards — nvas a complete failure. The emperor 
Maurice,® preoccupied with wars against the Avars and the 
Persians, could or would do nothing for Italy. That country, 
Gregory discovered, must work out its own salvation — a con- 
viction that he brought back with him to Rome and ultimately 
made the corner-stone of the papal policy. For a while, how- 
ever, he again retired to his monastery, this time as abbot. Then, 
on the death of the pope in 590, Gregory was raised to the 
vacant see. His reluctance to assume authority was not the con- 
ventional modesty of the bishop elect, for he always regarded 
the years of his abbacy as the happiest of his life. Yet, if ever a 
man was fitted by birth, training, and capacity for the office 
which he acquired, it was Gregory. During the fourteen years 
of his pontificate the nobility of his ideals, combined with his 
rare practical wisdom, brought the Petrine supremacy from the 
realm of theory to that of actuality. With him the papacy may 
be said to have definitely become a world power. 

While Gregory consistently maintained an attitude of deep 
respect towards die emperor, this did not prevent his following 

above, p. 115. 
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a poliq' that at times verged on insubordination. By an edict 
of Justinian the bishops throughout Italy had been associated 
with imperial officials in the work of local administration. 

Then, as the Lombard advance cut off Rome from the ex- 
archate, the pope became de facto ruler of his capital. Gregory, 
with or without special authorization, assumed responsibility 
for the defense of the city. Indeed, he went so far as to negotiate 
a truce with the Lombard king and to advise the emperor that 
it should at once be made the basis of a permanent settlement. 

For such action he was severely reprimanded by Maurice in 
what Gregory considered an insulting letter. His reply, to say 
the least, was frank. He virtually accused the emperor of negli- 
gence in the handling of Italian affairs, and the government, 
with characteristic feebleness, took no action against him. 

Finally, after a more capable exarch had been sent to Ravenna, 

Gregory’s policy was officially adopted. In 599 general peace 
was signed with the Lombards, recognizing them as the lawful 
rulers of the lands which they had so long occupied. 

In his dealings with the prelates of the east Gregory could Enforce- 
do little more than reiterate a claim to sole headship for the 
see of St. Peter. In the west, on the contrary, his superiority supnanacy 
tvas not merely asserted but actually enforced. Throughout 
Italy the papal authority was generally recognized, both within 
and without the Lombard territory. In Africa, likewise, Greg- 
ory’s supervision of all major ecclesiastical affairs was constant 
and efficient. Nor was there any question of tire Petrine suprem- 
acy in Gaul. The trouble there was to preserve even a semblance 
of Christian unity and discipline when the Frankish kings, 
plunged in murderous feuds, appointed and controlled the local 
clergy to suit their own selfish interests. It was largely in vain 
that Gregory preached reform of public and private morals to 
the Merovingians and their bishops; yet it was not without 
consequence that the cause of idealism was identified in the 
minds of the more intelligent Franks with that of papal inter- 
vention. And in Spain, meanwhile, Gregory won a great triumph 
through the conversion to the orthodox faith of Recared, king 
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o£ the Visigoths — an event followed by the general submission 
of his subjects to the papacy. 

From these lahois ot Gregory the Roman church acquired 
the international character which it was thenceforth to main- 
tain. Being actually independent of such transitory factors as 
imperial residence and political favoritism, it could logically 
assert a universal autlioiity transcending all temporal arrange- 
ments. The practical Gregory, however, saw that to preserve 
this happy status the papacy must have a sound economic basis. 
Scattered throughout Italy and other provinces lay the estates 
that constituted the patrimony of St. Peter — chiefly lands do- 
nated to the Roman church by pious benefactors. Under Greg- 
ory the administration of this property was brought to a new 
state of efhciency. Although some of it was leased to tenant 
farmers, most of it was worked directly by the church through 
local stewards, nearly always clergymen appointed by the pope. 
Gregory’s correspondence reveals the care with which he looked 
after each source of income, whether fields, domestic animals, 
or peasant cultivators. His attention to detail is nothing short 
of amazing. While engaged in multifarious projects of world- 
wide interest, he still found time to issue instructions to his 
agents concerning everything they were supposed to do — ^from 
supervising agrioiltural routine to reporting on the conduct of 
parish priests. 

These were great accomplishments; but a greater one, as the 
history of Europe amply proves, was Gregory’s extension of 
papal influence to the British Isles. How Christianity, together 
with monasticism of the Egyptian type, was carried into Ireland 
by St. Patrick has been seen in an earlier chapter. The result, as 
the Irish became more isolated from the continent, was the 
development of a peculiar ecclesiastical government, in which 
the clan was the unit and the priests were also monks. The ma- 
jority of the people, it is to be feared, remained as wild as 
before; yet many of the new converts adopted Christianity with 
such zeal that within a hundred years the Irish monasteries had 
a^uired great renown for their religious austerity, pious learn- 
iti^ and missionary activity. From the sixth to the eighth cen- 
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tury, in fact, the scholars of Ireland led all western Europe, 
having a remarkable knowledge of Greek as well as Latin 
literature, and producing illuminated manuscripts that still 
rank as artistic masterpieces. Meanwhile Irish missionaries, 
headed by St. Columba (d. 597), had revived Christianity among 
the Celtic tribes of Britain and introduced it to many of the 
Piets and to at least some of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

From the British Isles the Irish monks were naturally led to 
Brittany, where they learned that much good work could be 
done throughout the Merovingian dominions. Thus it came 
about that the illustrious St. Columban. an Irish disciple of St. 
Columba, devoted himself to the preaching of Christianity 
among the more barbarous inhabitants of Gaul. He attracted 
many follorvers and for them established several monasteries, of 
which the most famous was Luxeuil in Burgundy. Having been 
driven from Gaul by the hostility of tlie Merovingian rulers, 
Columban spent a number of years in the country of the Ala- 
mans, where a great monastery came, to bear the name of his 
disciple, St. Gall. But eventually he was induced to seek a quiet 
refuge in Italy. At Bobbio, on the slopes of the Apennines, he 
founded the last of his monasteries and there died in 615. By 
that time many religious communities had come to accept his 
rule, which naturally embodied such features ol Irish monasti- 
cism as have already been noted — an extremely austere discipline 
combined with remarkable freedom for the individual monk. 

These hermit priests, as long as they shared the zeal of fresh 
converts, maintained a high standard of Christian life. But 
would so lax an organization be practical under all conditions? 

And how could it be reconciled with the established government 
of the western church? Although the Irish monks were to have 
lasting influence upon the development of European culture, 
their monastic system inevitably yielded to that of St. Benedict. 

The victory of the Benedictines was primarily due to the Gt«gory’& 
support of Pope Gregory. He had begun his ecclesiastical Career 
as a monk and had spent several years as abbot. Though later 
called to serve the church in the world, he remained an ardent 
champion of monastidsm and devoted much care to the found- 
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ing o£ new religious communities and the reform of old ones. 
As is proved by his numerous letters on the subject, his monastic 
ideal was that of St. Benedict. Gregory held that a monk should 
stay in his monastery unless specially authorized to leave; only 
under such conditions could he share the work of the secular 
clergy, And if a priest wished to take the monastic vows, he 
should surrender his parish and submit to the discipline re- 
quired of all brothers. The two callings, for the good of both, 
must be kept distinct. Accordingly, while the pope applauded 
the Christian zeal of the Irish, he disapproved their form of 
government. His dispatch of Roman missionaries to Britain was 
a decisive event not only for the Anglo-Saxons but for the entire 
western world. Bede, the great English scholar of the eighth 
century,® tells how Gregory, before he became pope, saw some 
Northumbrian boys in the slave market at Rome and so became 
fired with the ambition to Christianize their country. Whatever 
maybe thought of that popular legend, there can be no question 
of Gregory’s interest in the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. 

The opportunity for papal action arose towards the close of 
the sixth century when .fithelberht, king of Kent and overlord 
of various other states, married a Christian princess of the 
Merovingian house. It was stipulated that she might bring with 
her a Frankish bishop, but the man whom she chose lacked the 
talent for missionary endeavor and the pope decided that the 
time was ripe for his intervention. In 596, accordingly, he sent 
to Britain a group of Benedictine monks headed by Augustine, 
from Gregory’s own monastery in Rome. Within the next year 
they arrived at Canterbury, the old Roman city that now served 
as .fithelberht’s capital. The king was converted and Kent be- 
came the first of the Anglo-Saxon states to accept Christianity 
as its official faith, Thence the Gospel was carried to the neigh- 
boring kingdoms, though many years were to pass before all of 
them accepted it. Meanwhile a tentative organization of the 
British church had been promulgated by the pope. His original 
plan was to divide Britain between two metropolitans, one at 
London and the other at York. London, however, proved in- 

*See1jdow,pp.j6c|-7o, 
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hospitable and so Augustine was installed as archbishop at Can- 
terbury. Gregory’s correspondence in this connection re- 
mains a monument of political wisdom. Augustine is advised 
to convert heathen temples into Christian churches rather than 
to destroy them and, whenever possible, to adapt heathen prac- 
tices to the celebration of Christian festivals. "For,” declares 
Gregory, “he who would ascend a height must mount, not by 
leaps, but step by step.” 

8. THE DAIUC AGE OF LATIN LEARNING 

The term “Dark Age” has been much abused. For reasons Latin 
that will later be evident, it is by no means applicable to the 
mediseval period as a whole. Even when it is employed to desig- sixth 
nate the centuries that immediately followed the barbarian 
invasions, it must be understood as being restricted to the Latin 
world and as having a relative significance for that. The dark- 
ness there was never absolute, for at no time was the light of 
culture entirely extinguished. By concentrating attention on 
forms and traditions it is of course possible to obtain an impres- 
sion of wonderful continuity from ancient to mediaeval times. 

But this is to gain a false perspective of history. If, rather, we 
contrast the actual conditions of the seventh century with those 
of the second, we are obviously confronted with the result of 
a great catastrophe — the almost total collapse of an ancient 
civilization. Especially if we take prevalent ignorance as our 
criterion of darkness, we have to admit that, at least in the west, 
there was a Dark Age and it was very dark indeed. 

The outstanding Latin writer of the later sixth century was Gtegory 
Gregory of Tours. He was' bom in 538 at Clermont, the chief 
city of Auvergne. His family was an eminent one, for it had long 
enjoyed senatorial rank as well as high honor in the church. In 
preparation for an ecclesiastical career Gregory received the best 
education then available in Gaul. At the age of twenty-five he 
was ordained deacon and shortly afterwards went to Tours, 
where one of his kinsmen was bishop and where he hoped the 
shrine of St. Martin would provide a cure for his Ul health. 
Finally, in 573, he was himself raised to the bishopric of Tours 
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— ^an office which he filled •with great distinction until his death 
in 594. As a prominent ecclesiastic and a man of exceptional 
ability, Gregory could hardly escape playing a considerable part 
in Merovingian politics. Yet he consistently refused to become 
the servitor of any king or queen and gave his true devotion 
to the church alone. It was in this interest, assuredly, that he 
composed his famous books. 

At first, Gregory tells us, he was loath to undertake literary 
endeavors because he realized the inferiority of his Latin. 
Having never been able to master the subject of grammar, he 
could be sure neither of genders nor of cases. And as a rhetori- 
cian he was at most a "stolid ox.” He nevertheless found encour- 
agement in the thought that, even because his writing was crude, 
it would be understood by all readers; that he could best serve 
God by not trying to be other than he was. So Gregory chose 
to lead a useful life rather tlian to bury himself — as many a 
cultured gentleman had done — ^in tlie dead world of tradition. 
For the honesty and enthusiasm witli which he carried out his 
project we are all extremely grateful. His most famous work, 
The History of the Franksj begins with the creation of man and 
ends with tire year 591. The first few books, being copied from 
standard accounts, have little if any value. But those dealing 
with the early Franks, since we no longer have the authorities 
that he used, consdtute the best of our pertinent sources; and 
those relating the events of his own lifetime are altogether price- 
less. It is to them that we are indebted for a vivid picture of 
social and political degradation under the later Merovingians— 
an amazing recital of bloodshed and infamy that must be read 
to be appreciated. 

Furthermore, Gregory’s account of his own career splendidly 
illustrates the decay of learning among the aristocracy, the bru- 
tality of the life to -which its members had become accustomed, 
and the dominance pf their minds by mystic religion. His con- 
fession of grammau'cal ignorance is amply borne out by his 
writings. A glossary to his work shows that he put almost any 
case ^ler a preposition; that he often confused masculine, 
feminine, and neuter endings; and that he paid little attention 
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to the agreement of subject and verb, or of noun and adjective. 

He was equally naive in argument. After telling how Clovis 
gained power by treachery and assassination, the History of the 
Franks attributes his success to the fact that he walked before 
the Lord ‘‘with an upright heart and did what was pleasing in 
His sight.” For Gregory, obviously, the acceptance of the ortho- 
dox faith served to excuse a good deal of irregularity in other 
respects. And he was inclined to see in any event, whether 
great or trivial, the direct intervention of God or Satan. With 
regard to the eihcacy of holy relics his faith was boundless. 
Scorning the medicine of physicians, he relied on the miraculous 
power of St. Martin to cure every ailment. A drink mixed with 
dust from the local shrine he found a sovereign remedy for 
pain in the stomach. Licking the rail in front of tire tomb healed 
a sore tongue. His throat, being rubbed with the cloth that hung 
there, was relieved of a troublesome fishbone. An object placed 
within that sacred environment acquired the virtue of allaying 
fevers, driving out devils, and performing other marvels. But in 
these matters, of course, Gregory merely shared the common 
convictions of his age. 

Before Gregory of Tours died, the see of Rome had already Writing! 
come into the possession of the remarkable pope Gregory. The 
latter, in addition to being the greatest statesman of his time, 
was one of the world’s most inSuential writers — beyond all 
doubt the most popular of the illustrious Four Doctors.* Al- 
though a distinctly learned man, Gregory chred nothing for 
mere erudition; it were better, he said, for the foolishly wise to 
learn the “wise foolishness of God.” And he roundly denounced 
those who devoted themselves to the perfection of a rhetorical 
style. He was proud of the fact that his own books were written 
simply; for they, like his acts, were inspired by practical con- 
siderations. He composed them for the average reader of his 
day, and — as it happened — of centuries to come. Throughout 
the Dark Age all students might admire the genius of St. Augus- 
tine, but few of them could really grasp his meaning. Every- 
body who could understand Latin could understand Gregory. 

^Seeat>ove.p.9S. 
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One o£ the pope’s most widely read books was that entitled 
Pastoral Care — a manual on the character and duties of the 
bishop, which he wrote shortly after being elected pope. The 
episcopacy, says Gregory, entails grave responsibility. The bishop 
must be a trained man, but with his learning he must possess 
true spirituality, despising all pleasures of the flesh and all goods 
of this world. Especially to be shunned is the man who seeks 
ecclesiastical preferment tlirough sheer ambition, or the man 
whojie apparent rvisdom is the cloak of pride and vice. The 
bishop is the pastor of the flock, who must teach by example as 
well as by words; the physician of souls, who must himself 
enjoy the health he would impart to others. To be a successful 
leader, he above all should have a deep understanding of human 
nature, so that he may be able to distinguish one kind of people 
from another and to vary his instructions accordingly. Gregory 
then enumerates no less than thirty-six distinctions of that sort 
and devotes a chapter to suitable admonitions for each pair ol 
opposites; such as men and women, masters and servants, the 
rich and the poor, the joyful and the sad, the learned and the 
ignorant, the sick and the well, the impudent and the bashful, 
the gluttonous and the abstinent. This is the meat of the book — 
practical advice from a practical man who was himself a very 
great bishop. 

In preaching, as in the other episcopal duties, Gregory pro- 
vided a model for all later generations. His sermons, published 
as Homilies, wert enormously popular, being simple discourses 
on texts of Scripture to explain the truths of Christianity. De- 
void of all florid rhetoric, they presented plain lessons for the 
benefit of plain people. In tliem Gregory admirably displayed 
his talent for direct and forceful statement, which — despite the 
pseudo-classic tradition — was and is the best form of eloquence. 
And to drive home a moral his favorite device was the pious 
anecdote, the story of saint or sinner drawn from the homely 
experience of his listeners. The same plan was further devel- 
oped by Gregory in his famous Dialogues. As the name implies, 
the author expounds his subject by means of conversadon with 
a friend — one Peter, who combines extraordinary curiosity with 
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a rather slow wit, and so is made to represent the audience for 
whom the volume is compiled. By means of this slender con- 
tinuity Gregory relates a series of tales about holy men and 
women, thus illustrating man’s constant exposure to the wiles 
of Satan and the absolute need of reliance on God. 

The entire second book of the Dialogues is devoted to St. 
Benedict of Nursia and constitutes, as noted above, the earliest 
biography of that illustrious monk. But to the student of history 
the great interest of the compilation as a whole arises from the 
fact that it so clearly reflects the religious beliefs of the age. 
Everybody then expected and constantly discovered miraculous 
events in everyday life. Gregory, being inclined to explain al- 
most any occurrence as the result of divine or satanic influence, 
relates a profusion of marvels. He tells of streams that changed 
their beds at saintly command; of birds, beasts, and serpents that 
fulfilled commissions given them by holy men; of demons who 
appeared on all sorts of occasions and in all sorts of guises: of 
apparitions, prophecies, ecstatic visions, and raisings from the 
dead, as well as supernatural cures, inventions, and deeds of 
all kinds. The catalogue of diabolic pranks and priestly rem- 
edies is full and varied — ^well deserving the attention of any one 
interested in the history of ideas. 

Much Christian doctrine, obviously, is woven into the Dia- Momlta 
logues', but Gregory’s principal work in the realm of theology is 
that called the Moralia, a commentary on the book of Job. 
Although his method of exposition was by no means new, its 
possibilities were now more clearly shown than ever before. In 
the Moralia, for example, we find logically developed the alle- 
gorical system of interpretation that was to characterize biblical 
study throughout the Middle Ages. To Gregory the entire Old 
Testament contained a hidden prophecy of the New Testa- 
ment. The books of the Hebrews, to be sure, were valuable for 
their literal message; yet they were infinitely more valuable 
for the mystic revelation that underlay the superficial meaning 
of the words. To understand the former was a coitiparatively 
simple task; to understand the latter was the test of true wis- 
dom. And this wisdom, it should be noted, was not something 
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ihe individual could secure through his unaided faculties; with- 
out the sacred tradition of the church he could never hope to 
discover the truth. 

This principle, of course, was the basis of Gregory’s Chris- 
tianity. However violent the controversy that may yet rage over 
the precise origin of various medijeval doctrines and usages, 
every one must admit that, at least in large part, they go back 
to Gregory the Great, and that he did no more than restate the 
established beliefs of his day. Most of his theology he took from 
the massive works of St. Augustine; other ideas, which his own 
writings emphasized for die first time, he evidently got from 
oral tradition — a procedure which must seem eminently logical 
and right to one who accepts that tradition as itself inspired. 
Gregory’s works thus contain definite statements regarding the 
powers of angels and demons, the efficacy of prayer to the 
saints, the sacrificial nature of the eucharist, and the purification 
in purgatory of diose who fail to perform adequate penance in 
this life. Such definition of popular faith serves to illustrate an 
important phase of Gregory’s mentality. Whetlier or not we 
believe what he believed, we must recognize the commanding 
genius of a man who could he great, not only as a monk and 
a bishop, but also as a statesman, an administrator, and a writer. 

The magnificent success of Pope Gregory as an author was 
due to his talent for explaining large subjects in simple lan- 
guage; men used his popularizations of theology, as far as pos- 
sible, in preference to older and more difficult books. The same 
tendency was clearly marked in all fields; for a long time, in 
fact, the decline of scholarship had stimulated the production 
of manuals and epitomes, which in turn were likely to be com- 
bined into still briefer texts. Thus the body of actual knowledge 
among the learned suffered a continuous loss of substance and 
men were confirmed in the pernicious habit of accepting state- 
ments merely because they had been often repeated. Among 
the post-classical writers whose works were constantly cited as 
authoritative were, in addition to the fathers of the church, 
Donatps, Ptisdan, Capella, BoSthius, and Orosius. Of these 
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men four have already received a brief notice;® the fifth, a 
mediocre pupil of St. Augustine, enjoyed the distinction of 
having composed the most popular book on ancient history 
during the early Middle Ages. As a supplement to his master’s 
Civitas Dei, Orosius developed the thesis that the distress of the 
later Roman world really marked an improvement in human 
affairs. To prove that ancient times had not been happy, he 
picked all the worst calamities from the classics and combined 
them in one horrific narrative. The result was not accurate his- 
tory, but it was easy reading and it had an edifying moral — 
hence its great vogue in the schools. 

With the Vandal invasion Roman Africa lost its intellectual Isidore of 
pre-eminence, and Justinian’s reconquest brought it no revival 
of Latin scholarship. In Spain, on the other hand, the church 
preserved a relatively superior culture, the chief exponent of 
which was Isidore, bishop of Seville from about 600 to 636. As 
if to celebrate Pope Gregory’s conversion of the Visigoths, 

Isidore produced a series of books that made his name synon- 
ymous witli contemporary learning. He was a prolific writer, 
dealing after a fashion with theology, history, literature, and the 
sciences. Finally, towards the close of his life, he composed a 
summary of his teachings and published it under the title of 
Etymologies. The book had an immense success, for it served as 
a manual of universal knowledge throughout the next five 
centuries. From Isidore’s Etymologies, accordingly, we may gain 
a more complete picture of what constituted wisdom in the 
Dark Age than from any other one volume. 'Tlie key to the 
compilation is provided by its title. Isidore believed that the 
essence of a thing was contained in its name: by discovering the 
derivation and significance of the latter, one could better re- 
member and understand the former. So his compendium is 
resolved into a series of definitions, based often enough on fan- 
ciful etymology. The following examples will at least serve 
to illustrate his approach to a variety of subjects,® 

Night (nox) is so called from injuring (o nocendo). because it injures 

'Above, p. 94, 

‘ £,tymologtes, V. as: xi, 1: xii, g. 
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(noceat) the eyes. It has the light of the moon and the stais so that it may 
not be unadorned and that it may console all who work by night: also that 
the lig^t may be adequately tempered for those creatures that cannot stand 
sunshine. . . . 

Man (homo) is so called because he was made of earth (ex humo), as is 
told in Genesis. . . . The liver (iecur) has its name because there is resident 
the fire (ignis) which flies up into the brain. Thence it is spread to the eyes 
and tire other senses and members and by its heat it changes into blood the 
liquid that it has drawn from food, and this blood it supplies to the several 
members to feed and nourish them. . . . The spleen (splen) is so called 
from corresponding to (a supplemento) the liver on the opposite side, so 
there may be no vacuum. And certain men say drat it was also made on 
account of laughter. For by the spleen we laugh, by the bile we become 
angry, by the heart we gain wisdom, and by the liver we love. . . . 

The ant (fotmica) is so called because it carries morsels (Jerat micas) of 
grain. For it looks forward to the future and in summer makes ready food 
to be eaten in the winter. At the harvest, too, it picks out wheat and refuses 
to touch barley. After a rain it always puts out the grain to dry. It is said 
that in Ethiopia there are ants shaped like dogs, which dig up golden sand 
with their feet and watch it to see that no one carries it off: and those that 
do take it the ants pursue and kill. 

The author’s information, to be sure, was sometimes a little 
better than is displayed in these passages; but that was because 
he sometimes copied from more reliable sources. In no case can 
we attribute much critical insight to Isidore himself, for he 
merely compiled a scrapbook from earlier writings. Often he 
adopted statements that were flatly contradictory, and occasion- 
ally he seems to have quite misunderstood what he repeated. 
Even the plan of the book was in large part borrowed from Cas- 
siodorus, Theodoric’s famous secretary, who had spent the last 
years of his life in a monastery and had there written a sketch 
of ecclesiastical education. Following Cassiodorus, Isidore first 
described the seven liberal arts (grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music) and then passed 
on to a review of medicine, law, theology, the natural sciences, 
and other great subjects — all covered in the same desultory 
fashion. The contrast between the book's pretensions and its 
actual substance is ridiculous; yet the author, we should re- 
member, was doing what he could to enlighten a desperately 
ignorant world. 
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For a better standard of intellectual achievement we must Bede 
turn from the continent to the British Isles, where by the eighth 
century the learning of the Irish monks, as well as their mis- 
sionary zeal, was being taken over by the Anglo-Saxons.'' The 
foremost scholar of the age was Bede, a Northumbrian* who 
spent the greater part of his life in the monastery of Jarrow, 
dying there in >735. It was presumably through the tradition of 
the Irish schools that Bede had so remarkable a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin letters, but with it he combined a devotion to 
the papal ideals that was characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon 
monks. His erudition was whoUy subordinated to the practical 
ends of Christian education. Even an unconscious delight in 
literature as an assthetic study is never revealed in his many writ- 
ings, which were in the main commentaries on Scripture, useful 
compilations, and textbooks. His essay on dironology deserves 
special mention because it was largely responsible for our sys- 
tem of dating in the years of the Christian era. 

Bede’s most famous work, however, has always been his Ec- 
clesiastical History of the English. It is by far the best history 
written in western Europe between the seventh and twelfth 
centuries, not merely because of the author’s excellent Latin but 
because of his superior intelligence and thorough honesty, Most 
remarkably, Bede nearly always cites the sources of his informa- 
tion: documents preserved in local archives, written accounts 
drawn up for his especial use, or traditions learned by inter- 
viewing venerable persons. He often quotes letters and charters 
in full; when the tale is only a matter of hearsay, he frankly 
says so. We should not, of course, expect Bede to be skeptical 
concerning the universal beliefs of his time. His books are filled 
with reports of miracles, many of them given on his own au- 
thority. He avows that a snake will die as soon as it is brought 
into the air of Ireland; that a tincture made of scrapings from 
Irish manuscripts is a known antidote for snake-bite. He tells 
how the sudden recovery of a sick horse after eating grass in a 
certain place proved that it was where a Northumbrian king 

^ For fuTtber details about the spread ot Christianity among the Ang^o-Saxons, 
see the following section. 
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had been martyred; and how a great hole was dug as people 
removed the din for the sake ot its curative properties. And 
there is much else of the same sort Yet, if all the writers of that 
age had been as scrupulous as Bede, how much better our 
knowledge of it would bel 

3. THE REVrVAI. OF THE FRANKISH MONARCHY 

The rise The death of Dagobert in 639 seemed to extinguish the last 
spark of Meiovingian worth. His descendants ceased to play any 
part in the woild of affairs; they became rois faineants— kings 
m name only, who spent their lives in seclusion and were hardly 
seen by their subjects except when, like long-haired dolls, they 
were drawn in their regal ox-carts from one estate to another. 
Accordingly, while the members of the one family still bore the 
crown, all real authority in any of their krngdoms was exercised 
by the chief ot the royal household (maior domus), inaccurately 
known to historians as the mayor ol tire palace. In Austrasia, for 
example, it was a certain great landlord named Pepin who, by 
gaining control of the king’s finances, became lire head of his 
government and the commander of Iris army. And Pepin’s suc- 
cessors were able to make the aU-important office hereditary in 
their house — that which, after its most distinguished representa- 
tive, was to be styled Carolmgian. 

In 687 Pepin 11 , grandson of Pepin I, crushed the Neustrian 
mayor in battle and made himself supreme in both regions. This 
proved to be the beginning of a new era in Frankish history, 
for it brought under one strong ruler the two main fragments 
of the old Merovingian dominion, and Pepin’s unification be- 
came permanent through the remarkable achievements of his 
son Charles. The latter, by a series of vigorous campaigns into 
Burgundy, Aquitaine, and the Germanic lands to the east, en- 
forced his authority on all sides and so re-established tire Frank- 
ish kingdom as it had been under the sons of Clovis. But while 
he was thus engaged, a more formidable enemy appeared to the 
south — the Moorish conquerors of Spain, who from their base 
in Septmrania now extended their raids into central Gaul. 
Taking the field in 732 with an army composed in part of 
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heavy-armed cavalry,® Charles met and defeated the invaders in 
a great battle between Poitiers and Tours. His victory, since it 
coincided with the weakening of the caliphate at Damascus, gave 
a decisive check to the Moslem advance. And Charles thereby 
obtained not only his surname o£ Martel (the Hammer) but 
also the acclaim of the western world as the champion of Chris- 
tendom. It was to him, consequently, that the pope naturally 
turned for much-needed aid. i 

The disturbing factor in the Italian situation was the reju- 
venation of the Lombard monarchy by an energetic king named 
Liutprand. Having subdued the duclxies of Spoleto and Bene- 
vento, he now proceeded, on the north, to attack the exarchate 
of Ravenna and, on the south, to threaten the city of Rome. No 
effective support could at any time be expected from the Byzan- 
tine emperor, and at this particular moment he was embroiled 
in a violent controversy with the western church over the icono- 
clastic program.® To the pope it must have seemed utterly ab- 
surd that he, the actual ruler of the Roman duchy, should be 
the subject of a distant and incompetent prince with whom he 
had forbidden all good Christians to have any dealings. The 
Frankish mayor, on the other hand, had proved himself a heroic 
and loyal son of the church — a true king lacking only the regal 
crown. The logic of events demanded that the two outstanding 
powers of the west should ally for their great mutual advantage. 

Charles Martel, as it happened, was tmwilling to embark on an 
Italian adventure and, as the Lombard state relapsed into tem- 
porary inactivity, matters continued to drift until the office of 
mayor had been inherited by Pepin III, son of Charles. 

The crisis came in 751, when another ambitious king of the Pepin, 
Lombards, Aistulf, actually took the city of Ravenna. Almost at 
once an embassy from Pepin asked the pope a momentous ques- (7B1-68) 
tion with regard to the Merovingian kingship, and returned 
with the answer that the man who had the actual power better 
deserved the crown than the one who had not. Accordingly, 
a great assembly of the Franks elected and solemnly proclaimed 

^See bdow, p. iBs. 

*See below, pp, So6o^. 
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Pepin as their king. The last of the Merovingian puppets was 
sent to a monastery, and the house of Clovis ended in oblivion. 
Three years later, when Aistulf threatened to conquer the duchy 
of Rome, Pope Stephen II crossed the Alps into Gaul and, adopt- 
ing the ritual of the ancient Hebrews, anointed Pepin king of 
the Franks and patricius of the Romans. The latter title, vague 
as it was, seemed to imply that the Frankish king was to hold 
lawful authority at Rome, was in some measure to be the suc- 
cessor of such imperial representatives as Odoacer and The- 
odoric. But if the office was more than an empty honor, what 
right had the pope to award it? Although the language displayed 
a certain respect for tradition, the act was as revolutionary as 
Pepin’s assumption of the crown. 

Whatever the theory in the minds of contemporaries, the 
sequel proved that the papal recognition was no mere gesture. 
Pepin ttvice invaded Italy and twice defeated Aistulf. Having 
finally taken the exarchate away from him, Pepin formally be- 
stowed it on the pope. By this famous donation he created the 
Papal States of history — ^an irregular territory extending across 
the peninsula from Rome on tlie west to Ravenna on the east. 
Otherwise he made no change in the map of Italy. Aistulf re- 
tained his Lombard kingdom which, on his death, was secured 
by Desiderius, duke of Tuscany. Pepin was thus able to devote 
the remainder of his life to projects nearer home. Following up 
a campaign that he had earlier launched, he took Septimania 
from the Moors and so established his frontier along the Pyr- 
enees. About the same time, furthermore, he succeeded in 
bringing the Frisians under his dominion. And since the latter 
advance was made possible by the collaboration of famous mis- 
sionaries from Britain, it might be ■well to review the progress 
of Christianity in that island. 

The final victory of the Roman church among the Anglo- 
Saxons did not come until sixty years after the deaA of Gregory 
the Great His missionaries, on extending their activities beyond 
the frontiers of Kent encountered not only the hostility of 
heathen rulers but also the rivalry of the Irish monks. Eventu- 
ally, however, the Northumbrian king Oswy forced the accept- 
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ance of his overlordship, and with it of Christianity, through- 
out the Midlands. Then, in 664, he summoned a council at 
Whitby to decide between the claims of the Romans and the 
Irish. The latter were distinguished by many peculiarities. In- 
stead of using the round tonsure that was now customary, the 
Celtic monks shaved the front of the head from ear to ear; and 
they fixed the date of Easter by a computation that had else- 
where been abandoned. These practices, of course, were mere 
symbols of independence. The major issue was whether the 
church in Britain should or should not be organized under papal 
discipline. After considerable argument, the council voted in 
favor of Rome. The Irish thereupon withdrew from the Anglo- 
Saxon country, which soon came to be divided into dioceses and 
placed under the control of two archbishops, one at Canterbury 
and one at York. 

The decision at Whitby also had important consequences on 
the other side of the Channel. As the Irish influence in the Brit- 
ish Isles continued to yield to the Roman, it became impossible 
for Columban’s foundations on the continent to maintain a 
separate custom. By the end of the seventh century the Bene- 
dictine system had definitely gained supremacy in the Latin 
tvorld, and Anglo-Saxon monks, devoting themselves to the 
papal service, had superseded the Irish as leaders of missionary 
enterprise among the Germans of central Europe. About 690 
Willibrord, a Northumbrian educated in Ireland, undertook the 
task of converting the Frisians who inhabited the estuary of the 
Rhine. He was so successful that some five years later he was 
consecrated bishop of Utreclit under the name of Clemens. 
Then, shortly before his death, he was joined by one Winfrid, 
a West Saxon monk. But Winfrid’s stay in Frisia was brief. 
Having — ^under the name of Boniface — secured direct authori- 
zation from the pope, he transferred his activities to the Aus- 
trasian border, where he soon reported thousands of converts 
among the Thuringians and other Germanic peoples. 

Hitherto all effort towards Christianizing these districts had 
been sporadic. Irish monks and other volunteers had founded 
monasteries and local churches without the slightest supervision 
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on. the part o£ any central authority, for the chaotic conditions 
that prevailed throughout the Merovingian dominions had pre- 
vented decisive action by the monarchy. Now, with the effective 
backing of the Carolingian house as well as of the papacy, 
Boniface was able to create a unified ecclesiastical system for 
this entire East Frankish territory. Older monasteries were re- 
formed and new ones established on all sides — chief among 
them the illustrious Fulda. Bavaria and Thuringia, together 
with the adjacent country, were divided into bishoprics under 
the jurisdiction of an archbishop at Mainz, eventually Boniface 
himself. Yet, as an old man of seventy-four, Boniface still longed 
for a fresh world to conquer. Resigning his see, he resumed his 
missionary career among the Frisians and was there slain by 
heathen, pirates in *754. As Augustine had begun a new epoch 
for Britain, so Boniface, a product of the earlier mission, began 
a new epoch for Germany. A century and a half of religious 
history serves as a commentary on the statesmanship of Pope 
Gregory the Great. 
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I . CHARLEMAGNE AND HIS GOVERNMENT 

Pepin, third mayor and first king of the name, died in 768, 
leaving his dominions to be shared by two sons. But with the 
early death of one the entire inheritance fell to the other, whom 
the world knows as Charles the Great or Charlemagne. The new 
king, as soon as he had secured undisputed possession of the 
throne, proved his military genius by the energy and effective- 
ness with which he advanced the great projects of his father and 
grandfather. The first of these projects was the subjection of 
the Lombards, whose king, Desiderius, the pope accused of seek- 
ing to undo Pepin's settlement. In one campaign Charlemagne 
ended that danger. Occupying northern Italy, he deposed De- 
siderius and himself assumed the crown of the Lombards (774). 
Then, without attempting the reduction of the southern Italian 
provinces, he turned his attention to the conquest and Chris- 
tianization of the Saxons, the fierce Germanic people who in- 
habited the country north of Thuringia and east of the Rhine. 
The task was a difficult one, completed only after a general 
uprising had been cruelly suppressed. Thereafter, in spite of 
sporadic insurrection, Saxony constituted an integral part of 
the Frankish kingdom. 

To supplement his conquest of northern Germany, Charles 
magne next led an army down the Danube and ousted the 
Bavarian duke, who had been conducting himself very much as 
an independent prince, And from the position thus gained 
Charlemagne prpceeded to deal with the Avars. Two hundred 
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years earlier they had built up a considerable empire that 
extended far into the Balkans. Now, however, their power was 
so far decayed that the victorious Franks were able to take even 
the great Rings, the central camps where the Avars had piled the 
accumulated booty of a thousand raids. Towards the close of 
the eighth century, therefore, Charlemagne could draw his 
eastern boundary bom the Baltic to the head of the Adriatic. 
All along die frontier lay a series of territories with a special 
military organization. These marches, or marks, included, to 
the south of the Danube, Croatia and Pannonia; to the north 
of it Moravia and Bohemia, mainly inhabited by the Czechs; 
and. to the east of the Saale and Elbe, the lands of various other 
Slavic peoples. Against the Danes, similarly, a march was created 
in the region that was later to become known as Holstein (see 
Map VIII). 

At the beginning of his reign Charlemagne seems to have 
been convinced that he might easily conquer Spain. On the fall 
of the Ommiad caliphate at Damascus Abd-al-Rahman, last 
survivor of the ill-fated dynasty, made good his escape to Cor- 
dova. There, from 756 on, he ruled as emir, successfully defying 
the authority of the Abbasid caliph, who therefore urged the 
Frankish king to dethrone the usurper. But an expedition of 
Charlemagne in 778 utterly failed, and on the return journey 
his army was ambushed by the Christian Basques in the pass of 
Roncevaux — an incident that was to inspire a glorious epic 
of the feudal age. To Charlemagne it probably served merely 
as a warning not to pursue fantastic projects beyond the 
Pyrenees. Thenceforth he adopted a defensive policy towards 
the Moors and sought to acquire only enough territory for the 
organization of a frontier district. The result, after the capture 
of Barcelona, was the establishment of the Spanish March, 
which remained an outpost of northern influence for many 
centuries to come. 

Meanwhile a matter of surpassing interest had diverted men’s 
thoughts from such paltry events as the taking of a Spanish 
fortress. This was noting less than the revival of the imperial 
office in the west, to explain which entails a brief review of the 
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preliminaries. To his father’s titles, king of the Franks and 
patricius of the Romans, Charlemagne had added a third by 
acquiring the crown of the Lombards. But the Lombard king- 
dom included neither Rome nor Ravenna; when Charlemagne 
acted as sovereign in those regions, it was presumably by virtue 
of his Roman patriciate. Whatever the theory may have been, he 
exercised a very real autliority over the Papal States; so, when 
serious trouble broke out in Rome, he was called upon to settle 
it. In 800 Pope Leo III was driven from the city by a violent 
insurrection. Taking refuge with Charlemagne, he appealed for 
reinstatement, while the opposing faction, to justify its revolt, 
filed a series of grave charges against the fugitive. Charlemagne 
accordingly proceeded to Rome and there held a great council 
of clergy and laity, which eventually decided that the pope 
should clear himself by swearing his innocence on the gospels. 
This he did on December 23 and was forthwith recognized as 
the lawful holder of the papal insignia. 

Two days later Leo presided over the Christmas festival in 
St. Peter's church. After saying mass, and while Charlemagne 
was praying at the altar, the pope placed a diadem on his head 
and the assembled throng shouted: "To Charles Augustus, 
crowned of God, great and pacific emperor of the Romans, life 
and victory!" Are we to believe, as we are told by the official 
annalists, that the ceremony took Charlemagne entirely by 
surprise and that he was actually displeased at the high honor 
so unexpectedly thrust upon him? T^ stategie nt is incredible. 
/The stage was too carefully set for the affair to have been other 
I than premeditated. The tradition of an indestructible Roman 
' Empire still charmed the minds of men, including that of Char- 
lemagne himself. The west had had no resident emperor since 
4761 now, as the reward of the Frankish might, one was again 
installed. The assumption of the imperial title was the logical 
climax of Charlemagne’s whole career. He must have willed it. 

VyntiiAw In Strict theory, of course, Leo had no more right to bestow 

■W*»>*®**" the crown than Charlemagne to assume it; but a pope had 
eatUer given a Frankish king the title of patricius and it was 
now superseded by the title of emperor. The revolution had 
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been so gradually brought about that the final step was natural 
enough. Although the Byzantine court might register a protest, 
it would hardly trouble any one in the Latin world, for at that 
moment the holder of the purple in. the east was the notorious 
Irene.^ Besides, the acquiescence of Constantinople might ulti- 
mately be purchased. To that end Charlemagne devoted earnest 
efforts, and just before his death he was assured that, in return 
for the cession of Dalmatia and Venetia, his newly acquired rank 
would be recognized by the Byzantine emperor Yet, after the 
formalities had been concluded, Charlemagne was still essen- 
tially the warrior Frank — speaking his native German, wearing 
the barbarian costume, and delighting in the traditional sports 
of his people. And when we more closely examine his state, we 
find it as slightly Roman as his personal character. 

Indeed, so far as government was concerned, the Carolingian Tbetoyd 
Empire was merely an enlarged Frankish kingdom, for Charle- ®“**»“**y 
magne ruled Lombardy in much the same fashion as his other 
dominions. Like his Merovingian predecessors, he had three 
principal functions: to command the army, to administer jus- 
tice, and to protect the church. He was not supposed to be 
absolute. He neither claimed nor exercised arbitrary control 
over the ancient laws of his people. His nearest approach to 
imperial legislation in the Roman sense was the establishment 
of judicial reforms and other extraordinary measures with the 
counsel and consent of his great men. In such cases, however, 
we generally hear of Charlemagne’s decisions, not from formal 
edicts, but from capitularies, sets of instructions to the royal 
officials. Occasionally a capitulary would be restricted to a 
single subject — the administration of the royal estates, the im- 
provement of education, the organization of the Saxon territory, 
or the like. More often it would embody a haphazard group of 
enactments dealing indiscriminately with church and state, and 
with both the public and the private affairs of the emperor. 

Immediately under Charlemagne was the royal household, an Offlcen 
institution derived, through adaptation by the Merovingians, 
from the court of Diocletian, Charlemagne’s household included 

'■Seebdow,p.so7. 
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the chamberlain, who acted as governor of the palace and of the 
royal treasure; the seneschal, who managed the king’s food and 
in some degree supervised the estates that produced it; the but- 
ler, who had charge of the royal cellar and vineyards; and tire 
marshal or constable, who through control of the stable had 
obtained high command in the army. Another important officer 
of the household was the chaplain, the superior ol the priests 
who administered the sacraments to the king and his family, and 
of die clerks who wrote his letters and drew up his legal docu- 
ments. It was not till considerably later that the writing-office 
(sciiptorium) acquired a separate head called the chancellor. 

As in Merovingian times, the all-important agents of the 
central government throughout tlie provinces were the counts, 
appointed by the king to act during his pleasure. Each normally 
combined judicial, military, financial, and other executive 
functions within a small district, frequently an old Roman 
civilas. But along the frontiers wider regions were assigned to 
counts of the border, styled marquises (German markgraft 
margrave) or dukes, each of whom was apt to have authority 
over a number of ordinary counts. All such officials, in the 
absence of a trained civil service, were merely Frankish noble- 
men, who in addition to grants of land customarily received 
a share of the revenues they collected. To keep an effective check 
upon the counts was therefore the king’s great difficulty. Charle- 
magne met it principally through personal activity, for he was 
continually moving about at the head of his troops. With the 
same end in view, he also revived a practice which had formed 
part of the Roman system, but which had lapsed under the 
Merovingians. According to a famous capitulary of 803, distin- 
guished laymen and ecclesiastics were to be sent out (missi) as 
inspectors. They were to superintend the entire government 
of both church and state, listening to all complaints, investi- 
gating the facts through sworn witnesses, and reporting back 
to the emperor. They were, indeed, to see that everybody, in or 
out of office, did what he or^ht to do — a noble ideal which, it is 
to be feared, even the best of missi could not wholly live up to. 
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As noted in a previous chapter,® justice had long since tended Law and 
to become a matter of local usage. All that Charlemagne could 
do was to introduce, by means of capitularies, a number of 
minor improvements in the established procedure. In the Caro- 
lingian courts, as earlier, judicial routine was attended to by a 
select group of doomsmen called scabini (French echevins). It 
was these judgment-finders who had to determine what law 
should be enforced in a particular case. Throughout most of 
the Italian kingdom, for example, official recognition was given 
to the enactments of the Lombard kings — ^rather detailed codes 
that provide valuable infoimation concerning the primitive 
customs of the Germanic invaders. Similar compilations for the 
Bavarians, Alamans, Saxons, Frisians, and others were promul- 
gated by the Carolingian government; but even under Charle- 
magne tlie older Frankish lands continued to enjoy their time- 
honored systems witli only slight amendment. Accordingly, a 
man's residence in Aquitaine, Burgundy, or Neustria would 
normally subject him to the law of the Visigoths, the Burgun- 
dians, or the Salian Franks. His actual descent had ceased to 
have any significance whatsoever. 

In connection with military obligations, too, the earlier dis- ^ra^taIy 
tinction between Romans and non-Romans had completely dis- 
appeared. The royal government had come to regard all 
able-bodied men as Franks, who coiild be called for service 
whenever it might be needed. But by the time of Charlemagne 
far-reaching modifications of the primitive system were being 
rapidly introduced. Each person, in proportion to his means, 
was required to possess certain weapons and defensive armor. 

.«And since the obligation of serving at one’s own cost for a period 
of three months was burdensome, the emperor restricted it to 
men owning particular amounts of land — amounts that varied 
according to the distance from the scene of war. For this pur- 
pose, therefore, estates came to be assessed in a rude unit known 
as the jnanse or hide — ^the land '"presumed requisite for the 
support of a single family. Great landlords were made respon- 
sible for one soldier from every so many hides (manses). Small 


® Above, pp. 76-76' 
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men were grouped together so that their joint contributions 
would support one of them on the campaign. 

For the procuring of mounted troops similar arrangements 
were even more essential. The emperor might, of course, require 
certain properties to furnish horses instead of men; but to 
obtain a force of expert cavalry something better was demanded 
than casual levies made through the counts. This truth had long 
been appreciated. Charles Martel and Pepin, needing a stronger 
army and lacking funds for hiring cavalry, solved the difficulty, 
we are told, at the expense of the church. To their most reliable 
followers they gave ecclesiastical lands as life estates, or benefices, 
and in return specified service with horses and arms. Presumably 
such military benefices had already been created out of prop- 
erty belonging to the king; at any rate it became increasingly 
common, in the second half of the eighth century, for all great 
men thus to provide contingents of trained horsemen. Charle- 
magne deliberately encouraged the practice, providing that in 
time of war armed retainers might follow the standard of the 
lord whom they served. This development of feudal tenure, as 
will be more thoroughly explained below, had prime sig- 
nificance for the future of Europe. 

In financial organization, likewise, the monarchy remained 
fundamentally as it had been in the earlier age. The two great 
political concerns of the royal administration, justice and mili- 
tary defense, were largely taken care of through gratuitous serv- 
ice on the part of the individual subject. In the same way the 
maintenance of public works, the housing and provisioning of 
royal agents, and the transportation of men and materials were 
secured by direct requisition. An endless plague of such exac- 
tions had. in fact, continued to afflict the countryside since the 
days of the Roman Empire. Nor was there any interruption in 
the levy of indirect taxes, now called thelonea, tolls. On the 
other hand, the ancient system of taxes on land and persons had 
so far decayed that only indistinct vestiges of them henceforth 
appear In the records. Charlemagne invented no new imposts 
to take their places. Tribute might be paid by various subject 
peoples, but the nearest approach to a general tax throughout 
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the empire was the practice of taking contributions, styled gifts 
(dona), from the great men when they attended the formal 
assemblies. That they in turn recouped themselves by requiring 
similar offerings from their followers is extremely probable. 

Finance, like military service, was tending to become a matter 
of seignorial arrangement — that is to say, a matter brought 
under the control of the lordly class in society. 

The bulk of Charlemagne's income, plainly, was got from his The royal 
own estates, for he was the greatest landowner in the kingdom. 

This side of the emperor’s activity is known to us in intimate 
detail from his famous capitulary concerning his villas, which 
contains minute instructions as to how they should be managed. 

Each villa was placed under a steward called maior or villicus, 
responsible to a superior official who acted as superintendent 
for a considerable number of such properties. The steward saw 
to the cultivation of the estate and had the produce carried to 
central barns, where the superintendent kept it for the disposal 
of the emperor. Each steward, according to the capitulary, was 
to make out an annual statement, describing the sources of 
income under his care and listing everytliing that was produced: 
grain, hay, fruits, nuts, vegetables, wine, beer, vinegar, oil, flax, 
hemp, honey, wool, hides, horns, tallow, meat, lumber, firewood, 
domestic animals and fowls, eggs, dairy products, game, fish, and 
all manufactures. He was to keep account of all the tenants and 
their respective obligations; to see that there were skilled ar- 
tisans for the production of all necessary articles; to make an 
inventory of all buildings, tools, and furnishings; and to attend 
to a dozen other matters as well. And from extant reports made 
by the emperor’s agents we may see that his regulations in this 
connection were actually enforced. 

Charlemagne, regarding himself as the anointed of God and 
the successor of Theodosius, constantly asserted a general power 
of supervision over the church. He very plainly held that Rome 
Was under his supreme jurisdiction, and that the pope should 
exercise no more than the autonomy befitting so distinguished 
a prelate. The pope, on his side, seemed to acquiesce in the 
imperial leadership, having good reason for personal gratitude 
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and apprehending no threat of an immediate dictatorship. So 
Charlemagne’s capitularies regularly included measures affect- 
ing both clergy and laity. Even when problems of a purely ec- 
clesiastical nature arose, it was through his initiative and under 
his presidency that action was taken by the bishops in council. 
They, in fact, were quite submissive to his desires, for episcopal 
elections were under his control. And by nominating candidates 
to be chosen by the monastic chapters he virtually appointed 
abbots also. Both groups of prelates, it should be noted, had 
come to hold extensive temporal power by grant of tire emperor 
or his predecessors. Even under the Merovingians great ec- 
clesiastics had often received charters of immunity, by virtue of 
which each beneficiary was assured that within a specified terri- 
tory he should be immune from the authority of the count and 
should there exercise the regalian rights himself. Originally, 
perhaps, he was obliged to make an equivalent return to the 
king; but eventually the effect of an immunity was to give the 
immunise the profits of justice, tolls, military service, and other 
dues that normally would have accrued to the state. By the 
ninth century all important prelates had thus become actual 
princes, sharing the king’s sovereign rights and equaling the 
counts in official dignity. 

S. SOCIETY AND CULTURE 

The Turning now to the question of social organization in the 

Carolingian Empire, we encounter a number of highly contro- 
versial problems. The view here 'maintained is that western 
Europe suffered a progressive decline from the third century 
onward. This decline was not primarily the result of the bar- 
barian invasions, but was undoubtedly stimulated by them. In 
both Gaul and Italy conditions were much worse in the sixth 
and seventh centuries than they had been in the fifth. Mean- 
while the widening separation between east and west had re- 
moved from the latter the major part of its shipping industry 
and sea trade. And by the eighth century the encroaching power 
of the Arabs had definitely broken most of the ancient routes 
across the Mediterranean. With Africa, Spain, and Septimania 
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in the hands of the Moslems, and with Italy tom by chronic 
warfare, the lands to the northwest of the Alps were further iso- 
lated. Charlemagne’s state was entirely a construction of the 
mainland; for he left Dalmatia, Venetia, and southern Italy to 
Byzantine control and had little success against the Moors of 
Spain. However brilliant the Garolingian Empire may have 
superficially appeared, it brought no economic improvement 
of any significance. 

Commercial decay was thus unchecked, with the consequence 
that society became more and more thoroughly agrarian. By 
the ninth century the overwhelming mass of the population 
lived through agriculture and so fell into two main classes; the 
few, who constituted the aristocracy of landlords, and the 
many, who constituted the servile or semi-free peasantry. Such 
a society had no conspicuous place for a town-dwelling class of 
traders. Small industry, of course, continued, for people had 
to have manufactured articles; but production was localized on 
the great estate. As described in Charlemagne’s capitularies, 
artisans were attached to the villa and subordinated to its 
agrarian routine. Ordinary trade shrank to petty dealings in a 
neighborhood market, which, being held on a single day in the 
week, attracted no resident population of professional mer- 
chants. It is significant also that the only money coined under 
the Carolingians was silver pennies; and since the minting 
privilege was widely distributed, each little region came to 
have its own currency — z. situation that bespeaks small transac- 
tions on the part of people who were chronically poor. From 
the east, it is true, bands of wandering merchants, generally 
called Syrians, still penetrated into the remote provinces of the 
west. All the evidence, however, tends to show that they were 
relatively few in number and that on their infrequent visits 
they brought articles of luxury that could be afforded only by 
the very wealthy. Commerce of this kind is of practically no 
importance in building up the economic resources of any 
country. 

As will be shown in the next chapter, Moslem Africa and 
Spain remained in close touch with Egypt and Syria, and so 
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developed a brilliant culture that was wholly foreign to the 
lands across the Pyrenees. Some of the Italian ports, too, never 
lost contact with the great metropolis of Constantinople; and 
while the Franks fought for control of the inteiior, the city of 
Venice, under Byzantine protection, arose on the lagoons of 
the upper Adriatic. The Carolingian Empire witnessed no 
such development. Although Gaul was dotted with places which 
were called civitates and which still bore their Latin names, that 
fact by no means proves the persistence of a truly urban civili- 
zation. Many of the cities in the western Roman Empire had 
never been more than centers of administration and defense, 
and in the succeeding period that character became the rule. 
From archaeological investigation it is clear that even a great 
metropolis like Cologne or London had lost all but a few of 
its inhabitants long before the time of Charlemagne. Counts 
and bishops, to be sure, often used Roman cities for their cap- 
itals, but the persons whom they attracted were principally 
soldiers, clerks, and serving-men, supported like their masters 
by the labor of peasants on adjoining estates. Economically, 
these cities were not centers of produttion. Socially, they had no 
peculiarity to mark them off from the countryside. Politically, 
they lacked every vestige of true municipal organization. 

As far as rural life was concerned, there can be no doubt that 
the Roman villa persisted under the barbarian conquerors. 
The model for the Carolingian manor was the great estate of 
the later empire. There we encounter the division of the arable 
between the proprietor and the tenants, so that each of the 
latter had his own plot in return for rents and labor owed to 
the former, The cultivators included slaves [servi) as well as 
the theoretical freemen called colont. But all of them had come 
to be settled in much the same way, and through imperial legis- 
lation the coloni were as firmly attached to the estate as if they 
had been slaves. By the fifth century the mass of the agricultural 
population in the west had already become an economically 
dependent peasantry. And as the greater landlords rapidly 
acquired grants of immunity, the dependence of the peasantry 
tended to become also political. These agrarian arrangements 
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were in general left unchanged by the barbarians, who merely 
took over a share of the existing estates and allowed them to be 
cultivated as before. Even the distinction between the invaders 
and the native Romans soon vanished. By the time of Charle- ' 
magne there was a single agrarian aristocracy, throughout Gaul 
usually speaking a Latin dialect, but in dress, habits, and dis- 
position remaining predominantly barbarian. Beneath the rul- 
ing class a variety of Roman dependants, poorer German settlers, 
captives in war, and other subjected persons had been fused into 
the villein class of the Middle Ages. Many, perhaps most, of the 
peasants were legally free; yet they were economically unfree, 
being reduced to the position of colonu The servtis, too, had 
become what we know as a serf; and to designate the rightless 
bondman a new word was introduced — esclave or slave, derived 
from the tribal name of the unfortunates then being sold in the 
markets of the west.® 

Along with the development of manorialism — ^the economic 
subjection of the masses to the greater landlords — the records 
of the Frankish kingdom reveal a striking growth of dependent 
tenure on the part of landlords themselves. During the troubled 
centuries that followed the collapse of the western empire, the 
lot of the small proprietor became increasingly hard. Often, 
to secure protection or other advantage, he would give his land 
to a church and receive it back as a benefice, a life estate to be 
held in return for a nominal payment. Sometimes an ecclesiastic 
or a layman would, on his own initiative, grant such an estate 
in order to have valuable service performed by the recipient. 
And very much the same result would ensue when a man re- 
quested land to live on and obtained it by virtue of a similar 
agreement. In the latter case the holding was technically called 
a precaria, because it was received in answer to formal prayer 
{preces); but it was also a benefice, because it was alleged to be 
a boon (beneficium) conferred by the donor. 

The names are a matter of secondary interest. The really im- 
portant point is that, whatever the preliminaries, a certain 
property while owned by one man was actually possessed by 

*See above, p. gg. * 
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another. Under Roman law a “precarious” tenure had been 
one enjoyed during the pleasure of a grantor. As developed 
under Frankish law, however, the precaria or benefice became 
a form of legal possession — ^vhether for a term of years, for one 
life, for several lives, or for an indefinite period. Here we find 
an important element in the growth of the institutions called 
feudal. But what was eventually to become known as a fief 
(feudum) was only a special kind of benefice — one held by a 
vassal in return for military service. To understand feudal de- 
velopment, therefore, we must turn our attention to the earlier 
history of vassalage. 

According to many famous scholars, the mediaeval relation- 
ship of the vassal to his lord (French seigneur, Latin senior) was 
derived fiom that of the Roman client {clievs) to his patron 
(Jiatronus or senior). The weakness of the argument is that, for 
all the peisistence of a few vague Latin woids, the two institu- 
tions were utterly unlike. The vassalage of the feudal age was 
essentially honorable and military.* The clientage of Rome, 
on the contraiy, was merely a form of economic dependence; on 
helping to swell some wealthy man’s escort, the poor man le- 
ceived donations of money, food, and clothing. It would thus 
appear more reasonable to find the origin of vassalage in the 
Germanic comitatus described by Tacitus.® In so far as the aris- 
tocracy of the eighth and following centuries was primarily 
warlike, it must have been descended from the warrior class of 
the conquering barbarians. Through appeal to an ancient tra- 
dition of that class, the Carolingians attempted to strengthen 
their dubious authority in an overgrown kingdom. Important 
offices in church and state were now increasingly given to royal 
vassals; soon it became the rule that only they should hold such 
offices, Thanks to endowment with rich benefices, royal vassals 
supplied the king with an enlarged force of expert cavalry. And 
as the royal vassal came to have important political functions, 
so he came to enjoy high political privilege. In particular, his 
military benefice brought him official immunity — ^the delega- 

<^S«e below, pp, *84. *74-77, 

«See above, pp, 6a-63. * 
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tion, of certain governmental powers within a restricted ter- 
ritory. 

Further discussion of these social and political developments Education 
must be postponed for a later chapter so that we may now take 
up another prominent feature of the Carolingian policy — the 
revival of learning on the continent. Very significantly, when 
Charlemagne sought to improve education within his kingdom, 
his inspiration came not from the Mediterranean lands but 
from the British Isles. Italy, since the days of Gregory the Great, 
had been the victim of increasing anarchy. Spain had been con- 
quered by the Moslems. It was only among the Irish and the 
Anglo-Saxons that the tradition of Latin scholarship still flour- 
ished. And it was those peoples who had sent to Gaul such 
eminent missionaries as St. Columban and St. Boniface. The 
latter, we should remember, was a contemporary of Bede and 
had himself been a teacher before he began his greater career 
of organizing the church in Germany. The reform of the Frank- 
ish clergy, though warmly supported by Charlemagne and his 
predecessors, was primarily the work of such men as Boniface. 

To understand what the so-called Carolingian Renaissance 
amounted to, we must briefly review the educational system of 
the Dark Age. 

The period following the calamitous fifth century was charac- 
terized by an ignorance that far exceeded the range of academic 
instruction. Whether we examine archaeological or literary re- 
mains, the conclusion is the same: there had been an appalling 
degradation of culture. It was not merely the study of the clas- 
sics but the ability to read and write that was threatened with 
extinction. The spoken Latin, even of the upper classes, had 
drifted so far from literary Latin tliat a knowledge of the for- 
mer was a hindrance rather than a help in formal composition 
— witness especially the honest Gregory of Tours. As yet no one 
dreamed of writing in the crude vernacular, though such 
polished languages as French, Proven9al, Italian, and Spanish 
were eventually to develop from it. And, to judge from the 
works of the comparatively learned, the quality of education had 
rapidly deteriorated. The depy^t wa? reached in later Mero- 
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vingian Gaul, where the king’s official documents prove that 
his clerks were ignorant of the simplest grammatical rules, and 
where the best handwriting had degenerated into a grotesque 
scrawl. Under such conditions the preservation of ancient learn- 
ing depended mainly on ecclesiastics. 

The attitude of the church fathers towards scholarly pur- 
suits has already been well illustrated in the views of Am- 
brose, Jerome, Augustine, and Gregory. All four were funda- 
mentally mystic in that they insisted on the primary need of 
faith and to it subordinated the rational faculties. Their intel- 
lectual labors, tliough often profound, were consecrated to 
pious ends: to refute pagans and heretics, to expound the truths 
of revelation, and in all practical ways to advance the cause of 
Christianity. A passionate delight in liteiature or learning for 
its own sake they were inclined to regard as sinful. The opinions 
held by the great monastic leaders were apparently much the 
same, but the varieties of religious discipline that they advo- 
cated permitted considerable divergence in practice. The Irish 
monks, commonly acting as priests among the people, had 
especial nedd of education; and since Greek was no stranger to 
them than Latin, they developed extraordinary zeal in the study 
of both languages. Many of them, in fact, came to have a deep 
regard for the classics, which they copied and recopied with 
loving care. Yet their conscious purpose was solely the pro- 
motion of the true faith. 

Benedictine monasticism seems to have given somewhat less 
encouragement to scholarship during these early centuries. 
Although the subject is hardly referred to in the rule, Benedict 
obviously took for granted a certain amount of study and cler- 
ical work. The monastery had to have missals for the routine 
of divine service and books to be read aloud at mealtime or 
privately read by those brothers who were literate. To provide 
for such needs, younger monks received appropriate instruc- 
d,on» which, occasionally, boys from the outside might be per- 
mitted to share. Nevertheless, the Benedictine monastery was 
not primarily an educational institution; tlie religious life that 
it enjoined was essentially worship alternating with manual 
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labor. Furthermore, through the Benedictine insistence on the 
separation of the regular from the secular clergy, the monastery 
lost whatever functions it had earlier had in the training of 
priests. It became an isolated community subject to the benevo- 
lent despotism of its abbot. If he chanced to have scholarly 
tastes, his house might become famous for its learning; but 
such a development was exceptional. In this early time tlie aver- 
age monastic school was a small group of brothers studying 
penmanship and Latin composition; the average monastic li- 
brary was a press containing perhaps a score of books, mainly 
religious in nature. 

The secular clergy was thus left responsible for the work of Degrada- 
the church in the world. To carry on this work effectively, 
priests had to have some education. If it could not be obtained lardetgy 
in monasteries, the bishops would have to provide it. Although 
the cathedral school eventually became a prominent feature of 
ecclesiastical organization, such institutions remained very ob- 
scure in the pre-Carolingian period. And we may be sure that, 
at least in Gaul, the priesthood of that time was generally de- 
based. Too frequently even the bishops were worldly and 
ignorant, spending their lives in family feud, political intrigue, 
warfare, hunting, and other favorite pursuits of the semi-bar- 
barous noblemen. Those exceptional priests who were compe- 
tent to act as intellectual leaders found their energies so 
absorbed by the Christianization of new countries, or the at- 
tempted reform of old ones, that much scholarly endeavor was 
beyond them. It is not remarkable that, as we have seen, the 
seventh and eighth centuries were a singularly unproductive 
age in literature and learning. Authors worth mentioning in 
the history of European thought were exceedingly few, and such 
as there were had a mental outlook that to us seems childlike. 

If they were the great teachers, what shall we think of their 
pupils? 

It \yas to improving such conditions that Charlemagne, as is The ^ 
shown by his letters and capitularies, came to devote much of 
his attention. Under his father, a number of teachers 

had already been attached to the h^erial court for the in- 
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struction of young nobles. From this nucleus Charlemagne now 
developed his famous palace school, bringing over the North- 
umbrian Alcuin to superintend it. As the director of the cathe- 
dral school at York, which had been founded by a pupil of 
Bede, Alcuin represented a noble tradition, and in every way 
he was eminently fitted to carry out Charlemagne’s plan. To 
Aix-la-Chapelle, the king’s favorite residence, he attracted 
teachers from all sides: English, Irish, Italians, and Spaniards, 
as well as Franks horn Gaul and Germany. Within this early 
geneiation there were few noteworthy authors; yet they, by 
imparting to their students an enthusiasm for learning, inspired 
the production of many influential books in the next century. 
On men fiom this group Chailemagne conferred great abbeys 
and bishopiics, entrusting to them the task of organizing local 
schools, collecting libraries, reproducing ancient texts, stand- 
ardizing the services of the church, and improving the quality 
of ecclesiastical music. Such projects, backed by the amazing 
energy of the king himself, rapidly stimulated the cultural ad- 
vance that is often known as the Carolingian Renaissance. The 
description is somewhat exaggerated. What was actually done 
was to make more general a system of education that already 
existed in isolated communities, particularly those of the British 
Isles. 

Alenin Although in minor respects some of the Carolingian scholars 
may have surpassed Bede, on, the average they were distinctly 
inferior. Alcuin’s own books were not at all remarkable, con- 
sisting chiefly of dialogues on the liberal arts and of commen- 
taries on the Scriptures. In both respects his work was continued 
with great success by his pupil, Hrabanus Maurus, who rose to 
be abbot of Fulda (d. 856). The more popular writings of 
Hrabanus included a universal encyclopaedia, which was only a 
revision of Isidore’s Etymologies] a long essay on the education 
of the clergy, which was largely a compilation of extracts from 
the church fathers; and many volumes of biblical interpreta- 
tion, which of course used the allegorical approach. These prod- 
ucts, on the whole, were characteristic of Carolingian scholar- 
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ship, which but rarely wandered into the more daneferous fields 
of original speculation. A profound thinker was out of place in 
the ninth century; it was the very mediocrity of Hrabanus that 
assured his renown. 

Among the other writers at the Frankish court two of the Einbard 
better known were historians: one who ended and one who 
began his career during the reign of Charlemagne. Paul the 
Deacon, a monk of Monte Cassino, spent only a few years in the 
north; then, returning to Italy, he devoted the rest of his life 
to composing a History of the Lombards. The book has enjoyed 
great popularity because it is filled with a variety of engaging 
legends; but, for that same reason, it is not a very trustworthy 
source, and the author unfortunately did not live to describe 
the age of which he had direct knowledge. In every way a finer 
scholar was Einhard, a young Frank who came from Fulda to 
complete his education in the palace school. There he gained 
tlie friendship of Prince Louis and, after the latter had inherited 
the throne, continued to enjoy high favor at tlie imperial court. 
Einhard thus was able to pursue a literary career without be- 
coming either priest or monk, and while a mere layman to 
write the most remarkable biography of the early Middle Ages. 

Being steeped in the Latin classics, he consciously set out, as 
a second Suetonius, to describe the deeds of another Caesar, the 
late emperor Charlemagne. This is a fact of great significance 
in appraising Einhard’s work; for, as he constantly borrowed 
language from his model, his statfements cannot always be taken 
literally. The Life of Charlemagne, nevertheless, is a brilliant 
piece of literature and parts of it have great historical worth. 

In particular, the graphic picture of the aged emperor is un- 
forgettable and should be read by every one interested in the 
Carolingian age. 

Einhard, it is clear, prized literary study as something beyond Other 
an element of practical education. He felt that, within limits, ®®**®*®** 
admiration of the classics was not incompatible with Christian 
character, and prominent clergymen occasionally shared his 
attitude. For instance. Lupus, abbot of Ferri6res, devoted much 
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more tiiiie to pagan letters than to theology. At the same time 
many other students are known to have attempted imitations 
of classic authors. To modem eyes the most noteworthy of them 
was John tlie Scot, an Irishman who came to Gaul about the 
middle of the ninth century and who seems never to have se- 
cured ecclesiastical preferment. His knowledge of Greek was so 
excellent that he even tried his hand at verses in that language. 
But his truly significant accomplishment was a book called On 
the Division of Nature — a reconciliation of Neo-Platonism and 
Christianity, which few if any of his contemporaries could have 
understood, John the Scot was the only man of the period whose 
mentality approached that of the great church fathers, and he 
had no intellectual liehs. As a matter of fact, the age was one 
in which original investigation could hardly flourish, and an 
uncritical devotion to the ideals of ancient authors could lead 
only to affectation. The really significant issue was the advance- 
ment of such practical education as had been advocated by 
Gregory the Great. 

In theory the instruction given by the Carolingian schools, 
whether attached to monastery or cathedral, was based on the 
traditional scheme of the seven liberal arts. They were divided 
into two groups: the trivium, consisting of grammar, rhetoric, 
and dialectic; and the quadrivium, consistii^ of arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music. What of all this did the stu- 
dent actually get? In the first place, he would learn to read and 
write Latin — ^in itself no mean accomplishment, for Einhard 
tells us that even the great emperor never learned the art. 
Having gained a knowledge of elementary Latin, the youth 
could proceed with the popular textbooks of Priscian, Boethius, 
Isidore, Bede, Alctiin, and Hrabanus. Besides, if he were to 
perfect his style, the leading masters agreed that he should have 
at least selections from the pagan classics. And the more zealous 
learner would not stop with a mere understanding of grammat- 
ical construction; according to the ancient tradition, the first 
of the liberal arts included most of what we should call the study 
of literature. This, however, was a secondary consideration, 
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pursuit of which depended on tlie talents and sympathies of 
the instructor. 

In rhetoric and dialectic ordinary education was restricted 
to the reading of standard treatises by Alcuin and his prede- 
cessors. Classical rhetoiic had lost all meaning except as it might 
be adapted to the needs of the Christian preacher. To be effec- 
tive, however, he now had to speak in the vernacular, and he 
^vould probably find the homilies of Gregory the Great more 
useful than theoretical discussions of the ancient art. Dialectic, 
too, had slight practical importance in the Carolingian age; and 
even if curiosity impelled a student to exhaust all his authori- 
ties, he could not progress very far. After working back to 
Boethius, he could read in translation Porphyry's Isagoge and 
the elementary logic of Aristotle. Of Plato nothing beyond a 
portion of one dialogue was available in Latin. All the rest of 
Greek philosophy and science, aside from scattering quotations, 
remained unknown in the west. 

The learning imparted under the head of the quadrivium had 
therefore become negligible. Neither the Romans nor the 
Greeks before them had been able to do much with arithmetic, 
because they had continued to use letters as numerals and with- 
out specific values based on position — ^a system under which 
addition and subtraction remain formidable operations, while 
multiplication and division are almost impossible. Now that 
even Euclid’s geometry was lacking in the western libraries, 
the Carolingian scholar could not be expected to be very pro- 
ficient in advanced mathematics. On the theoretic side he had 
only such essays as those of Boethius, Isidore, and Bede; on the 
practical side he was interested in nothing more abstruse than 
determining the date of Easter. Music had been included in the 
quadrivium through the Greek discovery of the mathematical 
ratios underlying the musical scale; but the notion of music as 
a liberal art was now little more than a vague tradition, and 
the actual technique of playing instruments or of singing was 
hardly a subject of academic instruction. 

Accordingly, aside from fundamental training in grammar. 
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the education offered by the Carolingian school was very super- 
ficial, consisting of little more than definitions and catchphrases. 
Compared with the contemporary learning of the Moslem 
world, that of the Latin west was puerile. Yet, if it had not been 
for the enthusiasm of Charlemagne and his helpeis, our irrep- 
arable losses of ancient literature would have been immensely 
greater, for many a classic has come down to us through a single 
manuscript written in some Fiankish monastery. To the ob- 
scure scholars of the eighth and ninth centuries our modern 
culture is also indebted for die system of letters in which this 
book is printed — a remarkable development of which only the 
first stage may be considered here. For all formal writing the 
Romans had originally employed the square letters known to us 
as capitals, but in the later centuries a more rounded hand 
gained popularity because it was easier to use. Meanwhile, as 
the break-down of oriental commerce took papyrus out of the 
western market and compelled the use of parchment, the factor 
of economy became increasingly potent. To get more words on 
a page, the scribe had to use smaller letters and squeeze them 
closer together. Some, to preserve their distinctive shapes, were 
extended above the line, some below. The ultimate result was 
the form of writing called minuscule — little letters, with capi- 
tals inserted for emphasis — ^as distinguished from majuscule, 
which consisted only of large letters. 

The precise way in which this evolution came about is a 
highly technical and somewhat controversial subject. Here it 
need only be remarked that by the eighth century there were 
several well-defined minuscule hands; the Irish, from which was 
derived the Anglo-Saxon; the so-called Visigothic, which had 
been devised in Spain; and the Beneventan, which was em- 
ployed in southern Italy, Through the migrations of scholars 
and the interchange of manuscripts, all these hands became 
kndwn in Gaul, where the Carolingian revival of learning pro- 
duced a growing demand for handsomely and legibly written 
books. Through this demand was eventually developed the 
Carolingian minuscule, characterized by the rounded form of 
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its letters and its general distinctness and simplicity (see Figure 
lo). Written in this beautiful hand and illuminated in color — 
the method of decoration perfected by the Irish monks— a man- 
uscript became a treasure of art as well as of erudition. It was 
no wonder that, indirectly, the books of the ninth century later 
became the models followed by the printers of Italy, fiom which 
our most popular type has been inherited. 


^ ^foeunJouoLsnf^jione^<juomoJoJuofyu±rcrjictMnr 
(o/epA- cuiufhor»urycJtce3Lefi-uiry)mxniiL-‘tlluJ 

Figurl 10 — ^Example oi Carounuan Minuscule* 


Outside the narrow field of Latin education there was no Narrow 
Carolingian Renaissance. Vernacular literature as yet did not 
exist, exeept in the form of heroic tales chanted by wandering un ginT, 
minstrels. Einhard tells us that Charlemagne had these "an- 
dent barbarian poems" put into writing; none of them, un- 
happily, has survived, and we may only guess that they were 
somewhat like the sagas preserved from a later age. As far as 
the fine arts were concerned, we have only one Carolingian 
monument of any importance. Einhard says that Charlemagne 
constructed at Aix-la-Chapelle "an extremely beautiful basil- 
ica,” adorned with gold, silver, and bronze. And since the ma- 
terials could not be procured elsewheie, he had them brought 
from Rome and Ravenna. The emperor’s church is still pre- 
served as a chapel within the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle. It is, 
as Einhard implies, built in the Byzantine style; but it is not 
imposing, being only a domed octagon some forty-seven feet 
across. Was not this pathetic little imitation of Roman grandeur 
somewhat typical of Charlemagne’s whole imperial structure? 

3. THE RUIN OF THE CAROLINGIAN SYSTEM 
We have already seen that Charlemagne’s state, though offi- Weakness 
dally styled Roman Empire, was essentially the enlarged Frank- 
ish kingdom. So modem writers have aptly called it the iinglan 

Enmite 

• The Latin reads as foEows" In secundo nolens exponere quomodo duos 
patres potuent habere ioseph. cuius coniunx dicta est wrgo reana, iUud . . . 
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CaroUngian Empire — an empire which, despite a vague Roman 
tradition blessed by the church, owed its real strength to the 
personal might ol a semi-barbarian ruler. For the empire of 
Charlemagne had no truly imperial system of administration 
and lacked the economic resources on which one could be based. 
There was as little solidarity among the dominions of the 
emperor as there had been among those of his Merovingian 
predecessois, and the common bond of religion was devoid of 
political significance. How long would such a hasty agglomera- 
tion of disparate lands and peoples hold together when it 
passed to a prince who, being no military genius, could not en- 
force his authority by a continuous seiies of campaigns? Or 
could even a Chailemagne successfully defend so broad a terri- 
tory if it were assailed on all fronts by formidable antagonists? 

As a matter of fact, Louis, who fell heir to the entire em- 
pire in 814, was far from being another Charlemagne. Excel- 
lently educated and sincerely devoted to the ideals of the church, 
the new emperor deserved his nickname of “the Pious.” In per- 
sonal morality he was, moreover, a distinct improvement over 
his father. But he was neither a general nor a statesman, and 
before long the political situation had got completely out of 
hand. To aggravate the trouble caused by local insurrection and 
foreign invasion, a bitter conflict arose among the emperor's 
own sons, and it was still raging rvhen he died in 840. By that 
time the rivals had been reduced to three. Lothair, the eldest, 
was king of Italy and emperor. Against him, to check his asser- 
tion of supreme authority, were arrayed Louis the German, 
king of the East Franks, and Charles the Bald, king of the west 
Franks — an alliance that produced the famous Strasbourg 
Oaths. A contemporary tells us how Louis first swore unfail- 
ing loyalty to Charles, using the lingua romana (i.e., Romance, 
French) so that his brother’s retainers could understand him; 
and how Charles followed, using the lingua, teudesca (i.e., 
Deutsch, German). Besides, he reports the forms that were ^en 
employed, and from them we gain valuable information con- 
cerning the two languages in the ninth century. 

More important from the political point of view was the 
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final seltlement forced upon Lotbair in 843. This %vas the Peace 
of Verdun, which extended the kingdom of Charles to an ir- 
regular line running along the Sdreldt and the upper Moselle 
to the valley of the Rhone, and which brought the kingdom 
of Louis to the Rhine, excluding Frisia on the north. Lothair 
was thus left with the kingdom of Italy, plus Provence, Bur- 
gundy, Alsace, the western Rhinelands and the Low Countries 


The Peace 
of Verdun 
( 843 ) 



(see Map IX). The fact that such a straggling territory, devoid 
of all cohesion, was thought a fit portion for the eldest son 
proves the absence of foresight in the treaty. And whatever 
solidarity was possessed by the other sections was purely acci- 
dental, for nationalism played no part in the politics of the 
ninth century. Nevertheless, the Peace of Verdun was to have 
permanent results. It marked the first stage in the dissolution 
of the Carolingian Empire. 'While Lothair’s middle strip was 
soon broken into half a dozen fragments, the kingdoms to the 
west and east maintained at least a superficial integrity, be- 
coming known respectively as France and (Germany. But before 
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their later fortunes can be sketched, something must be seen of 
the peoples who were then threatening their frontiers. 

Although Scandinavian freebooters had occasionally appeared 
in earlier times, it was not until the ninth century that their 
raids became a source of terror throughout the Christian north- 
west. The fundamental cause of the outpouring was undoubt- 
edly overpopulation. Besides, tlie advancing authority of various 
local kings tended to drive adventurous spirits abroad, and the 
defenseless condition of the neighboring countries, quickly ad- 
vertised by die success of preliminary expeditions, encouraged 
a growing stieara of marauders. For the character and activities 
of these northerners we are dependent on the accounts of Chris- 
tian chroniclers, supplemented by archaeological evidence and 
the Icelandic sagas.® But the latter, being written at a much 
later time, give traditional stories in poetic form and must be 
used with great caution. What we actually know about the 
primitive Scandinavians in their old homeland is slight; the 
main facts can be very briefly stated. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden are political units which hardly existed 
in Carolingian times. Although it may be convenient to speak 
of Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes as invading southern lands 
in the ninth century, those names should be understood as 
merely indicating the vague regions from which three groups 
of invaders came. Commonly diey called themselves Vikings, 
meaning acekmen or men of the fjords. Being still heathen, 
they showed no mercy to Christian churches or clergymen. It 
was, indeed, the wealth of the monasteries and cathedrals that 
chiefly attracted them; for their primary object was loot. But 
they also took delight in sheer devastation. Often they put en- 
tire settlements to the torch and slaughtered the inhabitants 
with a cold fury that spread universal horror. In such respects 
they closely resembled the original Anglo-Saxons who had ter- 
rorized the shores of Roman Britain. 

As far as institutions were concerned, the Vikings could con- 
tstibute little that was new to the semi-barbarous society of the 

♦ S*e below, p. sy*. 
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west; their customs were very much the same as had earlier 
been common to all the Germans. The comitalus described by 
Tacitus reappears in the wandering band of warriors led by 
the Scandinavian jarl. In the material arts of civilization, as in 
matters of education and morals, the Vikings were learners 
rather than teachers. Only in one respect they weie manifestly 
superior to the peoples they despoiled; they were beyond doubt 
the greatest sailors of ivestem Europe. In open boats, propelled 
by oars or small sails, they not only skirted the coasts of Europe 
from the Baltic to the Mediterranean but constantly made long 
voyages into the stormy Atlantic, where days had to be spent 
beyond the sight of land. 

As the Scandinavian peoples spread across the seas, geo- viking 
graphic position naturally dictated the directions they nor- 
mally took. The Swedes, facing east, were attracted to the 
southern shore of the Baltic and thence through the interior 
by the river routes that led to the Black Sea. Along these routes 
slaves and furs had long been carried by Avars and other 
Asiatics to be sold to the Moslem traders of the Caucasus or the 
Christian traders of Constantinople. Now that the Avar power 
had been broken, the northerners encountered no serious oppo- 
sition; lured by opportunities for brigandage, they eventually 
established themselves on the Dnieper and extended their raids 
to the ports of the Black Sea. So, by the end of the ninth cen- 
tury, they had gained the attention of Byzantine writers, who 
called them Russians (Rhos) or Varangians. From these begin- 
nings, as will be seen in a following chapter, a great empire 
was to be developed in eastern Europe. 

To the west, meanwhile, the Norwegians and Danes had been 
led to attack the British Isles and the Atlantic shores of the con- 
tinent. Long before the close of the eighth century Viking 
raiders had begun to make annual visits to Ireland and Britain, 
and within the next hundred years both islands had been rav- 
aged from end to end. Everywhere the great religious houses, 
ancient centers of Irish and Anglo-Saxon learning, were looted 
and burned. The kingdoms of Northumbria, East Anglia, and 
Mercia were practically wiped out. The cathedral cities of 
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southern Britain were repeatedly taken; even London was 
sacked. On the continent it was the same story. Beginning with 
inroads in Frisia, the Northmen, as they were generally known 
to the Franks, gradually pushed their fleets along the coasts to 
Aquitaine and Spain. In 859 a great expedition actually rounded 
Gibraltar and plundered the Mediterranean shore as far east 
as Italy. Nor did the inland distiicts escape. Sailing up the 
larger rivers, the Vikings often captured a walled city or built 
a fortified tamp; thence, by means of horses taken from the 
unfortunate inhabitants, they rode across country, spreading 
desolation far and tvide. From such practices it was only a step 
to effect permanent conquests. Sometimes, as in eastern Ireland, 
the native population was subjected and forced to supply the 
conquerors with food; sometimes, as in what the Anglo-Saxons 
called the Danelaw and in what the Franks called Normandy, 
colonists were bi ought from the homeland to occupy the devas- 
tated regions. The political significance of these settlements 
will be considered below. 

One important cause of the Viking successes on the conti- 
nent was assuredly the lack of Carolingian defense by sea, and 
this same lack permitted a continuous scourge of Moslem raids 
along the Mediterranean shores. All danger of Moorish incur- 
sions across the Pyrenees, it is true, had been ended by the cam- 
paigns of Pepin and Charlemagne; but the independent emirs 
of Tunis'' soon launched an active maritime offensive and con- 
tinued it throughout the ninth century. While Sicily was being 
systematically conquered, other Moslem forces ravaged Sar- 
dinia and Corsica, terrorized the coasts of Provence and Italy, 
and even preyed on the commerce of the Adriatic. About the 
time that the sons of Louis the Pious were swearing the Peace 
of Verdun, the Moslems took Messina and made it a base for 
further operations on the mainland. In 846 the great church 
of St. Peter outside the walls of Rome was looted and burned; 
and not long afterwards the monastery of Monte Cassino suf- 
fered the sahie fate. As late as the tenth century it was still 
liclow. p X14 
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problematical whether the Italian peninsula would remain a 
Christian possession. 

To increase the misery of the CaroHngian lands, another The 
horde of Asiatic nomads now appeared on the eastern frontier. 

Because or iheir affinity to the ancient Huns these invadeis 
came to be generally known as Hungarians, but they have 
always called themselves Magyars. Like theib predecessors, they 
were apparently forced to migrate by some sort of disturbance 
in the homeland and they came by the same route, over the 
grasslands of the Pontic steppe. Crossing the Dniester in the 
closing years of the ninth century, tliey advanced into the plain 
between the Carpathians and the Danube. There the remnants 
of the Avars quickly became amalgamated with the newcomers, 
so that ever since then the territory has been known as Hungary. 
According to all contempoiaiy descriptions, the invaders were 
of the primitive nomad type — savage horsemen, repulsive in 
appearance, rapacious and pitiless. While the Fiankish lands 
of the west weie still suffering from the inroads of the Vikings, 
those of the east were devastated by the Hungarians. Unchecked 
by the feeble defenses of the empire, they drove through 
Bavaria, Venetia, and Lombardy. In the following years they 
turned north, desolating Thuringia, Saxony, and the Rhine 
valley. Some of their bands even penetrated as far west as 
Burgundy. 

From the mere recital of these tragic events it should be evi- Degrada^ 
dent that the glory of the Carolingian Empire did not long 
survive its founder, Conditions were bad under Louis tire Pious; 
under his sons they became infinitely worse. Altlrough the royal 
brothers indulged in fine talk about imperial unity and Chris- 
tian co-operation, their acts continuously belied their words. 

While their subjects were being slaughtered by heathen maraud- 
ers and Moslem pirates, they presented a most unedifying 
exatnple of selfishness, cruelty, and bad faith. It was only during 
intervals between dynastic quarrels that their attention was 
given to the defense of the country, and then their efforts were 
singularly ineffective. Their reigns merely prepared for the 
general disintegration that followed. Lothair’s middle kingdom 
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was the first to disappear, for he divided it among his three sons 
(see Table I). None of them is worth mentioning except Lo- 
thair II, after whom his nondescript territory was called Lo- 
tharii Regnum, Lotharingia or Lorraine. By the last quarter 
of the ninth century all three of these sons were dead and their 
lands were being fought over by their relatives and by local 
usurpers. By that time, too, the Vikings were beginning to turn 
from mere plundering to systematic conquest. As the disorder 
increased, the empire was momentarily reunited under Charles 
the Fat, a son of Louis the German; but in the face of a new 
invasion he quickly proved his incompetence and so was de- 
throned in 887. 

The deposition of Charles the Fat marked the end of Charle- 
magne’s empire. Despite the titles held by later kings, it was 
thenceforth as dead as the empire of Constantine, Nor did the 
old dynasty long survive. In tire eastern kingdom the throne 
was given to Amulf, an illegitimate member of the house, be- 
cause he had the reputation of being an energetic fighter, and 
he intervened in Italy long enough to be crmvned emperor. He 
was succeeded, however, by a mere child, with whose death in 
911 the line came to an end. In the western kingdom the events 
of 887 led the magnates to proclaim the valiant Odo, count of 
Paris; and his descendants, after a hundred years of rivalry with 
the later Carolingians, finally gained undisputed possession of 
the throne as tlie Capetian dynasty. While France and Germany 
thus became independent states under elected kings, the old 
middle kingdom utterly vanished. The northern end, Lorraine, 
for a short time was held by the French king; then it was taken 
from him by the German. To the south lay the two petty king- 
doms of Burgundy and Provence, and beyond the Alps the 
theoretical kingdom of the Lombards or Italy — the scene of a 
murderous warfare that defies narration. The imperial title, 
disgraced by the local princes who last held it, eventually went 
begging. 

Since, according to the Garolingian ideal, church and state 
were but two phases of one administration, it was inevitable 
that both should be affected by the calamities of the ninth cen- 
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tury. Down to the time of Charles the Bald learning and litera- 
ture continued to flourish at the Frankish courts. Then, as all 
central authority collapsed and the principal seats of education 
were destroyed by barbarian or Moslem invaders, the little that 
remained of Latin culture was threatened with extinction. At 
the same time the papacy, after a brief period of splendid leader- 
ship, sank so low as to forfeit any claim to the respect of Chris- 
tendom. Nicholas I (SsS-dy), the ablest man to hold the see of 
St. Peter in many generations, asserted his rights in three im- 
portant respects: by compelling Lothair II of Lorraine to take 
back a wife whom he had unlawfully repudiated, by enforcing 
direct papal jurisdiction over the Gallic bishops in the face of 
opposition from the powerful archbishop of Reims, and by 
excommunicating the Byzantine emperor for arbitrarily depos- 
ing die patriarch of Constantinople.® But Nicholas died pre- 
maturely, and his successors had the misfortune of becoming 
immersed in local politics and so of losing their spiritual head- 
ship of Europe. By the tenth century the popes had actually 
been reduced to the rank of ignoble puppets controlled by 
vicious Roman nobles and their equally vicious women. 

The age thus seemed to be one of complete ruin. Yet, ob- 
scurely, forces of regeneration were at work. From the welter 
of armed conflict, massacre, and desolation that marked the 
close of the ninth century were to emerge new political units, 
characterized by regard for necessity rather than for tradition, 
These political units were the relatively small fragments into 
which the empire and its component kingdoms had broken. As 
a rule, they lacked the appearance of sovereignty, being styled 
duchies, marquisates, or the like; but they had the great merit 
of military efficiency. And among them the strongest were what 
we recognize as feudal states — z. term that demands fuller dis- 
cussion in a separate chapter. 

B See bdow, p. aog. 
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1 . THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE ANU ITS CULTURAL INFLUENCE 

Leam How the once glorious Roman Empire was reduced to the 

( 717 - 40 ) fragment tliat historians call tlie Byzantine Empire has been 
explained in previous chapters. At the opening of the eightli 
centmy it was as yet questionable whether even this fragment 
of the empire could survive the Moslem attack. That it did 
survive was largely due to the ability of a general named Leo. 
Having waged a number of victorious campaigns in Anatolia, 
he was raised to the imperial throne in yiy — just in time to 
organize the defense of the capital against a last great assault 
by the caliph's fleet. Again, after months of bitter fighting, the 
Bosphorus was successfully held, and the opportune weaken- 
ing of the Ommiad state ended the danger of a renewed offen- 
sive. Leo consequently was left in possession, not only of the 
■remaining territory in Europe, but also or Asia Minor as -far 
as a line extending from the Taurus Mountains to the Ar- 
menian Highlands (see Map VI). And the respite now gained 
in the Moslem war was turned to good advantage by a thorough 
reform of the administration, both civil and military. 

Leo’s religious policy was not so fortunate. During his early 
life in southern Asia Minor he had become well acquainted 
with Mohammedanism, as well as with various Christian sects 
that condemned many beliefs and practices of the orthodox — 
especially what they termed the pagan ceremonial of the estab- 
Udted church. While sympathizing neither with heretic nor 
with Moslem, the emperor seems to have been convinced that 
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both were right in at least one respect; the customary use of 
images and pictures in Christian worship was hardly bettei than 
idolatry. In *725, accordingly, he officially denounced it and 
launched a violent campaign of iconoclasm (image-breaking). 
Though zealously supported by many of the educated, the de- 
cree was intensely unpopular with the mass of the people. Riots 
broke out both in Greece and in Italy. For opposing the im- 
perial will the aged patriarch of Constantinople was ousted from 
office, but in Rome no such action was possible. From the be- 
ginning the pope gave vigorous support to the traditional cause 
and eventually pronounced excommunication against all who 
accepted the iconoclastic program. East and west thus came 
once more into religious conflict, which intermittently con- 
tinued until the use of images was formally restored by imperial 
edict in 843. 

Meanwhile, with the passing of the Moslem danger, the origin 
Byzantine government had fallen into a chronic state of incom- 
petence. The history of the capital becomes a wearisome re- donian 
cital of palace intrigue, more and more dominated by refined dynasty 
but vicious women. Such was the regent Irene, who had her 
own son blinded and deposed in order that she might reign as 
empress (ygy-Soa) — and so, as we have seen, to justify the coro- 
nation of Charlemagne. After Irene had been dethroned by 
one insurrection, a series of others kept the empire in constant 
turmoil. And for a long time no improvement was visible in 
the character of the sovereigns. Its low ebb may be said to have 
been reached with Michael III (842-67) who, from one of his 
minor vices, was popularly called “the Drunkard.” Being pas- 
sionately fond of chariot-racing, he singled out for his especial 
favor a Macedonian horse-trainer named Basil. From the office 
of chief equerry Basil eventually rose to be co-emperor; and 
when Michael gave signs of transferring his affections, Basil 
secured undisputed title to the crown by having him murdered. 

Thus, strangely enough, was founded the remarkable Mace- 
donian dynasty, under which the Byzantine Empire enjoyed a 
last interval of glory. 

Political decadence, however, did not prevent a noteworthy 
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extension of Byzantine influence among the barbarians to the 
north. For lack of records, the early history of the Slavic and 
other peoples who occupied the interior of the Balkan peninsula 
in the seventh and eighth centuries remains very obscure. Pre- 
sumably it was the decline of the Avars, culminating in their 
utter defeat by Charlemagne, that began a new era for such 
nations as the Bulgars and Serbs. The latter — together with the 
Croats, who were included within the boundary of the Caro- 
lingian Empiie — are classified as Jugo-Slavs (i.e.. South Slavs). 
In the ninth century they were still divided into various tribes 
and, because of their disunion, were generally dominated by 
their more powetful neighbors. The Bulgars, on the other 
hand, were by origin Asiatic nomads^ who, after settling to the 
south of the Danube, had intermingled with the Slavs and to 
some extent adopted their language. Now, under independent 
khans, the Bulgars became a formidable power. In 814, having 
overrun most of Thrace, they appeared before the walls of 
Constantinople itself. Their siege failed, but the ensuing peace 
gave them all Byzantine territory to a line running just north 
of Adrianople. By this time, furthermore, the Bulgars had 
conquered a large part of Macedonia and had subjugated the 
Serbian princes, thus bringing the Bulgarian frontier to the 
Carolingian march on the upper Adriatic and to the Byzantine 
province along the Dalmatian coast (see Map VIII}. 

This was the situation when two Christian brothers of Slavic 
descent — eventually known as Cyril and Methodius — ^under- 
took a great missionary enterprise among their heathen com- 
patriots, Having been educated at Constantinople and or- 
dained as priests, they decided, about 862, to preach the Gospel 
among the Slavs of Moravia. But in that country, we are told, 
they encountered the opposition of Germans devoted to the 
Roman church and therefore transferred their activities to the 
Balkan peninsula. So it came about that Cyril, in order to trans- 
late the Christian scriptures and liturgy into the vernacular ol 
the South Slavs, invented a modified Greek alphabet — one 
which, with considerable changes, has remained in use through- 
iSee above, p. log. 
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out eastern Europe. The first victory of the Cyrillic alphabet® 
came with the conversion of the Serbs, the second when Boris I 
of Bulgaria (852-907) accepted Christianity for himself and his 
people. Since the khan’s action was determined by a peace 
signed with the Byzantine emperor, the Bulgars were of course 
subjected to the patriarch ol Constantinople; and in tlieir case 
the official adoption of the new faith Involved that of the Slavic 
language for both civil and ecclesiastical purposes. It was left 
for Simeon, son of Boris I, to assume the title of Tsar (i.e., 

Caesar) and so, after a fashion, to proclaim a Bulgarian Empiie. 

During this time, as we have seen, the Byzantine throne came Disputes 
into the possession of the Macedonian Basil I. Despite its blood- 
stained inauguration, his reign (867-86) was not unsuccessful. andRomau 
He actively pushed a much-needed reform of the finances, 
issued some admirable law-books to supplement Justinian’s 
compilation of three centuries earlier, and called a general 
council to re-establish peace in the church. An earlier schism 
between Rome and Constantinople had been ended by an im- 
perial decree restoring the use of images in Christian worship. 
Nevertheless, the Greek east continued to be embroiled with 
the Latin west in a series of other ecclesiastical disputes. The 
popes had now come to recognize the Frankish emperor as their 
official protector and to date their acts according to the year 
of his reign. Moreover, the able Nicholas I® had refused to 
recognize Photius, a distinguished scholar who owed his prefer- 
ment to the imperial deposition of his predecessor, as lawful 
patriarch of Constantinople and had objected to the extension 
of his authority into Bulgaria. Photius had replied by formally 
condemning a number of Roman usages — such as eating eggs 
in Lent, using unleavened bread in the mass, shaving the faces 
of _ priests, and saying that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the 
Father and the Son (filioque). Such trivial differences obviously 
disguised the really fundamental issue: whether the Byzantine 
Empire should or should not accept the Petrine supremacy. It 
was not until 898 — rafter the death of Basil I and Photius, and 

3 The original Cyrillic alphabet is probably the one now known as Glagolitic. 

» See above, p. aoj. 
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while the papacy was suffering complete degradation — that a 
form of settlement was once more agreed to by the two churches. 
How this agreement merely served to introduce a final schism 
will he seen in a later chapter. 

Basil’s son and grandson were men of scholarly tastes, who 
not only encouraged learning on the part of others but them- 
selves produced noteworthy books, mainly dealing with phases 
of administration. Witli respect to private morals, however, the 
record of the Macedonian emperors is far from edifying; ulti- 
mately, indeed, it becomes quite fantastic. In the later tenth 
century the Byzantine court was dominated by the empress 
Theophano who, it tvas said, acquired that rank by helping her 
husband to murder his father; she then poisoned this husband 
in order to win a second one, who through her connivance was 
assassinated by his nephew; but the latter, ungratefully, sent 
her to a convent and married her daughter. Whatever may be 
made of all this scandal — and it is significant that every one 
then took such stories for granted — ^Tbeophano’s second hus- 
band was the general Nicephorus Phocas, who had gained re- 
nown by taking Crete from the Moslems and fighting successful 
campaigns in Asia. As emperor he continued his triumphant 
offensive, completing the conquest of Cilicia, Cyprus, and a 
portion of northern Syria, including Antioch and Aleppo. Mo- 
mentarily it seemed as if the Roman state, outliving the empire 
of the caliphs, might yet revive the glories of Heraclius. But 
John Tzimisces, the nephew and successor of Nicephorus, was 
diverted northward by the increasing troubles of the Bulgarian 
tsar. 

Simeon, the first to bear that title, had died in 937 and his 
heirs had been unable to maintain the integrity of their newly 
proclaimed empire. While, on the western frontier, the Serbs re- 
established their independence by a successful rebellion, the 
Russians crossed tlie Danube, captured the Bulgarian capital, 
and demanded the payment of tribute by the Byzantine Empire. 
These Russians, as noted above, were by origin Swedish Vikings 
Who had gained control of the trade routes between the Baltic 
and the Black Sea. By the tenth century their scattered bands 
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had come to be more or less united under the rule of a prince 
at Kiev, who also enjoyed a wide dominion over the nomads of 
the steppe and the Slavic tribes of the interior. From the 
Dnieper the Russians, at the head of mixed armies, extended 
their plundering on the one hand to tlie shores of the Caspian 
and on the other to the Balkan kingdoms. Down to the middle 
of the tenth century the princes of Kiev bore Scandinavian 
names, after that Slavic. For example, it was Igor who led an 
attack on Constantinople between 941 and 945. His wile and 
successor was Olga; but their son was called Svyatoslav and his 
son was the famous Vladimir, whose occupation of Bulgaria led 
to Byzantine intervention. 

The campaign of John Tzimisces ended with a signal victory. 

The Russians were driven beyond the Danube and forced to 
make peace. Although the Bulgarian tsar was allowed to keep 
the western part of his alleged empire, the eastern part was 
turned into a Byzantine province. The Bulgarian war was con- 
tinued by John’s successor, Basil II. After putting down an 
insurrection in eastern Bulgaria, he turned upon the western 
kingdom and reduced it also. By an amazing recovery the im- 
perial border was thus brought back to the Danube, And in 
the meantime Basil had established friendly relations with the 
Russian prince Vladimir, whose dominions had been extended 
from the frontiers of Poland to the Black Sea. According to the 
peace now sworn, commercial advantages were assured to both 
states, while the emperor, for his personal protection, obtained 
the famous Varangian guard, which continued to serve at Con- 
stantinople for well over a century. Mote important, Vladimir 
agreed to accept Christianity for himself and his people — a 
promise which he faithfully carried out. Thereby the Russians 
were brought within the pale of civilized nations, like the Bul- 
garians adopting ecclesiastical rule from Constantinople and 
all that implied: especially the use of the Cyrillic alphabet and 
the abiding influence of Byzantium upon Russian arts and 
institutions. 

So far as tfle empire itself was concerned, the political sue- Revival 
cesses of the Macedonian house were naturally accompanied by ®*''**^ 
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a noteworthy revival of culture. Great zeal was displayed by 
numerous scholars — ^particularly by Photius (tenth century) 
and Michael Psellus (eleventh century) — ^in collecting and study- 
ing Greek manuscripts. It is, in fact, to the interest of these men 
that we are indebted for the preservation of much ancient learn- 
ing. If the Byzantine Empire, despite the calamities of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, had not maintained the old stand- 
ard of classic education, how great would have been our lossl 
Yet, in point of originality, it must be admitted that the later 
Greek writings were generally deficient. Historical memoirs of 
considerable merit continued to be produced. As already re- 
marked, technical essays on civil and military administration 
were composed even by the emperors. And there was no lack 
of hymns, seimons, or theological tracts. The literary revival 
of the tenth century, however, was chiefly characterized by 
condensations of eailiei works and by encyclopaedias based on 
excerpts from them. Likewise in architecture and the decorative 
arts, although a number of handsome monuments were raised, 
they made little if any modification of the forms established 
during the reign of Justinitui. 

The literary influence of the Byzantines in western Europe 
remained very flight undl the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. During the earlier period Italians and Franks to some 
extent accepted Byzantine inspiration for their architecture 
and allied arts; but on the whole, as will be seen, they tended 
to prefer their own original developments. The greater con- 
tributions of the mediaeval Greeks to the Latins were probably 
military and commercial. In such matters, assuredly, the bar- 
barians of the west had much to learn from the east. Especially 
after the reforms of Leo III, the Byzantine Empire was able to 
maintain a highly efficient army, navy, and civil service — and 
all this by virtue of a cash economy which, we may be sure, de- 
pended on mercantile prosperity. At Constantinople, as well 
as in various provincial towns, trade and industry flourished to 
such a degree that the government, for all its recurrent inepti- 
tude and corruption, found existence comparatively easy. 
Through lack of study, unfortunately, our information concern- 
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ing the material civilization o£ the Byzantine Empire, and in 
particular its customary organization of business, remains very 
unsatisfactory. Accordingly, before we attempt to draw any 
further conclusions in that respect, we should examine the con- 
temporary life of the Moslem world. 

2. THE LITERATURE AND LEARNING OF ISLAM 

Just before the coronation of Pepin as king of the Franks the 
Ommiads were supplanted in the caliphate by the Abbasids. 
The second of the new line was al-Mansur (754-75), who built 
the city of Bagdad on the Tigris to serve as his capital. His 
grandson was the famous Harun al-Rashid (786-809), and the 
latter was succeeded, after a short interval, by al-Mamun 
(813-33). With these gorgeous princes the Abbasid caliphate 
reached its height of power — and so became even more foreign 
to the ideals of Abu-Bakr and Omar. The last vestiges of its old 
simplicity had now disappeared. The ruler of Islam was no 
longer an Arab chieftain who lived on terms of equality with 
his nomad followers, but an oriental despot of mixed blood who 
treated all men as his subjects, whether or not they belonged to 
the great families of Mecca and Medina. Although the Abbasid 
caliphs emphasized the religious character of their office, their 
conduct was inspired by the traditions of the Persian monarchy 
lather than by the precepts of the Koran. It is chiefly as mag- 
nificent builders, as patrons of secular learning, as lovers of 
wine, women, and song, that they are celebrated in the pages of 
history. 

Politically, the Abbasid revolution produced a rapid weak- 
ening of the Arab Empire. Devout Mohammedans found the 
new caliphs quite as worldly as their Ommiad predecessors. In 
the eyes of legitimists, who continued to support the house of 
Ali, they were equally usurpers. And in so far as the Bagdad 
government favored the Iranians, it antagonized the Syrians and 
other western peoples. The result was that, in some fashion, 
the outlying provinces soon gained autonomy. Spain, as we 
have seen, came under the absolute control of an Ommiad emir, 
later styled Qahph, at Cordova, In 788 another rebel* claiming 
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descent from Fatima and Ali, secured dominion over Morocco, 
where the succeeding emir established a new capital for himself 
at Fez. Early in the next century the emir of Kairawan made 
Tunis into a virtually independent state, and after 868 a Turk- 
ish adventurer obtained a similar position in Egypt and Syria. 
Meanwhile, to the east, various powerful governors had success- 
fully adopted the same policy. By the end of the ninth century, 
accordingly, the caliph’s rule was actually restricted to the cen- 
tral portion of his theoretical empire, and even there he lived in 
constant fear of his own ministers and generals. He kept himself 
in magnificent seclusion, guarded by Turkish mercenaries, while 
to maintain authority in his palace he developed a capricious 
terrorism that has seldom been equaled. Such a despot, known 
to few outside his harem and his household of slaves and 
eunuchs, utterly lacked the heroic character of the early caliphs. 
His headship of the faith remained little more than a legal 
form; all semblance of religious unity was lost among the “two 
and seventy jarring sects” of the Rubaiyat 
Nevertheless, the world of Islam continued to be distin- 
guished by a common civilization. From the Oxus and the 
Himalayas to the Sahara and the Pyrenees, society and culture 
remained very much the same. Despite the endless quarrels of 
Mohammedan theologians, all recognized the sanctity of the 
Koran and obeyed the injunction that it be used in the original 
— a fact that maintained the supremacy of Arabic throughout all 
Moslem territories. No one could there be thought educated 
unless he knew the vernacular of the Prophet. And that flexible 
language soon proved itself as well adapted to the technicalities 
of, philosophy and science as to the subtleties of the more tradi- 
tional literature. By the eighth century, of course, relatively few 
persons outside Arabia were of pure Arab descent, and by no 
means all the subjects of Moslem princes were themselves Mos- 
lems* On every side Hindus, Parsees, Jews, and Christians 
learned Arabic for the sake of commercial, social, or legal ad- 
‘Vantage, and so became able to combine lessons from a dozen 
^ttexed countries. Largely through men of this sort Abbasid 
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culture developed the cosmopolitan richness and variety that 
characterized it for many generations. 

Poets had flourished in Arabia long betoie Mohammed's 
time; and although he ivas not favorable to the piofession, it 
continued to enjoy great honor. As the Arabs spread over the 
world and increasingly adopted city life, the older foims nat- 
urally became obsolete and popular demand shifted from con- 
ventional accounts of tribal warfare to matters of personal 
experience— that is to say, towards lyric themes. Yet the old 
passion for story-telling lived on; tales from every land were 
reworked and put into prose. This was the origin of the collec- 
tion known as the Thousand and One Nights, which in some 
measure reflects the early Abbasid age. For a long time historiog- 
raphy continued to be a closely related form of literature; for 
the older writers restricted their interest to the deeds of heroic 
persons and introduced every alleged fact by enumerating a 
chain of narrators to link the present reporter with an original 
eye-witness. But gradually, somewhat influenced by Persian and 
Jewish example, Arab historians undertook the composition of 
general annals that began with the creation of the world and 
presented a chronological record of subsequent happenings. 
The most distinguished of these annalists was al-Tabari (838- 
923). Eventually, however, his fame was eclipsed by that of 
al-Masudi who, towards the middle of the tenth century, wrote a 
comprehensive history in thirty volumes, arranged topically and 
based on his own investigations during the course of extensive 
travel. 

In both theology and jurisprudence, of course, the prime 
authority of Islam is the Koran; but like other legal and reli- 
gious compilations it must be continuously applied and inter- 
preted in order to meet the changing needs of various societies. 
Having no ordained clergy, Mohammedans have never had 
anything that Christians would recognize as a church. So, 
throughout Moslem countries, the divine revelations embodied 
in the Koran have come to be supplemented by a considerable 
body of tradition. During the eighth and ninth centuries many 
scholars devoted their lives to recording such deeds and opinions 
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of the Prophet as could be attested by his companions and 
followers. The result was the acceptance by the orthodox of the 
six books called the sunnah. And these, in turn, served as the 
basis of elaborate commentaries, justifying no less than four 
systems of interpretation. Some one of these systems has come 
to be adopted by all Moslem peoples except those of the shiah — 
the Persians and others who have stubbornly refused to recog- 
nize the historical caliphate or any of its works, and who hold 
that a rightful supplement to the Koran may be promulgated 
only by some particular descendant of Ali and Fatima. 

Aside from the Koran and a stock of vernacular poetry, the 
Arab conquerors of the seventh century brought with them 
hardly anything that could be called either literary or scholarly. 
The rudiments of their science and philosophy, as of their arts, 
had to be taken from the lands which they invaded. There, 
especially in the cities of Syria and Egypt, they found great 
schools with a tradition of study running back to the golden 
age of Athens. Great libraries were stored with books embody- 
ing the accumulated wisdom of a thousand years. The Arabs, it 
should be noted, carried out no wanton destruction. Only a 
foolish story of a much later time alleges that Amr, the ruler of 
Egypt, heated the Alexandrian baths by throwing precious 
volumes into the furnaces. But such libraries as still existed in 
the occupied provinces were filled with Greek works, which — 
like the writings of Hebrews, Persians, Chinese, and Hindus — 
remained generally closed to the inquiring Moslem until they 
could be translated into Arabic, 

Although the Ommiad caliphate had witnessed significant 
beginnings in this direction, it was only with the development 
of a cosmopolitan civilization under the Abbasids that condi- 
tions became favorable for the introduction of Hellenistic learn- 
ing on a large scale. The needed intermediaries were readily 
found. Since the time of Justinian various groups of Christians, 
parricularly Nestorians and Jacobites,* had extended their mis- 
sionary efforts into central Asia, and through their agency a 
number of Greek works had already been put into Persian and 

*See above, pp. lu-u. 
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Aramaic. Besides there were numerous Hellenized Jews who 
had been led to acquire a thorough knowledge of Arabic. 

Thanks to the patronage of the caliphs, the work of translation 
was rapidly accomplished. Begun under al-Mansur, it was con- 
tinued under al-Rashid and greatly developed under al-Mamun, 
who organized a regular school tor the study of Greek science 
and philosophy. The leader in this activity was a Nestorian 
Christian named Hunayn ibn-Ishaq (d. Syy), a skilled physician 
and a prolific writer. Hunayn and his pupils translated Galen, 
Hippocrates, parts of Aristotle, and many other books, including 
Plato’s Republic. Ransacking the cities of Egypt and Syria for 
manuscripts, they formed at Bagdad one of the greatest libraries 
in the world. Meanwhile other translators had turned their 
attention to such classics as Euclid and Ptolemy. By the end of 
the nihth century practically the whole body of Greek writings 
on medicine and mathematics, together with all of Aristotle and 
some of the Neo-Platonists, had been made available to Moslem 
students. And through more obscure channels they had likewise 
obtained very useful information from Persian, Hindu, and 
Chinese sources. 

Having accumulated this formidable mass of learning, the Ninth- 

scholars of Islam — ^unlike their Byzantine contemporaries — 

, , ' ^ ^ scholais 

were by no means satisfied with perusal and admiration of the 
old. Instead, they carried out an original advance in thought 
that can best be appreciated by examining particular fields of 
investigation. Hunayn was famous not only as a translator but 
also as the author of works based on his own experience as a 
practicing physician. Among his books we thus find, alongside 
commentaries on the classics of medicine, a compendium of the 
subject as a whole and a remarkable essay on diseases of the eye. 
Al-Razi, who belonged to the next generation, similarly com- 
bined much theoretical writing with a very active participation 
in the medical activity of his day. He is said to have composed 
well over a hundred books — ^among them an encyclopaedia that 
was to enjoy widespread use in Latin Europe and the first 
scientific treatise on smallpox. As director of the state hospital 
at Bagdad, al-Razi was intimately connected with all the medical 
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projects of the Abbasid caliphate; the establishment of definite 
courses in pharmacy for men who sold drugs to the public, the 
extension of charitable iieatment among the poorer classes by 
endowing a regular staff of physicians, and eventually the 
licensing of all persons who engaged in medical practice. 

Two other scientists of the ninth century may be singled out 
for particular attention, al-Kindi and al-Khwariymi. The former 
has the distinction of being called the first Aiab philosopher. 
He was, at any rate, the first Arab to make an extensive study 
of Aristotle and so to become interested in the reconciliation of 
Greek thought with Moslem theology — a project that was to 
occupy his successors for many generations. Al-Kindi was a sort 
of universal scholar, writing not merely on logic and meta- 
physics but also on meteorology, optics, and music. The reputa- 
tion he came to enjoy may be judged from the fact that, rightly 
or wrongly, 265 books are attributed to him. No such imposing 
list of works bears the name of al-Khwaxizmi (d. c. 850). Yet he 
was to have momentous influence on European science; for he 
produced the first known exposition of our everyday arithmetic 
and the treatise through which the subject of algebra came to 
have that designation, as well as various books on trigonometry, 
astronomy, and geography. The connection between al-Khwa- 
rizmi and modem mathematics must be left for treatment in a 
later chapter; that between him and ancient mathematics 
should be more fully explained at this point. 

Thanks to the translations by Hunayn and his school, the 
Arabs became acquainted witlr the great work of Ptolemy, 
which they called al-Majisti — Plater made into Almagest. From 
it they obtained not only the theoretical science of trigonometry 
but also the basis for all their geographical and astronomical 
studies. Geometry, together with a few algebraic processes, they 
learned from Euclid and other Greek writers. On the con- 
trary. the nine numerical symbols that we know as Arabic were 
derived from India, apparently in connection with certain 
Hihdu works on astronomy that were translated before the end 
of the' eighth century. In themselves, these nine symbols have no 
significance; for any series of marks, arbitrarily agreed 
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on, will do as well. It is the zero that allows our numerals to be 
arranged in columns and so, under a decimal system, to repre- 
sent tens, hundreds, thousands, and the like. To explain the 
origin of modern arithmetic, we must therefore explain the 
oiigin of the zero. 

The Greeks and Romans, using letters for numerals and 
having no zero, had been forced, like other ancient peoples, to 
make their larger computations on some sort of abacus — an 
instrument with counters set in grooves or strung on whes. With 
an abacus addition and subtraction are easy, multiplication is 
not difficult, and division is at least possible. But the Greek or 
Roman, after working his problem, had to write his answer in 
numerals that by no means corresponded to the columns of his 
abacus. The Hindu, with his nine symbols, was not much better 
off; for how would he represent a vacant column on the abacus? 

Precisely who fiist thought of inventing a symbol to stand for 
such a vacant column we do not know.® But it was al-Khwarizmi 
who first desciibed that simple device in a book that has come 
down to us; and, having such a book, the harassed mathemati- 
cian could throw his abacus away. It was likewise al-Khwarizmi 
who seems, by combining Greek and Hindu elements, to have 
perfected what we know as algebra. The name, at any rate, is 
derived from the title placed on one of his books. 

Thus established, Arabic scholarship made excellent progress Later de- 
in the following centuries. Under the successors of al-Kindi *®iT"‘®***» 
philosophy remained fundamentally Aristotelian, though some- 
what influenced by Neo-Platonism and, in more orthodox cir- 
cles, subordinated to the teachings of die Koran. Yet the Moslem 
schools produced many distinguished rationalists, the greatest 
of whom was assuredly ibn-Rushd of Cordova, better known as 
Averroes (d. iig8). Medicine continued to flourish and reached 
a new height of excellence in the work of ibn-Sina, or Avicenna 
(d. 1037). He, like al-Kindi, was an encyclopaedic writer of broad 
interests, including poetry, religion, and mathematics. It was, 

^It has been, recently stated that the zero appears on monuments o( Indo-China 
dating from the seventh century. This would perhaps indicate that the Chinese 
were the inventors ot the Symbol rather than the Hindus or the Arabs. 
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however, his Canon, a comprehensive summary of medical the- 
ory and practice, that caused him to be regarded as the peer of 
Galen in the later universities of the west. Much profitable 
study was also given to mathematical subjects, especially astron- 
omy, for the benefit of which the caliph al-Mamun had erected 

a fine observatory at Bagdad. 
There and in other centers 
the Arab astronomers per- 
fected such instruments as the 
astrolabe® for determining the 
movements of heavenly bodies, 
and enormously extended the 
tables of observations made by 
the Greeks. 

Within the field of astron- 
omy during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries the three 
outstanding scholars were al- 
Battani, al-Biruni, and Omar 
KhayyAm. The first, by means 
of original research, proved 

be amended in certain par- 
ticulars. The second wrote a series of books to describe the 
measurement of time among various peoples, the earth’s rota- 
tion on its axis, and many aspects of physical geography. The 
third, though best loved as a poet, made noteworthy con- 
tributions to science, including an improved calendar and 
a developed system of algebra that to some extent antici- 
pated the analytical geometry of Descartes. And in the meantime 
a distinct advance had been made in the related subjects of 
music and optics. In addition to numerous essays on philosophy, 
government, and mathematics, al-Farabi (d. 950) was able to 



• See Figure H. The principle of the instrument is that a movable tube or 
other means of sighting, on being placed in relation to a fixed point such as 
the horizon, provides an angle by means of -which the relative position of the 
heavenly bodies may be ascertained and data secured for the calculation of 
latitude. 
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produce the first known work on the measurement of music — 
i.e., the division of a melodic composition into equal intervals 
of time, or measures. The contemporary al-Haytham (Latinized 
as Alhazen) was another prolific author. While holding the post 
of chief astronomer to the Egyptian emir, he carried out experi- 
ments that disproved the Greek theories with regard to eyesight 
and led to a better explanation of such phenomena as light, 
color, reflection, magnification, and refraction. Einally we should 
note that, beginning with al-Razi, the physicians and other 
scholars of Islam continuously devoted their energies to the sci- 
ence of chemistry (i.e., alchemy)^ and that, for all their misap- 
plied efforts, they attained many results of lasting worth. 

To our minds, of course, the Arabs perpetuated and further 
developed many absurd ideas. Their alchemists spent much 
time in the vain search for a medium by which to transmute 
metals, or for an elixir of life. Despite their original work in 
medicine, they held to the physiology of Galen.® Their astron- 
omy was never divorced from the Ptolemaic system, according 
to which the earth is the center of the universe and is sur- 
rounded by the spheres of the seven planets and by that of the 
fixed stars. Many also accepted the ancient lore of the Persians 
and Egyptians concerning the influence exerted by the heavenly 
bodies on the destinies of men. Yet, whatever its shortcomings, 
the science of the Arabs tvas infinitely superior to that of the 
Latin west and in certain respects marked an advance over that 
of the ancient Greeks. It may be added that the casting of a 
horoscope then, as for centuries to come, seemed no more mys- 
terious than the prediction of an eclipse. If the sun could affect 
the growth of crops and the moon could control the movement 
of the tides, why could not Mars govern the course of a war, or 
Venus that of a love affair? And before we condemn alchemy as 
sheer foolishness, we should remember that to the Arabs the 
true elements were the earth, air, fire, and water of Aristotle; 

'Alchemy (Arabic al-kimiya) is the cilglnal word; Uter scholars, to diatlngvish 
themselves from the mediaeval alchemists, invented the teim chemistry. 

^See above, p. ig. 
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and that even the elements of the modern chemist are now being 
transmuted. 

3. MATERIAL CIVIUZATION IN THE EAST 

The subject here presented for discussion should be under- 
stood as being limited by a dominant interest in the histoiy of 
western Euiope. Howevei valuable a study of eastern civiliza- 
tion may be for its own sake, our attention must be concen- 
trated upon the influence of eastern civilization within the 
Latin world. Even as thus defined, the pioblem is not at all easy. 
Most historians have concerned themselves with the political 
and ecclesiastical developments reported by chroniclers and 
have been satisfied ivith the vaguest of generalizations regarding 
the life of ordinary people. As a consequence, we can ask a dozen 
questions about actual conditions in the Byzantine or the Arab 
Empire for every single answer that we may hope to obtain And 
when we suddenly discover an important novelty in Latin 
Europe, we often have no idea as to whether it was owed to 
Greek or Moslem, or as to how it was introduced. In the fol- 
lowing pages, accordingly, we can merely glance at some of the 
more prominent features that distinguished eastern from west- 
ern culture in the tenth century, and leave to experts the task 
of determining the origin of these features and their particular 
significance in oriental history. 

It has been noted above that the effective organization of 
the Byzantine state depended on the continued prosperity of 
Constantinople and other Greek cities. It is likewise evident 
that the establishment of the Arab Empire was made possible 
by the wise economic policy of the early caliphs as well as by 
their military genius. The Moslem conquest by no means ruined 
the cities of Syria, Egypt, and Africa. Their connections with 
Greece and Italy, it is true, were largely destroyed; but to make 
up for that severance they were now brought into much closer 
contact with Persia and the far east. The caravan trade of centtal 
Asia naturally fell into the hands of the Arabs, who had long 
been expert in such business. They brought precious things 
from China and the Indies direct to the Syrian ports. On the 
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north they had access to the Black Sea and, through the nomads 
of the steppe, dealt largely in the furs and slaves of eastern 
Europe. From Egypt they penetrated into Ethiopia, and from 
the Sahara into the gold-bearing count! y about the Niger. By 
sea their ships linked the coasts of India, Persia, Arabia, and 
Africa as far south as Madagascar. Much of this traffic con- 
verged on Egypt, where Alexandria and Cairo gained enormous 
wealth through the trans-shipment of exports to tlie west. The 
Mediterranean, except for the Adriatic and the d2g?an. became 
virtually a domain of the Moslems; from the mountains of Asia 
Minor to those of Spain the shores of the mainland were all 
theirs. In the ninth century one or another of the nearby emirs 
secured the Baleaiic Islands, Sicily, Malta, and Crete. A hun- 
dred yeais later it was still doubtful whether Italy could be sue 
cessfully defended by the Christians. 

The Moslem dominions, though now divided among rival 
princes, were thus characterized by a commercial and industrial 
activity that certainly approached, and perhaps surpassed, the 
standard of the Graeco-Roman world. An important factor in 
that activity was, of course, the linguistic unity of Islam, and it 
stimulated the interchange not only of goods but also of ideas. 
The result was one of the finest cultural achievements known 
to history. As we have seen, the Arab scholars took from both 
east and west certain bodies of traditional learning, which they 
developed in many original ways. Their splendid art was much 
the same kind of product. So far as architecture was concerned, 
the nomads of Arabia had literally nothing of their own. It was 
not until they had occupied Syria and Persia that they could 
learn the first principles of monumental construction in stone. 
Then, however, the caliphs were soon led to the erection of new 
structures for the use of their followers, and so to the creation 
of an architectural style that may properly be called Moslem. 

The characteristic building of Islam has always been the 
mosque, which is essentially a place where persons may congre- 
gate at fixed hours for the divine worship prescribed by the 
Koran. The first mosque was that established by Mohammed at 
Medina— principally a courtyard which was attached to his own 
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residence and which was partially covered by a wooden roof 
Later, as the Arabs spread into the neighboring regions, they 
naturally came to use the existing basilicas and temples, either 
Roman or Persian, for the same purpose. And eventually the 
Ommiad caliphs, seeking to rival the Christian churches of 
Syria, undertook the construction of glorious new buildings 
in their principal cities. The earliest of these was the Dome of 
the Rock at Jerusalem, which was put up by Byzantine work- 
men in the last decade of the seventh century. The dome itself 
is of timber and metal set on an octagon of masonry and all is 
gorgeously decorated with mosaic. A greater monument of 
architecture is the mosque of Damascus, erected early in the 
next century (see Plate II). Here, for the first time, we en- 
counter a mosque that was designed to be not merely a place of 
worship but also a center of political and educational activity. 
Internally, it is an aisled structure occupying one portion of an 
ancient temple. Externally, the two stories are marked by a 
double arcade, and the whole is dominated by a series of 
minarets, slender towers from which the muezzin calls the 
faithful to prayer. A series of remarkable mosaics on the adjoin- 
ing walls have now again been uncovered after being white- 
washed by some puritanical sultan. 

None of the magnificent buildings erected by tlie Abbasids 
at Bagdad survived the Mongol conquest of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. So our knowledge of the later Moslem architecture is 
largely restricted to the monuments of the emirs in Egypt, 
northern Africa, and Spain. Among their mosques those of 
Cairo and Cordova are outstanding. The latter, now trans- 
formed into a Christian church, is distinguished by no less than 
lagg columns, mainly of antique origin, and by extremely 
rich adornment. In Spain, likewise, are to be seen the most 
splendid of all the palaces constructed by Moslem rulers: the 
Alcazar at Seville and the Alhambra at Granada, both dating 
from the period after 1200. Throughout the architecture of 
Moorish Spain and Africa, as of Moslem countries generally, 
the horseshoe arch remains very prominent — especially in the 
bulbous cupolas that, together with the loftier minarets, give a 
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characteristic sky-line to so many of the great mosques. Some- 
times, for the sake of variety, the arches are pointed or cusped 
(see Figure la). 

nnnnh 

Rraiid Pointwl Hoiauhoa Ouiped Flunb«yint 

Figure is — ^Arches. 

The precise relationship of the various features mentioned Decorative 
above to earlier work in Syria and Mesopotamia need not de- 
tain us. Nor are we particularly inteiested in whether the 
Moslems derived their systems of ornamentation directly from 
Persia or through a Byzantine medium. Suffice it to say that in 
many spheres of decorative art they attained great perfection. 

Their sculptors and painters, it is true, continued to suffer 
from one serious disadvantage. An early Mohammedan tradi- 
tion was held to forbid the representation of either men or 
animals, and the rule was strictly enforced at least in religious 
edifices. But by way of compensation the Moslem artists de- 
veloped astonishing skill in other forms of creative work. 

Largely inspired by Persian models, they made charming pat- 
terns of flowers and leaves, both naturalistic and conventional- 
ized. They turned calligraphy — such as the mere inscribing of 
verses from the Koran — into a truly fine art. And by combining 
geometric figures they produced the intricate and graceful de- 
signs that are still called arabesques. These schemes of decora- 
tion were lavishly applied to the later Moslem buildings 
through a variety of techniques; notably mosaic, carved stone, 
paneled wood, colored stucco, and glazed tile. 

However splendid the craftsmanship of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, it was matched in all but religious iconography by that of 
Islaml^Long before the Crusades the Moslems had come to lead 
the Mediterranean world in the production of articles that were 
both useful and beautiful. For example, in the manufacture of 
all luxurious fabrics — whether of linen, silk, wool, or cotton — 
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they have never been surpassed. The carpets, rugs, tapestries, 
brocades, and embroideries of Persia and the neighboring lands 
remaii^ tS«^ despair of modern artisans. The influence of the 
Arab textile int^st^upon later Europe is^still attested by the 
derivation of damask from Damascus, muslm from Mosul, and 
fustian from al-Fustat, a suburb of Cairo. Cotton and satin are 
words imported into English from Arabic;j as are scarlef, crim- 
son, saffron, and lilac — the names of colors that were usually 
associated with particular stuffs from the orient. ‘(The Moslem 
superiority in metal-working, glass-making, the carving of crys- 
tal and ivory, the decoration of leather, and every branch of 
ceramics was equally pronounced. All Europe thus came to 
prize the tempered sword blades of Toledo, the sumptuous 
leather goods of Morocco, the luster ware (pottery with a metal- 
lic glaze) of Egypt, and the damascened armor of Syria (i.e., 
steel inlaid with gold and silver by a process perfected at 
Damascus). 

Closely related to these artistic developments were the im- 
proved techniques which the Arabs came to employ in other 
fields of industry. Paper-making, and with it the earliest forms 
of block-printing, they seem to have learned from the Chinese 
and to have brought into the Mediterranean world before the 
twelfth century. Greek fire, on the other hand, is said to have 
been a Syrian invention that was kept as a military secret by 
the Byzantine emperors of the seventh and following centuries. 
About all that is known of it is that it was a pitchlike substance 
which would burn in water, and which on that account was 
especially dangerous when hurled against ships. Eventually the 
Arabs, having somehow discovered the secret, were able to turn 
the Greek fire against their Christian antagonists. And in the 
meantime, either from the Persians or from the Byzantines, 
they had acquired an excellent knowledge of siegecraft, includ- 
ing the use of such military engines as had been perfected by 
the Romans, That the Ommiad caliphs built a navy and so 
gained control of the southern Mediterranean has been noted 
in a previous chapter. For this achievement, obviously, they 
depended merely on galleys and other war vessels constructed 
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after Byzantine models. But it was presumably the Arabs who, 
by virtue of their oriental contacts, later taught the mariners 
of the west two invaluable lessons. One was how to rig a ship 
with triangular|;^ 03 e- 4 ateen,«) sails and so to make possible its 
being tacked against the wind. The other was how to steer a 
course with the help of a magnetic compass^® — the device that 
first permitted sale navigation when beyond sight of land. 

Among the other inventions which the Aiabs probably 
brought westward were the windmill, first mentioned by al- 
Masudi in the tenth century, and the spinning-wheel, said to 
have originated in India or China. Experts on agriculture 
remind us that the Moors of Spain introduced an improved 
system of irrigation for the sake of raisii^ such new crops as 
rice, indigo, sugar, oranges, and lemons.^The last three of these 
products, it may be remarked, bear names derived from Arabic; 
as do spinach, artichoke, and various other vegetables. It is 
obviously to the(traders of Islam that we are indebted for the 
importation of such things into Europe^And it is to them, as 
well as to the scientists, that we are indebted for the many 
Arabic works on geography — the great authorities of the 
learned world until the Poityguese explorations of the fifteenth 
century. In general, too, a practical consideration inspired the 
Arabic encyclopasdias on plants, animals, stones, metals, and the 
like; for these books were valued not only by the scholar but 
also by the physician, the ardsan, and even the farmer. 

Throughout the Dark Age in the west the Byzantine Empire 
remained a strongly organized and highly cultured state. Its 
influence throughout mediaeval Europe should never be ig- 
nored — especially, as we shall see, in the realm of military 
tactics. We have, furthermore, every reason to suppose that the 
Venetians owed much of their skill in shipbuilding and in ail 
phases of maritime enterprise to their intimate association yvith 

9 Although the word lateen is supposed to he a derivative o£ "Latin,” neither 
the Greeks nor the Homans were familiar with ngging other than square— see 
above, p. gi. 

lonie earliest literary referetices to the compass, either in Christian or in 
Ifoslem writings, date from the twelfth century. But the instrument was 
Obviously older than that, and we should naturally suppose, until proof to the 
contrary is torthcoming, that the invention was eastern rather than western. 
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Constantinople; and the Venetians became the instructors of 
the other Italians. Yet, with regard to most aspects of material 
civilization, as of intellectual activity, the Latins will be found 
to have borrowed from the Moslems rather than from the 
Byzantines. 



CHAPTER X 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF FEUDALISM 


1. BEGINNINGS OF POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION 

By the opening of the tenth century not only Charlemagne’s Germany: 
empire but also the three kingdoms of his grandsons had prac- 
tically disappeared, being resolved into such fragments as dynasty 
could be politically managed. In Germany the change was to . 
some extent legalized when, on the death of the last Carolingian 
in 911, the magnates raised one of their own number to the 
vacant throne. If Conrad of Franconia, the new king, had ever 
thought of governing the entire kingdom, he soon abandoned 
the idea and recognized as his actual equals the three great 
dukes of Saxony, Suabia (earlier Alamania), and Bavaria (see 
Map X). He could, indeed, do nothing else; for the kingdom 
was paralyzed by the Hungarian raids and the dukes had gen- 
erally risen to power through revolutionary movements in- 
spired by local patriotism. Nor was the situation greatly 
modified under Conrad’s successor, Henry the Fowler (919-36), 
whose activities as king merely continued what he had begun 
as duke of Saxony. It was to defend the valleys of the Elbe and 
Weser that he constructed his famous burgen — ^fortified camps 
to serve as centers of military and civil administration. And it 
was on the Unstrut, a tributary of the Elbe, that he won his 
great victory over the Hungarians in 933’ Even the conquest of 
Lorraine, which had earlier been seized by the French king, was 
accomplished with little or no co-operation from the other 
dukes, whom Henry left to enjoy virtually sovereign powers in 
their own territories. How Otto, Henry’s illustrious son, was led 
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to reverse this policy, and how the reversal affected the destinies 
o£ his country, will be seen in the following section. 

In France, meanwhile, the disintegration had been carried 
even further. Charles the Bald, with a view to checking the 
ravages o£ the Vikings, had established three great marches in 
the northern part of his kingdom- Burgundy — ^which should 
not be confused with the kingdom of Burgundy, or Arles- 
under one of the local counts; Flanders under an adventurer 
called Baldwin Iron- Aim; and Neustria, the region between the 
Seine and Loire valleys, under a similar adventurer, Robert the 
Strong. And Robert’s son Odo, count of Paris, was chosen king 
by the western magnates when Chailes the Fat was deposed in 
88y.^ Odo’s title, however, was bitterly contested by the de- 
scendants of Charles tlie Bald: and it was only after a hundred 
years of rivalry, and the extinction of the direct Carolingian 
line, that the Parisian house secured undisputed claim to the 
throne. Hugh Capet, great-grandson of Robert the Strong (see 
Table II), was elected in 987 and thenceforth the ruling dynasty 
came to be named for him, Capetian. 

By that time northern France had been divided into the 
feudal states that were to dominate its history for over two cen- 
turies. The duchy of Burgundy was held by a branch of the 
royal family; but these Capetian dukes, obtaining neither riches 
nor power from their bafckward country, remained compara- 
tively obscure. Flanders, on the contrary, grew into a strong 
principality, as the descendants of Baldwin Iron-Arm acquired 
additional fiefs on both sides of the French frontier, and as the 
tevival of commerce brought increasing wealth and population 
to the new Flemish towns. Brittany had no such good fortune. 
Though generally styled one of the French duchies, it was a wild 
region which had scarcely formed part of the Frankish kingdom 
and which continued to be the scene of barbarous warfare over 
the ducal title. Adjoining Brittany on the Channel lay the terri- 
tory conquered and largely resettled by the Vikings in the pre- 
vious century — since 911 formally recognized as a fief held of 
ihe French crown by the duke of the Northmen or Normans. 

rSee ^b<we, p. »>4 
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Since then Normandy had become an integral part of France; 
for the inhabitants, converted to Christianity, had quickly 
adapted themselves to their environment and made its customs 
and language their own. 

What was known after 987 as the royal domain was by origin The 
the march of Neustria, but of the splendid principality held by 
Hugh Capet’s ancestors little was left when he finally obtained 
the crown (see Map X). The strong Norman duchy had shut 
him off from the sea by including the lower Seine valley, to- 
gether with the city of Rouen. And to east and west he was 
now hemmed in by the lands of powerful vassals who had taken 
advantage of the previous rivalry to make themselves all but 
independent. Thus the count of Troyes, by accumulating a mass 
of little fiefs, had built up the great county of Champagne, 
while on the other side of the king’s territory two ambitious 
viscounts had created the rival counties of Blois and Anjou. 

Hugh Capet, therefore, had little more than the lie de France — 
a narrow strip extending north to Laon and south to Orleans, 
with its center at Paris. The kingdom of Charles the Bald was 
only a tradition, for below the Loire the king had even less 
authority than he had above it. 

The south of France, indeed, was a country entirely foreign rmdal 
to the north — one having its own language, Proven9al, and 
enjoying its own customs, which in many respects were Roman 
rather than Germanic. The great barons of the north regularly 
attended the royal court and provided whatever slight service 
they owed in addition. But the princes of the south recognized 
the Capetian solely by dating their acts according to the year of 
his reign. Foremost among these southern states was the duchy 
of Aquitaine, which from the tenth century on was held by the 
counts of Poitiers. Earlier a Carolingian sub-kingdom, it reached 
from the Loire to the Garonne and from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Rhone, and because of its very size was not always thoroughly 
controlled by the duke. Between the Garonne and the Pyrenees 
the Gascons were governed by their own duke until, in the later 
eleventh centuty, Gascony was absorbed into Aquitaine. Finally, 
on the Mediterranean, lay the two important principalities 
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held by the counts of Toulouse and Barcelona, lespectively the 
old Septimania and the old Spanish March. 

As remarked above, the British Isles were still devoid of 
political unity when the Viking inroads began. Ireland was the 
scene of chronic warfare among its rival clans, and similar con- 
ditions prevailed throughout the west and north of Britain, 
where Welsh, Scots, and Piets had long been fighting one an- 
other as well as the Germanic invaders from the east. Although 
the kings of Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex had in turn 
gained a vague lordship over their neighbors, there had been 
no real consolidation of the Anglo-Saxon states. Under such 
conditions the Danes, as all Vikings were called in Britain, 
found it comparatively simple to conquer the little kingdoms 
of the eastern coast. When, in Syi, Alfred came to the throne 
of Wessex, it seemed veiy doubtful whether his heritage could 
be saved from a like fate. But Alfred proved to be a man of 
remarkable ability and determination. Adopting the Danes’ 
own tactics, he organized a system of defense based on a con- 
tinuous series of fortified camps or boroughs,® and at the same 
time he built a fleet to co-operate with a mobile army in the 
field. After many reverses he won a decisive victory. The Danish 
king of East Anglia signed peace, accepting Christianity for 
himself and his followers and recognizing as Alfred’s all lands 
to the southwest of a line drawn between Chester and the mouth 
of the Thames (see Map IX). The West Saxon kingdom was 
thus enlarged in two directions; on the south it had incor- 
porated such older states as Kent and Sussex, and on the north 
about half of Merda. 

During the early tenth century Alfred’s successors, Edward 
and .(Ethelstan, carried out a triumphant offensive in the Dane- 
law, the lands ruled by a number of Danish chieftains. As the 
West Saxons gradually occupied this territory, they reorganized 
it by establishing administrative districts centered in boroughs 
— an arrangement that is still reflected by the map of the mid- 
land counties; for these boroughs and surrounding shires were 
henceforth to serve as permanent units of civil and military 

3 Cf> the burgen oC Saxony and Handera, above, p. aig. below, pp. 307-08. 
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government. All the old English territory thus came to be 
united under the West Saxon dynasty, and the resulting king- 
dom, so much broader and stronger than the original Wessex, 
received the name of England, It did not, of course, include the 
whole of Britain. Wales and Strathclyde remained entirely in- 
dependent under various Celtic princes; while to the north the 
Scots and Piets combined against the Danes to form the state 
that has since been known as Scotland. 

Until the last quarter of the tenth century England con- The 
tinned to enjoy prosperity and peace. Then the accession of 
jEthelred, whom contemporaries dubbed “the Redeless” be- of England 
cause he never knew what ought to be done, brought a revival 
of old troubles. The kingdom, though nominally subjected to 
a single administration, had never been really unified. In par- 
ticular the northern shires, being largely populated by de- 
scendants of Danish raiders and colonists, remained quite 
distinct from the rest of the country. In response to local de- 
mand, the Saxon kings found it necessary to recognize as their 
lieutenants a good many Danish earls; and the latter, constantly 
striving for greater autonomy, secured useful allies among their 
friends and relatives in Scandinavia. By this time the kingdoms 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden had already emerged, and 
within another generation all three had been Christianized. 

But the time-honored habits of the Vikings still persisted. 
Thousands of the more adventurous crossed the stormy Atlantic 
to Iceland, and from that new home extended their voyages to 
the shores of Greenland and, about the year looo, to those of 
North America. Other thousands, meanwhile, had continued 
to live as freebooters, preying on commerce and ravaging de- 
fenseless coasts — such as those of England. 

The incompetent iEthelrfid, by levying taxes in order to pay 
blackmail to the marauders, finally encouraged the Danish king 
Sweyn (Svein) to invade England with a larger force. And this 
adventure led to his conquest of the kingdom; for .fithelred, 
after a feeble resistance, took refuge with his fether-in-law, the 
duke of Normandy. How the Normans thus came to be inter- 
ested in English affairs, and with momentous consequences foi 
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all Europe, -will be seen when we have examined the contempo- 
rary development of feudalism on the continent. 

8. FEUDAL INSTITUTIONS 

To introduce the present discussion it should be remarked 
that only one peculiar combination of customs can properly be 
described as feudal — the one developed in the older parts of the 
Frankish kingdom and thence spread far and wide throughout 
mediaeval Europe. Whether the customs of other peoples in 
other ages may be called feudal by analogy is a somewhat du- 
bious matter which may here be passed over. We are concerned 
merely with the original feudalism, ^hat term, of course, im- 
plies some kind of system built upon fiefs (feuda); but the latter, 
as already noted in a foregoing chapter, presupposed the per- 
sonal relationship known as vassalage. Vhere could always be 
vassals who, like the “companions” depicted by Tacitus, had 
not been endowed with fiefs; there could never be a fief without 
a vassal to hold it. The truth of this statement will become 
apparent as we more closely examine particular feudal in- 
stitutions. 

Of prime importance was the Frankish ceremony of homage, 
which can certainly be tiaced back to early Carolingian times 
and was probably older. Through Christian influence it had 
come to be associated with an oath of fealty, sworn on the Gos- 
pels or on holy relics. Such an oath, however, was often pre- 
scribed for all subjects of a ruler and did not in itself create the 
bond of vassalage.*; 'f’o become a vassal a man had to perform 
homage^, Coming before A. the prospective lord, B knelt, placed 
his two hands between those of A, and acknowledged himself 
A’s man (French homme). A then raised B to his feet and kissed 
him, thereby accepting his homage and recognizing birr i as vas- 
sal. 'thenceforth the pair were supposed to be bound by a 
permanent tie of mutual loplty and supportV-a relationship 
portrayed by the feudal epics as to the highest degree sacred 
and honorabWln real life,' unfortunately, ^e relationship Ws 
not So ideal. Lords and vassals often quarreled over tb<>iir tc- 

* See t>elciw, pp. 874-77, 
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spective rights, exchanged defiances, and engaged in bitter war- 
fare. As will be seen from the study of actual cases, the effective- 
ness of vassalage depended on a number of variable factors, 
notably the character and political ambitions of the persons 
concerned. 

In this connection it must always be remembered that'Vas- Vassal^ 
salage and lordship are relative terml^ Since all vassals might *“<*8*^® 
themselves be the Imds of other men, neither term designated 
an exclusive group. TTo be a vassal was by no means disgraceful'.^ 

On the contrary, vassalage was the equivalent of gentility; for 
by ancient tradition the^assal was a member of the warrior 
classic Besides, by the eleventh century, it had become excep- 
tional for vassals to live in their lord’s household; instead they 
had normally received lands on which to set up their own 
domestic establishments and m return for which they had 
agreed to give special servicesv^ a fief-holder, the vassal pos- 
sessed, not merely a certain acreage, but organized estates that 
included peasant cultivators free and unf^ee^And over the localj' 
population he exercised political as well as economic controll 
assessing a variety of public dues and charges, raising fortifica-i 
tions, and administering justice'i^In other words, the vassal 
belonged to the agrarian aristocracy, the governing class in the 
feudal state. 

In many cases the privilege thus enjoyed by a feudal lord 
could be justified by a grant of immunity or other delegation 
of authority by the king. Frequently, however, the lord’s title 
rested on nothing more than sheer usurpation; for the later 
Carolingian age was one in which men followed* 

The good old rule, . . . the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can. 

By the end of the tenth century, as we have seen, the French 
king had lost all efective control over his realm as a whole. His 
principal officials — ^usually styled dukes, marquises, or counts — 
had come to hold what amounted to hereditary suo-kingdonvb 
And often enough Iheir authority was contest^ by a numbe*’’^ 

* 'Wordsworth, Fob Roy^s Oraoe, 
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of their own vassals, both ecclesiastic and lay. To make hard and 
fast generalizations about such arrangements is impossible; 
they were the result, not of systematic planning, but of circum- 
stance. Each territory had its own custom, which must be indi- 
vidually studied to be understood. 

Yet, despite all local variation, the common political charac- 
ter of fiefs gave rise to certain common principles. One was 
primogeniture. Land could be easily divided. An office could 
not be, and the fief was a sort of office even when it was not 
styled a dukedom, a marquisate, or the like. The furnishing of 
troops was itself a state service, the value of which depended 
on a personal lesponsibility. So feudal law, unlike Roman and 
Germanic law, came to require that a fief should pass in its 
entirety to the eldest son. This principle involves what is com- 
monly known as the inheritance of fiefs, also an established 
custom by the end of the tenth century. What was, actually in- 
herited, however, was the right to obtain the ,fief >on certain 
conditions. Vassalage was not hereditary. The son had no legal 
title to his father’s fief until he had performed h omage for it . 
and he was not permitted to do that until he had readied man’s 
estate. A girl, since she was no warrior, could be neither a vassal 
nor a fief-holde^It was only in default of male ^irs, and after 
she had^een married to a proper vassal, that a daughter could 
legally inherit a fief. Meanwhile it remained in the lord’s hands 
and technically ceased to be a fief at alU' 

Wherever fief-holding had not degenerated into a mere fic- 
tion, it was held to imply a contract between the two parties. 
Along with his fief the vassal received from his lord a guarantee 
of protection and justice; in return he owed the lord various 
forms of service and assistance. Very commonly the fief bore a 
specific obligation for mounted soldiers, or knights® — in which 
case the vassal was said to hold by knight service. Occasionally 
he was bound to furnish arms or other objects of value, or to 
perform some duty at court; such tenures are usually classified 
as serjeanty. By a sort of legal fiction, a church might obtain 
a fief to be held by free alms — ^to owe no service except prayer 

^See Che following discussion of chivahy. 
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for the donor’s soul or the souls of his ancestors. But this tenure 
was not always enjoyed by ecclesiastics. Most bishops and abbots 
held at least part of their lands by knight service and — through 
a special compromise that exempted them from personal serv- 
ice — supplied their quotas by granting fiefs to vassal^. In any 
case, the obligation resting on the fief was not supposed to be 
indefinite. Service, as a rule, could be demanded no more than 
once a year and, when troops were provided, only for a fixed 
term — ^in northern France forty days. 

Whatever the nature of his tenure, the vassal regularly owed 
suit to the lord’s court: that is to say “ne had to attend the lord 
whenever summoned!^At irregular intervals great assemblies 
tvould be held for ceremonial purposes, and on these occasions 
the lord would submit to his men for their approval projects of 
general interest to his territory. Such times would also be ap- 
propriate for celebrating a son’s knighthood or a daughter’s 
marriage. Often, however, the court would be held for the sake 
of administering justice, in which connection the vassal, if not 
appearing as defendant or plaintiff, would be called as a judge. 
For the feudal court, though presided over by the lord, was 
legally the body of suitors themselves, who rendered decisions 
according to recognized custom.^’^he vassal, thej-efore, claimed 
the right to judgment by his peers, his social equals^ Even when 
he came to trial, he kept his gentleman’s weapons, appealing 
to a decision by judicial combat. jThe two parties, after God had 
been solemnly invoked to defend the right, fought it out and the 
victor was held to be justified in his contentionV’^ 

The vassal, furthermore, owed hospitality to his lord. This 
was a very expensive obligation when the latter came with a 
large retinue and made a protracted stay; so the exaction of 
entertainment was frequently limited by written charter or 
commuted into a money payment. Besides, if the lord incurred 
some extraordinary expense, the vassal was usually liable for 
a contribution called aid. The occasions varied from region to 
region; in northern France an aid was commonly due when 
the lord knighted a son, celebrated the wedding of a daughter, 
or was captured and held to ransom. In case the lord was a 
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clergyman, the installation of a successor or the necessity of 
a trip to Rome provided a good excuse for seeking pecuniary 
assistance. The general rule always held good, however, that the 
vassal was not subject to arbitrary taxation; if subsidies were 
wanted for purposes other than those recognized by custom, 
or if service was needed in addition to what was definitely owed, 
the lord had to ask his men for a voluntary grant. 

More profitable than the aids were those perquisites of the 
lord that we know as feudal incidents. Relief was a sum paid 
by an heir on securing possession of a fief. Wardship was exer- 
cised by a lord over an heir who was under age, and it included 
the right to the income from the fief during such minority. 
Marriage, in the technical sense, was the lord’s power of approv- 
ing the husband chosen by the heiress to a fief — a privilege that 
commonly led to tlie selection of the highest bidder in a sort of 
private auction. Escheat was the return of a fief to die lord’s pos- 
session when a vassal died without heirs. Forfeiture was the 
penalty for felony — the confiscation of the fief should a vassal 
refuse to perform his owed service. But the penalty was easier 
to declare than to enforce. A rebellious vassal could always 
justify his action by alleging default on the part of the lord, and 
the issue wouljd be left for determination by force of arms. 
Finally, it should be noted that, since none of the ordinary inci- 
dents could be expected from ecclesiastical fiefs, the lord by way 
of compensation generally took over the lands of a dead prelate 
and treated tliem as his own undl a successor was installed. 

The services and incidental revenues just enumerated were 
received by any feudal lord from lands granted as fiefs to vassals. 
What remained in his own possession was called his demesne 
(less technically, domain), and from it he received the manorial 
income that will be described in the following chapter. Each 
vassal could in turn give fiefs to vassals of his own aitd so pro- 
vide for part of the service required by the lord. But, to support 
himself and his family, he would have to keep at least some of 
his lands in demesne. The profit in fief-holding, we may say, 
arose only from the surplus of demesne income over and above 
cost of the owed service. From these facts it should be 
, Apparent that a particular village could be included within any 
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number of fiefs, being held of one another by any number of 
vassals. Eventually, however, it would be directly managed 
as demesne of some landlord. Below the feudal hierarchy and 
supporting it by their labor were always the peasants. 

The gulf between the two classes was hard to cross. A man chivalry 
of low birth, though not actually unfree, could rarely become a 
fief-holder. Through the service of a prince — ^by acting as ad- 
ministrative agents of some sort — even serfs occasionally gained 
wealth and power; yet in the eyes of the gentry they never lost 
their base blood, and it was long before the origin of their 
families could be forgotten. And to keep the peasant youth 
from the military class, there xvas not merely the handicap of 
social prejudice but also the professional training required by 
the code of chivalry. This term (derived from the French 
chevalier, horseman) refers to the set of customs that were gener- 
ally held to regulate knighthood. During the early feudal age 
the boy of noble birth, unless destined for a clerical career, was 
not expected to have an education in letters. Since his profession 
was to be that of a warrior, his training was essentially military. 

While still a child, he began his lessons in riding and in the 
use of weapons. His graduation from this rude school was the 
attainment of knightly rank, but first he had to pass through 
two preliminary grades. Commonly he would serve in some 
feudal court as a valet (i.e., a little vassal) or damoiseau (little 
lord), while learning how to conduct himself in polite society 
and continuing his martial exercises. Later, in his early teens, 
the youth would rise to be a knight’s assistant or squire (French 
icuyer, shield-bearer). Eventually he would be allowed to ride 
to battle with his elders and, after proving his fitness, would be 
knighted — usually by the lord at whose court he had been 
brought up, though the honor could be conferred by any 
knight. In the final ceremony of adoubement, when the can- 
didate was formally invested with the arms and armor of a 
mature man, We may clearly see the perpetuation of an ancient 
Oustom described by Tacitus.® * 

® See abdye, p, Ss; and for tf^oubiment. Figure 13. Thb drawing, like Figures 
13 aild 1.6, Is reproduced Eroiu C. Stephenson's Medimil Seudolism by permis- 
sion ol the Comdl Unlvenlty Fress. 
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Primitive chivalry was therefore non-Christian, and origi- 
nally it had no feminine implications. It was simply the stand- 
ard of conduct adopted by members of the warrior class to 
govern their relations with one another. The knight should be 
brave to the point of foolhardiness. He should fight according 



Figurk ig. — D uke WiiiUM Knichts Eaw. Harois. 
(From the Bayeux Tapestry) 


to certain accepted rules, scorning tricks and strategy as savoring 
of cowardice. He should be loyal to his friends. He should keep 
his plighted word. He should treat a conquered foe with gal- 
lantry. Yet, although the gentleman was chivalrous towards 
social equals and their womenfolk, he felt no such obligation 
towards the basebom. In this respect, as in all, his attitude was 
intensely aristocratic. The fact that in contemporary records 
miles (Latin for soldier) always refers to the mounted warrior, 
the chevalier, summarizes a whole chapter in the military history 
of Europe, But why were the Franks left to develop what we 
know as feudal cavalry and so to revolutionize warfare through- 
out the western states? 
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Originally the Franks, like the Anglo-Saxons as late as 1066,’ The 
had merely ridden to the battlefield, where they dismounted 
and fought on foot; their horses were too small for any other 
use. The development of the feudal army was presumably made 
possible by the introduction of the thoroughbred charger or 
destiier,^ whose size and strength permitted the heavy-armed 
warrior to fight on horseback. The subject remains veiy obscure 
through lack of investigation. Yet, since neither the Romans, 
the Gauls, the Germans, the Moors, nor the later invaders of 
western Europe had other than light cavalry, it seems necessary 
to conclude that the knightly array of the Carolingians was 
somehow derived from the cataphracti of the Byzantine Em- 
pire.® In whatever fashion the great war-horse may have been 
brought to Gaul, the importation was of prime signifi c ance. 
According to an English doom of the tenth century, a horse 
was already worth as much as four oxen; but the Carolingian 
sources prove that, as early as the first half of the eightit cen- 
tury, the equipment of a Frankish warrior — ^including horse, 
shirt of mail, le^ings, helmet, shield, lance, sword, and sheath — 
was valued at over twenty-two oxen. The aristocratic basis of 
chivalry is thus no mystery. The average peasant, whose mov- 
able wealth fell far short of a plcnv-team,“ could no more hope 
to be a knight than to wear the papal tiara I 
These facts help us to understand the character of feudal leudal 
warfare. The obligation for knight service was heavy: one ^***“’* 
knight would include not merely the warrior himself but also 
a supply of expensive arms and aimor, a change of horses, 
perhaps a squire and his mount, a number of grooms or other 
servants, and finally enough food to maintain all these men and 
animals for the specified period. Through feudal tenure the 
ruler of a mediiEval state obtained a whole army with a mini- 
mum outlay of cash, but even among the knights who led the 
attack discipline was slight. Each gentleman considered himself 
T See below, p. $49. 

. * Latin dextrarrur, so called, it Is said, because the right band was used to 
lead the hone. 

•See above, pp, lOj-oS. 

t® See below, p. *56. ^ 
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the ally rather than the subordinate of the commander. Fight- 
ing for the lord did not at all prevent a vassal's fighting for 
himself; except through the acquisition of booty and captives, 
he stood to make nothing from the campaign. Pitched battles 
were infrequent: when one occurred, it resolved itself into a 
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Figure 14. — ^Plan or a Morra-Airo-BAiixY Castxt' Bcrxhaupsteac.* 

series of individual affrays — of charges and countercharges with 
lances atilt, followed by hand-to-hand combat with sword and 
axe. There would be a magnificent display of knightly prowess, 
and little generalship. Although one side might gain much in 
honor and plunder and prisoners, the opposing force would 
largely escape, to fight again on some more fortunate day. 

Feudal warfare, as a matter of fact, was normally restricted 
to skirmishing between roving bands and to devastating the 
enemy’s territory. During most of the time the efforts of the 
combatants would be concentrated in and about castles. In the 

* TSken from £. S. Aruitage, Early Norman Castles of the British Isles (John 
Mumr: Lon<ton, igiie), Fig. g. The moUe is the circular elevation at the upper 
tighti the bailey the larger entloiute in the center. Both, it will be noted, were 
protected by a double system of moats. 
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ninlh century the castle, or burg, had been primarily a center 
of refuge from the invading Northmen; now, at least in France, 
it had become a specialized form of stronghold adapted to the 
needs of a feudal chieftain and his garrison of professional 
warriors. This form, after its two essential parts, is called the 
motte-and-bailey castle (see Figure 14). The bailey was a court- 
yard surrounded by a moat, an earthen embankment, and a 
palisade of tree-trunks — or a series of such fortifications. Friends 
gained admittance by means of a gate and a drawbridge that 
could be let down for their special benefit. Enclosing houses, 
stables, and other necessaiy building, the bailey constituted 
the outer defense of the castle. The motte was its more inac- 
cessible portion — dL hill or an artificial mound protected by a 
separate line of entrenchments and surmounted by a wooden 
tower called a donjon or keep. 

A fortress of this primitive type, among a population that 
had forgotten Roman siegecraft, could offer stout resistance 
to attack, but was especially vulnerable to fire. In the twelfth 
century, therefore, castles generally came to be reconstructed 
in massive stonework. Such improvements, together with many 
other details concerning the life of the feudal nobility, will be 
discussed in the following chapters. For the moment we must 
turn to the actual application of feudalism in certain states of 
the eleventh century. 

5. THE SPREAD OF FEUDAL CUSTOM 

Although sizable volumes have been written about the first Theeaily 
four Capetians, our actual knowledge of them is surprisingly 
slight. Hugh Capet is chiefly remarkable for the fact that a 
dynasty was named after him. Yet all he did was to have his son 
crowned during his own lifetime, thus setting a precedent that 
was followed by his successors for the next two centuries. 
Throughout that time the ceremony remained essentially the 
satme. On the day appointed by the king the coronation of his 
heir took place in the cathedral of Reims. After the archbishop 
had celebrated mass, he formally explained his right to cast the 
first vote and chose the prince as his candidate for the throne. 
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His "election” was supported in turn by each of the other prel- 
ates and nobles. The assembled populace shouted approval. 
And at last the new king was solemnly installed by conferring 
upon him the symbols of regal office, though he might not be 
anointed with consecrated oil till after the death of his father. 
In this way Hugh Capet tvas peacefully succeeded by his son, 
grandson, and great-grandson (see Table II). None of these 
three was at all glorious, and the third of them, Philip I (io6o- 
1108), was positively disreputable. Who could then have pre- 
dicted that the Capetian name would soon become illustrious 
through a great revival of the monarchy? 

In the eleventh century, obviously, there was no chance of the 
king’s enforcing his authority throughout his theoretical king- 
dom. His problem was rather to save what was left of his 
hereditary principality. Even within the lie de France there 
were various petty seigneuries over which he had little if any 
control. Equally troublesome were the chdtelains who. though 
supposed to be mere keepers of the king’s castles, generally 
defied their lord and lived by rapine. Other agents styled 
prdvdts might be empowered to administer the king’s estates, 
hold his local courts, and collect his revenues. But very often 
they had come to claim their office by hereditary title and to 
appropriate all or most of the royal income. The position of the 
early Capetians would have been desperate indeed if it had 
not been for the support which they received from a number 
of wealthy ecclesiastics. In or near the lie de France the great 
bishoprics and abbeys still remained subject to the royal patron- 
age. Such bishops and abbots, being appointees and vassals of 
the king, furnished him with much regular entertainment, as 
well as with troops and supplies when he was threatened by 
serious insurrection. Yet, except in the matter of traditional 
honor, the king was no match for any one of his more powerful 
barons. 

For example, let us take the count of Flanders who, in some 
fashion or another, had long since acquired regalian rights 
throughout his territory. Legally, these rights constituted a fief 
which he held of the French crown* actually, he was himself 
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the ruler of a miniature kingdom. Within Flandem he was the 
supreme military commander, raising armies, requisitioning 
labor and materials, and building castles for its defense. In time 
of need he could exact the services not merely of the knights 
owed by his vassals but, by proclaiming the arriire ban, of all 
able-bodied men. It was the count who named the prelates of 
Flanders, protected their churches, and in return enjoyed a 
number of valuable perquisites. He coined money, regulated 
commerce, and levied various taxes. As guardian of the general 
peace, he maintained the principle that, while ordinary cases 
might be determined in feudal courts, his justice was para- 
mount. To enforce his powers the count relied on subordinates 
called vicomtes or chdtelains, each of whom had charge of an 
important castle together with a surrounding district. And 
although the chdtelains normally held their offices by feudal 
tenure, the count was able to keep them, like the rest of his 
vassals, under effective control. 

Various other principalities in northern France were to some 
extent organized like Flanders, though it was by no means 
usual for them to attain the same degree of political stability, 
Blois and Champagne, after brief union under a strong count, 
again fell apart and somewhat weakened. Anjou, meanwhile, 
had been brought to a high stage of military efficiency by the 
redoubtable Fulk Nerra and Geoffrey Martel (987-1060) — the 
first princes who are known to have constructed castles with 
stone keeps. Then, however, the county came to be distracted 
by civil wars until, as we shall see, GeoflErey Plantagenet 
(1129-51) launched the Angevin dynasty upon a new and splen- 
did career. This was the environment that assuredly had much 
to do with the early development of Normandy. Since the 
duchy had only been established in 911, and then for the bene- 
fit of a newly converted Viking, its feudal constitution must 
have been modeled on those of the neighboring states, especially 
Flanders. In the eleventh century, when we begin to obtain 
reliable information on the subject, the Norman duke and the 
Flemish count are found in possession of very much the same 
powers. But it will be easier to comment on the Norman system 
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of government in connection with Duke William’s conquest of 
England. 

If at this time we look for a sharp distinction between the 
Normans and their neighbors, we fail to find it. By the eleventh 
century the culture and institutions of Normandy were thor- 
oughly French. Scandinavian traits have been detected in the 
icy hardness of the Norman and in his passion for combat under 
distant skies. Yet the Norman temper was hardly different from 
that of the feudal nobility in general; and it should be remem- 
bered that the more famous Norman armies were largely re- 
cruited from Flanders, Picardy, Anjou, Biittany, and other 
adjacent regions. The Normans weic merely the gieatest of 
many great adventurers produced by eleventh-century France. 
In every warlike expedition of the French tlie Normans were 
always prominent; and wherever they went they displayed an 
uncanny faculty for seizing political opportunity and turning 
it, often by unscrupulous means, to their own advantage. Such 
was to be the reputation of the Normans on the great crusade 
of 1095, as on many another campaign — ^in Italy, in Spain, and 
in the British Isles. 

rhe The chaotic conditions that had come to prevail in Italy by 

the opening of the tenth century have already been briefly 

Italy noted. A hundred years later the situation remained un- 
changed. except that the German king now bore the imperial 

' title and occasionally led an army across the Alps.^^ But even 

his pretended sovereignty did not embrace the lower penin- 
sula. There a series of petty nobles, some of them theoretic 
deputies of the Byzantine emperor, engaged in a never-ending 
war of siege and skirmish, varied by attacks of Moslem raiders 
and revolutionary outbursts on the part of dissatisfied subjects. 
Opportunities for mercenaiy service and loot were therefore 
abundant, and among the adventurers drawn to this congenial 
environment were the inevitable bands of Normans — ^particu- 
larly a group of brothers named Hauteville. Their father, a 
lesser baron of Normandy, had been blessed with no less than 
twdve sons: five by his first wife and seven by his second. Being 

^ Seft bdow, pp. sSo-Si. 
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devoid of prospects at home, the younger boys, like hundreds 
of their compatriots, took to the road in search of fortune, and 
eventually most of them appeared in Italy. 

By the middle of the eleventh century three of the brothers 
Hauteville — ^William Iron-Arm, Humphrey, and Drogo — had 
won great fame as warriors, and un,der their leadeiship an army 
of French knights had found it more profitable to fight for 
themselves than for others. Seizing castles in the mountains of 
the interior, they rapidly developed haphazard brigandage into 
organized conquest. William was the first elected count of 
these free-lances: later his place was taken by his half-brother 
Robert Guiscard (the Sly), who by sheer native force and clever- 
ness completed the reduction of the southern peninsula. Mean- 
while the bitter conflict of the papacy and the empire had 
reached a crisis; and this, for reasons that will be explained 
below,^*® brought Guiscard the legal recognition that he might 
otherwise have sought in vain. In 1059, after surviving many 
anathemas, the ex-brigand was accepted by the pope as a vassal 
and formally proclaimed as duke of Apulia and Calabria. To 
Roger, Guiscard’s brother, the pope furthermore entrusted the 
conquest of Sicily, which was officially blessed as a holy war 
against the infidel. Messina was taken by the Christians in 1061, 
Palermo in toys. And although the Moslems still held out in 
other parts of the island, it was only a matter of time until they 
were forced to surrender. Thus were laid the foundations of a 
splendid Norman state that was soon to become the marvel of 
the Latin world. 

Another theater of constant warfare was the Spanish penin- The 
sula, where the Ommiad caliphate of Cordova, after reaching 
its height of splendor in the early tenth century, was now broken and the 
into a number of independent emdrates. This situation natu- 
rally provided the opportunity for a Christian offensive, which ^ 
might have gained headway somewhat earlier if the Christians, 
too, had not suffered from disunion. At the eastern end of the 
Pyrenees the old march of Charlemagne had become the 
autonomous county of Barcelona. To the west the Basque moun- 

M See belpw, pp. 487-88. 
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taineers, combating all invaders with equal enthusiasm, had suc- 
cessfully defended themselves against both Frank and Moslem 
and thus made possible the emergence of two little kingdoms, 
Aragon and Navarre. In the mountains of Asturias, meanwhile, 
other Christians had similarly maintained their independence, 
and so formed the nucleus of a Galician state that grew into 
the kingdom of Le6n, extending south to the Douro River. 
And a frontier region on die east, named for the castles built 
to defend it, became the kingdom of Castile. In the eleventh 
century Le6n and Castile, which for a while were united under 
one king, both extended rapidly (see Map X). Navarre, after 
reaching the Ebro, found the way blocked by Aragon, which in 
turn was barred by the emirate of Saragossa. Finally a great 
Christian victory at Barbastro in 1065 opened the way for the 
annexation of the lower Ebro valley in the next century. 

These conquests could hardly have been made by the little 
Spanish kingdoms had they been dependent solely on their own 
resources. From the beginning of their offensive, however, they 
had drawn an endless supply of recruits from the French prin- 
cipalities to the north. In the eleventh century the illustrious 
monastery of Cluny,^® and later the papacy, gave active support 
to the holy cause of fighting the Moslem, issuing widespread 
appeals for enlistment and holding forth the promise of great 
spiritual benefits to any who should die on so sacred an under- 
taking. As would be expected, a host of volunteers came from 
the nearby lands of Gascony, Toulouse, and Aquitaine; but 
men of the northern baronies also crossed the Pyrenees in large 
numbers. And many of these adventurers won fine Spanish fiefs 
at the expense of the infidel. Eventually the royal house of 
Portugal was to trace its descent from a Burgundian knight who 
secured a border county along with the hand of a Le6n princess. 

Meanwhile, as the result of his father’s conquest, Canute 
(Knut) of Denmark had acquired the crown of England on the 
death of iEthelred in 1016. His reign proved that, instead of a 
pirate, the English had a pious and statesmanlike king. Later 
conquests extended his dominion over Norway, part of Sweden, 
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and the Viking settlements on the southern shore of the Baltic. 

Yet from the outset Canute’s main concern was England. An- 
icipating the danger of Norman intervention, he shretvdiy of- 
fered marriage to iEthelred’s widow, Emma of Normandy; so 
that lady left her son Edwaid on the continent and returned to 
England as queen for the second time. To avoid trouble with 
the Scottish king, Canute ceded to him the territory of Lothian 
— all of Northumbria between the Tweed and the Firth of 
Forth. This treaty had two important results: it established the 
southeastern boundary of Scotland where it has since remained 
and it brought the Scottish court into an English-speaking 
country. In England Canute honestly maintained established 
custom by reissuing the dooms of his Saxon predecessors. His 
only important innovation had to do with defense. It was ap- 
parendy at this time that the Danegeld, which had first been 
levied by iEthelred to buy off the Danish raiders, was turned 
into a regular tax for the support of his house-carls, meicenary 
guards who fought either on land or on sea. 

If England had continued to be a Scandinavian dependency, The 
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its history would have been vastly different. But Canute’s in- 
cipient empire fell apart after his death, and in 1042 the English (1066) 
crown was given to Edward the Confessor, son of .^thelred and 
Emma. Edward was therefore half Norman in blood, and since 
the troubled days of his infancy he had lived in Normandy. 
Returning to his native land, he brought with him a consider- 
able group of Norman companions, and for a time they domi- 
nated English politics. Later it was Godwin, a Saxon nobleman, 
who gained the ascendancy; his daughter Edith was married to 
Edward and, when the latter died in 1066, her brother Harold 
was proclaimed king. Thereupon the Norman cause was taken 
up by Duke William who, declaring that Harold had sworn to 
support his claim to the English throne, at once prepared an 
expedition to cross the Channel. The final episode in this com- 
plicated story was the battle of Hastings, where William’s 
knights broke the shield-wall of the English infantry and where 
Harold himself was numbered among the slain. 

The Conqueror, though still under forty, was a statesman 
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and warrior ot long experience; for his father’s premature 
death had brought him to the ducal throne at an early age 
As a mere youth he had established firm control over the Nor 
man state by crushing a baronial revolt. Since then he had 
engaged in successful war with the Bretons and Angevins, and 
had won a marriage alliance with the powerful hovise of Flan' 
ders. He was, we read in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, "a very 
wise and a great man,” but "stern and wiathful”; "mild to those 
good men who loved God,” but ‘‘severe beyond measure to 
those who withstood his will.” Throughout England he main- 
tained a firm peace, to the great benefit of all and especially to 
that of the king; for he was always "sharp-sighted to his own 
interest.” He endowed many noble monasteries and built many 
strong castles. He also set apart tride forests as hunting pre- 
serves and enacted cruel laws against those who took game 
without license; for ‘‘he loved the tall stags as it he were theit 
father.” ‘‘The rich complained and the poor murmured, but 
he was so sturdy that he recked naught of tliem; they must 
will all that the king willed if they would live or keep their 
lands.” 

Such in fact was the Conqueror, as is well attested by the 
records of his own government. Having assumed the English 
crown and speedily put down local resistance, he proceeded to 
reorganize the kingdom after the model of his Norman duchy, 
that is to say, on a feudal basis. In Anglo-Saxon England the 
institution of personal lordship had long been familiar and 
lands had often been granted in return for miscellaneous serv- 
ices; but, for lack of heavy-armed cavalry, there had been no 
development of feudal tenure proper. William now proclaimed 
the rule that every bit of English soil was by ultimate tide his 
— either held in his own hands or held of him as part of some 
fief. This, of course, did not mean that all landholders were 
dispossessed. The peasant cultivators generally kept what they 
had, as did most of the ecclesiastics, whose places were not taken 
by Frenchmen until they had been vacated by death. It was 
only the lay aristocracy that immediately lost its estates to the 
victors of Hastings. For WilUam at once rewarded each of his 
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important followers with a fief, prescribing the service to be 
rendered and leaving the recipient to provide for his own re- 
tainers by subinfeudation. Indeed, all the feudal arrangements 
described in the preceding section were now suddenly, as the 
result of the Conquest, imposed on England, to govern for 
centuries its political and social constitution, 

Before io66 the king’s advisoiy council had been a loosely 
oiganized group of clergy and nobles called the witan (wise 
men). This body was henceforth supplanted by the curia regis, 
the king’s feudal court, which included his barons (i.e., tenants- 
in-chief), or those of them whom he chose to summon. Here 
justice was administered and other matters were decided accord- 
ing to the feudal custom of Normandy. The king naturally con- 
tinued to levy the Danegeld and the indirect taxes that had 
already been established in England; and to them he now added 
the feudal aids and incidents. From his vassals he also obtained 
a mounted army, the superiority of which had been amply 
demonstrated at Hastings. Each baron, when he received his 
fief from the Conqueror, was made liable for a certain number 
of knights, usually five or a multiple of that figure. The total 
force thus raised seems not to have exceeded 5000; if the king 
wanted more troops, he had to hire them. But in case of neces- 
sity he had the power, justified by both Norman and English 
precedent, of demanding service from all able-bodied men. 

For administrative purposes the Anglo-Saxon kings had di- local gov- 
vided England into shires, and these into hundreds. Over each 
shire the king, or the earl who represented him in many parts 
of the kingdom, named a sheriff to enforce the law in all fiscal, 
military, and judicial matters. In particular the sheriff pre- 
sided over the shire court, an infrequent assembly of the greater 
landholders for the trial of exceptional rases. Routine business 
was attended to in the hundred court, which met every month 
under the presidency of the hundredman, a deputy of the 
sheriff. Besides, as we have seen, the country was dotted with 
royal strongholds called boroughs — old Roman cities and forti- 
fied camps, together with newer structures put up during the 
Danish wars. This entire system of shires, hundreds, and bor- 
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oughs’^'‘ was preserved by the Conqueror, but was now subordi- 
nated to a military and political organization that was essen- 
tially feudal. 

In the first place, the Normans covered the land with castles 
of the motte-and-bailey type. Many of these castles were erected 
by barons as a noimal means of protecting their fiefs. Others 
were peculiarly royal in that they were built by the king and 
put in charge of his officials, usually styled constables. The 
Anglo-Saxon earl, whom the French knew as a count, lost all 
governmental authority except along the frontier, where a 
number of such great barons were endowed with most regalian 
rights. The ordinary shire, henceforth also called a county, was 
administered by a royal sheriff, whom the French knew as a 
viscount. And the latter designation was an apt one, for the 
English sheriff now came to resemble the Norman vicomte. 
Continuing the functions of his Saxon predecessor, he also acted 
as constable of the king’s principal castle in the shire. More- 
over, he was always an important baron and his office, though 
not legally part of his fief, often passed to his son. Much of the 
law which he helped to enforce was the ancient custom of Eng- 
land; yet this came to be very considerably modified through 
the influence of feudalism and the establishment by the king 
of new measures for the maintenance of the peace. While, for 
example, compurgation and ordeaF® remained the normal 
methods of trial for common people, members of the knightly 
class insisted on trial by combat. 

Many historians have repeated the assertion that feudalism 
was virtually the equivalent of political disintegration, being 
incompatible with an efficient central government. The state- 
ment is misleading. It is true that the feudal age coincided with 
the decay of the Carolingian Empire and of the greater king- 
doms that took its place; but the cause of that decay was not 
feudalism. Nor can feudalism be blamed for the fact that the 
French king was too weak to enforce his rights even in his own 
domain, The great lack of the early Capetians was a well-inte- 

“On the later English boroughs see bdow. Chapter XIII. 

“ See above, pp, 76 77 
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giated principality — one that was supplied by Louis VI, whose 
reign will be discussed below. Feudalism \vorked very effec- 
tively in many small states of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
The rulers of those states — such as Flanders, Anjou, Normandy, 
and, after 1066, England — found the system of feudal tenures 
the best means of governing their territories; for in that way 
alone could they provide for their administrative, judicial, and 
military needs. And their governments, as we shall see, were 
to provide a foundation for all the great constitutional develop- 
ments of western Europe. 



The manor 


CHAPTER Ki 

AGRARIAN AND MIUTARY SOCIETY 


1. THE MANORIAL SYSTEM 

The political signiBcance of feudalism has been taken up in 
the preceding clraptci. Here we are concerned with its economic 
significance, or — to be more precise — ^with the economic con- 
ditions rvhich it presupposed. For feudalism proper was not a 
stage in economic evolution; rather it was a peculiar form of 
political organization developed by the Carolingian kings. Since 
the basis of the state was then agrarian society, fiefs normally 
consisted of the rural properties that we call manors. Yet it 
is important to remember that, at the opening of the eleventh 
century, the manorial system was practically universal through- 
out western Europe, while feudalism was not. A manor re- 
mained exactly the same, whether or not it was held by a vassal 
in return for feudal service. 

The manor (Latin manerium, a dwelling-house) may be de- 
fined as an agricultural settlement controlled and exploited by 
a lord, and thus sharply distinguished from a free village where 
the inhabitants work primarily for their own benefit. Funda- 
mentally, therefore, the manor was an estate like the villa of the 
later Roman Empire. But the authority of the mediaeval lord, 
thanks to the lavish dispersal of royal privilege, had generally 
come to be political as well as economic. Through long usage, 
rights that we should classify as public and private were inex- 
tricably confused, and it made no difference to the men of that 
aige whether particular institutions were five hundred or only 
two hundred years old. The manorial system flourished on all 
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sides because under it, and under it alone, the mass of the 
people found the possibility of livelihood. The lord owed his 
dominant position not so much to his own rapacious greed as 
to the defenseless condition of the countryside and the vital 
needs of the inhabitants. The manorial organization was a 
simple administrative machine that ran on and on with a mini- 
mum of supervision; yet that minimum was essential and only 
a lord could provide it. 

Although many scholars have believed that the manor some- The 
how grew out of a free village community, positive evidence to ”^‘^*** 
warrant such a conclusion has never been foithcoming. It is 
true that the manor normally appears as a village community, 
whose membeis had approximately equal holdings and per- 
formed approximately equal service. But did this equality re- 
sult from the democratic arrangements of a primitive age or 
from seignorial control? We may only be sure that the latter 
is taken for granted by our earliest sources. For example, let us 
examine a typical entry in the famous Polyptyque drawn up by 
the abbot of Saint-Germain in the nintli century.^ At A, one of 
the abbot’s villas, he is said to have a demesne manse,® includ- 
ing a house and the usual outbuildings. There is so much arable 
land, which can be sown with so many measures of grain; so 
much vineyard, from which so many measures of wine are ob- 
tained; so much meadow, on which so much hay can be cut: 
and so much woodland, in which so many swine can be fed. 

Besides he has a church with the customary appurtenances, 

X, a colonus of Saint-Germain, and his wife, having so many 
children, hold a manse that contains so much arable, so much 
vineyard, and so mucli meadow. He pays such-and-such rents 
in kind. And he owes so much week-work, together with addi- 
tional carrying service and manual labor as may be demanded- 
Then follow reports on the heads of other peasant families — 
coloni, lidi (freedmen), servi (serfs), or ingenuiles (wholly free) 

The Latin original may be found in the Polyptyque de l‘al)hi Irminon, ed, 

Guirard (Paris, 1844), iwhich has not been translated. On the Caiolingian villa 
see above, pp- 186-67, 

?l.e., an agrarian property held in lua own hands; see immediately below, 
and above, pj i6t. 
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— and each, in spite of minor variation, is said to bear the same 
obligations. 

In this manorial record, as in countless others, the striking 
feature is the rough equalization of the E^rarian units held by 
the tenants on the estate. Whether technically free or servile, 
every peasant household was expected to live according to a 
fixed routine, sharing the common responsibilities of die vil- 
lage and so receiving a due allotment of land. Under such con- 
ditions it did not matter how many persons really occupied a 
particular manse or which of them performed the service that 
was owed from it. The important consideration was that the 
routine had to be maintained; otherwise all would suffer, the 
villagers as well as the lord. For it was only through certain 
forms of co-operation that men could subsist. Although lack of 
early sources prevents our knowing exactly when and how the 
manorial system originated, we can hardly doubt that it was th e 
p roduct of political and economic necessity . 

The chief purpose of the manor was of course agriculture, 
concerning which absolute generalization is impossible. Cus- 
toms varied according to the climate, the soil, and the aptitudes 
of the people. Statements applicable to a fertile plain will not 
hold good for a mountainous region or a country of marsh and 
dune. No one method of tillage could be successful in vine- 
yards, orchards, and com-fields. The standard agricultural 
practice, however, may be described as that which prevailed 
throughout those parts of Europe where feudal institutions 
were earliest and most fully developed. There the staple crop 
was wheat or rye, for the raising of which plowing is essential. 
And in that operation certain common factors everywhere 
tended to produce uniform results. While Italians generally 
retained the Roman plow,* the peasants of the northwest pre- 
ferred the wheeled plow for tilling their heavier soils. Their 
draft animals, because of poor breeding and undernourishment, 
were at best puny. So it came about that the mere preparation 
of a field for planting ordinarily required a team of eight oxen 
— ^which, together with a plow, the average peasant did not 

* See above, p. eS. 
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possess. And although the lord might be well supplied with 
tools and animals, he had neither gangs of slaves to work the 
land nor adequate cash for hiring labor. He had to depend on 
the service of rustic tenants, who in turn depended on him for 
protection. 

Co-operative agriculture was thus the rule, especially through- The open- 
out those regions whose principal crop was grain. There the 
population normally lived in compact villages and pooled their 
resources to carry on a routine enforced by the lord. Each 
peasant household contributed its share to a common fund by 
providing a certain amount of labor, together with certain 
tools, animals, or materials; and it logically followed that each 
should have an equal share of what was thus produced. If, how- 
ever, the member of the community had all his land in one 
place, the quality of his harvest would depend on the fertility 
of his particular holding. The usual plan, therefore, was to 
equalize the allotments by scattering them over all sections of 
the arable. And since the individual portions were not fenced, 
the whole arrangement is known as the open-field system. Ift its 
most elaborate form — ^that made familiar by maps of English 
villages — the open field was divided into parcels called shots, 
which were subdivided into acre strips. Each of the latter was 
bounded on the sides by ribbons of unplowed turf, or balks, 
and at the ends similarly by headlands, on which the team could 
be turned about. The length of such a strip was a furlong (i.e., 
furrow-long), its width four rods, perches, or poles (i.e., ox- 
goads); and these measures still remain in common use through- 
out English-speaking countries.* 

It will be noted that the basis of the open-field system waay 
co-operation, not communism. Although the crop on a whole 
field would be sown, cultivated, and harvested by the villagers 
working together, in the end each received only what was raised 
on his own acres. Even the so-called rights of common were 
nnits of property attached to the individual holdings. The 

* According to the standard ot today, i tod = 6 V 4 yards; 40 rods = 1 furlong; 

4 rods X ‘ fnrlong = 1 acre (4840 square yards). But in the Middle Ages there 
was no Btandardiwtion of these measures. 
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member o£ the community was entitled to pasture a certain 
number of beasts on whatever fields were not at the moment 
bearing crops and on whatever waste the manor included. He 
might also have a share of meadow, which was carefully set 
aside as the only source of hay; for neither grass crops nor vege- 
tables were grown on the arable. In the adjoining woods he 
could gather a limited quantity of brush, twigs, and fallen tim- 
ber, whether for fuel or for building purposes. And, usually on 
payment of a fee, he could put his pigs there, to feed on roots 
and mast. In addition, of course, the peasant had a house of 
his own, together widi a small plot of land surrounding it. 
Here he could have a vegetable garden, keep a few geese or 
chickens, and set up a hive of bees. Such as they were, his ani- 
mals, his cart, and his other chattels belonged to him person- 
ally. And there is no reason to suppose that the mediaeval peas- 
ant was any worse off than his Roman piedecessor. We find, 
indeed, consideiable evidence to the contrary. 

As already remarked, the Romans had been well aware of the 
fact that land is quickly exhausted by the continuous planting 
of grain. They had also known that such exhaustion could be 
prevented by the application of various fertilizers, or by grow- 
ing and plowing under certain crops. But to more scientific 
methods ordinary Roman practice had preferred the two-field 
system of cultivadon, under which one half of tlie land was 
planted while the other half lay fallow. During the Middle 
Ages this same plan remained in use throughout southern 
Europe as well as various regions to the north, especially those 
which were relatively barren. In all the richer plains of Gaul, 
Britain, and Germany, however, men early came to adopt the 
three-field system. Under it a third of tlie land rested every 
year; of the remainder half was planted in the autumn and 
half in the spring— a proceduie that can succeed pnly where 
summers are comparatively cool and moist. This improved 
system of cultivation, together with the use of the wheeled plow, 
largely explains the prosperity of northwestern Europe during 
the agrarian age. Among other mediteval contributions to agri- 
cultural technique — the date of which often remains problem- 
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atical — ^may be mentioned the more general employment of 
the toothed harrow, the invention of the Hail and the wheel- 
barrow, and the introduction of a horse-collar that made pos- 
sible the gradual substitution of that animal for the ox in 
plowing. 

A traveler through the countryside in the feudal age would nielonl 
have no difficulty in perceiving the subjection of the agiicul- 
tural village to seignorial control, lor the settlement would be 
dominated by the manor house. Sometimes it might be used by 
the lord as a dwelling; more usually it merely seived as adminis- 
trative headquarters under the charge of a resident steward or 
reeve. Surrounding it, in any case, was the lord’s close, con- 
taining gardens, fruit trees, beehives, bams, stables, and other 
outbuildings. Here was stored the produce from the estate, to- 
gether with the usual wagons and agricultural implements. The 
loid generally had his own meadow; but his arable, as a rule, 
consisted of acre-strips scattered among those of his tenants. 

And like them he would pasture his beasts on the common. All 
labor required to maintain the lord’s particular property — 
known as the manorial demesne or inland — ^ivas left to be done 
by the peasants. They cultivated the lord’s arable along with 
their own, harvested tlie crops”, threshed out the grain, and dis- 
posed of it according to instructions. To see that all rightful 
obligations were performed, so that the estate would show the 
normal profit, was the responsibility of the steward, assisted by 
subordinates chosen from among the peasants. The steward 
also held the manorial court for the settlement of disputes, the 
trial of persons accused of petty offenses, ,and the general en- 
forcement of die lord’s authority. In all such matters law was 
held to be, not the will of the lord or of his steward, but thef 
custom of the manor as stated by the best men of the locality. I 
The fact that the entire feudal class was supported, directly 
or indirectly, by the peasants should not be taken to imply that 
in general the latter were cruelly treated. During wartime, of 
course, the people of the countryside were the first to suffer 
from the enemy’s ^Jtack, and there were always barons who 
acted like brigands tPWards the defenseless tenants of others. 
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But a lord would naturally be considerate ol his own men, for 
without them his lands would be worthless. The peasant’s life, 
however bad it may seem in comparison with modern condi- 
tions, was reasonably secure. Under the lord’s protection he 
was assured at least of subsistence; even serfdom was infinitely 
better titan the constant fear of deatli by violence or starvation. 
And many, perhaps most, peasants were not of servile status. 
Except in England after the Norman Conquest, ‘serfdom and 
villeinage were by no means synonymous. The serf was by 
origin the Roman serous, the bodily property of a master. The 
villein (villanus), on the contrary, was simply the ordinary vil- 
lager who, no matter what his obligations were, legally re- 
mained like the Roman colonus a freeman. Actually all lived 
under much the same regime. The serf could not be sold apart 
from the estate to which he belonged, and either law or eco- 
nomic necessity made the free peasant also a mere appurtenance 
to the soil he cultivated. 

The obligations of a peasant community cannot, therefore, 
be rigorously classified according to the status of the persons 
liable. About all that can be affirmed is that the baser tenants 
were generally responsible for unrestricted service, whereas the 
freer tenants were not. But the Fnly sure teSt'o! such arrange- 
ments was local custom, which was hardly the same in any two 
places. The variety of rents, for example, was endless. Although 
each peasant owed the lord definite payments, tire time when 
they were due might be any season of the year, and the specified 
amounts might be anything produced on the manor. Virtually 
every peasant was also obUged to perform labor service, or 
corvie, for it was only through such labor that the lord’s inland 
Was taken care of. Here again, however, there was wide varia- 
tion, Lowest in the scale -were die men said to be corv^able a 
merci, bound to do what whatever was commanded at any time. 
The average villein owed rather a number of days each week, 
together with extra days for sowing and harvest, and a fortu- 
nate few might be free of all corvdes except such boonworks on 
special occasions. While ordinary corvdes had to do with agri- 
culture, others were more political in character. So the burden 
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of repairing roads, bridges, and castles naturally fell on the 
peasants. It was they who cut the timber, dug the moats, hauled 
the supplies, and made themselves generally useful on military 
campaigns, 

How the peasant spent his time is accordingly no mystery; 
for it must be remembered that, when he was not toiling for 
the lord, he had his own household to support. In this enter- 
prise he had the assistance of his wife, sons, and daughters, all 
of whom customarily labored in the fields. And since the service 
owed the lord consisted of certain tmits due from the peasant’s 
land as a whole, it could be performed by any able-bodied man. 

We frequendy hear of poor villeins who had no arable in the 
village, but only huts and gardens. These cotters, as they were 
often called, could always be obtained when extra help was 
needed, for it was only by doing odd jobs that they could pick 
up a living. Exceptional in another way were the skilled crafts- 
men who might be placed at specialized tasks instead of ordi- 
nary labor. One villein, for example, would maintain a smithy 
for the repair of iron tools and another' would have charge of 
the local mill. And along with the smiths and the millers — 
whose name is yet legion — ^there might also be peasants who in 
some degree served as masons, carpenters, leather-workers, and 
the like. Such an artisan still lived primarily by cultivating his 
own lands; he followed his trade as a sort of corvie and paid 
his rent in articles of manufacture. Even the parish priest held 
a share of the arable, while devoting most of his time to the 
saving of souls. 

Whether legally free or unfree, the peasant and his family Spedal 
constituted valuable assets within the estate. If a son entered 
the church, he was lost to the manor; so it was everywhere the lord's mo- 
rule that such a step could not be taken until the lord's per- 
mission had been obtained, and that might not be gratuitous. 

For the same reason a daughter could not be wedded outside 
the manor without the payment to the lord of a sum known 
in French as formariage, in English as merchet. On the peasant's 
death his land passed as a matter of course to his children, but 
the lord generally claimed the chattels or the best beast as a 
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token payment styled heriot or mainmorte. Occasionally we 
also find villeins contributing a yearly head tax (chevage) in 
recognition of their personal subordination. And the whole 
rural community was usually liable for tallage or taille — a more 
or less informal contribution that was taken sometimes an- 
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nually, sometimes only when there was special need. In this 
way, if in no other, the villein could be prevented from accumu- 
lating undue wealth. 

Within the manor the lord also enjoyed certain customary 
monopolies. Game and fish could be taken only by his permis- 
sion,' and poaching was severely punished. The villein was usu- 
ally allowed to gather fallen branches in the woods, but the 
1 lord’s license was lequired for the cutting of green timber.^ 
Sometimes the lord had his own mint, and he normally held 
control of local trade^This was exercised by issuing regulations 
known as bans, the proceeds from which were called banahtes, 
f He thus established official weights and measures and enforced 
their use in the market, levying customary tolls on articles dis- 
played for sale. Commonly he had the only lawful wine-press, 
mill, and bake-oven. And for the service that the peasant was 
forced to accept he had to contribute a percentage of his wine, 
flour, or bread. In tliis same category may be included the lord’s 
income from the manorial court — the fees collected from parties 
to suits and the fines assessed for violations of law j) Justice inj 
the feudal age was highly regarded as a source of profit, and alll 
too often, especially when enforced over other people’s tenants, | 
was the pretext for sheer extortion. 

The items enumerated in this section, when combined,’ will 
* be seen to constitute the manorial income that the baron re- 
ceived from his demesne. His feudal income was what he ob- 


tained from infeudated estates; but that, as may easily be seen, 
was ultimately derived from some vassal's manorial income. 
Eventually every obligation of a superior, whether layman or 
ecclesiastic, was passed down tire scale to the peasant at the 
bottom. To appreciate this truth is to understand the structure 
of feudal society, and accordingly to perceive how the develop- 
ment of new economic resources, by changing the fundamentals 
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o£ human existence, would tend to revolutionize both church 
and state. 


3 . LIFE IN CASTLE AND VILLAGE 

Our best source for the ideas and customs of the feudal no- The 
bility is the French epic poetry that will be discussed in the 
following section. But in many respects an even more vivid 
picture of the knight and his contemporaries is provided by the 
famous Bayeux Tapestry, an embroidery made as a decoration 
for the nave of the cathedral in. that city and still preserved in 
the local museum. It is a strip of linen twenty inches wide and 
over 230 feet long, with scenes worked in colored ivoisted to 
describe the Norman conquest of F.ngland. Although the story 
thus told is interesting as a 
partisan tradition, the great 
historical value of the tapes- 
try lies in its realistic presen- 
tation of eleventh-century 
life. This unique work, prob- 
ably completed before 1100, 
allows us to be positive with 
regard to many odd details of 
military activity, of domestic 
habits, and, above all, of 
costume. 

As here shown, men of all 
classes commonly wore tunic 
and hose: the former a loose- 
fitting jacket belted at the 
waist, the latter a sort of 
tights pulled on over the 
legs.® For warmth or cere- 
mony the man might also put 
on a mantle, which was fas- 

tened at the throat or over (FVoni the Bayeux Tapesoy.) 
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^See iuud cL the Ropulu and Gennanic costiunes described above, 

pp. sa-*4, di. 




Rcuse i6.— Ddke WniUM at thb Battue of Hastings. 
(From the Bayeus Tapestry.) 
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the right shoulder to leave the sword-arm free. He cut his 
hair short and commonly shaved his face. Women were dressed 
in robes of extreme simplicity, extending from the chin to the 
ground. They usually bound their hair with fillets and either 
let it hang free or caught it up under a coif. For outdoor 
wear both sexes used cloaks with attached hoods that could 
be brought over the head in bad weather. Even the wealthy 
wore plain clothes, merely substituting finer stuffs for the 
ordinary homespun and perhaps trimming them with fur. 

It was thus left for the clergy to preserve the regular use 
of a toga-like costume. Only to please the pope, Einhard tells 
us, would Charlemagne ever submit to Roman dress. And 
his attitude was maintained by the princes of the later Middle 
Ages, who refused to wear long robes except on extraordinary 
occasions. In the Bayeux Tapestry the English king and the 
Norman duke thus appear when sitting in state — the former 
with a crown, an crb, and a scepter; the latter with a mace. 

Defensive armor in this early period was not elaborate. The Anns and 
knight’s lower legs were generally unprotected, except by strips “““ 
of cloth or leather wound like modern puttees from the knee to 
the shoe-tops. Over the upper body he wore a hauberk, a shirt 
of link mail or one made by sewing metal rings on a leather 
foundation. The hauberk was slashed at the bottom to facili- 
tate riding on horseback and was apparently fitted with a sort 
of hood that covered the back of the neck and provided a lining 
for the helmet. The latter was a conical iron cap with a narrow 
extension in front to serve as a nose-guard. On the left arm, 
by means of attached thongs, he bore a kite-shaped slrield about 
four feet long. Presumably constructed of a metal facing on a 
wooden base, it might be painted with a fanciful design, though 
regular coats of arms hardly appeared before the twelfth cen- 
tury. For offense the knight’s weapons were principally a cross- 
hilted sword slung on a belt at the left side, and a lance some 
eight feet long, which was hurled or held couched by the right 
hand.® In the Bayeux Tapestry only the English are shown 

•See Figures and i6. The latter shows that even the primitive helmet »o 
far concealed the features of the wearer that he had to raise It in order to prove 
his identity. 
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using battle-axes; but it would appear from other sources that 
the French often used them too. 

The Bayeux Tapestry gives us an equally fine portrayal of 
the great horses which the invaders brought with them across 
the Channel.^ Here for the first time we obtain actual pictures 
not merely of feudal cavalry in the large but of such details as 
saddles, stirrups, bridles, and other harness — even the shoes 
on the horses’ feet and the spurs on the knights’ heels. Besides, 
we may see how Norman troops foraged the English country- 
side and how the meal they collected was broiled and served 
on spits to the leaders of the host. We learn that the Norman 
boats resembled those of the Vikings and were equipped with 
masts that could be raised or lowered. Other scenes depict the 
castles of Bayeux, Dol, Dinant, and Rennes, as well as the build- 
ing of one at Hastings, The drawing, to be sure, leaves much to 
be desired; yet we can easily distinguish the moats, drawbridges, 
palisades, and keeps. And we may be sure that such fortifications 
were built of wood, for the attackers are shown using fire against 
them. 

Castles, in addition to being fortresses, were the usual resi- 
dences of feudal princes and their wealthier vassals. While the 
lower portion of the keep would include the wells, storerooms, 
and military positions necessary for withstanding a siege, and 
while the roof might be devoted to the hurling of missiles and 
to other warlike purposes, the intermediate stories would con- 
stitute the living quarters of the lord and his family. Here 
would be found a great hall, a chapel, and a number of separate 
chambers. Cooking would normally be done in outside kitch- 
ens and the food would be brought up by servants. But in time 
of peace every nobleman spent a good part of the year traveling 
about from one rural estate to another. On any of the better 
ones he would be likely to have a comfortable manor house, 
built of timber or stone and perhaps surrounded by a moat to 
keep off marauders. In sudi a place he might have sufficient 
utensils and furniture to accommodate his household for a pro- 
tracted stay; more likely he would have to bring an additional 

fjgute i6 and above, p. 241.. 
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supply with him— wagonloads of it if he were one of the truly 
great whose progress was marked by a cavalcade of ministers 
and retainers. And there "were, of course, numberless gentlemen 
who, possessing no castles, had manor houses as permanent 
homes. 

In any case the center of the nobleman’s domestic life would 
be the great hall, which according to modern standards was pic- 
turesque rather than luxurious. Heat would be supplied by 
open fires, the smoke from which — ^in the absence of chimneys 
— ^found its way out past tlie grimy rafters overhead. As windows 
were then unglazed, the weather had to be kept out by means 
of shutters. The walls would be hung with arms, banners, and 
trophies of the chase. The floor might be of hard-trodden earth 
covered with straw or rushes, where the ever-present dogs made 
themselves at home. Light would be furnished by candles. Here 
the lord sat in state to receive homage or to confer with his 
vassals in solemn court. Here was spread the festive board, with 
the company seated on benches in order of rank. Here of an 
evening took place whatever entertainment the age afforded — 
such as tales of heroic deeds chanted by wandering minstrels.® 

And here, after the lord and his family had retired to their 
chambers, would be laid the straw pallets of those who could 
not be accommodated elsewhere. 

In the matter of food and drink the men of the early Middle Food and 
Ages naturally followed the precedents established by their 
Roman and barbarian ancestors.® Then, as now, Europe was 
gustatively divided into two main sections: that of wine and 
oil and that of beer and butter. Throughout the grape-raising 
countries wine remained the standard drink, but in the north- 
west its place, except in wealthy homes, was taken by beer. The 
quantities of either that were then consumed by the average 
person were such as to stagger the imagination of the modem 
tippler; and temperance was equally unknown in eating. In 
addition to the ordinary beef, mutton, and pork, the feudal 
gentleman was fond of game^^ften a deer or a boar roasted 

a Sec below, p. 55,7. 

0 See above, pp. ss-s5, 6t. 
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whole — ^accompanied by secondary dishes of fowl, pasties, vege- 
tables, and fruit. On fast days, when the meats were supposed 
to disappear, the platters were well filled with fish and eggs. 
Bread and cheese were of course staples. Sweets, on the con- 
trary, were rare because the sole available sweetening was 
honey, and imported spices, such as pepper, were found only 
on the tables of the great. So far as cooking was concerned, 
we are led to believe that quantity, rather than quality, was 
the principal consideration. And what we know as table man- 
ners were quite unknown. The man supplied his own knife and 
with it served himself and perhaps his lady; after that it was 
catch-as-catch-can. The appetite of the hunter and the fighter 
Tj^ed unchecked by an etiquette of delicacy. 

M he posidon of women during the early Middle Ages seems 
to have been one of complete subordinatioii^ It was not unul 
later tliat feminine influence came to be celebrated even by 
romantic poets.“ Although we have every reason to suppose 
that love was important in society long before it became a fash- 
ionable theme in literature, marriage within the aristocracy 
was regularly dictated by dynastic and financial interest.' The 
first obligation of the wife was to bring the inheritanc^f a 
fief, or at any rate a handsome marriage portion; the second 
was to bear at least one son. And if she were unfortunate enough 
to fail in the latter duty, a complaisant bishop was usually at 
hand to declare tire wedding invalid.^Upon the wife, further- 
more, devolved the care of the house and the management of 
the servants. She was not expected to be literate; it was enough 
that she should know how to spin, weave, and sew.Coccasionally 
we hear of some extraordinary lady who, on the death of her 
husband, continued his work by playing a dominant r 61 e in 
politics and war. Normally, however, the feudal age accepted 
the maxim that woman’s place is in the homerj 

Indeed, since a woman could not be a knight, what greater 
honor could she expect than to be the wife of one and the 
mother of several more? Except within the church, which con- 
stituted a world apart, there was but one honorable career — 
i» See Mow, pp. 3SV-®6. 
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that o£ the professional warrior. And to such a person peace 
meant virtual unemployment. So, to break the monotony of 
routine practice with sword and lance, men invented the tour- 
nament. The contests familiarized by romantic fiction were 
mere pageants, involving a maximum of display and a mini- 
mum of bloodshed. The primitive tournament, on the con- 
trary, was a real battle, in spite of the fact that it was pre- 
arranged and might be elaborately staged. On the appointed 
day two groups of knights, often the champions of rival houses 
or territories, would meet in some convenient field. There, 
according to a few established rules, they would proceed to 
fight until one or the other was adjudged victorious. This was 
the tournament proper; combats between pairs of knights — 
and they became increasingly popular — ^were called jousts. In 
either case the game was hardly less dangerous than actual war, 
and hardly less profitable. Although the contestant risked both 
life and limb, he stood to win ricli booty as well as honor; for 
he was entitled to the horse and arms of a vanquished opponent, 
or to such ransom as he agreed to accept instead. 

Next to fighting, the feudal gentleman loved hunting — ^rid- Hunting | 
ing down stags, boars, and other large game with dogs. So every 
prince maintained wide preserves in which he and his retainers amuse- 
enjoyed a monopoly of the chase. There too — ^and this was a 
recreation in which the ladies frequently joined — ^many days 
were spent in hawking. The taking of herons, pigeons, water- 
fowl, rabbits, and other small game by means of trained hawks, 
while the attendant company galloped aaoss the country, was 
a sport that had long been known in the orient and had thence 
spread into the Roman provinces. The passionate devotion of 
the aristocracy to tliese pursuits is attested by countless writ- 
ings of the Middle Ages:, whether chronicles, popular tales, or 
governmental records. To the rulers of western Europe their 
stables, kennels, and eyries were important departments of state. 

On all sides Norwegian hawks and trained hunting-dogs ranked 
along with chargers and palfreys as gifts worthy of a king. 

"When condemned to remain indoors, the feudal gentleman, 
like his barbarian ancestors, spent a large part of his time in 
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feasting, drinking, and gambling. His favorite games were dice, 
which in some form or another had been known to the ancient 
Germans, tables, apparently a variety of backgammon derived 
from the Romans; and, after the crusade of 1095, chess.’^^ Shar- 
ing the illiteracy of his class, tlie ordinary noble could have had 
no great interest in books or, aside from the elements of prac- 
tical religion, in the learning of priests and monks. The super- 
intendence of his estates demanded little effort on his part. 
Agrarian management, since it involved merely the enforce- 
ment of an established routine, could well be left to subordi- 
nates. Even the clerk who kept the lord’s accounts had only to 
know how to write and how to add or subtract simple numbers. 
These facts help us to understand why feudal society developed 
on a manorial basis and how greatly it was disturbed when Aat 
basis came to be changed. 

With regard to the domestic arrangements of the peasantry 
our information is much poorer. We know that the villein’s 
house could hardly have been more than a miserable hut, com- 
monly made of wattle plastered with clay and covered with a 
roof of thatch. His clothes would be of the coarsest: tunic and 
hose of rough homespun or leather, and perhaps wooden clogs 
for his feet. His furniture would probably consist of a rude 
table, a bench or two, and bags of straw laid on the floor to 
serve as beds. His principal food would be black bread, supple- 
mented by dairy produce, eggs, and such ordinary vegetables 
as cabbage, turnips, peas, and beans. Occasionally he might 
enjoy a fowl; normally he could not afford meat. Game and 
fish he would be forbidden to take. Sheep, cows, and oxen would, 
be too precious for slaughtering, except when the approach o£ 
winter and the lack of fodder made it imperative — and them 
the cost of salt would lead to insufficient curing. He would have? 
however, a plentiful supply of home-brewed ale or, in favorable 
regions, of very ordinary wine. He undoubtedly lived in what 
to us would seem unbearable filth; but in such respects even 
members of the aristocracy had by no means developed a 
modem delicacy. 

It Set below, p. 405, n. 
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We should, ol course, hke to know about the peasant’s 
thoughts and feelings — ^what he believed, enjoyed, dreaded, and 
hoped. These things we shall never know; for he could not 
express himself in writing, and as yet he had no spokesmen 
within the educated class. As usual, we must pass over the un- 
recorded lives of the many and be grateful for what little in- 
formation we have about the few. 

3. THE FEUUAL EPIC 

The development of vernacular literatures in western Europe Anglo- 
and their relation to the contemporary Latin of the church is 

t • .1 r / eiatufe 

a subject that will be somewhat fully discussed below. But one 
phase of that development — the chanson de geste and its ante- 
cedents — ^is so intimately connected with hfe in the feudal age 
that it may be drawn from its context to provide a conclusion 
for the present chapter. 

For reasons already explained, the first of the Germanic lan- 
guages to be used for secular writings was Ang lo-Sax on.^ In 
the earlier period, from the seventh to the ^nth century, the 
more significant productions, aside from the dooms, were 
poems. The later period, the tenth and eleventh centuries, was 
distinguished rather by Anglo-Saxon prose. For example, the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, begun during the reign of Alfred, 
dramatically sketches his conflict with the Danes and, con- 
liinued by many hands, reports the events of the following years 
tintil well after the Norman Conquest. Alfred, being greatly 
'tSpncemed with the restoration of learning among the English, 

*also dictated or inspired various translations from the Latin, 
including Anglo-Saxon versions of well-known books by Oro- 
^us, Bodthius, and Gregory the Great. Interesting as these 
works may be, they are not, artistically, in a class with the great 
lAnglo-Saxon poems. Among the latter are many remarkable 
-compositions: hymns, adaptations from the Bible, and biogra- 
^ phies of saints; warlike songs, of which the finest are those cele- 
brating the battles of Brunanburh and Maldon; and a numbet 
of strangdy beautiful lyrics in a minor key, sudi as The Sea- 

«See abwe. t>. >8- 
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farer and The Wanderer. But the most famous Anglo-Saxon 
poem is Beowulf — a heroic tale of weird adventure in which, 
despite the author’s Christianity, the central theme is plainly 
heathen. The material of Beowulf thus appears to have been 
largely drawn from sagas, traditional stories of the Germans. 

b jioV rna^Ao)>e- hdm fcylhti^ct 

mi/ileopulp. 

FiGinic 17 . — Lines 456-37 trom the Beowulf Manuscritt of c. iooo.* 

In German itself only fragments remain of what must once 
have been a lich literature. The Nihelungenlied, familiarized 
by Wagnerian opera, was written in Austria about the year 
1200 and is imbued with the romantic chivalry then fashion- 
able. Beneath the embellishment, however, may readily be de- 
tected an ancient legend about a magic treasure guarded by a 
dragon — the same legend that, remarkably enough, appears as 
the Volsungasaga in the Icelandic collection known as the Edda. 
Evidently the Norse, on finding new homes beyond the sea, 
had there preserved the popular literature of Scandinavia in 
isolation from continental influence. The Icelandic sagas, when 
put into writing in the tweKtlr and thirteenth centuries, thus 
retained much of their primitive character. Some of them, like 
the Volsungasaga, are wholly legendary; some, on the other 
hand, glorify the adventures of actual persons — as, for example, 
the finding of Vineland the Good by Leif Ericsson.^ In either 
case the sagas provide us with much valuable information con- 
cerning the earlier age, though tire task of separating the orig- 
inal elements from the accretions of later centuries is one that 
demands the attention of an expert. 

* HroSgar nui^elode helm scyldinga fere fyhtum tiuwine min beowulf 
tHrothgar, hdia oE the Scyldings, cried "On. -with the fight my dear BeowulfI"). 
i»See above, p, sgj. 
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From such pieces as survive we may at least be sure that the The 
primitive saga was chanted to the accompaniment o£ a harp. 

The thoughts and feelings of the individual author are of no ** 
especial significance. Interest is concentrated on the tale itself, 
which is dramatic, idealized, and intensely serious. Poetry of 
this sort is called epic and is recognized as characteristic of a 
particular stage in cultural development. But the Icelandic 
sagas and the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf, however fine, remained 
apart from the main current of western civilization. The more 
typical epics of mediaeval Europe are the chansons tie geste — ^as 
the name literally implies, songs oi great deeds. Whatever the 
influence upon them of ancient Frankish sagas, none of which 
are extant, the chansons de geste appear to be unified compo- 
sitions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries rather than popu- 
lar tales that gradually took form. They are written in French 
and, while borrowing names and episodes from Carolingian 
times, they faithfully reflect the society and thought of feudal 
France. 

The Song of Roland is not only the earliest and best of the 
chansons de geste but one of the finest poems in all literature. 

The author seems to have been a Norman clerk named Turold, 
who wrote under the immediate inspiration of the Spanish 
wars in the later eleventh century. The meter of the poem, like 
its language, is simple. There is no rhyme, but instead a rude 
assonance, by which the final syllables throughout a group of 
lines have the same vowel sound.^* The story is that of Roland, 
count of the Breton march, who, according to Einhard, fell in 
the pass of Roncevaux when the rear-guard of Charlemagne’s 
army was attacked by the Basques. But in the epic poem the 
antagonists become Moslems instigated by a Frankish traitor; 
Roland becomes the champion of Christendom. 

The chanson begins by introducing Charlemagne who, we The 
are told, has spent seven years in Spain and has subdued the 

The following quotations are from The Song of Roland, translated by Scott- 
MoncxieS (Chapman & Hall, Ltd.; london, igao), and are used by peimiulon 
of the publhthers. The tnindaior has rery happily reproduced the meter and, 
to some extent, the assonance of the original. Whenever necessary, the English 
words must receive an archdic pronundation to suit the rhythm. 
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entire peninsula except Saragossa. Marsile, king of that city, 
“who serves Mohammed and prays to Apollo,” holds a council 
of war. There it is decided to send an embassy to the emperor, 
offering rich presents and treacherous terms of peace. Charle- 
magne, on receiving this offer, takes a seat under a pine tree 
and summons his barons for advice. They are very distrustful of 
Marsile, and Count Roland, the emperor’s nephew, voices their 
sentiment in urging further war. Gailelon, however, persuades 
Charles to accept and the question then arises as to who shall 
make the perilous journey with the answer. The emperor re- 
fuses to allow either Roland or his friend Oliver to go, but 
agrees to send Ganelon. The latter, furious with jealousy, 
swears revenge on Roland. Thus it comes about that Ganelon 
turns traitor and joins Marsile in an attack on the Frankish 
rear-guard, left under command of Roland. 

Charlemagne and his host have advanced out of Spain. Ro- 
land, with a picked force of twenty thousand knights, remains 
behind in the pass of Roncevaux. Oliver, full of foreboding, 
climbs a hill and so perceives the Saracen army preparing for 
attack. It is a magnificent sight. 

Fair shines the sun, the day is bright and clear. 

Light burns again from all their polished gear. 

A thousand horns they sound, more proud to seem; 

Great is the noise, the Franks its echo hear. 

Says Oliver: “Companion, I believe, 

Sairazins now in battle must we meet” 

Answers Rollanz: “God grant us then the feel 
For our King's sake well must we quit us here; 

Man for his lord should suffer great disease, 

Most bitter cold endure, and burning heat, 

His hair and skin should offer up at need. 

Now must we each lay on most hardily. 

So evil song ne'er sung of us shall be,” 

’’Roland is gallant; Oliver is wise." Oliver urges Roland to 
sound his horn, by a miraculous blast to summon Charles to the 
rescue. But Roland refuses all entreaty and prepares for combat, 
ddnking only of glorious battle and of the bright blood that 
shall soon paint his beloved sword, Durendal, If he is to die, he 
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hopes only that the man who gets it may be able to say that 
it belonged to a “noble vassal." 

Up rides the archbishop Turpin and preaches the Franks a Turpin 
sermon, brief and to the point: 

"My lords barons, Charles left us here for this; 

He is our King, well may we die for him: 

To Christendom good service offering. 

Battle you'll have, you all are bound to it, 

For with your eyes you see the Sarrazins. 

Pray for God's grace, confessing Him your sinst 
For your souls' health. I'll absolution give; 

So, though you die, blest martyrs shall you live. 

Thrones you shall win in the great Paradis.” 

The Franks arise, and stand upon their feel; 

They're well absolved, and from their sins made clean. 

And the Archbishop has signed them with God's seal. 

So Roland now leads his troops to battle, galloping on Veil- 
lantif, his good horse. Proud and brave he goes, brandishing 
his sword and turning against the sky the point of his lance, 
from which streams a white pennon. Fringes beat his hands as 
he rides, noble of body, with face clear and smiling. And what 
does he say to his companions? “Lords, before night great and 
rich booty shall be oursi” 

The battle is joined — a series of combats, man to man, lance The 
against shield. After fifteen strokes, Roland’s lance breaks and 
he draws Durendal. Striking the first-comer, one Chernuble, 
he cuts through helmet, man, saddle, and horse, slicing the 
spine “without striking a joint.” 

The count Rollanz, he canters through the field, 

Holds Durendal, he well can thrust and wield. 

Right great damage he's done the Sarrazines, 

You'd seen them, one on other, dead in heaps, 

Through all that place their blood was flowing dearl 
In, blood his arms were and his hauberk steeped. 

And bloodied o’er, shoulder and neck, his steed. 

The fight becomes fiercer. Both Frank and Saracen strike mal> 
velous bltws, but the mightiest strikers are Roland, Oliver, *and 
Turpin. 
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The Franks strike on; their hearts are good and stout. 

Pagans are slain, a thousandfold, in crowds. 

Left of five score are not two thousands now. 

Says the Archbishop: “Our men are very proud. 

No man on earth has more nor better found. 

In Chronicles of Franks is wntten down. 

What vassalage he had, our Emperour." 

The archbishop has a splendid horse, taken from a Danish king 
whom he had slain. He has a magnificent sword, equaled ap- 
parently only by his right arm. He rides against Abisme and 
cuts right through the Saracen’s magic shield. 

So Turpin strikes, spares him not anyway; 

After that blow, he’s worth no penny wage; 

The carcass he‘s sliced, rib from rib away, 

So flings him down dead in an empty place. 

Then say the Franks- "He has great vassalage. 

With the Archbishop, surely the Cross is safe.” 

The end The Franks, however, are sorely outnumbered. Before long 

very few will be left. So Roland, still unscathed by tlie enemy, 
sounds his horn — a mighty blast that starts the blood from his 
lips and cracks his temple. Charlemagne, distant thirty leagues, 
hears, summons his troops, and turns back. Too late! By the 
time the Saracens, hearing the approach of reinforcements, 
have fled all the Franks are doomed. Oliver has died, breathing 
a last prayer for his emperor, France, and "above all men Ro- 
land, his companion." The archbishop is able only to pro- 
nounce a last blessing over the slain nobles laid before him by 
Roland. The latter, weakened by loss of blood, faints on find- 
ing the body of Oliver, and Turpin dies in the effort to bring 
him water. 

Roland, thus left with an army of corpses, feels death ap- 
proaching. Rather than have his sword Durendal, with all the 
sacred relics in the hilt, tall into pagan hands, he tries to break 
it but cannot. As his strength fails, he throws himself under a 
p^ne, his face towards the enemy. 

. ’ His right-hand glove, to God he offers it; 

I' Saint Gabriel from’s hand hath taken it 
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Over his arm his head bows down and slips. 

He joins his hands: and so is life finish’d. 

God sent him down His angel cherubin, 

And Saint Michael, we worship in peril; 

And by their side Saint Gabriel alif, 

So the count’s soul they bare to Paradis. 

More battles ensue — battles oC revenge, in which the Franks 
decimate the Saracens and complete their conquest. Then 
comes the journey homeward. At the imperial palace in Aix-la- 
Chapelle Charlemagne is confronted by Aude the fair, be- 
trothed of Roland. He tells her not to grieve; that she may have 
instead his own son Louis. Aude replies that without Roland 
life is not worth living, and she falls dead at the emperor’s feet. 
Ganelon, after his guilt has been determined through trial by 
combat, is executed. Charlemagne lies down to sleep, but St. 

Gabriel appears to him in a vision and tells him of more Chris- 
tians to be rescued from pagan oppression. 

"Godl" said the king: "My life is hard indeedl" 

Tears filled his eyes, he tore his snowy beard. 

This is the Song of Roland, the fame of which was spread by Epic 
French knights from Ireland to Jerusalem. Wherever feudal ‘**^^**'7 
ideals came to triumph, there men thrilled at the bitter fight 
at Roncevaux. Reading the chanson today, we can understand, 
if we cannot share, their emotions; for tlirough the song we 
plainly know the singer and his audience. In the background 
of the poem are Chailemagne, a majestic but shadowy figure; 

France, his empire, with a geography of the vaguest; and the 
weary ceaseless war against the infidel. The real theme, how- 
ever, is vassalage, epitomized in the person of Count Roland, 
Charles is not merely king and champion of the faith; he is 
Roland’s lord. To Charles, Roland is unswervingly loyal, yet 
his loyalty is not disinterested. Fighting for his lord, Roland 
•also fights for himself — ^for conquest, loot, glory, and dieer de- 
light. It is on his reckless valor, not the wisdom of Oliver, that 
the story turns. Like a true knight, he is straightforward; the 
schemers of the piece are rogues. Ruthless to his foes, Roland 
is tender to hi§ Nearest his heart stands his devoted 
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companion-in-arms, Oliver; and next in his affections come his 
war-horse and his sword. Of love for woman there is no word. 
His fiancde dies at the news of his death; that is all. Roland’s 
virtues are those of the battlefield. Even the religion of the 
chanson is warlike: magic relics help to make a sword invinci- 
ble; the Cross is safest with a blood-smeared archbishop; a sol- 
dier on God’s side is assured ot salvation; warrior saints bear 
Roland’s soul to paradise. 

To conclude that the French of the eleventh century thought 
no thought not contained in this one poem would of course be 
erroneous. Most men at that time probably loved their wives 
and sweethearts, took delight in humble joys, lived ordinary 
lives, and missed heroic deaths Vassals were not always loyal 
to their lords, nor lords to their vassals. Yet, although men 
could not be Rolands, they could dream of being so. The 
glorious count could have been the paragon of none but the 
fiercely wailike and naively religious aristocracy that spent 
itself on the crusade. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE EMPIRE, THE PAPACY, AND THE CRUSADE 


1 . THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 

Historians o£ an older generation told a very pretty story The 
about the opening of the eleventh century. From the Apoca- 
lypse, they said, men had learned to hxpect the end of the kmmj 
world in the year looo. So, with the ima^ned approach of the 
Last Judgment, Europe was swept by a wave of piety. The fate- 
ful year arrived and the world did not come to an end, but the 
cause of reform had gained a momentum that could not b«l 
checked. The result was a great age of ecclesiastical ascendancy 
— one marked by the triumph of the papacy over the empire, 
the glorious crusade, and the consequent advance of civiliza- 
tion. The finest achievements of the later Middle Ages could 
thus be ascribed to a misplaced confidence in the word of Scrip- 
ture. Unhappily for the student, this neat explanation of a 
complicated development must now be classified among the 
legends of historiography. Investigation has shown that people 
who wrote towards the close of the tenth century expressed no 
dread of the year looo; that, indeed, there was no reason why 
they should have ha^ any such dread, for the mystic prophecy 
in the Apoc^pse had never referred to that particular year.^ 
Nevertheless, the events just mentioned did occur. AncTlal* 
though we have no easy formula to fall back^ on, we must try 
to obtain some understanding of them. 

Up to a certain point the kingdoms of France and Germany otto On 
developed along parallel lines. In each all real power tended 

l-The “tbousand yeats’* p£ the Apocalypte, xx, 1-7, Cdt» hardly be reckoned 
trom dre birth pf Christ. 
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to fall into the hands of local princes; in each the Carolingian 
dynasty was supplanted by kings elected from among those 
princes; and in each a princely house finally obtained a semi- 
hereditary claim to the throne. If the descendants of Henry 
the Fowler had continued his policy, they would have remained, 
like the early Gapetians, actual rulers of a principality with 
the kingship held as a sort of honorary title. But Henry’s son, 
who came to be known as Otto the Great, was not satisfied with 
such a r61e. Leaving Saxony to be administered by subordinates, 
he turned to tire enforcement of his authority throughout Ger- 
many as a whole. The inevitable result was a far-reaching in- 
surrection. The dukes of Lorraine, Franconia, Suabia, and 
Bavaria, though willing to accept Otto’s election and even to 
act as household officials at his coronation, would brook no in- 
terference with their local affairs. And in tlris attitude they were 
supported by many of the higher clergy. Fortunately for the 
king, the risings did not all occur at once; he was able to crush 
them in detail and, reasserting the Carolingian tradition, to 
appoint new dukes, generally members of his own family. 

The plan was a complete failure, for even a royal son or 
son-in-law found it easier to champion local sentiment than to 
oppose it, and a fresh insurrectionary movement awaited only 
a favorable opportunity. It was provided by the king’s ambi- 
tious projects abroad. 'B efore 952 Otto had gained three note- 
worthy successes outside Germany. He had defeated the Czechs 
of Bohemia, now organized as a Christian state, and compelled 
their king to accept his overlordship. He had forced similar 
recognition from the youthful king of Arles and so extended 
his sovereignty westward to the Rlione. Finally, to complete 
his title to the old middle kingdom of Lothair, he had crossed 
the Alps, married the widow of one Italian king, and exacted 
the submission of another. From this adventure he was recalled 
by a German rebellion, combined with a renewed Hungarian 
offensive. Despite the apparent odds, Otto was able to reassert 
his mastery. Having crushed the rebels, he won a crowning 
triumph over the Hungarians on the Lech in 955 — a decisive 
victory, for it ended the last great Magyar invasion of Germany. 
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By 961 all was again quiet; with the frontiers secure and the The 
duchies temporarily in loyal hands, Otto was free to resume 
his Italian enterprise. On the invitation of Pope John XII, one 
of the notorious profligates who disgraced the Roman see at 
this unhappy time, Otto crossed die Alps with a formidable 
army, occupied Lombardy, and assumed the Italian crown. In 
the next year he was crowned emperor by the pope — and what 
historians know as the H oly Roman Empire had come into 
existence (see Map X). Then, as the pope came to repent his 
hasty action, Otto took Rome by storm, had John deposed, and 
procured the election of his own secretary. Momentaiily he 
even thought to conquer die rest of the peninsula, but aban- 
doned the project in favor of a treaty with the Byzantine em- 
peror. Thereby he secured the hand of a Greek princess for his 
eldest son, together with the promise of the southern Italian 
duchies as her marriage portion. The remaining years of his 
life the king devoted primarily to ecclesiastical reform and, 
thanks to his control of the papacy, he eventually obtained the 
erection of a new archbishopric at Magdeburg, with jurisdic- 
tion over the Slavic marches to the east. Dying in 973, he left 
a magnificent heritage to his son, Otto II, who had already been 
crowned emperor as well as king. 

To understand the policy of Otto the Great is to under- Theme- 
stand that of his successors for over two hundred years. Thence- 
forth, generation after generation, the kings of Germany were Great 
to try to rival Charlemagne, but few of them were to equal the 
success of Otto. Glorious as it was, his example proved the bane 
of German politics. Under its talented ruling house Saxony 
might have been made the nucleus of a powerful state with 
infinite possibilities of expansion to the east — or perhaps to the 
north, for as yet there were no Scandinavian kingdoms of any 
strength. Otto, however, chose to abandon Saxony and to at- 
tempt the government of Germany through personal control 
of the dukes, while he pursued imperial ambitions in Bur- 
gundy and Italy. For the sake of a pseudo-Roman grandeur, 
too many of the men who followed Otto on the throne forgot 
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to be German. Striving for an empire, they failed to secure 
even a duchy. 

With these remarks to serve as an introduction, the next 
century of German history can be passed over in brief out- 
line. Otto II ruled for only ten years (973-83). He put down 
several revolts, fought the Bohemians, and died in the midst 
of a futile compaign to enforce his claim to the southern duchies 
of Italy. His son Otto III {983-1002) lived only to be twenty- 
two. Brought up under the tutelage ol his Gieek mother, he 
spent all his time in Italy, where, surrounded by officials with 
Byzantine titles, he indulged in imperial play-acting while his 
kingdoms relapsed into anatchy. His one noteworthy act was 
the installation of Gerbert, his illustrious teacher, as Pope Sil- 
vester II.^ Since Otto III died without direct heirs, the mag- 
nates proclaimed Henry II, a grandson of Otto I’s bi other (see 
Table IV). Although his reign was not spectacular, he some- 
what restored the credit of the monarchy by devoting most of 
his time to the defense of Germany, which was now threatened 
by a new Slavic attack under the command of the Polish king. 
The latter, finally, was forced to submit and like the Bohemian 
king to recognize German overlordship. 

Witli the death of Henry II in 1024 the house of Saxony, by 
descent on the male side, came to an end; but the German 
electors, remaining loyal to the dynastic principle, chose a 
Franconian noble named Conrad, the great-grandson of Otto 
I’s daughter. So the new line of kings, known as the Salian or 
Franconian house, was merely the old under another name. 
There was no innovation either in tlieory or in practice. Con- 
rad put down several revolts, spent a year in Italy, secured the 
imperial crown, fought the Slavs, and reasserted German over- 
lordship in Poland and Bohemia. The outstanding event of 
his reign was the acquisition of a third royal crown, when the 
last king of Arles died without heirs in 1032. Seven years later 
Conrad's dominions passed to his son Henry III who, happily, 
enjoyed a rather uneventful reign (1039-56). Aside frem a 
minor war in Lorraine, his empire remained generally peace- 

Cetl^ertV contribution to European scholarship see below, pp 
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£ul, and externally it had no dangerous enemies. German in- 
fluence, already dominant in Poland and Bohemia, was now 
extended over Hungary, which had recently emerged as a Chris- 
tian kingdom. Altogether, Henry III held a magnificent pre- 
eminence in Europe: the speciousness of his imperial glory was 
not to be proved until it was inherited by his less fortunate son. 

Meanwhile a subject of the greatest impot lance had again 
been brought to the attention of Christian princes — the rela- 
tions, theoretical and actual, of church and state. So far as 
theory was concerned, an impressive mass of writing had al- 
ready accumulated, and in the following years it vras to be 
raised to mountainous proportions. Yet the fundamental argu- 
ments always remained the same and can be very briefly stated. 
The imperialist school continued to be fascinated by the tra- 
dition of Charlemagne, which was the tradition of the Roman 
Empire. The ecclesiastical system advocated by Otto I and his 
successors was substantially that of Justinian, Theodosius, and 
Constantine; the church, though permitted to decide matters 
of doctrine and to establish its own discipline, was a depart- 
ment of state. Like other departments, it was under the supreme 
control of the emperor, who held himself directly responsible 
to God. The ministers of the church, no less than lay officials, 
were imperial subjects: for men should "render unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar's.” As a matter of history, this was an 
excellent thesis. The question was: Could it be applied to the 
Europe of the eleventh century? The imperialist doctrine ig- 
nored the fact that the Christian world was no longer an em- 
pire except in imagination. It was to become increasingly 
doubtful whether the emperor could enforce any real author- 
ity even in those regions where his nominal sovereignty was 
recognized. An academic discussion might well appeal to memo- 
ries of Roman majesty. But how could such an appeal bring 
inspiration or security to western Europe? 

'To refute the imperialist claims, the champions of the papacy 
might vefy properly emphasise the demands of practical re- 
ligion. As ah intemittional organization, the church could not 
be Subject t® any State, whether or not the latter styled itself 
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an empire. The papacy owed its existence as a world power to 
its independence of any western Caesar. It was the dominance 
ol the Byzantine government that had constantly brought the 
patriarchs of Constantinople into conflict with the popes. Fur- 
thermore, the great fathers of the church, notably St. Augustine, 
had written eloquent books to prove that all political institu- 
tions were the consequence of Adam’s sin. If man had remained 
in his pristine innocence, there would be no evil in the world. 
And without evil there would be no need of governors, armies, 
police, courts, and penal laws. The state, therefore, was an 
ephemeral thing, necessary but not divine like the church. 
The latter was the immediate representative of God on earth. 
It held the sole power among men of distinguishing good from 
evil. And whatever authority Christ had conferred on His 
church could be lawfully exercised by its supreme head, the 
bishop of Rome. Must not, accordingly, the pope be recognized 
as the final arbiter of human affairs? 

The logic of the papal argument was hard to escape, once 
its premises had been admitted. In the eleventh century, how- 
ever, the church needed vastly more than logic — as will be seen 
from a sketch of its reinvigoration. 


The (eu- 
dalhation 
at the 
chwch 


S, THE RESTORATION OF THE PAPAL AUTHORITY 

r 

‘ Since the collapse of Charlemagne’s empire there had been 
no general reform of ecclesiastical institutions.’ Occasionally a 
wise ruler, like Alfred in England or Otto I in Germany, had 
^.been able to bring about a noteworthy improvement; but 
^J^roughout the greater part of Europe conditions had grown 
worse rather than better. jBishops, when they were not actually 
vicious, were commonly submerged in secular affairs; and in 
this respect even the popes set a bad example. Besides, ecclesi- 
astical properties and offices had often been turned into fiefs, 
to be secured by the methods that were everywhere in vogue 
among laymen. On all sides parishes, bishoprics, abbacies, and 
other preferments were solicited from patrons by means of 
Isuitahle presents. And the successful candidate naturally re- 
couped himself from his subordinates. Bishops charged priests 
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for ordination; the priests took fees from the people for the 
administration of the sacraments. The rule of celibacy for 
clergymen in the Roman phurch above the grade of sub-deacon 
was everywhere relaxed. Priests and bishops were frequently 
married, and so came to endow their children with estates that 
were supposed to maintain religious service^yPhe church, like 
the Carolingian kingdoms, was threatened with dispersion 
among a host of feudal dynasties. 

Inevitably, too, there had been a sad deterioration of monas- 
tic life. We have seen how Charlemagne, while virtually ap- 
pointing all abbots in his dominions, strove to preserve a high 
standard of religious discipline and so to improve Frankish 
civilization. Yet in any particular case the emperor’s wish was 
probably less important than the character of the abbot and the 
relative wealth of the monastery. In a richly endowed house, 
whose needs were supplied by peasants on outlying estates, the 
monk’s vow of individual poverty, as well as the manual labor 
prescribed by his rule, had no economic significance. Often 
enough the brothers lived in comparative luxury. Their build- 
ings — ^usually arranged about an arcaded cloister (see Plate 
XI) — ^would normally be of stone and would include, together 
with kitchens and storerooms, a dormitory, where they slept; a 
refectory, where they ate; a chapter house, where they met to 
discuss matters of common interest; and a church, where they 
celebrated the routine offices. Their abbot might well be more 
interested in politics or warfare than in the principles of St. 
Benedict. He might, indeed, be a mere layman who owed his 
position to royal patronage. Later, with the degradation of the 
church generally, conditions in the monasteries tended to go 
from bad to worse — until religious ideals were actually threat- 
ened with extinction. 

In the tenth century most persons seem to have taken the 
feudalization of the church quite for granted. Only a few 
purists denounced the marriage of priests as concubinage on 
the ground that they could not be lawfully wedded, and the 
buying of ecclesiastical preferment as simony — ^i.e., the sin of 
Simon Magus who had offered money- for the gift of the Holy 
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Spirit.** Such agitation, as we should expect, first gained signifi- 
cant headway in the cloister/ Long before the allegedly mystic 
year looo various religious eWabhshments had become famous 
as centers of zeal for a Christian revival, but only one of them 
was to achieve European prominence. This was the monastery 
of Cluny, founded with papal confirmation by the duke of 
Aquitainenn 910 According to the terms of its establishment, 
that famous abbey was to be strictly governed under the rule 
of St. Benedict; the monks were to choose whom they pleased as 
abbot without the intervention of any person; and the abbot 
thus elected was to he independent of all ecclesiastical authori- 
ties except the pope. The original Benedictine system had all 
too often resulted in domination by some local magnate and in 
the decadence of religious life. Now, as the new community 
acquired wide renown for purity and zeal, many ancient monas- 
teries became affiliated with it under priors named by the abbot 
of Cluny. The resulting group of houses, known as the Con- 
gregation of Cluny, eventually numbered over three hundred 
and exerted great influence throughout western Europe — princi- 
pally by means of preaching and political agitation, for the 
Cluniac monks paid little or no attention to scholarship. 

Worthy as it was, however, the cause of reform could have 
slight success without the backing of temporal authority, and 
most princes were reluctant to abandon established custom. The 
first noteworthy convert to the new religious movement was 
the emperor Henry III. On his accession in 1039 he immedi- 
ately undertook to remove all taint of simony rrom his court 
and to enforce the rule that no son of a priest could hold any 
honor under the crown. But Henry III never dreamed of 
relinquishing his control of ecclesiastical affairs. Like Charle- 
magne, he regarded the church as a department of the royal 
government, and by his official acts he soon demonstrated that 
in this respect no distinction would be made between Germany 
and Italy. Crossing the Alps in 1046, Henry was confronted by 
the unusual spectacle of three rivals claiming to be pope at the 
same time. This scandal he summarily ended by having all three 

* Atit, viii, 18 . 
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deposed in assemblies of the clergy. Then he procured the elec- 
tion of a German successor, and on the death of the latter he 
virtually appointed three other popes. Of them the second was 
Leo IX, whose pontificate marked the resumption by the papacy 
of spiritual leadership in Europe. 

In the first place, Leo peisonally launched a vigorous cam- Leolx 
paign to root out simony and clerical marriage, holding coun- 
cils for that purpose in Italy, France, and Germany. And while schism 
he was thus engaged in traveling about the country, he actively 
sought to restore the papal influence over the great prelates 
and temporal princes ol the west. Meanwhile the Norman con- 
quests in southern Italy had given rise to fresh unpleasantness 
with the Byzantine government. At first Leo thought to advance 
his interests at Constantinople by joining forces with the em- 
peror. But the Normans had no difficulty in defeating both 
the imperial and the papal armies. Then, while the pope’s atti- 
tude was still in doubt, the headstrong Michael Cerularius, 
patriarch of Constantinople, precipitated a religious crisis. Re- 
viving an ancient quarrel,* he denounced all the peculiar usages 
of the Latins and closed all churches in his capital where they 
were in force. Leo accordingly had no choice. Shortly before his 
death in 1054. he signed a peace with the Normans and excommu- 
nicated the patriarch. The latter, taking advantage of the 
vacancy at Rome, induced the weak emperor to reverse his 
policy and agree to the acts of a synod that formally condemned 
all followers of the Roman discipline. The schism between east 
and west, thus renewed in 1054, has remained unhealed down 
to the present and has had many evil consequences. The blame, 
no doubt, will always be differently assessed by persons of dif- 
ferent faiths, but in any case little of it can justly fall on Leo IX. 

The pontificate of Leo is also important for the rise of a Cr^wy 
remarkable Italian with a German name, Hildebrand, who be- 
came archdeacon under Nicholas II (1058-61). As the pope's 
chief assistant, Hildebrand is generally credited with two sig- 
nificant meastfre^ which were then enacted. One was the formal 
alliance with the Normans in southern Italy, recognizing Guis- 

*Sep STwVc, pi, Stop, 
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card’s conquests as a papal fief, blessing his brother’s expedition 
against the Moslems of Sicily, and assuring the pope of their 
armed support in case of a German attack upon Rome. The 
other was the famous electoral decree of the same year, 1059, 
which vested the control of papal elections in the cardinal 
clergy of Rome.® The new plan was merely the adaptation of 
a custom that was already widespread — having a bishop elected 
by the cathedral chapter, the clergy attached to the service of 
the bishop’s church. But at Rome the change was especially 
momentous in that the initiative in papal elections was given 
to the cardinal bishops, while the emperor was left with no 
function beyond that of confirming an accomplished act. 

The election of the Italian Nicholas II in 1058 had gone un- 
contested by the imperial court because Henry III had died 
two years earlier, leaving an infant son to succeed as Henry IV. 
During the minority Germany was administered by a regent — 
first tlie queen mother and then the archbishop of Cologne, who 
kidnaped the young king to secure control of the government. 
Again in 106 1 an Italian was proclaimed as Pope Alexander II, 
and under him Hildebrand continued to guide the papal policy, 
deciding among other important matters to bless the Norman 
duke’s conquest of England as a means of ousting a rebellious 
archbishop of Canterbury. Finally, in 1073, Hildebrand him- 
self was raised to the papal throne with the tumultuous acclaim 
of the Roman populace, and his accession as Gregory VII was 
promptly recognized by Henry IV. This action on the part of 
the king was due neither to weakness nor to a conciliatory 
temper. Henry was to prove himself a man of exceptional 
ability, inclined rather to violence than to moderation. At the 
moment, however, he was fully occupied with a dangerous 
revolt in Saxony. It was not until later, after he had crushed 
the Saxon rebels, that he revealed his true attitude towards the 
papal administration. 

Gregory is described by contemporaries as a small man with 
a weak voice. But his physique was no measure of his greatness. 

* Tbe cardinal bishops, priesu, and deacons are by definition those vrho are 
closest to the hinge (cardo) oi Christendom, i e , Rome, 
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Though never called to lead armies or remake the map of 
Europe, he possessed the qualities of a bom commander and 
statesman. And the fact that his life was devoted to a lofty ideal 
gave him a moral grandeur that has been commonly wanting 
in generals and world-rulers. There can be as little question of 
his sincerity as of his experience. When Gregory said that 
through him one might hear the voice of St. Peter, he expressed 
a profound conviction. To him, as to St. Augustine, the prob- 
lem of church and state resolved itself into a matter of right and 
wrong; the powei that could absolve from sin must be superior 
to any other. A comparatively unlearned man, he based his 
policy on a few simple principles, to which he remained un- 
swervingly loyal. He wisely abstained from counsels of perfec- 
tion. Like the first Gregory, he realized that the most glorious 
advance had to be made step by step and that there ivas no easy 
formula for succeeding with all kinds of people. Whatever may 
have been said against him by his enemies, he had no fanatical 
desire for controveisy. His relations with William I® of England 
prove that he was quite willing to come to terms with a strong 
king who would keep faith with him. His conflict with Henry 
IV arose, not from an attachment to abstract theory, but from 
a very definite issue that could not be avoided. When con- 
fronted by such an issue, Gregory thought clearly and acted 
decisively. 

During the early years of his pontificate Gregory continued 
to give his chief attention to the campaign against simony and 
clerical marriage. In this he was stubbornly opposed by many 
bishops in Germany and Lombardy who had been appointed 
through the influence of the king. Even those who were not 
hostile to the proposed reforms obstructed the pope's efforts 
to enforce his direct authority. As Henry, plunged in political 
troubles and anxious to be crowned emperor, still maintained 
a submissive attitude, Gregory proceeded to suspend a number 
of German bishops for disobedience. Then, in 1075, he struck 
at what he considered another root of evil by prohibiting lay 
investiture. Although rulers might keep some influence over 

0 See below, pp. 406 07, 
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ecclestiastical elections, no successlul candidate could be legally 
installed in office except by an ecclesiastic. But Henry was now 
gaining the upper hand in Saxony and displayed no eagerness 
to enforce the papal decree. Gregoiy, therefore, sent him a 
warning letter, threatening him with excommunication unless 
he at once proved his good faith by actively supporting the cause 
of reform. Dazzled by his Saxon triumph, Henry retorted by 
inspiring his bishops, early in 1076, to denounce the pope as a 
usurper and declare him unfit to occupy the Roman see. A royal 
letter to the same effect called Gregory a "false monk” and bade 
him come dorvn from the apostolic throne which he had secured 
through violence and ‘‘be damned through all the ages.” 

Gregory’s answer to this challenge could not be a matter of 
doubt. Every king, being human, was subject to the discipline 
of the church for his sins. Nearly seven hundred years earlier 
Ambrose of Milan had enforced that lesson against the mag- 
nificent emperor Theodosius. Henry had been warned to repent 
and to correct his ways. He had not only refused to do so but 
had attacked the divine authority of the Roman bishop. So 
Gregoiy, in language of admirable simplicity, declared Henry 
excommunicate and deprived of his regal power; his subjects, 
released from their oaths of fealty, were to elect another in his 
place. The very boldness of the pronouncement caused a tre- 
mendous sensation. Yet, if it had not been based on shrewd 
political calculation, it would have been no more than a heroic 
gesture. As it was. Gregory proved that he had clearly appraised 
the situation in Germany. The princes, already aroused by the 
threat of royal absolutism, welcomed the pope’s authorization 
of revolt. Meeting in the autumn of 1076, they declared Henry 
deposed unless he could secure absolution within a year and, 
being unable to agree on a rival candidate, postponed further 
action until they could reassemble under the presidency of 
the pope. 

By ^e end of 1076 Henry thus found his victory of the pre- 
vious year entirely undone. Virtually the whole nobility of the 
kingdom had turned against him; even the bishops, frightened 
by the consequences of their rash pronouncement, had hastened 
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to make submission at Rome. There was only one escape for the 
king: to prevent the union of his enemies, he had to swallow 
his pride and come to terms with the pope. Accordingly, in the 
last days of December, Henry set out on his humiliating jour- 
ney. Gregory, in the meantime, had started for Germany; but, 
hearing that Henry had already crossed the Alps, he fell back 
to Canossa, a Tuscan castle belonging to one of his staunch 
supporters. There the king appeared in January, 1077 — ^bare- 
footed and garbed in coarse wool. Gregory, as he tells us in his 
own letter, kept Henry waiting for tliree days; perhaps he was 
reluctant to abandon the dictatorship of German affairs. As a 
priest of the church, however, he had to receive the penitent 
and grant him absolution. This famous episode was hailed then, 
and has since been regarded, as a great moral triumph for the 
church. It proclaimed to the world that the papacy, within the 
lifetime of one man, had been rescued from its long decadence 
and raised to a new height of renown. Captivating the imagina- 
tion of Europe, the incident seemed to usher in a new and 
glorious age of Christian idealism. 

Otherwise the victory lay with Henry, who had now gained The tri- 
time to rebuild his fortunes. Although the rebels went ahead 
with their plans and set up a rival king, Henry was once more ideals 
in control of Germany by 1080. Again he broke with Gregory 
and, leading an army into Italy, took Rome, where he installed 
an anti-pope who crowned him emperor (1084). Faced by a 
renewed threat from Germany, Gregory was compelled to seek 
aid from his unscrupulous Norman vassals. In 1080 Robert 
Guiscard had received papal consent, not only to enlarge his fief 
by annexing various disputed territories, but also to invade the 
Balkan peninsula. Thereupon the great adventurer, with the 
able support of his son Bohemund, launched a drive which he 
hoped would carry him to the Byaantine throne. After taking 
Corfu and Durazzo, however, he ^d to abandon the campaign 
in order to check the advance of Henry IV. This the Normans 
did very effectively, and for good measure subjected the city of 
Rome to three days' pillage. When they left. Gregory in fear 
ofrrtipris^ls vyent with them— to die at Salerno in 1085. 
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days were spent in bitter despondency. At the end he is reported 
to have exclaimed: “I have loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity; therefore I die in exile.” 

Nevertheless, the cause for which he lived and died had 
suffered no lasting defeat Henry’s attempt to dominate Italy 
served only to weaken his hold on Germany, where insurrection 
followed insurrection and his own son eventually turned against 
him. Long before his death in the midst of this wi etched strug- 
gle the papacy had regained complete independence. And the 
ideals of Gregory VII, maintained by his successors, carried the 
Roman see to a new height of renown in the glorious Age of 
the Crusades. 


3. THE FIRST CRUSADE 

Towards the close of the eleventh century a number of factors 
combined to produce the great movement known as the crusade. 
Two of these factors have already been examined: the growth 
in France of a feudal aristocracy that tended to swarm into the 
surrounding regions and the emergence of a reformed papacy 
that ardently laid claim to the moral leadership of Europe. A 
third, the great commercial revival that brought to old cities 
a netv population eager for mercantile expansion, will be 
separately treated in the next chapter. A fourth, the rise of a 
Turkish power at the expense of the Byzantine Empire, must 
now receive attention. On many occasions the Byzantine state 
had shown remarkable ability to recover from apparent ruin — 
as under Heraclius, under Leo III, and, more recently, under 
the Macedonian house. At the death of Basil II in io«5 the 
imperial dominions had been extended to include Bulgaria on 
the north and Antioch on the south. Then ensued another re- 
lapse. The Macedonian line came to an end when the second 
of Basil’s daughters died unmarried in 1056. Thereafter the 
usual palace intrigues brought to the throne a series of very 
ordinary, if not incompetent, rulers. It was under them that 
Venice became entirely independent, that their other Italian 
provinces were lost to the Normans, and that the patriarch of 
Constantinople forced an open breach with the papacy. To cap 
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the climax, the Byzantine possessions in Asia were now endan- 
gered by a fresh Moslem offensive. 

The source of the danger was not the caliphate, which had 
long been helpless, but the Seljuk Turks — one of the many 
nomadic tribes that, adopting Mohammedanism, had entered 
the military service of Moslem princes in Khorasan (see Map 
VI). By 1038 Togrul Beg, grandson of Seljuk, had established 
himself as autonomous sultan of Nishapur, and in another 
seventeen years he had taken Bagdad, rescued the caliph from 
a local chieftain, and substituted his own control. Inheriting 
his father’s office in 1063, Alp Arslan (Brave Lion) completed 
the subjection of Persia and Armenia. And when the emperor 
Romanus IV rashly brought up his army to drive out the in- 
vaders, Alp Arslan annihilated it at Manzikert (loyi). The 
result of this one battle was not only the loss by the Byzantine 
Empire of all Asia Minor, except a few places on the coast, but 
also the destruction of its military power. Anatolia, which for 
hundreds of years had supplied the government with the best of 
its generals and civil servants, was now resettled by wild tribes- 
men from central Asia, and down to the present it has remained 
solidly Turkish. Alp Arslan, however, dirt not long survive his 
great victory. Dying in the next year, he was succeeded by Malik 
Shah (loya-ga), under whom the Seljuk power reached its 
height. While Asia Minor was organized as the sultanate of 
Roum (i.e., Rome), a new Turkish offensive was launched 
against Syria, the conquest of which was completed by 1080. So 
it came about that the successors of Romanus at Constantinople, 
unable to recover what they had lost or perhaps to defend what 
they still possessed, appealed to the pope for the aid of Latin 
Christendom. 

The appeal was well calculated to awaken interest at Rome, The 
for the papacy had already been led to champion a variety of 
warlike enterprises in the west. A gieat offensive against the 
Moors was still being waged by the Christian princes of Spain, 
and the church had aided enlistment for that holy cause by an 
offer of special indulgence— the promise to the recruit that 
whatever penance he had accnroulatted would be wholly or 
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largely remitted. Under a similar blessing the conquest o£ Sicily 
was being pushed to completion by Count Roger and his 
Normans. Moreover, the predecessors of Gregory VII had 
backed Duke William against a schismatic king of England, 
and Robert Guiscard against the schismatic Greeks of southern 
Italy. Gregory himself had gone so far as to approve Guiscard’s 
project for the reduction of the Byzantine Empire. Meanwhile 
a significant part in many of these conflicts had come to be 
taken by the greater Italian cities. The Venetians, in return 
for commercial advantages, gave valuable assistance to the 
Normans in Sicily. The Genoese and Pisans, despairing of any 
efiective action by king or emperor, combined their fleets 
against the Moslem pirates who had so long dominated the 
neighboring waters. Having taken the island of Sardinia, they 
extended their offensive operations along the coasts of Spain 
and Africa. Finally, in 1087, they compelled the emir of Tunis 
to grant them favorable terms by seizing his principal port — a 
victory that may be said to have definitely ended the Moslem 
control of the western Mediterranean. 

Active intervention in Byzantine affairs was, of course, never 
possible for Gregory VII. And his immediate successor was an 
elderly friend who survived him by only a few months. Then, 
in io88, the cardinals chose a younger and an abler man, the 
famous Urban II, The new pope was a noble of Champagne 
who had resigned a knightly career to become a monk at Cluny. 
There his talents had quickly distinguished him and he had 
been deputed for service at Rome. Having long been Gregory’s 
trusted assistant, he accepted the papal office as a solemn obliga- 
tion to carry out the ideals of his departed master. Everything, 
by a striking reversal of fortune, now seemed to contribute to 
the same end. In the face of constant distraction from Germany, 
the aging Henry IV abandoned all effort to control Italy. The 
death of Robert Guiscard, shortly following that of Gregory, 
had brought confusion to the duchy of Apulia; for the recog- 
inized heir, a brother of Bohemund, turned out to be incom- 
petent, Since 1081 the Byzantine throne had been occupied by 
Alexius Comnenus,, a cultured man of the world and a highly 
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successful intriguer rather than a soldier or a statesman. Thanis 
to the weakening of the Norman power, he was able to recover 
his lost positions on the Macedonian coast, but he was powerless 
to drive the Turks from Asia Minor. It was under such cir- 
cumstances that Alexius, thinking to secure a force of merce- 
nary adventurers, besought the aid of the pope and the western 
princes. 

This was Urban’s opportunity, and the use he made of it TheCoun- 
proved him to be a tvorthy disciple of Gregory VII. Instead of 

- , , ' ^ Of Oenofioitt 

an ordinary campaign to be waged by the Greek emperor for (1095) 

the reconquest of his Asiatic provinces. Urban dreamed of a 
magnificent Latin enterprise organired and conti oiled by the 
papacy — a great Christian offensive that should absorb and 
surpass the lesser offensives already begun. If successful, such an 
undertaking might restore to Alexius some of his lost terri- 
tories; that was a minor consideration. The main object was to 
unite all Christendom in a war to recover the Holy Land, thus 
ending the local conflicts that had so long distracted Europe 
and proclaiming a general pacification to be dictated by the 
church. In this latter respect Urban’s plan was no more revo- 
lutionary than in others. For over a century the clergy, espe- 
cially in France, had been engaged in a rather fruitless effort 
to check the excesses of feudal warfare. Despoilers of churches 
and ravagers of the poor were placed under a solemn curse, 
and sworn associations of nobles were set up to enforce the 
decree. More recently this so-called Peace of God had been sup- 
plemented by the Truce of God, a similar organization to assure 
peaceful week-ends by prohibiting all fighting between Thurs- 
day evening and Monday morning. If combined and amplified 
under papal leadership, would not all such movements be 
infinitely more effective? 

It was apparently in the summer of 1095 that Urban and his 
counselors decided on the action that was dramatically taken 
before the end of the year. After a sort of triumphal progress 
through northern Italy, he crossed the Alps into France, where 
he spent marly weeks investigating local conditions- Finally, in 
November?, he held i isduncil at Clermont, tho chief dty of 
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Auvergne, to which the clergy and nobility streamed from all 
directions. There Urban, a Frenchman speaking in the ver- 
nacular to a French audience, delivered his epoch-making ap- 
peal. The Turks, he reminded his hearers, had but recently, 
after almost destroying the By/antine Empire, seized the holy 
places in Palestine. What a noble work it rvould be to rescue 
the Lord’s sepulcher from their foul hands I And who should 
assume this most sacred obligation if not the Franks — a people 
long distinguished for purity of faith, and a people famed be- 
yond all others for prowess in arms? Here, crowded in by sea 
and mountain, they inhabited a country that hardly produced 
enough food to support them; there, on the contrary, lay the 
Promised Land of Israel, "flowing with milk and honey.’’ Let 
them cease from their murderous wars and dissensions. Let 
them rather join in one blessed enterprise, to wrest from the 
infidel the lands defiled by his presence, knowing that God 
would grant them not merely a rich earthly reward but also 
imperishable glory in the kingdom of heaven. So Urban con- 
cluded, and the entire assemblage, we are told, shouted as with 
one voice, "Dieu le veut — God wills itl” 

How shrewdly Urban had calculated his chance of success 
was proved by the event. Thanks to the pope's untiring efforts, 
thousands soon vowed adherence to the sacred cause. Each of 
them, as prescribed by the church, marked his new status by 
sewing on his garments a cross made of cloth. Thus the volun- 
teer became known as a croisi, and his expedition as a croi- 
sade, or crusade. Every crusader, together with his family and 
all his possessions, was brought under the protection of the pope 
and, by a plenary indulgence, he was assured of Immediate 
entrance into paradise if he died in the course of the war. To 
heighten the general enthusiasm there now appeared many un- 
olQBcial preachers, of whom the most famous was Peter the 
Hermit, Under their fervent exhortation, indeed, the crusading 
movement tended to get out of control. Crowds of ill-armed 
persons, without adequate funds or competent leadership, 
Started on a mad pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Their march 
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across the Balkan peninsula was attended by many disorders, 
and of those who reached Constantinople the majority, on 
rashly advancing into Asia Minor, were killed by the Turks. 

The few survivors who reached Palestine did so. by awaiting 
the principal host. 

The commanders of the host were all French, being actual Nature 
barons of France or the relatives and associates of such persons. 

This, as Urban had clearly realized, was quite inevitable it his host 
project was to succeed. The most famous exploits of the pre- 
vious years had been carried out by French armies, and little 
co-operation could be expected from Henry IV and his German 
followers. In the absence of Philip I,'^ whose notorious life had 
led to a renewal of his excommunication at Clermont, the 
Capetian house was represented by his brother Hugh, count 
of Vermandois. William II of England,® being occupied with 
domestic problems, was quite willing to leave any distant ex- 
pedition to his brother Robert, duke of Normandy, and his 
brother-in-law Stephen, count of Blois. None of these three 
crusaders, it soon appeared, was equal in ability to Robert, 
count of Flanders, the son of a renowned adventurer who had 
already made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. And the neighboring 
house of Boulogne contributed no less than three important 
chiefs; Eustace, Godfrey, and Baldwin, of whom the second had 
been appointed by Henry IV to the undesirable duchy of Lower 
Lorraine.® An imposing contingent from southern France was 
headed by Raymond, count of Toulouse, who enjoyed a great 
reputation on account of his piety, wealth, and experience in 
the Spanish wars. Nevertheless, the best general among the 
Christian forces was unquestionably Bohemund, son of Robert 
Guiscard. Having seen action in Italy, Sicily, and Greece, he 
was familiar with the peoples of those countries and, to some 
extent, with their languages. Since Guiscard’s duchy had been 
inherited by a brother of Bohemund, he had no great expecta- 
tions at home and was naturally attracted by the crusade as a 

r See above, p. S44. ^ 

s Sec below, pp. 403-01. 

a See bdow, p. 408, 
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fresh opportunity for eastern conquest. With him went another 
Haute ville soldier of fortune, his nephew Tancred. 

From the list of the foremost crusaders the character of then 
followers may readily be imagined. On the whole, the Christian 
host of 1096 was much like those which had earlier fought in 
Spain, England, and southern Italy. It differed mainly in the 
fact that, instead of being enlisted for the service of a secular 
prince, it was mustered under the supreme command of the 
papacy. Previously the church had blessed various enterprises 
launched by other authorities; now it was directing a vast cam- 
paign of its own. This in itsell was eloquent testimony to the 
might of the oiganization headed by Urban II. Yet the men who 
were to put his plan into execution remained distinct individ- 
uals. Among them there might be a few idealists who found 
their chief inspiration in mystic religion. And the multitude 
of knights, being quite sincere in their faitlt, could easily be 
induced under momentary enthusiasm to forget all worldly 
motives. It is more than coincidence, however, that the prin- 
cipal gainers from the crusade were to be hard-headed adven- 
turers like the Norman Bohemund and shrewd merchants like 
the shipowners of Genoa and Pisa. Such men the papacy might 
for a time be able to use, but could it really dominate them? 

That question had as yet not arisen when the various sec- 
tions of the crusading host started east in the autumn of 1096. 
Arrangements had already been made that all groups should 
converge on Constantinople, where the emperor Alexius had 
promised to furnish money, provisions, and additional troops. 
Godfrey of Lorraine, together with various French contingents, 
followed the route down the Danube that had been used by the 
earlier bands of irregulars. Raymond of Toulouse, after passing 
the Alps into Lombardy, proceeded along the Dalmatian coast 
until he struck the main highway from Durazzo through Mace- 
donia. The same highway was chosen by the rest of the leaders, 
but to reach it they sailed from the Norman ports in southern 
Italy. There were many delays and various open conflicts be- 
tween Greeks and Latins before all had assembled at the ren- 
(tezvQus. In particular, a violent altercation broke out between 
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Alexius and the chiefs whom he sought to enroll for his service. 

He would not provide for their further progress until all did 
homage to him for whatever lands they might conquer, and to 
this demand a good many objected. Nevertheless, all finally 
agreed to some sort of oath; so, in the spring of logy, the Chris- 
tian army crossed into Asia to deliver its first attack on the 
Moslems. 

Medieval chroniclers, who have been followed by various Eastward 
modern writers, exuberantly reckoned the crusaders by hun- 
dreds of thousands. Such numbers, if our estimate is restricted 
to knights, must be divided by ten. Although to our eyes an 
army of twenty to thirty thousand is not impressive, it was 
tremendous for the eleventh century. And it could hardly be 
matched by the local Turkish emirs; for all Moslem unity in 
Asia had again vanished after the death of Malik Shah. The 
Christians, therefore, had a good prospect of success if they 
could hold together; but it soon appeared that they were by no 
means united in their counsels. TTie mutual distrust of the 
Greeks and Latins was nearly equaled by that of the southern 
and northern French, and it was only for brief moments that the 
bitter rivalries of so many feudal chieftains could be submerged 
by religious enthusiasm. In June, 1097, Nicaea fell and was 
immediately given to the emperor. Then, while the latter di- 
verted his forces to conquer the iEgean coast, the crusaders 
struck bravely across the interior of Anatolia. Despite the 
unaccustomed heat and a grave shortage of food, they main- 
tained their advance, routing tlie Turks at Doryl«um in July 
and by September crossing the Taurus Mountains into Cilicia. 

Here, on the very border of the Promised Land, the host Capture 
began to disintegrate. While Tancred. nephew of Boheraund. 
entered Tarsus, Baldwin of Boulogne invaded the upper (loM) 
Euphrates valley, where he eventually secured Edessa. The rest 
of the crusaders spent the winter before the walls of Antioch, 
vainly awaiting the support of Alexius who had foolishly turned 
back with a gtoup of deserters from the Christian camp. It was 
the arrival, of an Italian fleet with supplies and siege engines 
that endedf the emsadets’ plight in the spring of 1098, Antioch 
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was now closely invested and on June 3, thanks to the general- 
ship and diplomacy of Bohemund, it surrendered — ^five days 
before a large relieving force was brought up by the emir of 
Mosul. But Bohemund again distinguished himself by leading 
a counter-attack that drove off the besieging Turks (June a8). 
This battle was decisive in many ways. In the first place, it 
produced an open breach between the Latins and the Greeks. 
Bohemund, defying the emperor who had abandoned the cru- 
saders in their hour of need, obtained definite title to the prin- 
cipality of Antioch. Because of the Roman-Greek schism, the 
pope found no occasion for intervening on behalf of the dis- 
credited Alexius. And since the ships of Genoa and Pisa had 
now established direct contact with Syria, Constantinople no 
longer dominated communications with the west. The crusade 
tlius became an independent Latin venture, the course of which 
was left to be determined by the generals in the field. 

The The battle also precipitated a bitter quarrel between Bohe- 

mund and Raymond of Toulouse, who had himself been eager 

Holy Lance to Tule at Antioch and who now, in the face of the northern 
French party, espoused the cause of Alexius. Besides, the south- 
ern French attributed the victory, not to the generalship of 
Bohemund, but to the power of a sacred relic — the lance which 
had pierced the side of the crucified Christ and which, as the 
result of a vision, had recently been discovered by Peter Bar- 
tholomew, a follower of Raymond. The Normans, of course, 
scoffed at this alleged miracle, intimating that their rivals had 
simply uncovered what they had already buried. Even after 
the host had resumed its march on Jerusalem, dissension still 
raged. At last, during a halt on the coast, Peter Bartholomew 
agreed to undergo ordeal by fire to prove the truth of his state- 
ments. Clad only in a shirt and bearing the Holy Lance, he 
actually walked into a heap of fiercely blazing olive branches 
and emerged on the other side. Twelve days later he died, in 
consequence, said his friends, of excited handling by the crowd; 
in consequence, said his enemies, of natural burning by the fiit- 
So the dispute continued as before — a remarkable commentary 
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on the mixture of religion and politics that characterized the 
whole crusade. 


In spite of all distractions, however, the Christian host Capture 
eventually found itself encamped before Jerusalem. Now all 

( 1099 ^ 
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was again harmony. And now, thanks to the co-operation of the 
Italian cities, there was a plentiful supply of materials arid 
trained men for conducting a siege. On July 15, less than six 
wfeeks afppr the enraptured crusaders had first sighted the Holy 
City, its walls were stormed. One week later Godfrey of Lor- 
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laine, whose foices had led the final assault and who had re- 
mained somewhat aloof from the previous wrangling, was 
proclaimed Defender of the Holy Sepulcher. And on August i? 
the success of his rule was assured by his victory at Ascalon over 
a formidable Egyptian army. Strangely enough, the man who 
had launched the great enterprise survived but did not live to 
celebrate its triumphant conclusion. Urban II died at Rome on 
July ag, just before the glad news arrived that Jerusalem had 
fallen. 

The success of the crusade had, of course, enormous reper- 
cussion throughout Europe. All Christendom rang with the 
deeds of the heroes who had participated, and for many genera- 
tions their example remained a potent influence upon the 
chivalry of tlie west. But, above all, the victory was logically 
reflected in the exaltation of the power that had conceived the 
undertaking. It was more than coincidence that the mediaeval 
papacy attained its height during the Age of the Crusades, 
Deepening knowledge of mediteval civilization has, to be sure, 
made it impossible to regard all the major developments of 
the twelfth century as effects of the crusade. Yet in itself it was 
a very wonderful event, and one that richly illustrates the 
thoughts and habits of contemporary Europe. Leaving tlie ulti- 
mate significance of the crusade for treatment in subsequent 
chapters, we may simply note here that its immediate result in 
the east was the organization of four Latin states. These, extend- 
ing from nofth to south, were the county of Edessa, originally 
held by Baldwin of Boulogne; the principality of Antioch, 
which passed from Bohemund to Tancred; the county of 
Tripolis, finally created as a sop for Raymond of Toulouse; 
and the kingdom of Jerusalem, which carried with it a theoret- 
ical superiority over the other three (see Map XI). The first 
man to rule at Jerusalem, as we have seen, was Godfrey of 
Lorraine, though without the royal title. It was his brother 
Baldwin who, on moving from Edessa, was formally crowned 
as king on Chnstmas-day, jioo. Por the first time since the 
decay of ancient Rome Europe had carried out a great offensive 
against Asia. 



CHAPTER Xni 

THE GROWTH OF THE TOWNS 


1. THE REVIVAL OF COMMERCE 

Of the many centuries that had eiapsed since the disruption Evidences 
of the Roman Empire, the eleventh was the first to witness 
positive signs of economic recovery in western Europe. There ncovay 
was then, for one thing, a noteworthy increase of population. 

Armies of younger sons made possible the great feudal expedi- 
tions into Britain, Spain, Sicily, and Palestine that have been 
described in previous chapters. At the same time we hear of a 
greatly enhanced commercial activity, of new trading settle- 
ments along highways and water routes, of projects to expand 
the cultivated area by draining swamps and clearing forests, 
and of the rural colonization that accompanied such projects. In 
the later Roman period a vicious cycle of impoverishment and 
depopulation had brought ruin to whole provinces of the em- 
pire. Now the reverse process brought renewed prosperity. The 
cause was assuredly no increase in human fecundity. It was not 
that the men of the eleventh century had more offspring, but 
that more of their offspring were permitted to survive and 
have offspring of their own. More jobs made it possible for 
more people to live, and the needs of these people led in turn to 
the appearance of still more jobs. 

As usual when economic phenomena are concerned, it is 
hard tb say precisely what was cause and what was result. We 
may, however, be reasonably certain of a few relationships: 
that the increase of agricultural production was necessitated by 
the growth of new trading centers, where the population was 
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dependent on imported food; and that, of course, these centers 
arose to meet the demands of reviving commerce. We may also 
find significance in the fact that the tenth century was a period 
of political stabilization — ^marked by the emergence of new and 
efficient states, the absorption of the Vikings and Hungarians 
into the European system, and the organization of French soci- 
ety on a feudal basis. But the problem of how and why the Dark 
Age was succeeded by the marvelous Age of the Crusades is too 
complex to be taken up in an introductory sketch. The inter- 
action of economic, political, and cultural developments must 
be left for later discussion, our present attention given to pre- 
liminary questions regarding trade routes, mercantile coloniza- 
tion, and the rise of the class known as bourgeois. 

In the first place, it should be remembered that we are 
dealing primarily with the Latin world — the countries domi- 
nated by tlie Roman church, which were mainly Italy, France, 
the British Isles, Scandinavia, Germany, and the adjacent bor- 
derlands. To the east lay the Greek world, consisting of the 
Byzantine Empire together with the Slavic states under its 
cultural influence: principally Serbia, Bulgaria, and Russia. To 
the south was the great Moslem world, which at its height in- 
cluded Spain, most of the Mediterranean islands, Roman Africa, 
Egypt, Syria, and other vast territories in Asia. The Moslems 
were thus able, when they chose, to prevent all direct contact 
between Christian Europe and the far east, to force all trade 
between those regions to pass through their hands. And their 
control of Spain and Morocco broke the Latin world into two 
reaches of seacoast joined only by overland communications: a 
southern area on the Mediterranean and a northern area ex- 
tending from the Bay of Biscay to the Baltic. 

The center of the southern area was of course Italy, from 
which in the days of Roman prosperity lines of traffic had 
crossed the sea in all directions. But for many centuries regular 
trade had ceased to flow along most of the ancient routes — 
interrupted, as it was, by the piracy of barbarian peoples, by 
the political separation of east and west, and finally by the 
Moslem conquests. In this respect Charlemagne's pseudo- 
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empire, being essentially a creation of the mainland, had 
brought no improvement; and its collapse in the ninth century, 
together with the continued decline of the Byzantine power, 
had encouraged a fresh series of Moslem offensives. Under such 
conditions Italian shipping had all but disappeared. The one 
notable exception was provided by Venice, the new commercial 
city that arose on Byzantine soil at the head of the Adriatic. 

Then, in the first half of the eleventh century, a holy war against 
the Moslem on the sea was launched by the Genoese and Pisans, 
who thus gained rich trading advantages in Corsica, Sardinia, 

Sicily, and Africa. And witli tlie crusade the Italian merchants 
found themselves in position to reopen direct communications 
with Syria, carrying eastward the armies of pilgrims with their 
horses and necessary supplies, and bringing westward cargoes 
of oriental products. 

This revival of the old sea routes linking Europe, Asia, and Roads and 
Africa inevitably brought new life to the land and river routes 
that ran north from Italy. The great Roman highways, which 
had originally been built to join the capital with the provinces, 
included two coast roads: one from Genoa to Marseilles and 
Spain, the other from Aquileia to Trieste and Dalmatia. Be- 
tween them extended fanwise two sets of roads across the Alps: 
those crossing by the western passes to the valley of the Rhone 
and those crossing by the eastern passes to the upper valleys of 
the Rhine and Danube. Thence other paved highways paral- 
leled the military frontiers and led through Gdul to the ports 
of the Atlantic and the North Sea. But, whenever possible, the 
mediasval merchant preferred to travel by water, restricting his 
overland carrying to short journeys between rivers. So the 
Garonne, Loire, Seine, Somme, Scheldt, Meuse, and Rhine pro- 
vided important routes to the west and northwest; the Ems, 

Weser, Saale, and Elbe to the north (see Map XII). 

In ancient times the waters of the Atlantic had been slightly The 
used for commerce. The only northern sea route that the ””***“” 
Romans had found indispensable was the one crossing the 
Channel to Britain. But by the eleventh century enormous 
changes had been made in the political map of Europe. Beyond 
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the Rhine what had been a wilderness inhabited by savage 
tribes had now been brought within the pale of Christendom, 
as had much of the Slavic borderland, northern Britain, lie- 
land, and parts of Scandinavia. In the ninth century the Vikings 
had appeared on the continent as pillagers and destroyers; dur- 
ing the next two hundred years tliey had been absorbed into 
older stales or had founded new and vigorous states of then 
own, while their fleets had been diverted from piracy to peaceful 
trade. Thus the waterways of the Viking freebooters now served 
as commercial links connecting tlie lands bordering on the 
Baltic and the North Sea. And through the mediation of the 
Russians, who controlled the so-called Varangian route from the 
Dnieper to the Gulf of Finland, the northern region was 
brought into economic contact with the Black Sea and the Cas- 
pian, and so with the Arab and Byzantine Empires. 

In the histoiy of the world the commercial prominence of 
Italy was no new phenomenon. The unprecedented develop- 
ment was rather that which now took place in the northwest. A 
glance at the map will show how Flandeis served as tire focal 
point for the great routes of the eleventh century. Goods 
brought by land and water through central France, down the 
Rhine, westward from the Baltic, or eastward from the British 
Isles, all easily converged on the little maiquisate founded in 
the ninth century by Baldwin Iron-Arm. In Roman times that 
district had been largely uninhabited, being held merely as a 
military frontier. Now, on the contrary, it rapidly became a 
great center of population and wealth, a source of enormous 
power for its fortunate rulers, and on that account the object 
of wars and political intrigues that have continued down to our 
own day. Of secondary economic importance in the northwest 
region were Picardy, Normandy, tlie middle Rhine valley, the 
lie de France, and England. Central France remained back- 
ward, but the French Mediterranean coast, advantageously 
situated between Spain and Italy, tended to share the prosperity 
of the latter two countries. 

The connection between these developments and the revival 
of Urban life in western Europe is obvious. On all sides towns 
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and trade grew up together. No important trade route could 
exist apart from towns, and every great town arose on a trade 
route. This connection serves to explain many important facts. 

The outstanding features of urban life, which were to have 
profound influence on the culture of Latin Christendom, were 
very new in the Age of the Crusades. By the close of the twelfth 
century scores of communities in western Europe were enjoying 
extensive liberties, sometimes including rights of self-govern- 
ment. Two hundred years earlier such privileged communities 
had not existed. What amounted to a social revolution had been 
produced by economic advance during the intervening period. 

Some writers, it is true, have traced the municipal institutions 
of the Middle Ages back to Roman tradition or to the primitive 
customs of the Germans, but careful analysis of the problem 
indicates that they have been misled by treacherous words. 

We have already seen that the “cities’* of the Carolingian The trans- 
Empire could have been little more than military and adminis* 
trative centers. And the fortifications erected by kings and dticsand 
princes in the ninth and tenth centuries were hardly towns in burim 
our sense of the word. Whether situated in France, Germany, 
or England, and whether called chateau, burg, or borough 
such a fortress had few if any urban features. Even when a 
walled area included an official market, the latter was by itself 
insufficient to support a mercandle population of any consider- 
able size. Some trade, of course, persisted all through the Dark 
Age, but the professional merchant and the free artisan re- 
mained very exceptional. By the twelfth century the situation 
had been radically changed. Thenceforth, through the influ- 
ence of revived commerce, cities tended to become truly urban 
centers. At the same time “borough” (burg, bourg) acquired 
the meaning of a privileged town, tire citizen of which was 
known as a burgess, burgher, or bourgeois. That these words 
all came to denote a townsman, rather than the defender of a 
fort, resulted from the transformation of the place whete he 
lived. Although most of the pertinent evidence is contained in 
charters and other documentary sources, much valuable infor- 
mation in this connection has of recent years been obtained 
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through the study of local topography. By examining the traces 
of early fortifications and other archteological remains, we may 
often find out when and how a particular town developed. 

The Roman city of Cologne, for example, was a walled rec- 
tangle of approximately 239 acres, in one corner of which only 
a small remnant of the ancient population continued to live 


Roman Wall 
Tenth Century Addition 



throughout the period that followed the barbarian invasions. 
By the opening of the eleventh century, however, a new settle- 
ment of merchants had appeared on the bank of the Rhine 
outside the wall. Within another hundred years three additional 
suburbs had been fortified, and finally, in 1180, a new wall was 
erected to enclose an area of about three times that of the 
original city (see Figure 18). Scores of other communities can be 
proved to have grown in much the same way. Along routes 
that had earlier been used by the Romans it was natural that 
the new settlements should be formed in or about the old cities 
or camps of the Romans. In more recently organized states, 
where no such positions existed, the settlers were attracted tr 
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other centers, usually the castles of the local prince. Par- 
ticularly fine examples of such development can be seen in the 
great towns of Flanders: Ghent, Bruges, Arras, Ypres, Saint- 
Omer, and others. What is still called the Vieux-Bourg (Old 
Burg) at Ghent was the primitive fortress of the count — a trian- 
gle of about twenty-five acres at the intersection of two rivers. 



But the town of Ghent grew from the New Burg or Port — a 
trading quarter that by the eleventh century had appeared 
across the river to the south. When surrounded by a wall in 
H94, it had already come to include over two hundred acres, 
and this was only the beginning of a rapid expansion that, with 
occasional interruption, has continued down to the present 
(see Figure 19), 

Throughout France and Italy most mediaeval towns will be 
found, like Cologne, to have developed on the sites of old 
Roman cities, and a similar origin can of course be attributed 
to a number of F.n glish towns: London, York, Lincoln, Canter- 
bury, Exeter, Windbester, and others. Beyond the Rhine, how- 
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ever, most of the German towns developed, like Ghent, in con- 
junction with an earlier burg, as is often testified by their names 
(Magdeburg, Merseburg, Quedlinburg, etc.). And the early 
history of many English boroughs — e.g., Bristol, Nottingham, 
Oxford, and Noiwich — ^also resembled that of the Flemish 
towns. Occasionally a fortified cathedral or abbey served as the 
nucleus of an extensive urban settlement — as at Durham, Bury 
St. Edmunds, V^relai, and St. Gall. But without the advantage 
of a good commercial location, neither church nor castle nor 
Roman fortress could ever become more than it had been in the 
previous age. Towns grew up in mediteval Europe precisely 
as they have grown up in modern America, through the opera- 
tion of natural forces that no one could entirely foresee or con- 
trol. Although kings and princes frequently tried to create 
towns by deliberate planning, it was only rarely that their 
experiments produced urban communities of the first rank. The 
majority of the new foundations {villes neuves) remained com- 
paratively small. 

By whatever process the result was attained, the typical town 
of the later Middle Ages appears to have been essentially a 
mercantile settlement — a colony of persons engaged in com- 
merce and allied activities. Only a restricted number of the 
inhabitants would be merchants in our sense of the word. The 
mass of the townsmen would be rather artisans and laborers. 
Many, in fact, would still be employed in agriculture, for the 
increase of the population inevitably stimulated the production 
of food and raw materials in. the immediate neighborhood. And 
since transportation by land depended largely on domestic 
animals, wide pastures remained a vital necessity. In spite of its 
rural features, however, the town was economically very distinct 
from the simple village. The town had a continuous market, 
where an increasing number of persons made a living through 
buying and selling at a profit. There a man could earn enough 
for himself and his family through his craft alone, and so become 
entirely independent of any manorial organization. In the 
Sjmaller towns, which served chiefly as distribution centers for 
agricultural produce, a limited number of manufacturers could 
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exist merely by supplying the local residents with articles of 
daily use — such as clothing, leather goods, tools, and food. 
Occasionally some community, becoming famous for the excel- 
lence of its work, would export manufactures to far distant 
lands and accordingly develop industry on a much larger scale. 

Pre-eminent among such communities came to be the cities sea trade 
of Italy and Flanders, but originally their prosperity depended ships 
rather on their location with regard to the great trade routes 
by sea and land. Business always flourished where cargoes had 
to be unloaded for trans-shipment, and in this respect seaports 
or places towards the mouths of rivers tended to have the advan- 
tage. For example, we find among the outstanding mediasval 
towns Venice, Pisa, Genoa, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Rouen, 

Ghent, Li^ge, Cologne, Bremen, Hamburg, London, Yoik, and 
Bristol. And it should be noted that important towns like Arras, 

Bruges, and Lubeck, which the modern maps show apart from 
navigable water, were situated on streams readily ascended by 
mediaeval ships. Much trading continued to be carried on in 
long fast boats propelled by oar. Sudi were the galleys of the 
Mediterranean, as well as the Viking ships of the north, and 
they were all of very shallow draft. For bulky cargoes slow 
round-built sailingnships were preferable, but even these re- 
mained comparatively small in northern waters The largest 
were those constructed by the Genoese and Venetians for use 
on the crusades — with two or even three decks, and with laised 
“castles" at bow and stem to accommodate noble passengers. 

By the thirteenth century such vessels were sometimes a hun- 
dred feet in length, with a beam of nearly half that amount. 

During the earlier period we have very scanty information Gilds 
concerning the life and habits of merchants on land. The roads, 
we know, were so bad that wagons were of little use and goodi 
had to be carried on pack animals. Many regions, furthermore, 
were Infested by robbers, and every feudal boundary was made 
the excuse for collection of tolls. Under these conditions mer- 
chants came to travel in bands, accompanied by escorts of armed 
men. And since journeys of this sort entailed careful plannit^ 
and a considerabje outlay of money, they naturally led to the 
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organization of merchant unions called gilds or hanses. Such 
associations are first definitely heard of in the twelfth century, 
when princes came to guarantee their liberties in formal 
charters. By that time, however, many gilds tvere already old, 
holding valuable privileges in widely separated countries. At 
London, for instance, the Flemings, the men of Cologne, and 
the men of Rouen were enjoying special rights long before the 
Norman Conquest. 

Another prominent feature of reviving commerce in twelfth- 
century Europe was the fair. The rural market, normally held 
once a week for the exchange of local products, played no part 
in the distribution of articles imported from abroad. The men 
who engaged in that business needed larger gatherings attended 
by merchants from all the neighboring towns. Religious festivals 
might provide occasions that could be turned to profitable 
advantage by merchants; but as a rule the fair owed its formal 
establishment to a territorial prince, who guaranteed special 
protection to all persons coming to a certain place at a certain 
time every year. Annual fairs, each lasting for several days, 
were eventually organized in series; so that the great traders 
arranged their trips in order to attend as many as possible. Thus 
they disposed of merchandise in large quantities, while small 
dealers obtained stocks for resale or for use in manufacture, 
and the lord of the fair got a handsome revenue from stallage, 
the fees charged for displaying goods in stalls. 

With regard to the articles distributed, nothing more than 
a brief indication can be attempted here. A large proportion 
of the finer manufactures still came from the Moslem countries 
of Spain, Africa, and Asia — especially silks, rugs, and other 
luxurious fabrics; damascened arms and armor; and artistic 
products in the precious metals, ivory, earthenware, and other 
materials. The demand for oriental spices, drugs, dyes, per- 
fumes, and gems was constant, and was greatly stimulated by 
the crusades. Many of our common words, by their derivation 
from the Arabic or Persian, show that they originally denoted 
imports from the east:^ e.g., sugar, syrup, cotton, satin, damask, 

^ See above, p. saG. 
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muslin, crimson, scarlet, azure, lilac, spinach, artichoke, orange, 
lemon, apricot, camphor, and saffron. By the twelfth century, 
however, the Moslem cities were coming to be rivaled by those 
of Italy. Venice, in particular, soon became famous for glass- 
making, metal-working, and other skilled crafts. By that time, 
too, the woolen cloth of Flanders was finding a ready market 
throughout Europe. Other regions of the north and west ex- 
ported principally food and raw materials. There was a flour- 
ishing trade in salt, which was obtained either from mines or 
from marshes on the seacoast. Iron was in great demand. Stone 
and wood were scarce in some countries. French merchants 
carried wine to England and returned with wool and hides. The 
Germans from the Baltic brought oriental goods that had been 
transported across Russia, as well as furs, lumber, naval stores, 
and amber. 

It was in connection with this sort of trade that the towns 
developed in the twelfth century. Even the greatest of them 
were still commercial rather than industrial — and they would 
not seem very great to us. In those days a city of twenty-five 
thousand was relatively huge. Yet even the ordinary town, of 
from five to ten thousand, was an island of privilege sharply 
contrasted with the surrounding country^/ 

8. ELEMENTARY BOURGEOK LIBERTIES 

Many European writers, especially those devoted to legal 
study, have attempted to show that the towns of their own 
respective countries were based upon some sort of national trait 
or custom. Such a notion is unquestionably wrong. The differ- 
ences that existed among mediteval towns were due. not to 
national or racial peculiarities, but to historical circumstance 
and environment. Despite political and linguistic variations, 
the urban institutions of the Middle Ages were fundamentally 
the same throughout wide regions. It is quite possible, for ex- 
ample. to consider the liberrics of townsmen in northwestern 
Europe as a single subject. On the other hand, it would be 
hazardous to extend such generalization into the Mediterranean 
region. The Greek and Moslem cities belonged to worlds that 
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wei’e akogeUier foreign to the Carolingian lands. Some parts of 
Italy had never lost contact with the Byzantine Empire. In spite 
of other differences, northern and southern Spain remained 
economically akin. And the southernmost provinces of France 
were in many ways more closely related to Italy and Spain than 
to the Capetian domain. 

In the following pages a more comprehensive picture of 
urban development may be obtained by examining each of these 
countries separately; as a preliminary, it will be simpler to 
restrict attention to the northwest. And within that region it 
will be convenient to begin, not with the big towns, but with 
the little ones. The former, having developed rapidly in the 
eleventh century, needed no written guarantees of elementary 
privileges in the twelfth, when such grants became usual. Their 
charters were commonly restricted to the definition of excep 
tional or newly acquired rights. For a detailed account of funda- 
mental bourgeois liberties we must rather turn to a vtlle neuve. 
Such a town was a deliberately planned foundation. Inspired 
by the example of old and prosperous communities, some prince 
would seek to establish a similar source of revenue within his 
own territory. With the advice and financial support of business 
men, he would select a good site, lay out a market-place with 
streets leading into it, put up a church and other structures, 
and then offer inducements to prospective settlers by means of 
a solemn charter. 

A document of this sort would naturally emphasize the ad- 
vantages that townsmen everywhere insisted on. Indeed, if we 
compare the hundreds of foundation charters that have been 
preserved, they are found to bear a strong family resemblance. 
By analyzing several of the earlier grants, we may gain an intro- 
duction to all. The first successful experiment in urban coloni- 
zation to be carried out by a German prince was that of Conrad, 
duke of Zahringen;® for as the result of his efforts the town of 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau celebrated the eight-hundredth anniver- 
sary of its foundation in igso. It was on waste land adjoining 
bis casde that Conrad created a new town, having called to- 
See belovr, p. 408. 
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gather and organized under oath, says his charter, distinguished 
traders from the neighboring regions. Each settler was provided 
with a plot measuring fifty by a hundred feet, for which he was 
to pay a fixed annual rent of one solidus^ This land he should 
hold by hereditary right, with the privilege of freely selling it or 
bequeathing it by will. The community was to be governed 
only by the custom of trading towns, especially that of Cologne. 

The inhabitants were to be exempt from all foiced entertain- 
ment, from all arbitrary exactions, and from all tolls through- 
out the duke’s possessions. 

Chiefly because of its location — on the main road running 
through the Black Forest from the Rhine to the Danube — ^Frei- 
burg prospered from the first, and its liberties, originally taken 
from Cologne, were in turn given to many other new towns in 
southern Germany, notably Colmar and Bern. To the east 
likewise, a number of similar foundations were made in the 
course of the twelfth century, of which the most influential were 
Munich and Liibeck.* Indeed, a prominent feature of the Ger- 
man advance into the Slavic country was the continuous estab- 
lishment of trading settlements modeled after those that had 
already appeared to the westward. This development, however, 
hardly reached significant proportions before the thiiteenth 
century, and in the meantime urban colonization had rapidly 
progressed in France. The first of the Capetians to take an active 
part in such matters was Louis VI (1108-37),® who not only 
inteivened on behalf of the bourgeoisie in many of the epis- 
copal cities, but himself founded the famous liberties of Lorris. 

This little town, situated in the vineyard country of the upper ixsris 
Loire Valley, was evidently designed by the king to seive as a 
center for the wine trade in that portion of his domain. Every 
man who came there to live was assured by the king’s charter of 
a house and lot at a rent of only she deniers a year. If he resided 
without challenge for a year and a day, he was thenceforth free 
and could not be claimed by a previous master. He was to be 

•The soliefuf {sou or ahiUhi§J was a of silver pennies (denarii ot 

deniere)] often, as ia Engfland, a tvFentJeth of a pound. See above, p. 38. 

4 Both founded by Henry the Linn, sec below. Chapter XVItl. 

« See below, pp. jpy 99. 
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quit of tallage and forced exactions; of all military service, 
except for one day within the immediate vicinity: and of all 
corvee aside from stated obligations. Whenever he pleased, he 
could sell his possessions and go elsewhere. He could not be 
brought to trial outside the town, and in it only according to 
certain specified rules of procedure. Fines and punishments 
were strictly limited. No one should be molested while coming 
to or going from the market of Lorris unless he had committed 
an offense on that same day. Tolls were restricted as to amount 
and as to mode of collection. The king forbade that any one 
should take food or materials from the townsmen without just 
remuneration. Nor should any one be entitled to credit unless 
it was freely extended. Even the king and queen were to pay 
their bills inside two weeks. 

Mont. The liberties of Lorris proved enormously popular. Extended 

auben various kings to many other small towns in the royal domain, 

these liberties were also taken by numerous barons as a model 
for their foundations. So, witltin the next two centuries, the 
one set of customs came to be enjoyed by scores of communities 
in Champagne and Burgundy, as well as in the lie de France. 
And Lorris was hut one of the many towns whose charters were 
widely copied throughout northern France. In the south, too, 
new settlements of the same sort were common under the name 
of bastides. Perhaps the most successful of them was that estab- 
lished in 1144 by Alfonse, count of Toulouse. As the conse- 
quence of a feud between the abbot of Saint-Th^odard and the 
residents of a bourg adjoining his monastery, Alfonse offered 
the townsmen a new site on territory of his own. To guarantee 
their future security, he issued a formal charter containing the 
promise of building lots at fixed rents, restriction of tolls, 
exemption from forced hospitality, prohibition of various exac- 
tions, and other familiar provisions. The tenor of the whole 
charter shows that it was a business arrangement; and it as- 
suredly worked to the benefit of both parties, for the count’s 
little colony became illustrious under the name of Montauban. 

ItewcauUe- Thanks to the matchless records of the Conqueror’s govern- 

^tipoa-iyitc ggjj jpggg jjjg cstablishment of privileged trading com- 
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munities in England to about the year 1066. From a little 
Norman bourg called Breteuil some of the invading barons 
borrowed a set of "laws” which they granted to new settlements 
along tlie Welsh frontier; and from there the same customs 
were carried into Ireland. Meanwhile Henry I (1100-35)° had 
been instrumental in founding a nunlber of towns — among 
them Verneuil in Normandy and Newcastle in England. The 
latter, named after the new castle overlooking the river Tyne, 
received from Henry a group of liberties that were to have wide 
influence. If a peasant came to Newcastle and completed the 
lawful residence of a year and a day, no lord had any further 
claim on him, The burgesses were entirely exempt from mano- 
rial or servile obligations. They could sell or bequeath their 
lands and were free to come and go as they pleased. Within the 
borough, as well as a certain district outside it, they enjoyed 
a monopoly of all trading. These liberties of Newcastle were 
extended to many other towns, both in northern England and 
in Scotland, where they were adopted by the king as his official 
standard of urban privilege. 

Such charters as we have briefly examined present only the 
minimum demands of the townsman in the twelfth century. 
But these demands clearly reveal his great superiority over the 
peasant. First of all, the bourgeois enjoyed free status. No mat- 
ter what his origin, the man who lived in a town unchallenged 
for a year and a day secured complete liberty. The town air, it 
was said, made him free. To be more exact, it was his residence 
on privileged soil that broke any ties of personal or manorial 
subjection to an outside lord. In legal theory the town was a 
sort of territorial immunity, created by a holder of political 
authority. It is, therefore, a mistake to explain the mediaeval 
town as a servile community that gradually or suddenly be- 
came emancipated. And the principle thus enfoiced was merely 
the expression of a social fact: the mercantile pursuits of the 
inhabitants were incompatible with villeinage. Men would not 
come to a place as merchants or laborers unless they could have 

8 See below, p. 406. 
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unhampered control of their bodies and of whatever they might 
acquire. 

The personal freedom of the bourgeois tended to carry with 
it exemption from all the typically servile or manorial obliga- 
tions. Rents were usually small, being set at a nominal figure 
to attract settlers. Other services were defined in advance and 
were owed, as a rule, by the entire community, rather than by 
individuals. A member of the community thus held his land 
on extremely advantageous terms. He could freely sell or lease 
any part of it, and keep the proceeds. He could even dispose of 
it by will; for bourgeois land, unlike the acres of the villein or 
the fief of the noble, was not bound by inflexible rules of in- 
heritance. Tliis free tenure, peculiar to the bourgeois class, is 
known by various names in various countries, but is familiar 
' in English law as burgage. That it, rather than any other medi- 
aeval tenure, anticipated what we know as ownership of real 
property is obvious. 

Another almost universal feature of early municipal char- 
ters was the promise to the men of the town that they should 
not be tried outside it. The reason was that the bourgeois com- 
munity enjoyed a peculiar law, and to secure its benefits the 
member had to be exempted from courts where justice was 
administered according to feudal or manorial custom. Towns- 
men naturally objected to procedure devised for knights or 
peasants; they demanded forms of action by which debts could 
be collected, contracts could be enforced, and property rights 
in land and chattels could be safeguarded. These advantages 
were obtained in tlie town court because there the judgment- 
finders were bourgeois. Although the presiding magistrates 
might be appointed by the ruler, the court itself was made up 
of prominent citizens who were familiar with the established 
custom of the locality. Each of the older communities had its 
own law, and a pre-existing system of this sort was usually pro- 
claimed as the standard whenever a new town was founded. 
Thus Freiburg-im-Breisgau followed the law of Cologne, and 
a dozen other places later received that of Freiburg. 
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The chief mercantile privilege of the bourgeois was his right Mercantile 
to sell freely in the town market. Any one from (he outside, 
even the citizen of a nearby town, was a foreigner against whom 
the municipal tolls served as a protective tariff. Frequently it 
was provided that certain articles could there be manufactured 
or sold only by members of the local community, that they had 
the first right to buy certain kinds of imports, or that all 
merchants coming within a certain region had to display their 
goods in the town. All these and many other regulations would 
have to be administered by men familiar with the details of 
business — in other words, by sucli a group as decided tlie law. 

Often the leading townsmen were combined in a gild having 
charge of all buying and selling; in that case the men who con- 
trolled the court were likely also to be the governors of the gild. 

In any case the community had to have some sort of mercantile 
organization, and by easy transition this might develop into 
formal self-government. 

What the townsman chiefly wanted, however, was not polit- The in- 
ical authority but legal and economic freedom — the oppor- 
tunity to make a living where and as he pleased, without being 
subject to the arbitrary control of a manorial lord. On his side, 
the prince who founded the town was swayed by equally prac- 
tical motives. He had learned from experience that trading 
communities could not be managed like agrarian estates. He 
was willing to renounce all the rights objected to by bourgeois 
populations. He was willing even to rent lands at a nominal 
figure, abandoning to the men who took them the chance of 
profit on future sales. Yet his action was by no means altruistic. 

He hoped to make a fortune out of the revenue that would later 
accrue to him if the settlement flourished. The greater and more 
prosperous the town, the more he could expect by way of tolls, 
profits of justice, and other incidentals. Wealthy communities 
were always glad to pay well for new privileges or for the con- 
firmation of old ones. And by politic negotiation handsome 
’ subsidies might be secured from townsmen who appreciated 
the worth of a benevolent patron. 
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3. THE COMML/NES 

Sharply distinguished from the great majority of towns, 
which enjoyed merely the elementary bourgeois liberties, were 
the few that had at least some measure of autonomy — the 
group generally known as communes. Such great towns first 
developed in Italy, and there, strangely enough, the city to 
assume leadership had been unknown to antiquity. While the 
older urban centers of the west were threatened with extinction, 
Venice took form and prospered. Until the time of Justinian the 
low-lying region of Venetia had been thinly populated. Thence- 
forth, however, its marshes came to afford refuge to thousands 
of immigrants fleeing from the disorders of the inland regions. 
To gain a living in such an environment, the newcomers natu- 
rally turned to the established industry of salt-making and to 
coastwise trade. Then, as the Lombards took Ravenna, the 
settlements along the Venetian shore found their unbroken 
connection with Constantinople of enormous advantage in 
commerce. And their pre-eminence on the Adriatic was defi- 
nitely assured when Charlemagne abandoned the duchy to the 
Byzantine emperor. Within the next hundred years an increas- 
ing population gathered at the Rialto, the lagoon that experi- 
ence proved to be the most favorably situated — and the illus- 
trious city of Venice, as poets have sung, was bom of the sea. 

Being built on islands and a shore cut by numerous streams, 
Venice from the outset used waterways for streets. On the west 
the city was isolated from the mainland by a great expanse of 
swamp that made it virtually immune from military attack; to 
seaward lines of sandbars constituted a naval barrier of even 
greater strength. Although in theory part of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, by the opening of the eleventh century the city was actu- 
ally a republic, holding dominion over a considerable portion 
of the coast. The duke of Venetia had now become the doge of 
Venice — ^no longer an appointed official, but an elected magis- 
trate who ruled by the advice and consent of the local aristoc- 
racy. In every respect Venice henceforth acted as a sovereign 
State; it coined money, signed treaties, and waged war, Venetian 
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fleets assumed an active offensive against the Dalmatian pirates, 
the Moslems of Sicily, and various rival communities on the 
Adriatic. When, later in the eleventh century, the Venetians 
joined the Byzantine emperor against the Normans,^ it was as 
allies rather than subjects and in return for the valuable privh 
lege of free trade throughout the imperial lands, including the 
city of Constantinople itself. 

Following the lead of Venice, though without the advantage Genoa and 
of a Byzantine connection, Genoa and Pisa rose to great pros- 
perity in the course of the eleventh century. While the sea 
belonged to the Moslems, these cities had remained obscure. 

Then, as the Moslem power weakened, they launched a Chris- 
tian offensive in the western Mediterranean. By 1095 they had 
come to dominate tlie coast from Sicily to Barcelona, together 
with the islands of Corsica and Sardinia, and they had extorted 
special privileges from the emirs of northern Africa. How their 
fleets made possible the success of the First Crusade has been 
seen in the preceding chapter. Their reward was the allotment 
of trading quarters in the towns of the Syrian coast and a series 
of economic concessions from the rulers of the newly organized 
Latin states. Meanwhile Genoa and Pisa had tended, like 
Venice, to become autonomous republics. Before the end of 
the eleventh century both cities appear as communes, governed 
by groups of elected magistrates styled consuls. 

During that same time, or within the next few years, exten- Theixm- 
sive rights of self-government were secured by a host of other 
towns in northern Italy — such as Siena, Florence, Lucca, Milan, conununes 
Pavia, Brescia, and Bologna. Each of these municipalities had, 
of course, its own history, influenced by peculiarities of local 
custom and the varying attitude of persons in authority. In 
general, however, the commune arose as a sworn association of 
citizens — ^both noble and plebeian — for the maintenance and 
extension of their liberties. Though occasionally it might be 
formed with the consent and support of the existing govern- 
ment, it was more frequently a revolutionary organization that 
achieved its ends by means of insurrection. When, as was gen- 

^ See above, pp, a94-9S‘ 
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erally the case in Lombardy, the city had been legally subordi- 
nated to the bishop, the outbreak was piimarily directed against 
his power But the commune might also be employed as an 
effective weapon against a lay prince. Whatever the prelimi- 
naries, the ultimate result was the establishment of a de facto 
republic based on a league of citizens sworn to advance theii 
common interests by persuasion, boycott, or force of arms. In 
the absence of an efficient monarchy, northern Italy thus tended 
to become a mosaic of city-states; for each commune sought to 
assure its lines of communication by annexing a considerable 
district outside the walled aiea. 

It should also be noted that, consciously or not, these city- 
states held to the classic tiadition of an urban nobility. The 
aiistociatic families of Venetia identified themselves with the 
lising city of Venice. They lived in it, luled it, and, through 
investment in ships and commercial entei prise, prospered with 
it. Similar customs prevailed among the Lombard and Tuscan 
communes, which always attracted a good proportion of the 
local gentry. There business and politics were generally con- 
trolled by a few great families who engaged in bitter feuds with 
one another and raised the fortress-like palaces that still domi- 
nate many an Italian street. In Spain and southern France, 
likewise, it was not unusual for the nobility to prefer urban 
residences or even to take part in municipal affairs. But in 
northern France and the adjacent regions the nobility was 
essentially an agrarian class. Living in the country, the feudal 
baron despised the town-dweller as an inferior, and his chival- 
rous prejudice may yet be detected in the implications of our 
word bourgeois. 

Italy was long to be characterized by the complete sovereignty 
of its city-states: elsewhere the extent of urban self-government 
depended on the sympathies and powers of local princes. By 
noo, as already remarked, flourishing towns had grown up 
about various burgen in Flanders, especially at Ghent, Bruges, 
Arras, Ypres, and Saint-Omer. And since the counts generally 
favored the ambitions of the bourgeoisie, each of tlrese towns 
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obtained the right to elect its own ichevin ^ — ^magistrates who, 
under the superior authority of the count, had charge of the 
municipal administration. Each, furthermore, seems to have 
had a gild merchant, which included all local traders and so 
held monopolistic control of local business. For electing officers 
and regulating such matters as tolls, rights of sale or purchase, 
and standards of manufacture, the members had regular meet- 
ings in their gildhall. Frequently, too, this building served as 
headquarters of the municipal government — a natural arrange- 
ment, for the same men would be in control of both organiza- 
tions. The gildsmen, however, did not always spend the evening 
in serious debate — ^as we learn from a remaikable Saint-Omer 
document of about iioo. Every so often the gild held a wine- 
drinking, from which no brother could absent himself without 
good excuse When he came into the hall, he had to leave at 
the door not merely his arms but likewise his wooden shoes — 
lest they be used as weapons. And a tariff of penalties was ap- 
plied to offenses that disturbed the drinking, including blows 
with the fist, with a stone, or with a loaf of bieadl 
In contradistinction to the Flemish communes, those of Ficaidy 
Picardy very generally rose to power through violence. That 
region was sprinkled with many old Roman cities, which earlier 
had been little more than fortified centers of administration 
under the resident bishops. By the opening of the twelfth cen- 
tury, however, most of these cities had attracted a considerable 
population of merchants and artisans, who commonly occupied 
separate quarters beyond the ancient walls. And as the bishops, 
or other lords, refused to meet the demands of their bourgeois, 
the latter rose in revolt, forming sworn associations much like 
those of Lombardy. The first such revolutionary commune in 
the north was that of Cambrai in 1077. Although this rising 
was put down, a later insurrection was more successful. The 
townsmen then forced the bishop to grant them a communal 
charter, which was quashed only when, in 1 107, the emperor 
intervened on the side of the church. Many mote years passed 
and mudr more trouble ensued before the city obtained definite 
* Stc above, p, i8xi 
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recognition of its liberties. Meanwhile the example set by Cam- 
brai had been widely followed throughout the neighboring 
lands to the south. One after another, rebellions broke out in 
Saint-Quentin, Amiens, Laon, and Beauvais. Some tailed and 
some succeeded, but sooner or later these towns and many 
others secured recognition as communes under elected magis- 
trates. 

In many cases the troubles of the northern cities were ended 
through the intervention of Louis VI, who restored order by 
arranging some sort of compromise. On the whole, his policy 
clearly favored the bourgeoisie; for his settlements tended to 
break the effective government of the cities by the bishops and 
to substitute that of the citizens under his own superior con- 
trol. Eventually, after the revolutionary phase had passed, the 
Picard communes came to be organized quite like those of 
Flanders — ^normally under a board of elected officials called 
jur6s.^ Every resident was bound by oath to obey his magistrates 
and to lend aid to the enforcement of their judgments. Any 
townsman who refused to do so was declared a public enemy 
and subjected to the penalty of having his house torn down. 
Or should a noble of the countryside deny justice to a member 
of the commune and defy its authority, the citizens would be 
assembled in the market-place by the ringing of a great bell 
and all would march forth to take vengeance on the common 
foe. Such provisions as these are usual in the communal char- 
ters, and they show how, in the feudal society of the early 
twelfth century, the individual bourgeois was helpless without 
an armed union to support him. 

In Normandy we have clear evidence that the merchants 
of Rouen had been organized in a powerful gild even before 
the duke’s conquest of England. From Henry I the city ap- 
parently received at least some political rights, but it is only 
at a later time that we definitely learn of a communal adminis- 
tration headed by a group of elected juris. In his island king- 
dom Henry also gave a remarkable charter to London — the 
first known grant of formal self-government to an English town. 

*I.e, "xDen awom*' to cany out the decisions of the couunune, 
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In this respect, as in all others, the rest of the boroughs lagged 
far behind the metropolis. Until the closing years of the twelfth 
century most of them enjoyed only the elementary liberties of 
free status, burgage tenure, and the like. Almost every English 
borough had its gild merchant, through which the burgesses 
might in some degree control their local affairs. In this connec- 
tion, too, mention should be made of the Cinque Ports. As the 
name implies, there were originally five (Hastings, Sandwich, 

Dover, Romney, and Hythe), but later the number was in- 
creased. According to a custom dating from the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, each of them was bound to furnish the 
king a certain number of ships for fifteen days’ service annually, 
and in return enjoyed freedom from toll throughout England, 
together with other privileges. Under the Normans the Cinque 
Ports gained even more extensive liberties, and eventually all 
became self-governing. Fiom this unique confederation, di- 
rected by the constable of Dover Castle, the king secured a 
regular navy throughout the Middle Ages. 

In twelfth-century Germany the most advanced town both Gennany 
economically and politically was Cologne, where, by way of 
exception, municipal development seems to have continued 
without serious opposition from the local bishop. Before iioo 
the city had a flourishing gild merchant, and within the next 
fifty years a communal organization under elected magistrates 
took form. The odier cities of the Rhine valley became self- 
governing only in the following century. The same statement 
will apply to the leading torvns of the Danube, headed by 
Ratisbon, and of eastern Germany, where the foremost urban 
center was Magdeburg. As yet the only great town of Holland 
was Utrecht, and on the Meuse Li^ge was hardly rivaled by 
Namur and Verdun. Most of Lorraine, in fact, remained com- 
paratively backward, as did the central region of the Burgun- 
dies, Champagne, and Auvergne. The towns on the upper Seine 
and Loire — even Paris and Orleans — ^were of second rank as 
late as laoo. Brittany had no towns of any considerable size. 

Along the Bay of Biscay, however. La Rochelle, Bordeaux, and 
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Bayonne were becoming important for sea trade, especially in 
wine. 

Throughout Toulouse and Provence, meanwhile, the revival 
of commerce in the western Mediterranean naturally brought 
new life to such Roman cities as Marseilles, Arles, Nimes, Mont- 
pellier, and Carcassonne. By the middle of the twelfth century 
at least a dozen of these towns had peaceably obtained exten- 
sive liberties from their respective lords, usually lay nobles. 
Following tlie example of the Italian cities, they installed magis- 
trates with the title of consuls, and in other respects many of 
them resembled the southem rather than the northern com- 
munes. In Spain, too, municipal organization tended to be of 
the Italian type. It is true that many small trading settlements 
grew up under the protecting walls of castles, and some of them 
became prosperous enough to receive formal charters resem- 
bling those given to northern towns. But the Spanish nobles, 
like those of Italy, continued by preference to live in the great 
cities which, on account of the constant warfare against the 
Moors, remained especially important as military centers. Of 
tliose in Christian hands before laoo the only one to attain 
prominence in European commerce was Barcelona. 

The preceding pages have, of course, merely introduced a 
very large and complex subject. In the history of the mediaeval 
town the twelfth century was the formative period. Further 
details concerning urban life and institutions must be left for 
a subsequent chapter. Meanwhile it should be noted that in all 
the great states of Europe the bourgeoisie came to exert a 
powerful influence on constitutional development and on polit- 
ical affairs generally. This influence will be apparent as we 
review the history of the French, English, German, and Italian 
kingdoms. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


1. FROM GERBERT TO ABELARD 

The Carolingian reform of education had a number of im- 
portant results. It widely extended the organization of ecclesias- 
tical schools, it introduced a new and beautiful form of 
handwriting, and it led indirectly to the preservation of many 
ancient books. When, in the dismal period that ensued, so 
many churches were destroyed and so many clergymen were 
slain, scholarship threatened to perish with them. Yet the old 
traditions were maintained in at least some localities. Otto I in 
Germany and Alfred in England did much to restore learning 
throughout their kingdoms, and similar efforts on the part of 
French princes were not without influence. Later, with the 
general improvement of economic and political conditions, a 
greatly increased demand for education brought the remark- 
able intellectual advance that characterized the eleventh and 
following centuries. The schools of course continued to be of 
two sorts, monastic and episcopal; but it was only the latter 
that retained any great prestige. The Cluniac reform, being 
essentially religious, stimulated no fresh interest in scholarly 
pursuits, and after the year looo most ancient abbeys ceased 
to be prominent as educational centers. The foremost teachers 
and students were attracted, rather, to the famous cathedral 
schools— such as Reims, Laon, Paris, Chartres, Tours, Cologne, 
Li£ge, and Utrecht. 

Meanwhile very tew men had been able to devote their time 
to schplarship, and among those who somehow managed to 
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keep alive the traditions of the Garolingian schools almost none 
produced anything original. The intellectual history of the 
Latin world between 850 and 1050 is, indeed, distinguished 
by only one great name — that of Gerbert, who died as Pope 
Silvester II in 1003. Little is known of his early life apart from 
the fact that he was born in Aquitaine and, after studying 
grammar at the monastery of Aurillac, visited the county of 
Barcelona, where he became veiy proficient in mathematics. 
Later, for tlie sake of training in dialectic, he attended the 
cathedral school of Reims and there became a famous master. 
When teaching the trivium, we are told, he introduced his 
students not merely to the standard textbooks but also to the 
great poets and prose writers of Rome. And his numerous 
letters show him to have been an at dent collector of books, 
building what for that age was a fine library of the classics. 
Yet to us, as to his contemporaries, Gerber t’s most remarkable 
work was in the field of the quadrivium. He demonstrated the 
mathematical basis of music by means of vibrating strings, and 
for instructing his students in astronomy and arithmetic he 
used a number of inventions which then seemed utterly 
marvelous. 

According to his pupil Richer, Gerbert constructed two 
spheres. One was solid and on it he marked the poles, the hori- 
zon, various other imaginary circles, and both the northern 
and the southern constellations. The second was an armillary 
sphere — ^i.e., one made of concentric metal bands like bracelets, 
each representing a planetary orbit, with a ball for the earth 
in the center and on the outside a belt carrying the signs of 
the zodiac (see Figure 20). Gerbert’s abacus was even more 
wonderful; for with it. Richer says, he could solve problems 
involving numbers so large that they could hardly be expressed 
in words. It had twenty-seven columns, in which he distributed 
counters made of horn and inscribed with nine symbols — 
variations, as we know, of the nine Arabic numerals. Since 
neither the abacus nor the Ptolemaic system had been ex- 
pQtmded by the Latin authors commonly used in the schools 
of the west, it is clear that Gerbert must have obtained most 
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o£ his mathematical learning in Spain, and the fact that he 
was familiar with the nine Arabic numerals shows that his 
information was derived from an Arabic source. Apparently, 
however, it came through some indirect channel; Gerbert knew 
neither Greek nor Arabic, and he made no use of the zero, with 
which educated Moslems had been familiar for over a hundred 
years.^ 

A Frenchman and a teacher in a great cathedral school of 
France, Gerbert stood at the forefront of the educational revival 
that was to culminate in the university of Paris; by examining 
his scholarly interests we are introduced to those of many 
succeeding generations. In the field of mathematics Gerbert's 
influence was profound. He inspired a whole series of writings 
on the abacus, awakened curiosity with regard to astronomical 
science, and so helped to bring about the translation of the 
pertinent Greek and Arabic works. From Gerbert, too, many 
pupils acquired a lasting enthusiasm for grammar — chief 
among them Fulbert, under whom the cathedral school of 
Chartres became the foremost center of classical study in west- 
ern Christendom. Dialectic, another topic emphasized by Ger- 
bert, likewise flourished in the eleventh century. And as an 
increasing number of students came to be fascinated by the 
logical art, many were attracted to a problem left unsolved by 
their standard texts. 

Porphyry’s Isagoge, being merely an introductory essay, refers 
to the subject of universals as one of great importance, but 
does not go on to explain it. Nor was it thoroughly treated 
by the works of Aristotle then available in Latin.* The scholars 
of the eleventh century were therefore led to answer for them- 
selves such questions as arose concerning the existence of 
uDiversals and particulars. For example, can we recognize an 
individual thing as an apple without first having an idea of 
apple in general? Is then our knowledge of this universal, 
apple, derited from our knowledge of particular apples, or 
versa? Can the former exist apart from the latter? If so, 

*S«c abiTve, p. aig. 

*See above, pp. 94, 195- 
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where does it exist? And is it a thing (res)? Although the tradi- 
tional dialectic of the schoolmen was Aristotelian, their philo- 
sophic attitude, under the influence of St. Augustine, remained 
Neo-Platonic. So the orthodox generally held that all knowl- 
edge is based on divine ideas implanted in the human reason 
by the Creator; and certain doctors, without very careful 
definition, came to affirm that universals are res — the dialectical 
position called “realist.” On the contrary, a well-known teadier 
named Roscellinus boldly advanced the “nominalist” thesis; 
that universals are not res but nomina (names), which are no 
more than voces (sounds). The more conservative schoolmen, 
ably led by Anselm, abbot of Bee and later archbishop of 
Canterbury, at once denounced the view of Roscellinus as 
heretical, being directly opposed to the revealed truths of 
religion. And Anselm’s opinion was confirmed by a council at 
Soissons in 1092 , which compelled Roscellinus to retract at 
least some of his statements before he was allowed to continue 
teaching. 

At this point the discussion was taken up by a young Breton 
of noble birth, who had been christened Peter and who had 
somewhere gained the nickname of Abelard (Abailardus). In 
a famous autobiography® he tells us how, enamored of dialectic, 
he had abandoned his inheritance together with a knightly 
career to become “an emulator of the Peripatetics.” As such, 
he wandered from school to school in search of the best in- 
struction and so, inevitably, came to Paris, where William of 
Champeaux had won renown by defending the realist position. 
Attacking the master’s thesis, Abelard refuted it with such 
effectiveness that he was encouraged to set up school for him- 
self in the outskirts of the city. Tlien the hostility of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities compelled him to resume his travels, 
and he decided to study theology under the learned doctor, 
Anselm of Laon.* But that old fogy, says Abelard, proved to be 
remarkable only for his fluency. “When he lighted a fire, he 
fiRed his house with smoke, instead of lighting it with the 

Tte Nistona Calamitat/um, below, p. jgg. 
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blaze,” Having expressed his disgust, Abelard was challenged 
by his fellow students to do better. He agreed to expound any 
book of the Bible they might choose, and they gave him the 
prophet Ezekiel. What had begun in jest ended in earnest; 
he astounded and delighted the throng by lecturing on the 
Scriptures direct in preference to using a standard commentary. 
Thereupon the authorities again intervened and the upstart 
teacher was summarily expelled from Laon. This, of course, 
is Abelard’s own account, and he was never one to hide his 
light under a bushel. Yet we may be sure that Abelard had real 
talent and that it eventually gained recognition; for by 1115 
he had secured official appointment in the cathedral school 
of Paris, which William of Champeaux had recently deserted 
to become bishop of Chalons. 

At Paris, as we learn from many independent sources, Abe- 
lard won prodigious success, attracting students in unprece- 
dented numbers by the keenness of his intellect and the charm 
of his exposition. At Paris, too, occurred the love idyll with 
H^loise that so quickly turned into tragedy. The immortal 
story should be read in the letters of the two unfortunates 
themselves; here it is possible to mention only one or two 
points of outstanding interest. Abelard’s account of the affair, 
it should be remembered, was composed long afterwards when 
he was a monk, embittered by affliction and writing to justify 
himself in the eyes of pious enemies. It is hard to imagine him 
as a “ravening wolf” that deliberately potmced on a “tender 
lamb.” We should rather imagine tlrat, however wise in dia- 
lectic, he was foolish in love, and that it came upon him quite 
naturally. H 61 o'ise, the niece of a clergyman attached to the 
cathedral, was a girl in her teens, famed for extraordinary 
learning as well as for exceptional beauty. Since Abelard had 
taken only minor orders, he was still free to marry; yet, if he 
did so, he would have to forgo an ecclesiastical career. On that 
account H^loise at first refused to be more than his mistress; 
then, after a son had been born to them, she unwillingly 
agreed to marriage and they became man and wife. Thinking 
solely of her husband, she tried to keep the wedding a secret 
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and so brought about a series of misunderstandings with her 
uncle. The latter, to revenge an imagined wrong, contrived a 
brutal assault on Abelard, mutilating him in such a way as 
would not only ruin his life widi H^loise but also prevent his 
becoming a priest. The proud master thus took monastic vows 
and induced Hdloise to follow his example. 

From now on Abelard’s life was indeed unhappy. No matter 
where he went, he encountered trouble. He returned to teach- 
ing, only to have his book on theology condemned by those 
who, he declared, were unable to understand it. For a time 
he lived as a hermit, but even in the wilderness he was sought 
out by students from Paris who prevailed upon him to resume 
his lectures. By the labor of his pupils his straw hut was turned 
into a commodious house of stone and timber, which in grati- 
tude he named the Paraclete (Comforter). Reviving feme 
then brought renewed threats of persecution. He accepted the 
headship of an abbey in Brittany and there, in the midst of 
brutal ignorance, became more miserable than ever, Thus 
he was led to write the Historia Calamitatum (The History 
of My Calamities), which is in the form of a letter to a friend 
to make the latter forget his own lesser misfortunes. Pre- 
sumably this was only a literary device; for Abelard’s work was 
obviously one of self-jusdfication and on that account obtained 
wide publicity. 

Hdloise in the meantime had become abbess over a little 
community of nuns established in the abandoned Paraclete. 
Since taking the veil when hardly twenty she had received no 
word from the man who had once been her husband. Now, 
finally, it was a copy of the Historia Calamitatum that came 
into her hands, and we may well imagine how she would be 
affected by such probing into old wounds. Breaking the silence 
of long years, and with it all monastic convention, she wrote; 
''To her master, nay fether, to her husband, nay brother; his 
handmaid, nay daughter, his spouse, nay sister; to Abelard 
Hiloise." It is a piteous letter. She offers him sympathy in his 
afflictions, but reminds him that she too has been plunged in 
grief. Her unbounded love for him is known to all and she. 
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at least, cannot regard that love coldly and bewail it as a sin. 
She still thinks of him as he was — ^famous, handsome, brilliant; 
a great scholar, yet more wonderful to her as a singer of lovC’ 
songsl Although she may not see him, may he not write to her? 
He alone can give her solace. Abelard’s answer is such as might 
be expected from a father confessor. He offers her spiritual 
consolation and asks that she and her sisters pray for him. 
When he is dead, he hopes that he may be buried at the 
Paraclete. 

To this H^loise replies in fierce revolt against the cruelty 
of her fate. How can he speak of dying? The very thought is 
death to her. She has only one joy in life: to know that he is 
yet alive. There is no use in. pretending. She is racked by 
memories. The torment of longing will not leave her even 
during the solemnity of divine service. She despairs of cure, 
knowing that, miserable hypocrite, she has no hope of heaven.® 

But in the whole period of my life (God wot) I have ever feared to offend 
thee rather than God; I seek to please thee rather than Him. Thy com- 
mand brought me, not the love of God, to the habit of religion. See how 
unhappy a life I must lead, more wretched than all others, if 1 endure 
these filings here in vain, having no hope of reward in the future. For a 
long time thou, like many others, hast been deceived by my simulation, 
so as to mistake hypocrisy for religion; and thus, strongly commending 
thyself to our prayers, what 1 expect from thee thou demandest from me. 
Do not, I beseech thee, presume so highly of me, nor cease by praying 
to assist me. Do not deem me healed, nor withdraw the grace of thy 
medicine. Do not believe me to be not in want, nor delay to succor my 
necessity. Do not think this strength, lest I fall before thou hold up the 
falling. 

H61oi'se was to have no such support. Another letter from 
Abelard convinced her that she would have to resign herself 
to fate, however unkind. So her final request was merely for 
professional advice — a disquisition on the origin of nuns 
and a modification of the Benedictine rule for the guidance of 
her community. These Abelard sent and their correspondence 
ended. Shortly afterwards he somehow obtained release from 

^This quotation, as well as the lesser ones preceding, axe taken from Scott- 
Monedeff, titters of Abelard and Heloise, by permission of, and special 
aammgemeqt with. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 
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his abbacy and again set up a school in a suburb of Paris. The 
result was his condemnation for heresy in a provincial council 
dominated by Bernard of Clairvaux,® Appealing to Rome, 

Abelard was taken ill on the way to plead his cause before 
the pope and died at Cluny (1142). His body, as he had de- 
sired, was brought to H^loise for burial — and she, we may 
hope, at last found the spiritual peace of which she had once 
despaired. 

Abelard was unquestionably one of the greatest figures in Woiks o£ 
the intellectual history of Europe. To the study of dialectic — Abdard 
as appears from his recently printed works on that subject — 
he made a contribution of fundamental importance. The ques- 
tion then at issue could be resolved into this: What does logic 
deal with? By denying that it deals with things (res), Abelard 
placed himself squarely in the nominalist camp. But, said he, 
a distinction must be made between vox and sermo — ^between 
the sound of a word and its meaning. The latter is the true 
universal, for the sound is only a particular. To that extent 
Roscellinus had been mistaken, and to that extent Abelard 
was willing to accept a compromise. Thus the way was cleared 
for understanding logic as the study of concepts — a conclusion 
whicri few would now care to dispute, and which prepared the 
schools of that day for the more advanced logic of Aristotle, 
then about to appear in translation. Besides, it was Abelard 
who really introduced the academic world to systematic theol- 
ogy. During the previous centuries there had, of course, been 
extensive writing on theological subjects, but no attempt had 
been made to combine and analyze the results. This fact Abe- 
lard made eminently dear by publishing his little book called 
Sic et Non (Yes and No). 

The book must have seemed rather scandalous to many of 
Abelard’s contemporaries, for in it he lists 158 questions about 
such matters as faith and reason, the Persons of the Trinity, 
the angels, Adam and Eve, human nature, sin, and the sacra- 
ments. For example, we find (1) Whether or not faith is to be 
supported by reason; (9) Whether or not God is a substance; 

® See below, pp. SS7-98. 
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(48) Whether or not good angels and saints who enjoy the sight 
of God know all things; (58) Whether or not Adam was saved; 
(88) Whether or not, after the resurrection, Christ showed to 
doubting persons scars rather than wounds; (135) Whether or 
not marriage is a good thing; (147) Whether or not Cain was 
damned; (157) Whether or not it is permitted to slay men. 
After each question Abelard quotes appropriate extracts — from 
the Old and New Testaments, Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, 
Gregory the Great, Isidore of Seville, Bede, and other authors, 
as well as horn the decrees of councils and the letters of the 
popes. His object — and there is no reason to question his sin- 
cerity — ^is stated in the prologue: he desires to stimulate in- 
quiry, the key to wisdom. These opinions (sententits), he says, 
have been collected because they are to some extent contradic- 
tory. The contradiction can be explained in various ways and 
sometimes can be reconciled. Sometimes, however, it cannot 
be; then the best authority must be taken. In any case the stu- 
dent must work out the problem for himself, and he must first 
realize that a doubt exists as to the proper answer. "For by 
doubting we come to inquiry, and by inquiring we perceive 
the truth.” 

2. SCHOLASTICISM AND THE NEW LEARNING 

Abelard was by no means — as his nineteenth-century admir- 
ers liked to believe — a freethinker. He never disputed the 
authority of the church or the truths defined by it as a matter 
of sacred tradition. He merely insisted that, to supplement 
revelation, one could rightfully employ the reason with which 
man had been endowed by the Creator. In support of this 
opinion he could cite the greatest doctors of Christendom. He 
could, in fact, argue that any one who denied it was himself 
open to prosecution as a heretic; for how could a Christian 
hold that Christianity was contrary to reason? It was only when 
scholars allowed their academic discussions to question the 
Established beliefs of the church that they encountered serious 
trouble. Roscellinus, as we have seen, was disciplined for ad- 
vancing a logical argument that, his opponents declared, was 
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contrary to a Christian dogma. Earlier a well-known teacher o£ 
dialectic named Berengar of Tours had been condemned by 
a provincial council for denying that the bread and wine 
in the sacrament of the eucharist were substantially changed 
into flesh and blood.'^ But he had been mildly treated by 
Gregory VII, who permitted him, after signing a rather vague 
retraction, to live in peaceful retirement. 

So far as Abelard was concerned, the local judgments against 
him were never upheld at Rome, and within another hundred 
years the soundness ol his position had been attested by the 
whole development of scholastic education. In Abelard's own 
day, however, the new trend in academic thought was bitterly 
opposed by many influential ecclesiastics; and they found an 
eloquent spokesman in Bernard of Clairvaux. The latter was 
a man of noble birth who had left the world to enter the 
monastery of Giteaux, a community founded by an English- 
man, Stephen Harding, and pledged to the literal observance 
of the Benedictine rule. At Citeaux Bernard had quickly 
proved his talent for spiritual leadership, with the result that 
he had been named as abbot of a daughter house at Clairvaux. 
Thereafter Bernard came to have extraordinary influence 
throughout Latin Europe. It was, indeed, primarily a tribute 
to him that the Cistercian order enrolled 343 abbeys before his 
death in 1153. Bernard was pre-eminently a monk, and a very 
conservative one. Like the order to which he belonged, he was 
devoted to a primitive austerity of Christian conduct. The 
greatest preacher in the west, he fiercely denounced the grow- 
ing luxury of the age — ^its wicked delight in magnificent archi- 
tecture, orchestral music, secular literature, and rationalistic 
study. To Bernard such a man as Abelard, who scorned the 
faith of his ancestors for the sake of academic vanity, was a 
grave menace to Christian society. 

Through his sermons, hymns, and books of devotion, as well 
as through the example of his saintly life, Bernard has never 
ceased to be a force in Christendom. Yet, in so far as he op- 

'The dogma ot transubstantlatton was fint promulgated by Intioceat III In 
fib Lateran Coundl of iai 5 ; spe below, p. 494 . 
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posed the intellectual and zesthetic advance of the age, he 
fought a losing battle; for the universities and cathedrals of 
the thirteenth century must always be ranked among the chief 
glories of the medizeval church. Religious feeling was to be 
stifled neither by scholastic learning nor by Gothic art. When 
we come to examine the latter, we shall see that it was thor- 
oughly imbued with mystic symbolism — a factor that had long 
influenced other forms of Christian expression. It was through 
allegorical interpretation that the chuich fathers had read the 
Old Testament as a foreshadowing of the New. If the Hebrew 
and Christian traditions could be thus reconciled, might not 
the same method be successfully applied to other discrepancies 
between authorities? Such, at least, was the thesis presented by 
a second of Abelard’s critics, Hugh of St. Victor. The meaning 
of things, said Hugh, can never be revealed by dialectical quib- 
bling. As we must look beyond the literal sense of Scripture 
to discover the truth, so in the study of nature we must take 
each object as having a transcendental value with respect to 
the divine plan. Properly, the philosopher is he who, by the aid 
of revelation, can apprehend more than the superficial — can 
perceive in the most ordinary phenomena the symmetry of 
God’s universe. Elaborated by other writers, Hugh’s argument 
had far-reaching influence on the thought of later generations. 

Meanwhile the craze for dialectic had brought sarcastic com- 
ment from an entirely different quarter — from those scholars 
who carried on the tradition of the earlier grammarians. Of the 
many eager youths who now entered upon the ancient trivium 
some would inevitably be inspired, as Einhard had been, by 
enthusiasm for literature. All the Latin authors that we know 
were then available, and at least the greatest of them had been 
continuously read and praised. In the twelfth century the most 
famous center of classical study was the cathedral school of 
Chartres, which found its most ardent champion in John of 
Salisbury, From his native England John went in 1136 to 
Franck, where in one place or another he studied for nearly 
a dozen years. His lively account of the schools in Paris, 
Chartres, and other cities, and of the great teachers whom he 
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there encountered, is our best source for the educational habits 
of the twelfth century. John heard all the great masters, in- 
cluding Abelard, but consistently refused to be the disciple of 
any. He preferred to do his own reading and to make his own 
interpretations. To his mind, wisdom lay in a broad under- 
standing of many subjects, rather than in narrow devotion to 
a single one. In particular, he deaied the exaggeration of 
dialectic. Although that study might be useful in so far as it 
furthered others, it was in itself “bloodless and barren,” in- 
capable of quickening “the soul to yield fruit of philosophy.” 
Nevertheless, for all his wit and erudition, he was defending 
a lost cause. The ideals of the triumphant scholasticism were 
not to be determined by John of Salisbury, 

Taken in its widest sense, scholasticism was merely the sys- 
tem of education that characterized the early universities, and 
it was one that bore the unmistakable marks of Abelard’s influ- 
ence. The illustrious Peter Lombard, for instance, was one of 
Abelard's actual pupils. Before Peter’s election as bishop of 
Paris in 1159, he like his master had made a collection of 
theological sententits, though he added careful arguments to 
reconcile the differences of opinion or, when reconciliation 
was impossible, to decide where the weight of authority lay. 
For example (in Book II, ch. xxii), Peter takes up the question: 
Who committed the greater sin, Adam or Eve? He quotes St. 
Augustine and Hugh of St. Victor to the effect that the woman 
sinned more in that she wished to usurp equality with God. 
This view, indeed, seems to be opposed by St. Augustine’s re- 
mark in another connection, that both were proud and so sinned' 
alike. But, in Peter’s opinion, the apparent difference may be 
avoided by deciding that, while "each was the equal of the other 
in the sin of excusing their wrongdoing, and also of eating of 
the forbidden tree, they were unequal — ^the woman being much 
the greater sinner — ^in that she thought and wished to be like 
God.” By similar logic he refutes a statement by Isidore of 
Seville— to agree with those who hold that "sin entered the 
world thtough a woman,” Peter Lombard’s book was enor- 
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mously successful, for it became a standard text in the schools 
and has remained in use down to the present. 

The theology of Abelard, which thus became a prominent 
subject in the scholastic curriculum, was characterized by two 
outstanding features. In the first place, it was deductive, being 
essentially the development of general principles taken from 
authoritative sources. Secondly, it was practical, in that it came 
to be the required preparation for high office in the church. 
Both features also characterized the contemporary study of 
law. For a thousand years the church had been accumulating 
a mass of legal rules, or canons, in the form of biblical precepts, 
papal decretals, acts of councils, decisions of courts, and opin- 
ions of learned men. But little had as yet been done witli the 
material beyond the making of incomplete collections. Now, 
about 1148, an Italian monk named Gratian published his 
monumental Concordance of Discordant Canons. The De- 
cretum, as Gratian's hook was popularly called, is precisely the 
same kind of work as Peter Lombard’s Sentences, being at once 
a code of laws and an exposition of their principles. It is ana- 
lytically arranged according to hundreds of separate problems, 
under each of which the pertinent canons are quoted and a 
logical solution is proposed for the settlement of disputed 
points. 

Thus the twenty-third cause in the second part of the Decre- 
tum sets forth these facts. The clergy and people of a certain 
region lapse into heresy, which they try to force upon the 
Catholic population of the surrounding territory. Thereupon 
the bishops in that territory, at the behest of the papacy, gather 
troops and launch war against the heretics. After many of the 
latter have been killed, imprisoned, or deprived of their goods, 
the remainder submit and are again joined to the true church. 
Here involved, says Gratian, are no less than eight questions: 
Is it a sin to fight? What kind of war is justifiable for Chris- 
tians? Should injuries to one’s fellows be repulsed by arms? 
Should feuds be prosecuted? Should judges order the slaying 
of convicted persons? Should bad men be compelled to become 
good? Should heretics be despoiled of their belongings? Should 
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clergymen under any conditions bear arms themselves? In con- 
sidering this last question — to take only one example — Gratian 
cites the Gospels, certain papal letters, the decisions of various 
councils, and many other authorities. After weighing the argu- 
ments pro and con, he decides that, although clergymen may 
properly authorize a war against an enemy of God, they should 
not themselves engage in fighting. 

Gratian’s work elicited a library of weighty commentaries 
and supplementary collections. And though unofficial in origin, 
it was eventually placed at the beginning of the great papal 
compilation entitled Corpus Juris Canonici. The choice of a 
name reminiscent of Justinian’s Corpus Juris Civilis was, of 
course, no accident; for the systematic study of the canon law 
was directly influenced by that of the Roman law. The latter 
as a customary system had never gone out of use in Italy and 
southern Gaul, but the little instruction that had continued 
to be necessary in no way depended on the Corpus of Justinian. 
The all-important Digest, in particular, remained virtually 
unknown in the west until, towards the close of the eleventh 
century, its discovery led to the revival of jurisprudence in the 
Italian schools. After an obscure early development this study 
came to be especially prominent at Bologna. There, following 
the method first rendered famous by Irnerius, generations of 
glossators, as they were called, lectured on the Digest, expound- 
ing it by dialectical argument and illustrating difficult points 
through citation of the Code. And there the same method was 
applied to ecclesiastical jurisprudence when that came into 
existence. Accordingly, as the ensuing age became more and 
more legalistic, a host of young men, trained in one or both of 
the two laws, were able to enter upon profitable careers in 
church or state. 

For the study of law and theology practically all the needed 
sources were available in Latin, but other fields were not so well 
provided. In response to scholarly demand, therefore, an ex- 
tensive work of translation from Greek and Arabic was begun 
and rapidly advanced in the course of the twelfth century. At 
one tiin? it was usual to attribute this sudden activity to the 
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influence o£ the crusades. It is now evident, however, that the 
average crusader was zis little interested in books as had been 
the average Venetian merchant. Almost none of the translating 
was done in Syria, and comparatively little of it at Constanti- 
nople. The more important centers of the work were Spain 
and Sicily;® and although the latter country included a number 
of men who had a thorough knowledge of Greek, most of the 
popular translations were made from Arabic texts. The trans- 
lators came from many lands, as is indicated by their names: 
Adelard of Bath, Robert of Chester, Rudolf of Bruges, Her- 
mann of Garin thia, Gerard of Cremona, John of Seville, and 
the like. Among them, by 1150, they had translated the geom- 
etry of Euclid, together with the trigonometry, algebra, and 
arithmetic of al-Khwarizmi — from whom the last-mentioned 
subject came to be called algorism.® By that time, too, the more 
advanced logical essays of Aristotle had appeared in Latin, to 
take their place as the New Logic in the prescribed dialectic 
of the schools. And by the end of the century western scholars 
were also supplied with Latin versions of Ptolemy, Galen, Hip- 
pocrates, and other Greek authors, as well as scores of books 
by al-Farabi, al-Haytham, ibn-Sina (Avicenna), and other 
Aratis. The philosophical and scientific writings of Aristotle 
were, for the most part, translated early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, together with a mass of Arabic commentary, especially 
that of ibn-Rushd (Averroes). 

The scholarly interests of the Latin world are clearly re- 
vealed in this list of outstanding textbooks. By the close of the 
twelfth century the schools of France, Italy, and the neighbor- 
ing countries had adopted a course of instruction that empha- 
sized logic, mathematics, and general science as a preparation 
for professional training in theology, law, and medicine. The 
curriculum thus defined kept grammar as an elementary 
study, through which the youth obtained merely the ability 
to write and speak correct Latin. And since the Latin that he 

• See bdow, pp. 415-16. 

•The book of al-Rhwarlzml (above, p. sig), when translated, bore the title 
de tfumero tndorum, the fiut word ol which rvas taken to be the 
inlqect: ra^er chan the name of the author. 
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had to use was a rapidly growing and highly technical lan- 
guage, he was normally unwilling to spend much time on the 
niceties of classical style. So the study of literature as an end in 
itself tended more and more to be disregarded. The master- 
pieces of Greek prose and poetry remained unknown; even 
some of the Latin authors were almost wholly neglected. The 
result was the scholastic education of the thirteenth century — a. 
system that will be more fully described in later chapters. Our 
present task must rather be to examine the contemporary de- 
velopment of the universities. 

3. THE BEGINNINGS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 

The rapid expansion of advanced study during the twelfth Original 
century naturally implied a huge increase in the number of 
teachers and pupils. Being attracted to certain great centers univcnity 
of instruction, they tended, like merchants or artisans, to 
become self-governing and eventually to gain legal recognition. 

Such an educational unit is what we know as a university, but 
the word acquired that meaning by a very gradual process, 

At first the Latin universitas was merely one of several vague 
terms diat could be applied to any association of people. All 
men teaching or studying in a particular place might be so 
referred to, or the same designation might be applied to a 
separate union of masters or of students. In other words, the 
university was at first a gild, or perhaps a combination of gilds. 

No specific dates can be assigned to the emergence of the 
oldest universities; they gradually took form in the course of 
the twelfth century. A second group arose through migration — 
when for some reason a number of masters and students came 
to establish themselves in a new center. Finally, when the 
models had been perfected, it became usual for princes, lay or 
ecclesiastical, to found universities by formal charter. 

For a long time after the year 1100 no one could have Bologna 
predicted which of many schools would eventually dominate 
western education. By laoo, however, the issue was settled: 
the mother universities of Europe were to be Bologna and 
Paris, At Bologna the great attraction was the teaching of 
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civil and canon law by the successors of Imerius. These mas- 
ters seem from an early time to have formed gilds, there styled 
colleges, for the regulation of their common affairs, particularly 
the qualifications demanded for admission to their own ranks. 
The students, having already completed a course in arts and 
being of mature age, were left to shift for themselves. And 
they, in the absence of all control by cathedral school or royal 
government, proceeded to organize gilds of their own, which 
they called universities. Before the end of the twelfth century 
two such universities had come into existence at Bologna: the 
cismontane, including the Italian "nations,” and the transmon- 
tane, including those from beyond the Alps. But the two acted 
together through groups of deputies, each headed by a rector, 
and so came to be thought of as one. The completed organiza- 
tion was first used to force concessions from the municipal 
authorities — to secure, by threat of migration, a schedule of 
fair rents and prices. Then the students turned on the masters, 
who of course were dependent on tlrem for fees. It was provided 
that each master should give a certain number of lectures and 
cover a certain amount of work in a certain way. He had to 
agree to supervision by student inspectors, who fined him if he 
did not begin on time and quit on time, or if he left town 
without permission. Even on the occasion of his wedding he 
was allowed to have only one day offl 
Paris Thus at Bologna, while the masters’ colleges retained the 

granting of degrees, they were definitely subordinated to the 
students’ university. At Paris, on the other hand, it was the 
masters' gilds, or faculties, that from the outset controlled the 
students. Most of the latter, having come for work in arts, were 
boys in their teens, for whom their teachers would naturally be 
held responsible. In the time of Abelard such matters of dis- 
cipline were still regulated by the chancellor, the head of the 
cathedral school. But by the close ol the twelfth century his 
authority had become merely nominal. The crowds attracted 
to the study of dialectic and allied subjects had quickly spread 
beyond the cloister of Notre-Dame and across the Petit-Pont to 
the left bank of the Seine, which — from the scholarly language 
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there spoken — became known as the Latin Quarter. Under 
these changing conditions the academic population came to 
demand extensive lights o£ self-government and, as was usual in 
university towns, had frequent altercations with the civil au- 
thorities. One such affair in 1200 led to important conse- 
quences. Having intervened in a student riot, the Parisian 
police were clumsy enough to kill certain high-boin Germans. 
In protest, all the masters suspended teaching and threatened 
to leave the city unless the king gave immediate redress. Philip 
Augustus^® acted promptly to avert so calamitous an event, 
throwing his prevot into jail and issuing a charter that con- 
firmed the exemption of his scholares at Paris from all but 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

Having secured formal recognition of their clerical im- 
munity, the Parisian masters proceeded with equal determina- 
tion to assert their independence of the episcopal autliority. 
And at least some of their established customs were confirmed 
in 1315 by a legate of Pope Innocent III,^^ who had himself 
studied at Paris. According to tlie statutes thus made, a master 
of arts had to be at least twenty years of age and to have com- 
pleted six years of academic work; but in order to teach the- 
ology he had to be at least thirty-five, with ten additional years 
spent in that study. The master had to maintain a decent ex- 
terior and wear a dark-colored gown reaching to his heels. A 
student had to be enrolled under a particular master, who 
would be responsible for him and have the right to discipline 
him. Both students and masters were permitted to form asso- 
ciations to defend their rights and to aid one another in chari- 
table enterprises. Through the development of this principle 
tlie university of Paris took definite form in the course of the 
next hundred years. The faculty of arts, subdivided into four 
nations, gained the supremacy by sheer force of numbers; so 
that its rector became the acknowledged superior of the deans 
elected by the other faculties — those of theology, law, and 
medicine — and accordingly the head of the university. The 


10 See below, pp. 433-94. 
“Sec below, pp 498-34. 
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chancellor, to be sure, still held the right o£ issuing the final 
license to teach, but he could do little more than accept can- 
didates recommended by the faculties. 

Youngei Although the universities of Paris and Bologna used much 
universities method o£ teaching, they continued to emphasize dif- 

ferent studies. At Bologna jurisprudence always dominated 
and very little attention was given to arts oi theology. For those 
subjects the student went by preference to Pans, where canon 
law was of secondary importance and civil law was not taught 
at all. In the twelfth century we hear vaguely of a university 
at Salerno which was renowned for instruction in medicine, 
but in the next century leadership in that field passed to the 
newel universities of Padua, formed in igsa as an offshoot of 
Bologna: Naples, founded outright by the emperor Frederick. 
II in 1224;^® and Montpellier, gradually developed under the 
joint patronage of the pope and the local princes. About the 
same time another distinguished university emerged at Or- 
leans, and it quickly became the foremost center of legal study 
outside Italy. Oxford Univeisity seems to have originated 
towards the close of the twelfth century tlirough tire settlement 
of certain masters who had earlier been at Paris. Cambridge, 
the second English university, began through a migration from 
Oxford in the thirteenth century. The first Spanish university 
to be permanently successful was established at Salamanca by 
the king of Le6n about 1220. Germany had no univeisity until 
the fourteenth century, when such institutions were set up at 
Prague, Vienna, Erfurt, Heidelberg, and Cologne, By tliat 
time universities had likewise arisen in Angers, Toulouse, 
Pavia, Florence, Lisbon, Cracow, Buda, and a score of other 
places. 

li«i[rtes For all these younger institutions the two older ones con- 
tinued to serve as models — ^Paris generally throughout the 
north and west of Europe, Bologna generally throughout the 
south. It should not be imagined, however, that the two 
academic organizations were really very different. The students 
at Bologna, with few exceptions, had already completed the 

w See bdow, pp. 465-7*. 
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arts couise befoie coming there to study law. The dominant 
element in the university of Paris was the faculty of arts, con- 
sisting mainly of young men who, having spent six years of 
preparation, were teaching arts while they continued as stu- 
dents of theology, law, or medicine. In other woids, the ruling 
groups of both universities were masteis of arts engaged in 
work for advanced degrees. Such a degree could be awarded 
only by the proper gild, whether styled faculty or college; for 
the degree signified admission to the gild. Doctor, professoi, 
and magister were synonymous teims; all of them meant 
“teacher.” So LL D. {Legum Doctor), M D. {Medicincc Doc- 
tor), and S.T.P. (Sanctee Theologice Professor) were the titles 
of men competent to teach respectively civil and canon law, 
medicine, and theology. These degrees we still recognize as 
professional; but the degree of A.M. was by origin equally 
professional, marking tlie person formally admitted to the gild 
of arts teacheis. Even the baccalaureate fitted into the same 
plan of professional advancement. The grade of bachelor — 
it was not really a degree at first and was not prized for its 
own sake — entitled the youth, after four years of competent 
study, to give preliminary instruction in elementary subjects. 

As in the ordinary gild, the man who had passed the re- 
quired tests was formally invested with the insignia of his pro- 
fession — in this case the cap and gown peculiar to his chosen 
field. The final ceremony was his inception or commencement — 
his beginning of professional activity. No legal hindrance 
then remained to prevent his entering upon actual instruc- 
tion; all he needed was a vacant room over a tavern and enough 
student fees to make his lectures worth the giving. It was 
only later, when endowed chairs had been set up by rival 
municipalities or by wealthy patrons, that the new graduate 
was confronted by the unhappy distinction between a degree 
and a faculty appointment. But in the meantime other splen- 
did opportunities had arisen. Lucrative positions in church 
and state were opened to trained theologians, canonists, and 
jurists. It became possible fx) earn a good livelihood by prac- 
ticing law or medicine. And for any of these learned profes- 
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sions the fundamental requirement was the doctorate — the 
certified fitness of a man to teach the subject. 

Numerous sources provide us with detailed information 
concerning student life during this early age of the universi- 
ties. To judge from contemporary sermons, the typical student 
was a prodigal roisterer who respected neither God nor man — 
such a fellow, indeed, as often plays the hero’s r61e in the 
fabliaux}^ And the verdict of the preachers and story-tellers 
is to some extent borne out by the writings of the students 
themselves, as well as by the records of the courts. Yet, allow- 
ing for the laxer standards of the time, we may well believe 
that conditions then were very much as they are now: the 
average student was law-abiding and conscientious, although 
his wilder brethren were always the more conspicuous. Of 
routine matters — such as disputations in the classroom, dinners 
to celebrate graduation, and the hazing administered to the 
unfortunate freshman or bejaunus {bee jaune, yellow beak) — 
we have many descriptions. Manuals for student use provide 
Latin words and phrases for everything that could be thought 
of, and incidentally illustrate daily life in the university com- 
munity. Even more remarkable are the letters exchanged by 
students and parents. Well adorned with rhetorical flourishes 
and appropriate quotations from Scripture, the models kept 
by professional letterwriters were inspired by very practical 
motives. Almost invariably the student asks for money and is 
chiefly interested in a good excuse for being short of cash. 
Sometimes the father replies simply and generously. More 
often he takes occasion to deliver a lecture on the evils of 
sloth and extravagance. 

Among the youths who sought an education there were at all 
times hundreds of boys from poverty-stricken homes, for the 
church offered the base-born the surest means of advancement. 
And it is greatly to the credit of the mediaeval university that 
it recognized scholarship without regard to social distinction; 
many a peasant’s son rose to fame as master and author. Yet, 
at the beginning, such a student found life desperately hard, 

MSee below, pp. jSS-fiS. 
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His chief trouble was the question, of lodgings. Wealthy stu- 
dents and masters maintained separate quarters; the rank and 
file clubbed together in co-operative houses; the poorest starved 
in garrets and cellars. The foundation of the mendicant orders^^ 
brought aid to a good many youths; but those who did not 
want to be friars remained at a disadvantage. So, about 1258, 
Robert de Sorbon endowed a hall at Paris for sixteen deserv- 
ing seculars, candidates for the degree in theology — a note- 
worthy event in the history of culture, for it marked the 
beginning of the famous Sorbonne,i“ oldest of residential 
colleges. Similar establishments at Paris soon came to house 
the bulk of the university population, both masters and stu- 
dents; and from there the practice spread far and wide, at- 
taining great popularity especially in England. 

Meanwhile the development of the educational system that 
is technically called scholastic had raised problems of serious 
concern to the organized church. Before they can be under- 
stood, however, attention must be shifted to other prominent 
features of mediaeval civilization. 

wSee below, pp. 450-56. 

10 After the theological faculty had come to reside in the Sorbonne, the name 
was generally applied to that faculty. 
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1. MEDIAEVAL LATIN 

It was once usual to explain the sudden perfection of ver- 
nacular literature in the twelfth century as the final stage of a 
slow evolution out of folk-tales, folk-songs, folk-plays, and the 
like. But since none of the supposed primitive forms have ever 
been found, scholars now prefer a less fanciful explanation: 
that the prototypes of the vernacular masterpieces should 
rather he sought in the Latin literature of the church. For 
hundreds of years there had been virtually no educated per- 
sons outside the clergy; and the clergy, it should be remem- 
bered, were by no means all priests or monks. Most clerks were 
men who had taken minor orders, to become students in the 
schools or — as the word came to imply — secretaries and ac- 
countants. When employed, they frequently served in baronial 
households; when unemployed, they lived by their wits. As a 
class they were remarkable neither for piety nor for virtue; 
many of them, in fact, were notorious rascals. Yet, because they 
were not responsible holders of churchly office, they were the 
more likely to give free play to whatever talents they might 
have for original composition. 

The language normally used for all official or formal writing 
was Latin, which, though not classical in either vocabulary or 
syntax, was an admirable medium of expression. The days 
when even the better-educated had been unable to write coi^ 
reedy were long past. In the twelfth century the Latin of the 
schoolmen, according to contemporary standards, was entirely 
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grammatical. And how could it remain a living language unless 
it met the demands of changing environment? A glance at the 
appendix of a modern dictionary will show how rapidly English 
has admitted new words and invented new meanings for old 
ones. In precisely the same way mediasval Latin was adapted to 
the needs of government officials, business men, lawyers, physi- 
cians, theologians, scientists, and other experts, as well as to less 
technical use by preachers, chroniclers, biographers, story- 
tellers, and the like. The great bulk of this literature was 
intensely practical; yet all of it was not on that account larking 
in beauty. From the aesthetic point of view, the greatest prose 
of the age is to be found in the liturgy of the church — ^rhythmic 
Latin chanted to the accompaniment of gorgeous ceremonial. 
A similar majestic quality pervades many of the documents 
issuing from the chanceries of great ecclesiastics. A papal bull, 
for instance, has a sonorous timbre that to the trained ear is 
very characteristic. 

In Latin, as in Greek, the best mediaeval poetry did not fol- 
low classic models, but used the system with which we are 
familiar — ^rhyme and a meter based on accent. Monks, priests, 
and schoolmen turned out an enormous quantity of such poems 
on religious themes; and although most of it was distinctly 
mediocre, occasional pieces have remained justly famous. In 
particular, the great Latin hymns of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries rank among the world's artistic masterpieces. Equally 
remarkable, yet wholly different, are the lyrics known as 
Goliardic, the authors of which appear to have been princi- 
pally students, the wandering clerks who were not displeased 
at being called sons of Goliath (i.e., Philistines). This poetry, 
written in the Latin of the schools, is on the whole delightfully 
fresh and gay. It has the wit and irreverence of youth, together 
with a sensuous outlook on life that ascetics would consider 
sheer paganism. To some extent — especially by frequent men- 
tion of Venus, Cupid, Pan, Bacchus, and the like — ^it reveals 
the influence of classical study. Its chief inspiration, however, 
must surely be found in the joys and griefs of the poets them- 
selves. They needed no instruction from antiquity to learn 
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that in the spring the sky is very blue, the grass is very green, 
and love is very sweet. Why have so many writers made out 
that mediaeval people were fundamentally unlike us? 

Many of the Goliardic poems are no more than frivolous 
jingles, like the begging song immortalized by John Adding- 
ton Symonds:^ 

1, a wandering scholar lad, 

Born for toil and sadness, 

Oftentimes am driven by 
Poverty to madness. 

Literature and knowledge I 
Fain would still be earning, 

Were it not that want of pel£ 

Makes me cease from learning. 

These tom clotlies that cover me ' 

Are too thin and rotten; 

Oft I have to suffer cold, 

By the warmth forgotten. 

Scarce I can attend at church. 

Sing God’s praises duly; 

Mass and vespers both I miss, 

Thaugb. I love them truly. 

Oh, thou pride of [Normandy],* 

By thy worth I pray thee. 

Give the suppliant help in need; 

Heaven will sure repay thee. 

Originality was as precious then as it is now. For the dozens 
of lyrics that celebrate love in the springtime there is only one 
that shifts the scene to the early winter:® 

Sown from the branches fall the leaves, 

A wanness comes on all the trees. 

The summer's done; 

^ In his hook of translations entitled Wine, Women, and Song. 

*Left blank in the manuscript, so that the singer could insert any appro- 
priate name. 

s Tiandatlon by Hden J. Waddell, Medieaal Latin Lyrics (Ckmstable 8c Co , 
Ltd.: London, igag). This selection and the two following are used by per- 
mission of the publlsbersi 
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And into his last house in heaven 
Now goes the sun. 


Sharp frost destroys the tender sprays^ 

Birds are a-cold in these ^ort days. 

The nightingale 

Is grieving that the fire of heaven 
Is now grown pale. 

The swollen river rushes on 

Past meadows whence the green has gone. 

The golden sun 

Has fled our world. Snow falls by day. 

The nights are numb. 

About me all the world is stark 
And I am burning; in my heart 
There is a fire, 

A living flame in me, the maid 
Of my desire. 

With this work of grace and beanty we may compare another 
which, from its first line, is called Dum Diane Vitrea: 

When Diana lighteth 
Late her crystal lamp. 

Her pale glory kindleth 
From her brother's fire, 

Little straying west winds 
Wander over heaven, 

Moonlight falleth, 

And recalled!. 

With a sound of lute-strings shaken. 

Hearts that have denied his reign 
To love again. 

Hesperus, the evening star. 

To all things that moital arc, 

Grants the dew of steep. . , . 

Very dififerent, but very fine in their own way, are a number 
of drinking songs. And closely akin to the latter is that master- 
piece of the twelfth century, The Confession of Golias, by one 
who was justly styled the Archpoet; 
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Seething over inwardly, 

With fierce indignation, 

In my bitterness of soul. 

Hear my declaration. 

1 am of one element. 

Levity my matter. 

Like enough a withered leaf 
For the winds to scatter. . . . 

Down the broad way do I go. 

Young and unreg^etting; 

Wrap me in my vices up. 

Virtue all forgetting. . . . 

He has been accused of being a devotee of Venus. He admits 
it. So what then? 

Yet a second charge they bring: 

I’m forever gaming. 

Yea, the dice have many a time 
Suipped me to my shaming. . . . 

Look again upon your list. 

Is the tavern on it? 

Yea, and never have I scorned. 

Never shall I scorn it. 

Till the holy angels come. 

And my eyes discern them. 

Singing for the dying soul 
Requiem eternam. 

For on this my heart is set: 

When the hour is nigh me. 

Let me in the tavern die. 

With a tankard by me; 

While the angels, looking down. 

Joyously sing o’er me, 

Deus sit propitius 
Huic potatori, 

11118 is very nearly Fran9ois VUlon^ in die twelfth century. — a. 
gay jesting with dishonor and death, 

Lyrics such as these spread all over Europe and are found, 

< See below, pp. Bis^ig. 
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interspersed among hymns of devotion, in manuscripts of many Satirical 
countries. Here also stand parody and satire o£ a more scan- 
dalous kind: a mock creed, a burlesqued service of the eucha- 
rist, and The Gospel according to Maiks of Silver. The last is a 
bitter parable of a poor man who seeks charity at the papal 
court, but is told: 

"Friend, thy poverty perish with theel Get thee behind me, Satan, be- 
cause thou knowest not the wisdom o£ casli. Amen and amen! 1 say unto 
thee, thou dialt not enter into the joy of thy Lord until tliou hast given 
the uttermost farthing.” 

Even after he has sold his clothes, he cannot gain admittance 
and is cast into outer darkness. Then comes to Rome a certain 
clerk guilty of homicide but rich. He tips the usher and the 
chamberlain and the cardinals. 

Then the lord pope, hearing that his cardinals and ministers had re- 
ceived many gifts from the clerk, fell sick, even unto death. But the rich 
man sent him an elixir of gold and silver, and straightway he was healed. 

Then the lord pope called unto him his cardinals and ministers and 
said unto them: "Brethren, beware lest ye be seduced by vain words. For 
lol 1 give unto you an example, that even as I grab, so also shall ye grab.” 

The preceding excerpts will at least show how dangerous it 
is to generalize about the "mediaeval mind.” As soon as we look 
beyond certain conventional writings, there is no uniformity 
of sentiment. That all persons of the twelfth century were 
struck from the same mold is one of many legends invented 
by imaginative historians. This truth will be even more ap- 
parent when we.tum to vernacular literature. 

Z. THE VERNACULAR LYRIC AND MEDIjEVAL MUSIC 

In a previous chapter we have seen something about the Epic and 
early French epic and the more primitive sagas in Germanic 
languages. At one time it was the common opinion that such 
poems were gradual accretions, which in the course of cen- 
turies had grown around cores of historical fact. Now, on the 
contrary, it is realized that no work of art could ever have 
been formed in this way; that we owe Beowulf and The Song of 
iloland, like The Divine Comedy and Paradise Ltat, to in- 
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dividual authors. Thus understood, the chansons de geste be- 
come more intelligible; for they can be interpreted as true 
products of the feudal age, deriving from the past no more 
than a few familiar names. The vogue for the chansons de 
geste, spread by French knights into all the surrounding 
countries, lasted for many generations; so hundreds of such 
pieces came to be written and combined in regular cycles 
dealing with characters at Chailemagne’s court or the members 
of various legendary dynasties. And there can be no doubt 
that the writeis tvere for the most part clerks. 

From the facts already cited it should be clear that the ranks 
of the mediaeval clergy included men with a talent for writing 
either prose or poetry. We may, indeed, suspect that the same 
persons would often produce songs both sacied and profane. 
Abelard was a hymn-writer as well as a dialectician, and he 
tells us himself that his poems in praise of Hdloise were widely 
sung in France. H^loise adds that he was skilled not only as a 
poet but also as a composer of music. Although, unfortunately, 
his lyrics have not come down to us, the Goliardic verse en- 
ables us to guess their general character. Presumably, they 
were in Latin. Yet, if he had wanted to, could he not have 
used his native Romance? Others were then beginning to do 
so — with the result that, within another hundred years, ver- 
nacular literature had gained a lasting triumph. This, surely, 
would have been impossible had not the church, directly or 
indirectly, supplied the preliminary training. 

The tr»u- Although the later chansons de geste sometimes introduced 
badouts unconventional elements, they usually remained loyal to the 
epic tradition. Great epic is long, sonorous, and dramatic — an 
impersonal recital that is suited to rhythmic chanting. Great 
lyric, on the other hand, is brief, simple, and passionate — a 
little poem that can be sung to a lilting tune. In all ages the 
typical lyric has been the love-song, and that is at its best when 
it is most spontaneous. As may be seen from the examples 
quoted above, the Goliardi produced some exquisite lyrics in 
their rhymed Latin; but it became evident during the twelfth 
century that pre-eminence in this field of composition was to 
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be won by the vernacular. The standards o£ modern lyric 
poetry were even then being set by the troubadours® of south- 
ern France. The chansons de geste were sung by jongleurs 
(literally jugglers) — ^wandering minstrels who also acted as 
popular entertainers at markets and fairs. In general they 
were men of low birth, whereas most troubadours were gen- 
tlemen — nobles who prized their skill in poetry and music as 
highly as their chivalrous reputation. 

The first known troubadour was none other than William 
IX, duke of Aquitaine and grandfather of the Eleanoi who 
was to be successively queen of France and qiiqen of England." 
From his pen we have eleven lyrics — ^love-songs that vaiy from 
the delicate to quite the opposite. But the fact that his verse 
was sometimes libertine did not prevent his having sincere 
religious convictions, as is shown by his famous poem on de- 
parting for the Holy Land:^ 

Since now I have a mind to sing, 
m make a song o£ that which saddens me. 

That no more in Poitou or Limousin 
Shall I love's servant be. 

While he is away, what will happen to his fair seigneurie of 
Poitiers, and to his son, who is young and weak? He prays his 
neighbors to forgive him for any wrongs he may have done 
them, and he offers the same prayer to Jesus, "both in Romance 
and in Latin.” 

Of prowess and of joy I had my part 

But now of them my heart hath ta’en surcease. 

And now I go away to find that One 
Beside whom every sinner findeth peace. 

All that which I have loved I leave behind, 

The pride and all the pomp of chivalry. 

Since it so pleases God, 1 am resigned; 

I pray Him have me of His company. 

•Provenjal troubadour, French trouvire—^ finder or a composer. 

**She was married first to Louis Vll of France and then to Henry II of 
England; see bHow, pp. 400 os. 

’Helen J. Waddell, The Wandering Scholars (Constable & Co„ Ltd.*. Lon- 
don, igsy), p. iifi. TTiis selection and the one given below are used by per- 
mission of the publishers. 


William 
of Aqtd- 
talnc 
(d. 1137) 
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There was. however, no necessity that a troubadour should 
be of aristocratic birth, as is proved by the careers of Marca- 
brun, a foundling, and of Bernard de Ventadour, the son of a 
servant in the local castle. Bernard, according to legend, long 
enjoyed the favor of the VBcount, but was finally driven from 
Ventadour because he had a fatal attraction for the viscountess. 
At any rate, he left his native land to serve first the English 
queen, Eleanor of Aquiuine, and later the count of Toulouse. 
Of his poems, which were very famous throughout Europe, at 
least forty-five have survived. They are virtually all love-songs, 
celebrating with remarkable delicacy and grace a number of 
ladies— each of them disguised by a pet-name, so that we have 
no idea who they really were. To show the simplicity of his 
verse, one stanza may be quoted in the original: 

Quan la douss' aura venta 
Deves vostre pais, 

Vejaire m'es qu’cu senta 
Un ven de paradis, 

Per amor de la genta 
Vas cui eu sui adis, 

£n cui ai mes m’ententa, 

E mon coratge assis; 

Quar de totas partis 
Per leis, tan m’atalenta. 

A fairly literal translation, preserving the meter if not the 
rhyme, runs as follows: 

■When blow the gentle breezes 
Prom, out your countryside. 

They breathe upon my senses 
As winds horn paradise; 

Through love of the fair lady 
Towards whom I fondly lean. 

On whom my thoughts are centered. 

For whom my passions bum; 

To her I pledge myself 
Alone, so she has charmed me. 

' The true beauty of the Proven9al lyric, however, can be more 
fully appreciated from a free translation, such as Helen Wad. 
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dell’s exquisite version of Jaufrd Rudel.® Of the poet almost 
nothing is known, except that he was a baron of Limousin 
who went on the Second Crusade.® And before he left, he wrote 
this enigmatic poem, celebrating a dream lady in a far-off land, 
whom his heart longed for, but whom his reason told him he 
should never meet. 

When the days lengthen in the month o£ May, 

Well pleased am I to hear the birds 
Sing far away. 

And when from that place I am gone, 

I hang my head and make dull moan. 

Since she my heart is set upon 
Is far away. 

So far, that song of birds, flower o' the thorn, 

Please me no more than winter morn, 

With ice and sleet. 

Ah, would I were a pilgrim over sea, 

With staff and scrip and cloak to cover me. 

That some day I might kneel me on one knee 
Before her feet. 

Most sad, most joyous shall 1 go away, 

Let me have seen her for a single day. 

My love afar. 

I shall not see her, for her land and mine 
Are sxmdered, and their ways are hard to find. 

So many ways, and I shall lose my way, 

So wills it God. 

Yet I shall know no other love but hers. 

And if not hers, no other love at all. 

She hath surpassed all. 

So fair is she, so noble, I would be 
A captive with the hosts of paynimrie 
In a far land, if so be npon me 
Her eyes might fall, 

God, who hath made all things in earth that are 
That made my love, and set her thus afar, 

Grant me this grace, 

•Helen J. WaddeJl, Tfut Wiandartog Scholars, p. *05. 

•See below, p. 
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That 1 may some day come within a room. 

Or in some garden gloom 
Look on her face. 

It will not be, for at my birth they said 
That one had set this doom upon my head, 

— God curse him among meni — 

That I should love, and not till I be dead, 

Be loved again. 

Altogether, poems are extant from some four hundred trou- 
badours of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and we know 
the names of many others whose works have perished. No at- 
tempt can here be made to discuss this mass of literature, except 
by way of setting down a few conclusions as to its general nature 
and influence. The original language of the vernacular lyric, 
though called Provencal, was actually the dialect of Limousin, 
and the fact that it was not the native tongue of William IX 
shows that conventional standards for this kind of composition 
had already been ‘established before his day. William, obviously, 
adopted a recognized literary form, the origin of which we 
are left to guess. It was not at all classical, and there is no evi- 
dence that it had been gradually evolved out of folk-songs. The 
more probable supposition is that the preliminary experimenta- 
tion had been carried out by clerks familiar with poetical ex- 
pression in Latin. There is also the possibility of an Arab 
tradition obscurely received from the Moors who had long 
ruled the province of Septimania. In the twelfth century, at 
any rate, an increasing number of southern French gentle- 
men devoted themselves to the writing of lyrics, which they 
set to music and sang to the accompaniment of a guitar.“ 

From southern France the new fashion spread to all the 
neighboring lands. Long before i8oo, troubadours had come 
to enjoy the patronage of the Spanish princes, of the Sicilian 
king, and of other lords to the north. In this respect the 
marriage of Eleanor of Aquitaine first to Louis VII and then 
to Henry II began a new epoch in the -history of their king- 

The word is merely a form of "cither," The instrument, being played with 
a bow, -was a foreiunner of the violin and, wa« introduced into Europe by the 
Arabs; see belmv, p. 363, 
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doms. Bernard de Ventadour was only one o£ many lyric poets 
who sang at the Angevin court. Bertran de Born, a turbulent 
baron of Perigord, gained renown throughout Europe for 
amorous as well as political intrigues, and both of these in- 
terests are reflected in his verse. He was the devoted friend 
of Henry II’s eldest sonj and when the young king suddenly 
died, Bertran wrote a lament that stands among the finest 
works of the century. Later he became a follower of Henry’s 
second son, Richard Lion-Heart, rvAo rvas himself a troubadour 
though hardly one of genius. With such encouragement, it is 
not strange that the poetic urge came to be felt by dozens of 
feudal nobles whose grandfathers had rarely been able to read 
or write. 

As late as the thirteenth century the poets of southern Eu- 
rope, even in Spain and Italy, continued to write in Provencal; 
but by that time the northern trouveres had generally adopted 
tire French of their own countryside. Although their verse is 
occasionally attractive, most of it lacks the spontaneity of that 
composed earlier. For example, when Conon de B^thune, on 
departing for the crusade of laoi, pens a love-song to his lady, 
we feel that he is merely doing the fashionable thing. "My 
body,” he says, "may go to serve our Savior; yet my heart re- 
mains wholly in her keeping.'’^ Had the first crusaders gone 
“sighing to Syria” or thought that each must "act chivalrously 
to secure at once paradise and honor and love of his lady”? 
By this time, in truth, aristocratic literature had entered a world 
of make-believe. It had come to be dominated by courtoisie — 
a code of courtly love that subordinated the old masculine 
chivalry to the glorification of women. Courtly love was de- 
fined as a kind of sentimental vassalage. The knight must have 
a lady to serve; the lady must have a knight to do her 
service. And if the two were kept apart by a geographic bar- 
rier, by social inequality, or by marriage to other persons, the 
situation was all the more favorable to lyric effusion. 

In the poetry of courtoisie, accordingly, we can never be 

uSce the complete translation In C. C. Abbott, Early Medicevat Franch 
Lyrics, p, 105. 
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sure where actuality ends and artistic imagination begins; £or 
it is a poor poet who cannot invent mysterious lady-loves and 
afEectmg scenes. Under such influences lyric verse tended to 
become more and more stereotyped. A number of conventional 
forms had been established even before the close of the twelfth 
century. We find, for instance, the alba or dawn-song, in which 
two lovers are warned that tlie night is past but protest the in- 
credible news — "it is not day, the lark, has lied to us.” The 
pastourelle explains how die knightly singer meets a lovely 
shepherdess, how he piaises her, and how she inevitably suc- 
cumbs to his chaira. The spinning-song is a form of ballad 
wherein the lonely maid or the unhappy wife, over her monoto- 
nous work, sighs for the man of her heart. Ultimately, when any 
such type of verse was chosen, it not only had to follow a cer- 
tain theme but also had to include a certain number of lines, 
each with a certain number of syllables and a certain rhyme. 
Later chapters will show how diese conventions long domi- 
nated poetic composition in France, as well as in the adjoining 
countries. 

The history of the mediseval lyric is further complicated by 
the fact that it was intimately related to mediasval music, which 
is a very technical and somewhat controversial subject. Here 
?gain an alleged influence of folk-songs has been emphasized 
by various authors to account for the remarkable innovations 
of the Middle Ages. But again, for sheer lack of direct evidence, 
that opinion has come to be generally rejected in favor of one 
that finds the decisive factor in ecclesiastical practice. From 
primitive times the church had declared official what is known 
as plain chant — a system under which certain limited scales 
are used in (;«rtain prescribed ways, Only the notes indicated 
by the white keys on, the piano are sounded, and they vary in 
length only as may be demanded by the rhythm of Latin prose. 
AH voices sing the s?iae part in unison, and without instru- 
mental accompaniment. Ultin^tely,, derived from the choral 
musjic of the Greeks, plain chant was consecrated hy use in 

“5ee, above, p. so 
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the Roman church and, through papal regulation, became 
universal in western Europe- Though often called Gregorian, 
it was not invented by Gregory the Great; he merely gave it, 
as part of the accepted ritual, the prestige of his support. Natu- 
rally, therefore, the sole method of musical notation that was 
known to Latin writers of the earlier Middle Ages was one 
originally devised to represent plain chant.^^ 

Meanwhile, for less formal music, many instruments re- 
mained in common use: various kinds of harps, lyres, cithers, 
pipes, trumpets, and horns, as well as the organ that had been 



Figure ai. — Example of Mu&icai. Nofation (Twelfth Century). 


known to the Greeks and Romans. The Germanic sagas and 
the French chansons de geste, we know, were chanted to the 
accompaniment of a lyre or harp, which, like that of antiquity, 
was struck by the fingers. The troubadour’s guitar, on the con- 
trary, was played with a bow — a technique that was assuredly 
introduced into Europe by the Arabs. In all probability the 
latter also influenced tlie musical and poetic composition of 
southern France, though it is hard to say precisely where their 
influence lay. One source of our trouble is the use of the cur- 
rent ecclesiastical notation in the earliest manuscripts of the 
troubadours’ lyrics; for the experts sadly disagree when they 
come to reproduce the original tunes. Presumably the de- 
termining factor was the rhythm of the spoken language, which 
was well known to the troubadours but is not so well known to 
Ijjs. The improvement that made written music intelligible, to 
readers of all generations was the division of the composition 

^See Figure at; taken from Pierre Aubry, Les plus anciens monuments tie 1“ 
musique franpaise (Paris, 1905), Plate IV. In the same ^vork those Interested 
will find a literal transcription of this chanson de croisade. 
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into uniform measures, within each of which the length of 
every note was clearly indicated. 

The formal measurement of music was not expounded by 
Latin writers until the thirteenth century, and they must have 
been familiar with the translations of al-Farabi and other 
Arabic authors.^^ The scholarly works of the later age, how- 
ever, were evidently prepared for by the writings of various 
Carolingian ecclesiastics on the contemporary practice of poly- 
phonic singing and playing. The first arrangement of music in 
parts — ^for example, with tenor and bass — seems to have been 
inspired by a practical consideration: since voices in a monastic 
choir would naturally vary in pitch, some men would be al- 
lowed to sing above the melody and some below it. Such usage 
would gradually lead to experimentation in harmonious effects, 
like those obtained by striking chords on a harp or by combin- 
ing instruments of different sorts to form an orchestra. During 
the ninth and following centuries, at any rate, a number of 
books were written to explain how pleasing results could best 
be obtained through the union of vocal or instrumental pas- 
sages. And since the elaboration of harmony made it vitally 
important that the various parts should begin, continue, and 
end on time, the measuring of music — according to a plan al- 
ready described by the Arabs — eventually followed. Whatever 
may be made of this argument, our modem music can be said 
to have definitely emerged in the course of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 


3 . THE ROMANCE AND OTHER LITERARY FORMS 

Although chansons de geste continued to be written through- 
out the twelfth century, a different sort of long poem, inspired 
by the courtoisie of the troubadours, gained increasing popu- 
larity. This literary form, composed in rhymed couplets to be 
read rather than chanted, became known as the romance. The 
subject matter is what will still be recognized as romantic: 
beautiful damsels, gallant knights, muel husbands, sinister 
magicians, benevolent fairies, talking animals, mysterious for- 

14 See above, pp. sao-si. 
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ests, enchanted palaces, perilous quests, and the like. Love is 
ahvays prominent and the exotic element is strong. The authors, 
finding no romantic charm in the old-fashioned epics, borrowed 
from antiquity themes conceining Alexander the Great, yEneas, 
and the siege of Troy. Yet, no matter when the scene was laid, 
the characters ivcre made to act and talk like lords and ladies 
of feudtil France. The famous cycle of King Arthur, mythical 
leader of the fifth-centuiy Britons, began in much the same 
way. Some of the Arthurian material may have come into 
France by ivay of Biittany, but most of it seems rather to have 
been derived from Norman writers in England. Of the latter 
the most influential was Geoffrey of Monmouth (d. 1154), 
tvhose Latin History of the Britons, a combination of legend 
and sheer fancy, became a mine of treasure for poets and story- 
tellers. 

Among the first to dip into the matitre de Bretagne was Marie de 
Marie de France, of whom nothing is knowir except that she ^“1“ 
was an educated Frenchtvoman at the court of King Henry II 
and Queen Eleanor. From Marie’s pen we have about a dozen 
romances or, as she called them, lays. They include stoiies of 
a knight who changes himself into a falcon in order to visit 
his lady-love {Yonec), of a fairy princess who carries off her 
lover to Avalon (LanvaJ), of a werewolf [Le Bisclavet), and of 
various episodes in the Arthurian legend. Very characteristic 
is the lay of Gugemar. He, Marie tells us, was a baron of King 
Arthur and had but one fault, that he remained untouched 
by love — and so, of course, brought upon himself dire trouble. 

One day, while hunting in the forest, he wounds a marvelous 
white doe. But the arrow, glancing back, strikes him in the 
tltigh. Then the doe speaks to him and tells him that he can 
never be healed except through the love of a dolorous lady. 
Mounting his horse, Gugemar rides to the sea, where he finds 
a ship with a bed waiting for him. He goes to sleep and a 
magic wind wafts the ship to the shore of a garden, beside 
which a beautiful lady is imprisoned in a tower by a cruel 
husband. She finds the knight, nurses him back to health, 
and for a while enjoys his love. Then he is discovered by the 
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husband and sent away on the ship by which he arrived. Other 
adventures follow and eventually, after long separation, the 
lovers are reunited. The husband is slain and the two hence- 
forth live happily. 

Like Marie de France, Chretien de Troyes in the later 
twelfth century took old materials and rewrote them to suit the 
courtoisie of the fashionable world. But by his time society 
was more sophisticated. Ovid’s Art of Love and similar com- 
positions in the vernacular were enjoying a great vogue. So, 
when Chretien retold an ancient tale, he adorned his pages 
with elaborate pictures of beauty and chivalry in luxurious 
surroundings and with eminently polite conversations; and he 
constantly emphasized the psychology of love. Each of his 
romances is, in fact a sort of problem play. For instance, his 
Lancelot turns on the conflict between a knight’s honor and 
his love for a lady. In tree et tnide the plot concerns the tests 
that one lover may properly demand of the other. These and 
other stories of the same type, after delighting the countless 
generations that have intervened, may still be read in the verse 
or prose of all European nations, and may even be heard in the 
form of grand opera from the stage of a metropolitan theater. 
There is, nevertheless, a limit to the enjoyment that one can 
receive from such literature. Sooner or later the world of make- 
believe, with its people who could never have lived and its 
events that could never have happened, grows tiresome. And 
after one has read a certain number of conventional lyrics, 
the charms of belle Yolanz, belle Aiglentine, and belle Amelot 
begin to pall. One longs for a point of view other than that 
of the fine gentleman with a fatal attraction for both queens 
and peasant girls, 

Such a reaction in the thirteenth century helped to popu- 
larize the fabliaux — stories composed in rhymed verse and, 
to judge from the subject matter, intended for the market- 
place rather than the baronial hall. Being written for the sole 
purpose of provoking a laugh, they ignore all chivalrous preju- 
dice. Members of the nobility rarely appear and, when they do, 
are treated as ordinary persons. And since peasants are con- 
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sidered too stupid to be intetesting, it is tlie boiiigeois class 
that receives the chief attention. The typical meichant is rich, 
but in all matters apart from his business ajit to be a lool. The 
hero is generally the wandering clerk, a clever i ascal who makes 
tlie most of any opportunity, whether for love, tor gain, oi for 
sheer amusement. When one of these icllows airives, the sensi- 
ble burgher locks up his valuables — ^also his wile and daugh- 
ter; for, according to the fabliaux, women aie never to be 
trusted. However beautiful and intelligent, they are devoid 
of morals. Equally unpiincipled are priests and monks, who 
excel only in hypocrisy and amply deserve the grief that always 
befalls them. These, of course, are stock chaiactets — such as 
today win laughs in the films and comic strips. It is not to be 
supposed that bourgeois audiences of the thirteenth century 
actually believed that tliere were no virtuous women or honest 
clergymen. The spice of the jest lay in depicting the opposite 
of what svould be found in pious or romantic literature. 

Although some of the fabliaux axe cribbed from die Latin 
classics and in others the wit does not rise above the level of 
plain smut, a good many are both funny and original. A fair 
example of elementary humor is found in the tale of li: unain. 
A villein and his wife go to pray at Notre-Dame and there 
they hear a sermon by the priest, who tells them that all should 
give liberally to God and so receive a double leward. At home 
the villein and his wife talk over the matter and decide to give 
the priest their cow, Biunain. They do so and the priest, after 
blessing them, puts Brunain out to graze along with his own 
cow. But during the night Brunain becomes homesick, breaks 
down the fence, and escapes, bringing tlie priest’s cow along 
with her. So in the morning tlie villein and his ivife discover 
that they have indeed received a double reward, and give fer- 
vent thanks to God for an evident miracle. 

The story of the Poor Pedlar is a little more subtle. Arriving 
in a certain region with his horse and pack, he is unable to pay 
fox fodder at the inn. But he hears from a local merchant that 
nearby is the pasture of a nobleman who is known to be very 
generous. The pedlar takes this suggestion, solemnly entrusting 
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his animal lo the care o£ the nobleman and to Almighty God. 
Then in the course of the night a wolf breaks into the pasture 
and kills the horse. What to do? In desperation the pedlar goes 
to the nobleman and tells him what has happened. “All right," 
says the latter; “here are thirty sous for the half of the horse 
that was entrusted to me; the other thirty you will have to col- 
lect from God.” So the pedlar starts down the road on foot; 
and before he has gone far, he meets a monk. “Whose man are 
you?” he asks the worthy brother. "I am a man of God,” is the 
response. “Ahal" exclaims tire pedlar; “you’re just the fellow 
I’m looking for.” Whereupon he makes off with the monk’s 
clothes for the thirty sous still owed him. 

Applied to the romance, satirical humor of the same kind 
produced the very popular cycle of Reynard the fox. Fables 
about animals, notably those of ^Esop, had been widely read 
since ancient times and there seems also to have been a body 
of Germanic folk-tales about a fox (Reynard), a bear (Bruin), 
a wolf (Isengrim), a cat (Tybert), and the like. Yet it was 
unquestionably French clerks who first worked these various 
materials into a series of mock romances which remain among 
the best-loved works of the Middle Ages. Reynard and his peers 
are vassals of King Noble, the lion, who is very grand but who 
is quite powerless to control his state. His barons are engaged 
in endless feuds and Reynard, in particular, is a professional 
robber. This unprincipled rascal plays cruel tricks on Isengrim 
and Tybert, eats the favorite wife of Chantecleer (the cock), lies 
his tvay out of trials before the royal court, and keeps the 
reader’s sympathy throughout. His fame is still attested by the 
fact that in modern Frendi any fox is still un renard, instead 
of un voupil (from the Latin vulpes). 

Inevitably, too, the realistic touch came to be applied to the 
more conventional romance and the result, among lesser pieces, 
was the immortal story of Aucassin et Nicolette. Although tlie 
author’s name is unknown, he lived in the early thirteentli 
century and was a gieat artist. To be appreciated, the romance 
itself should be read; here can be mentioned only two or three 
points of especial interest. In the first place, the form is very 
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original, being part prose and part veise — both clever, and 
blended in such a way as to enhance the charm oE each. Sec- 
ondly, the substance, though superficially conventional, is Ere- 
quently turned in a very unconventional way. Aucassin is told 
by his Eather that he may not marry Nicolelte, who was 
originally a slave girl, and that if he does not give hei up he 
will go to hell. Aucassin replies that he does not mind; all 
the best people go theie and he pielers tlieir company. Later 
we hear oE a miiatlc, but such a muacle as never appeared on 
the ecclesiastical stage. A pilgrim, lying sick in bed, is sud- 
denly healed by the sight ot Nicolette, who chances to pass diat 
way with her kiitle and smock held high. 

In such passages the quiet iiony of the author is obvious; he 
never takes even his leading characters quite seriously. But 
once, when we least expect it, we obtain a brief glimpse of real 
tragedy. Aucassin, searching for Nicolette with tears running 
down his face, meets a villein who asks him why he weeps. 

Loath to tell the truth, Aucassin lamely answers that he has 
lost his dog. Then the villein turns on him and cries him 
shame, that he should weep over sucli a trifle. As for himself, 
he has cause to grieve. "Wherefore so?” asks Aucassin.^® 

"Sir, I will tell thee. I Avas hireling to a rich Arillein, and drove his plough; 
four oxen had he. But three days since came on me great misadventure, 
whereby I lost the best of my oxen, Roger, the best of my team. Him go I 
seeking, and have neither eaten nor drunken these three days; nor may 
I go to the town, lest they cast me into prison, seeing that 1 have not 
Avherewitlial to pay. Out of all tlie wealth of the Avorld I have no more 
than ye see on my body. A poor mother bate me, tliat had no mote but 
one wretched bed; tliis have they taken from under her, and site lies in 
the very straw. This ails me more than mine own case, tor Avealtli comes 
and goes; it notv I have lost, another tide I will gain, and will pay for 
mine ox whenas I may; never for that will I weep. But you Aveep for a 
stinking hound. Foul fall Avhoso thinks Avell ot iheel" 

So Aucassin tells him that he is a good comforter and gives 
him money to pay for his ox — but the writer was thinking of 
more than an episode in a sentimental story. 

Meanwhile romantic literature had also come to be affected Allegories 

u From the translation by Andrew Lang. 
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by a very different influence. This was allegory, the form of 
mystic interpretation extensively used by the schoolmen. If a 
Christian meaning could be found in the Hebrew Bible or in 
the works of pagan antiquity, why could not one be read into 
the tales of King Arthur and the Round Table? So the ancient 
materials were again leworked to produce a new cycle of prose 
romances — the famous series tliat is built round the quest for 
the Holy Grail. About die same time Guillaume de Lon is set 
another literary fashion with his allegorical Romance of the 
Jioje.^® Here the Rose typifies the Lady sought by the Lover, 
who is aided or impeded by Idleness, Danger, Evil-Tongue, 
Fear, Shame, Fair-Welcome, Reason, and the like. His device, 
being quickly adopted by a host of other writers, proved 
especially popular in dramatic representations — the morality 
plays that for hundreds of years delighted audiences with more 
or less realistic impersonations of the virtues and vices. 

For the beginnings of the mediaeval drama we must, of 
course, look to an earlier age, when on special occasions the 
liturgy of the church was enlarged by the insertion of added 
features. At Easter, for example, the choir might present the 
story of the Resurrection, or at Christmas that of the Nativity. 
From merely singing the sacred story, the participants came 
to act it out, with appropriate costumes and stage effects. Thus 
arose the religious plays called mysteries, the themes of which 
were taken not only from the Bible but also from the lives of 
popular saints — a practice that allowed the introduction of 
many a homely touch drawn from real life. At first the mystery, 
being a supplement to the regular service, was presented inside 
the church and in Latin. Later the performance was often 
transferred to the porch or to a stage erected beyond it. And 
since the object of the play was to instruct the people, it might 
to good advantage be put in the vernacular. A very early ex- 
ample of such composition is the Mystdre d’Adam, written in 
the twelfth century. The parts were of course taken by clergy- 
men, and for their benefit the stage direcdons are in Latin; 

^Far tile additions by Jean de Meuo, see bdow, pp. 504-07. 
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but the dialogue is in French verse, amazingly spirited and 
with a touch o£ subtle wit that is wholly delightful. 

As the scene opens, Adam is working at one end of the stage, 
while Satan approaches Eve and says that he wants to talk to 
her. She promises discretion, for which Satan compliments her. 

Adam, he thinks, is distinctly her infeiior. A little hard, admits 
Eve. “Though he be harder than hell (/;2ms dute que n‘est 
emfers), he shall be made soft,” promises Satan; for lie really 
should take better caie of his wife. 

You are fresher than the rose and whiter than crystal, or snow that falls 
on ice in the vale. The Creator did not mate you well: you are too tender 
and he is too rough. Nevertheless, you are wiser than he. That’s why 1 
have done well to speak with you. 

With such diabolic flattery the main question is introduced. 

The fruit which God has allowed them is no good, but that 
which He has denied them has marvelous virtue. In it is the 
secret of life and of power, the knowledge of both good and 
evil. “How does it taste?” asks poor Eve. “Celestial. . . ." "Is 
that the fruit?” “Yes, look at it.” And so the story proceeds 
to its familiar end — a very human little play, as may be seen 
from even these brief excerpts. Although the ecclesiastical 
drama might become more elaborate, it could hardly be more 
eflEective. 

The southern French set the fashion in lyric; the northern Gcnnan 
French in all other forms of poetic composition, as well as *^'*”*“' 
in prose — ^with Villehardouin’s memoirs of Uie Fonrtli Cru- 
sade and Joinville’s life of St. Louis.” Anglo-Saxon had vir- 
tually disappeared as a literary language after the Norman 
Conquest of England. And although the old Get manic tradi- 
tions were yet maintained in far-off Iceland, they had been 
generally abandoned on the continent. From the twelfth century 
on, German writers devoted a good part of tlieir time to trans- 
lating and adapting the poetry of France. Much of their work, 
being mere imitation, was naturally inferior; but by the 
thirteenth century certain German developments of the Ar- 
thurian cycle— especially the Tristan of Gottfried von Strass- 

»See Mow, pp, 436-gg, 474-76. 
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burg and the Parxifal of Wolfram von Eschenbach — had 
attained striking originality. And the ranks of the local trouba- 
dours, or Minnesanger, had come to include at least one great 
lyric poet, Walther von der Vogelweide. Bom of a noble 
family in the Austrian Tyrol, Walther began his literary 
career at Vienna; subsequently, as a professional poet, he 
wandered from court to court, finally to be rewarded with a 
small fief from the emperor Frederick 11. Walther’s later poetry 
thus tended to be of the bread-and-butter variety, and to 
suffer from overly intricate meters and rhyme patterns. His 
finest lyrics are those of his youth — simple love-songs like 
the famous Unter den Linden. 

In contemporary Spain and Italy the literary models were 
likewise French and Provencal, and most poets, when they 
came to use their own vernacular, were satisfied with copies and 
adaptations. Yet the great Spanish epic of the Cid, a semi- 
legendary character of the earlier wars, began to take form 
in the twelfth century — ^with the Poema del Cid, of which only 
a fragment remains. We have no Italian epic or lyric for an- 
other hundred years, and nothing especially remarkable before 
Dante, whose glorious career will be sketched in a later chapter. 



CHAPTER XVI 

DEVELOPMEmS IN THE STRUCTURAL AND 
DECORATIVE ARTS 

1, ROMANESQUE ART 

In eastern Europe the sixth and following centuries wit- 
nessed the perfection of the architectural style known as Byzan- 
tine, which, witli modifications, came to be widely used 
throughout Moslem countries. In parts of Italy, too, Byzantine 
influence remained strong — especially at Venice, where as late 
as the eleventh century the church of St. Mark was modeled 
after that of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople. Yet, despite 
a few borrowings of this sort, the separation of the Latin and 
Greek worlds was no less decisive in art than in other phases 
of civilization. When, with the economic recovery of western 
Eiurope, the local prelates were able to undertake new and 
monumental structures, they generally preferred what they 
considered the true Roman tradition and designed their 
churches on a basilican plan-^ As we have seen, the early Chris- 
tian basilicas at Ravenna and elsewhere had timber roofs, 
whose light weight permitted the retention of a clerestory 
supported on slender columns and liberally supplied with 
windows. Bvit such roofs often caught fire and burned— to the 
irreparable damage of whatever the church might contain. So 
architects came to be greatly concerned with the problem of 
how to place stone vaults over the entire building, and out 
of their experience in this connection were evolved the struc- 
tural systems known as Romanesque and Gothic. 

^See above, pp. lax-ag. 
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For vaulting a rectangular area the Romans had employed 
two devices. The simpler was the barrel-vault — a half-cylinder 
of masonry, the weight of which was equally distributed 
along the supporting walls. In the other case the area was 
divided into squares, and over each of these bays, as they are 
called, two barrel-vaults were made to intersect at right angles 
(see Figure 23). The weight of such a cross-vault was concen- 
trated at the four corners (A, B, G, D), which were joined by 
four semi-circular arches (AB, BC, CD, DA) and by two groins 
(AC, BD). In the basilican church the 
aisles could readily be cross-vaulted; for 
the thrust of the arches towards the nave 
could be counteracted by the weight of 
heavy clerestory walls lesting on sturdier 
columns, while that towaids the outside 
PK.UW: as -Cross Vault. be met by placing buttresses, thick 

fins of masonry, against the exterior 
walls. The more difficult task was to vault the nave. Trans- 
verse lines from column to column would divide it into oblong 
rather than square bays. How could half-cylinders of differ- 
ent diameters be made to intersect on the same plane? And 
how could the clerestory walls be buttressed over the aisle 
roofs? So builders rarely attempted to cross-vault a nave. In- 
stead they raised a barrel-vault, and its mass tended to doom 
both clerestory and colonnade. Since the walls on which the 
vault rested had to be of umform thickness, they could not be 
pierced for windows of any useful size; and to support such 
walls mere columns had to be replaced by enormous piers. 

The Romanesque church with a vaulted nave consequently 
has a low gloomy interior, characterized by massive stone- 
work, extensive flat surfaces, and strongly marked horizontal 
lines. These principles necessarily hold good whether the 
building was put up in Italy, Germany, France, Spain, or Eng- 
land, although minor differences of style could be produced by 
varying the arrangement of the essential parts or the decora- 
tion of the exterior. Scores of examples could be given, but 
space permits mention, of only a few. The cathedral of Pisa, 
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dedicated in iii8, is justly renowned for its leaning bell-tower, 
its arcaded fagade, and its sumptuous interior, adorned with 
varicolored marbles. Sliuctuially, however, it is somewhat 
primitive. Only the aisles are cioss-vaulted; the nave is covered 
by a timber roof, which permits the retention of a windowed 
clerestory and of antique columns to support it (see Plate III). 

The contemporary buildings of Lombardy, less elegant in form 
and mateiials, aie better illustrations of Romanesque construc- 
tion. Among them the most interesting is the church of Sant’ 
Ambrogio at Milan, the rebuilding of which was begun in the 
eleventh century. Here the nave is divided into five bays, each 
corresponding to two in the aisles and so obtaining a square 
outline. Three of the bays are cross-vaulted, with heavy di- 
agonal ribs set along the groins; one is barrel-vaulted; and 
one is topped by a low octagonal tower to admit light over 
the altar. Without such illumination the interior would be 
very dark, for a continuous gabled roof covers the church 
and there is no clerestory at all (see Plates III and IV). 

Since the greater Romanesque churches of Germany, like Gennan 
the cathedral of Pisa, were originally built with timber roofs 
over their naves, they have little to offer by way of innova- oque 
tion in vaulting. Their chief originality lies in their general 
• design. Often they were planned with a western as well as 
an eastern apse and with the main entrance, consequently, 
on one side. Sometimes they have two transepts. In any case 
the ends of the church are commonly marked by groups of 
three towers, as in the famous abbey of Laach (see Plate III). 

French Romanesque, on the contrary, held to the tradition of 
a single transept and a single apse, with a place thus reserved 
for a western facade — one of the glorious features in all the 
Gothic cathedrals of France. Furthermore, the French archi- 
tects came as a rule to enlarge the apse by adding a number of 
concentric chapels, so perfecting what is known as the chevet. 

An early example of the completed design is to be seen in the 
monumental church of Saint-Semin at Toulouse.® But even 
here, it should be noted, the covering of the nave with a 

*See Plate IH. The tower and ateeple over the croulag are later addtdom. 
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barrel-vault reduced the clerestory windows to a row of mere 
port-holes. 

Indeed, the normal system of Romanesque construction 
throughout Lombardy, Provence, southern France, and Spain 
called for cross-vaults over the aisles and a barrel-vault over 
the nave. In the churches of Saint-Trophime at Arles and 

of Notre-Dame at Clermont-Ferrand, 
for instance, the nave is covered by 
solid masonry shaped on the outside to 
form a gabled roof and on the inside 
a barrel-vault — an enormous weight 
borne on thick walls buttressed over 
the aisles by quadrant vaults, quarter- 
cylinders of stone that leave no room 
for clerestory windows (see Figure 83). 
The interior of such a building is in- 
evitably dark; its beauty is one of 
strength and majestic proportion. By 
way of compensation, therefore, the 
exterior was often handsomely deco- 
rated. Thus the church of Saint-Tro- 
phime has an especially fine cloister 
and a magnificent portal, on which 
elaborate carvings are happily com- 
bined with plain surfaces (see Plate V). 
Compared with this sculpture, which clearly suggests classic 
inspiration, that of V^zelai, a Burgundian abbey begun in the 
later eleventh century, seems barbarous (see Plate X). Yet, for 
all its crudeness, the sculpture of Vezelai has extraordinary 
vigor — an original quality that marks the emergence of a new 
art rather than a reminiscence of the past. 

Owing to the development that will be explained in the fol- 
lowing section, little Romanesque construction survives in 
northern France. For additional examples of the style we must 
pass through the Capetian domain to Normandy, the rulers 
of which proved themselves as ardently devoted to building 
as to warfare. In their tremendous structures — plain to the 
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point of grimness, but magnificently strong and admirably 
proportioned — the Norman character is vividly reflected. Such 
are the two great abbeys founded at Caen by William the Con- 
queror and his wife Matilda, the Abbaye-aux-Hommes and 
the Abbaye-aux-Dames. Each of them apparently was at first 
provided with a wooden roof over the nave, which was later 
replaced by a masonry vault of advanced design. In both cases, 
too, the exterior has been much altered by additions made in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The primitive Ro- 
manesque must be looked for below the steeples and decorated 
upper stories. If attention is centered on that portion, the 
characteristic Norman facade will stand out prominently — the 
gabled end of the nave, with round-arched doors and windows 
flanked by massive square towers almost devoid of ornamenta 
tion (see Plate VI). 

In their Sicilian kingdom the Normans quite naturally made Symbolic 
use of the architectural forms that had already appeared *“*P‘“** 
there. Such great buildings as the palatine chapel at Palermo 
and the cathedral of Monreale are a combination of the 
Romanesque, Byzantine, and Moslem styles. In the England 
of 1066, on the contrary, there was no architecture to rival 
that of Normandy; for the Saxons had never been great build- 
ers. On taking over the country, the Normans systematically 
razed the older cathedrals and abbeys and at once began new 
structures of unprecedented grandeur, thus turning much 
confiscated wealth into thank-offerings to God. Few of the major 
churches erected between 1066 and iioo have retained their 
original design; yet, in spite of all subsequent changes, England 
contains a good deal of Romanesque. The finest monument 
of the sort is unquestionably Durham Cathedral, with its 
commanding position inside a loop of the River Wear (see 
Plate VI). Begun in 1093, the exterior of the church was 
virtually completed in the first quarter of the twelfth century. 

Only the central tower is of a later design; the two western 
towers are typically Norman and rank among the world’s 
architectural triumphs. The beautiful cathedral of Norwich 
may likewise be classified as Norman, although it received a 
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number o£ additions in the fifteenth century. And in many 
other churches various features reveal an eleventh-century 
origin. The Norman work is everywhere characterized by its 
massiveness — enormous columns, piers, and arches, decorated 
with simple geometrical patterns. Only rarely did the Norman 
artists attempt human figures, and then their results were 
not at all happy. They were masons rather than sculptois. 

Reverting to the church of Saint-Trophime at Arles, we 
may note that the portal is surmounted by a lepresentation of 
Christ and the four beasts of the Apocalypse.® Symbolism of 
the same kind continued to pervade much of the later sculp- 
ture. To understand the carvings on any meditEval cathedral, 
we have to be familiar with the conventions of early Christian 
art. Thus, a plain nimbus marks a saint; one with a super- 
imposed cross denotes God. Wavy lines are water; curved 
lines with zigzags between them are the sky. A stalk with a few 
leaves is a tree or a forest, A battlemented tower is a city; if an 
angel peers from the top, it is heaven. Doll-like figures in the 
fold of a benevolent-looking man’s robe are souls reposing in 
Abraham’s bosom — ^i.e., enjoying the slate of blessedness. Hell 
is represented by a monster’s yawning mouth into which 
devils with pitchforks cast the souls of the damned. The 
apostles and many of the saints are regularly pictured in such 
a way that they may be easily recognized. Holy men fre- 
quently stand on symbolic objects or persons, such as the kings 
who persecuted them. 

An especially famous example is provided by the later 
cathedral of Amiens. Below die statue of Christ that adorns 
the main, portal the mediaeval sculptor sought to illustrate 
the biblical text: “Thou shalt tread upon the adder and the 
basilisk; the lion and the dragon shall thou trample under 
foot.’’^ Accordingly, under the feet of Christ he placed a 
lion and a dragon, symbolizing the Antichrist and Satan, and 
still lower on the shaft two other beasts. The first, half cock 
and half serpent, is the basilisk or cockatrice — a fabled monster 

*'Sec above, p. las, n. 

* Tihis Is (be reading of the Vulgate: Psalna, xc, ig. 
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that could kill by a glance, and so typified death. The second 
is a sort o£ long-legged dragon which holds one ear to the 
ground and stops the otlier with the end o£ his tail. T his is the 
legendary adder, which was said to follow such a plan in order 
to avoid being charmed by singing, and so to typify the will- 
fulness of the sinner (see Figure 24). Altogether, the com- 
position may be taken as a sermon in stone: the Savior, at the 



Figure 34. — ^The Basilisk and the Adder on Amiens Cathedral. (From E MSle, 
L’art reltgieux du XlIU stick en trance) 


entrance to His church, proclaims His victory, in spite of all 
diabolic agency, over sin and death. 

2 . GOTHIC ART 

Among the problems confronting the builder of Romanesque 
churches the most troublesome was that of vaulting the nave. 
In the cathedral of Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan, as we have seen, 
the nave was successfully cross-vaulted only by eliminating 
the clerestory. In the abbey of V^zelai, on the other hand, a 
bold designer tried the experiment of cross-vaulting the nave 
and at the same time raising a comparatively high clerestory 
(see Plate IV). The result was a well-lighted interior, but 
a fatally weak structure. Since tlie transverse arches were not 
buttressed on the outside, the vault would have collapsed 
had it not been saved by the later invention of the flying 
buttress. Frequently, in the case of a barrel-vaulted nave, 
continuous support had been provided along the sides by 
quadrant vaults placed over the aisles (see Figure 23). When 
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cross-vaulting -was similarly employed, such a quadrant vault 
would logically be reduced to a series of curved buttresses set 
against the points that needed support. But these points, if a 
high clerestory were erected, would be far above the aisle 
roofs. No matter — ^some adventurous builder, ignoring tradi- 
tion, brought the buttresses out from their concealment and 
made them "fly" through the air to meet any thrust from the 
interior arches. And his device made possible the architecture 
misnamed Gothic.® 

Two other prerequisites for this development were the 
pointed arch and the ribbed vault. Neither was new in the 
twelfth century. The Arabs, long before, had used pointed 
arches for the sake of variety in decoration, and in a number 
of Romanesque churches barrel-vaults had been designed with 
a pointed section to reduce the outward thrust on the walls 
(see Figure 83). The great architectural advance came with the 
adoption of the unconventional form in order to simplify 
cross-vaulting. As noted above, trouble had been experienced 
in putting a cross-vault over an oblong area. Half-cylinders of 
different diameters could not be made to intersect without 
resorting to clumsy expedients. But eventually the fact came 
to be realized that, if the half-cylinders were pointed, the task 
could be accomplished easily and elegantly; for the height 
of a pointed arch can be varied without changing its breadth. 
Meanwhile, from at least as early a time as the planning of 
Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan, diagonal ribs had sometimes been 
set along the groins of a cross-vault. And experience proved 
that, under such conditions, lighter stone could be used to 
cover the intervening spaces. Thus the weight of the vault 
would be reduced and a considerable saving made in the cost 
of materials. The next step was to turn tliese ribs into pointed 
arches and make them intersect at the geometrical center of 
the bay, whatever its shape might be. Finally, without regard 

lia^, of couise, no connection with the Goths, As the result of the fifteenth- 
centuty reaction against the medteval styles, the term Gothic came to be used 
as a synonym for barbaraos; see below, p. 597. 
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to the traditional surfaces, thin slabs of stone could be arched 
from one rib to the next (see Fig- 
ure 85 ). 

The Romanesque building, no 
matter what its decorative pat- 
tern, had continued to be a series 
of walls holding up a roof. The 
perfected Gothic building, on the 
contrary, was a towering frame- 
work of slender masonry piers and 
arches supported from the out- 
side by flying buttresses. As far 
as stability was concerned, it 
needed no walls, even after the vaults had been completed 

and slanting timber roofs had been 
placed over them to keep off the 
weather. When architects came to 
appreciate this truth, they enlarged 
the windows of aisle, clerestory, 
and apse, so that glass filled virtu- 
ally the entire space from one pier 
to the next. The interior was thus 
flooded witli light; the massive col- 
umns, the heavy arches, the exten- 
sive wall-spaces that had character- 
ized the Romanesque style disap- 
peared. The three horizontal stages 
of the nave — ^arcade, triforium, and 
clerestory — were still indicated by 
delicate moldings, but their height 
was enormously increased and all 
structural members received soar- 
ing outlines tliat rose from the 
_ . . pavement to the crown of the vault 

FiCOKE JtS.— SKEtETON OF f — 

AuIEHS CATHtDRAL. (sCC FlgUtC 80). 

The development sketched above 
can be traced step by step in the churches of northern France, 
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where ilie growth o£ material prosperity in the towns, coin- 
ciding with a great religious and educational revival, made 
possible the erection of finer monuments by the secular, as 
well as the regular, clergy. Especially in and about the Cape- 
tian domain the cities vied with one another in putting up 
more and more splendid churches. Under such impetus ec- 
clesiastical architecture made rapid progress — so very rapid, 
indeed, that one part of a new structure would become 
antiquated before the rest could be completed and the plans 
would be changed as tlie work continued. While, for example, 
round arches were preseived in the facade of Sugar’s abbey 
church at Saint-Denis, pointed-arch construction ruled through- 
out tlie in tenor — and within a bundled years his additions 
had been laigely replaced by others. So, too, many cathedrals 
dating from tlie middle of the twelfth century display a transi- 
tional stage of architecture. One may thus see in the cathedral 
of Laon (Plate V) a perfected system of Gothic vaulting com- 
bined with a typically Romanesque colonnade. Cylindrical 
columns even appear in the nave of Notre-Dame at Paris, 
which was not begun till 1163. Yet, before the western end 
had been reached, some one had been inspired 'to design a 
column with four attached shafts (see Figure ay) — a form of 
pier that immediately came into general use, 

♦ because it brought the structural lines of the 
vault down to the pavement itself. 

Discrepancies of one sort or another are 
therefore characteristic of all the great French 
cathedrals. To appreciate the masterpieces of 
Gothic architecture, we must compare individ- 
ual features rather than entire buildings. Among 
all the Gothic facades, that of Notre-Dame at 
Paris may be hailed as the loveliest, by virtue of its rather 
primitive simplicity, its graceful proportion, and its complete 
harmony (see Plate VI). That of Amiens is marred by its super- 
structure — an addition made long after the body of the church 
had been erected. That of Chartres combines Romanesque 
tpwers with one masonry spire of the twelfth century and 
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another of the sixteenth. That of Reims, though symmetrical, 
is excessively ornate, reflecting the tendency of the later Gothic 
to degenerate into meaningless decoration. Bui the monu- 
mental plan of this cathedral deserves all the praise it has 
received (see Figure aS). The exteiior of the nave, with its 
series of pinnacled buttresses, has great dignity and charm 
(see Plate VIII). And its double-aisled tiansept leads to a 
magnificent apse set with five semi-circular chapels. Tlie 
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cathedral of Paris, too, is famous for its chevet — ^internally, a 
marvel of Gothic vaulting; externally, an intricate pattern that 
artists along the Seine never tire of sketching (see Plate VIII). 

The beauty of a Gothic masterpiece, it should be noted, 
arises directly from its structural design, to which all decora- 
tive effects are rigorously subordinated. To give windows a 
fancy outline, to spread exuberant sculpture acioss a fa^de, 
or to cover a roof with spires and pinnacles is not and never 
has been to produce a Gothic building. Any one who has 
imagined that the Gothic style implies a lavish display of orna- 
ment should study the interiors of such cathedrals as Chartres, 
Reims, and Amiens. There he wiU find, aside from the pictures 
in stained glass, only the simplest of designs. The capitals and 
an occasional molding are carved in unostentatious pattems> 
and a little delicate tracery may be added to set off the openings 
in the triforium and elsewhere. That is all, except for an al- 
most incredible refinement of structural outlines, In the un- 
decorated Stonework of nave, transept, aisle, and apse, rather 
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than in some accidental feature of the exterior, is to be seen 
the acme of Gothic art (see Plate IX). And in mere point of 
size these buildings are impressive. The nave of Chartres 
reaches a total height of io6 feet, that of Reims 125 feet, and 
that of Amiens 141 feet. Only one Gothic structure is still 
loftier — the catliedral of Beauvais, which collapsed twice in 
the course of construction and was never finished. 

Perfected in the lie de France, the Gothic style quickly 
spread to the adjoining provinces and by the close of the 
thirteenth century had come to exert an influence throughout 
the Latin world. The results on the whole were mediocre. In 
the southern regions pointed-arch construction was at best an 
impoited fashion which never wholly displaced the older 
Romanesque and which rarely tvas well developed. To the 
Italians, in particular, Gothic was largely a system of decora- 
tion — one that too often degenerated into a riot of peaks and 
spikes and pointed openings. In Germany there was little 
Gothic construction before 1300, and what there was merely 
followed French models. In some cases, as at Worms, a rib- 
and-panel vault was placed over a purely Romanesque nave; 
in others a larger portion of the church was rebuilt in the 
perfected style. At Strasbourg a pleasing effect was obtained; 
but the pretentious cathedral of Cologne, which was not fin- 
ished until the nineteenth century, is generally felt to lack 
refinement. For all its plainness, German Romanesque is 
artistically superior to the German adaptations of Gothic. From 
this point of view the more significant advance in architecture 
was made by the English. 

In Britain the Romanesque architecture of the Normans 
was generally superseded before the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury by the form of Gothic that is locally known by the rather 
unfortunate term. Early English. Its chief characteristic is the 
pointed arch, frequently introduced for decorative effect only. 
Of the churches actually based on pointed-arch construction an 
especially fine example is Lincoln Cathedral (see Plate VII), 
although the eastern towers were eventually masked by a screen- 
like facade, and many additions, notably the central tower. 
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■were made in the fifteenth century, Salisbury Cathedral, for 
the most part erected between laso and 1358, is perhaps the 
most symmetrical expression of the Early English ideal. But 
here, as in many of the English cathedrals, the relatively low 
vaults are supported by massive walls that render flying but- 
tresses unnecessary — a system of construction that is modified 
Romanesque rather than Gothic (see Plate VII). Judged by the 
contemporary French standard, the piuest English Gothic is 
to be found in Westminster Abbey, which is built on a com- 
plete framework of ribs and buttresses.® 

French pre-eminence in mediaeval architecture as a whole Gothic 
has often been disputed, for many critics continue to prefer a 
Romanesque or semi-Romanesque style to the logically per- 
fected Gothic of the lie de France. In the decorative arts, how- 
ever. French pre-eminence throughout the Age of the Crusades 
is unquestioned. For the best sculpture of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries we must turn to the cathedrals of Chartres, 
Reims, and Amiens. And the stained glass of these same 
churches remains the despair of the modern artist. One factor 
in the success of the mediaeval craftsman was that he never 
treated a window as other than a flat translucent surface. At- 
tempting neither realism nor perspective, he gained his effect 
by the simplest of means. His figures were outlined by the 
strips of lead in which the pieces of glass were set, and for this 
glass only solid colors were used, with details of face or cos- 
tume indicated by a few pencil touches. The great rose-win- 
dows, placed to catch the rays of the setting sun, are geometri- 
cal designs of plain glass set in stone tracery. The principal 
windows of nave and aisle, on the other hand, commonly 
portray stories from the Bible or the lives of the saints. Here 
are to be found the most grapluc examples of symbolic art — 
scenes from the Old and New Testaments to show the harmony 
of the Scriptures, animal fables to illustrate the life of Christ 
by mystic analogy, and the like. 

B See Plate IX. The eastern end of the diurcfa is original Gothic of the thir- 
teenth century; the tvestern facade is a rather nnfortunate addition designed 
by Wren and built in the eighteenth century. 
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Much the same generalization holds true o£ the major sculp- 
tures on a mediaeval cathedral. They were placed there to 
teach lessons as well as to adorn the building. So, before we 
judge the work of the artist, we must remember what he was 
hired to do. It was the ecclesiastical authorities who dictated all 
tlie principal designs; and, as we have seen, many of the latter 
had to follow traditions already established in Romanesque 
and Byzantine usage — ^for example, the four beasts of the 
Apocalypse over the main portal of Chartres (see Plate X) or 
the Last Judgment to be found represented on many of the 
great churches. The art of such carvings, being conventional 
and symbolic, could never be made to portray actual people 
and actual things. The artist had somewhat greater latitude 
when statues were oidered. Yet even here he generally had 
to produce sculptures of sacred persons, of characters from 
biblical histoiy, and of saints — ^to express a religious ideal 
lather than to depict living people. The skill with which the 
Gothic statuary of the thirteenth century was made to observe 
these prerequisites, and at the same time to be intrinsically 
beautiful, is one of the world’s artistic triumphs. It is an 
absurd legend that all mediaeval art is stiff and lifeless. 

The twelfth-century sculpture that adorns the facade of 
Chartres is, to be sure, distinctly primitive in certain respects. 
The statues beside the main portals are elongated like columns 
and resemble in their complete rigidity the forms of Byzantine 
mosaic; yet the faces are strongly individual and sometimes 
very handsome (see Plate X). This, we may say, is the sculpture 
of the transition. When we turn to the perfected Gothic style 
of the thirteenth century, we find that sculpture has lost its 
archaic stiffness and is characterized throughout by charming 
ease. The principal statues, still imbued with religious ideal- 
ism, have become lifelike from head to foot. Famous Gothic 
masterpieces of this kind decorate the facade of Amiens, the 
porches of Chartres, and virtually the whole cathedral of 
Reims, Against the walls of that church, for example, stand 
the marvelous draped figures of Mary and Elizabeth, almost 
Athenian in their dignity and grace (see Plate XI). And the 
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minor sculptures of Reims, compositions in which the artist 
was allowed to enjoy much gi eater freedom, aie often very 
— especially the capitals carved with scenes from the French 
countryside (see Plate XI). This is naturalistic ait of a high 
order. All that was necessary for its further development was 
to end its subordination to architecture, and such independence 
was actually brouglit about in the period that iinniediately fol- 
lowed. 


3. INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND GRAFTS 

As we have already seen, the material civilization of the 
eastern world during the Middle Ages is almost impossible to 
describe because the attention of most scholars has been turned 
to political, religious, educational, or artistic developments. 
Study of the first three subjects mentioned is facilitated by 
the survival of pertinent writings; that of the fourth by the 
survival of numerous great monuments. The task of one in- 
terested in the routine of human existence is not so easy; for 
that was a matter generally ignored by the writers of books, 
and all but scattered fragments of man’s ordinary handicraft 
has long since perished. The historian of western civilization 
is, of course, confronted by the same difficulties. In that con- 
nection we can ask infinitely more questions than can possibly 
be answered from the information now available. Here, ac- 
cordingly, no more can be attempted than the statement of a 
few well-established facts, which may be taken to illustrate the 
need of further research in a neglected field. 

From the foregoing section it sliould be plain that the struc- 
tural arts of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries presupposed 
a high degree of skill on the part of anonymous, artisans. 
Too many historians have fostered the belief that mediaeval 
cathedrals arose through sheer popular enthusiasm, We may 
be perfectly certain that in the Middle Ages, as at present, 
great buildings of stone could be erected only by trained work- 
mea under the direction of an expert designer; and that all 
these men, being hired for particular jobs, received wages. 
How well they worked may be judged from their achievements. 
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What we do not know is precisely how they did anything, how 
they learned to do it, and how such learning was related to 
that of the ancient world. Between the third and eleventh 
centuries western Europe unquestionably experienced a grave 
deterioration of the structural arts. No architecture worthy 
of the name was then produced by any of the barbarian kings 
except — as in the case of Theodoric and Charlemagne^ — 
through the employment of Byzantines. It was not until the 
ninth century that local rulers, under pressure of the Viking 
invasions, generally came to repair the ancient cities and camps 
of the Romans, And it was not until the twelfth century that 
masonry was commonly substituted for earth and wood in the 
newer fortifications of castles and towns.® For hundreds of 
years, obviously, such ordinary techniques as bricklaying and 
stone-cutting were all but forgotten throughout the west; and 
they could not be relearned overnight. In this respect, as in 
others, the amazing improvement of the Latin world during 
the later Middle Ages was presumably due to Byzantine and 
Moslem influence. 

Whichever of these two influences may be thought the more 
important, there can be no doubt that the mediaeval artisan 
of the west depended, in the main, on the simple tools and 
materials of the ancient Romans; and that he did not learn 
his trade from books. His school was that of actual experience; 
whether or not he could read and write was a matter of indif- 
ference. The man whom we should call an architect, on the 
contrary, had to be proficient not only in the techniques of 
construction but also in the principles of mechanical engineer- 
ing, which then as now included a good deal of theoretical 
science. Besides, he had to have a thorough knowledge of 
draftsmanship. To build a pigsty may be possible without first 
drawing it to scale; to build a masonry church or castle is 
a very different business. It is idle to suppose that anything of 
the sort would be authorized by a mediaeval lord until satis- 
factory plans had been submitted by an expert; and the latter. 


J See above, pp, lag, 197. 
•See above, pp. ^43, 307. 
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though he might be styled a master-mason or an engineer, was 
essentially an architect. Since neither he nor any one else 
then published books to celebrate his art, his fame in litera- 
ture never approached that of the magnates who hired him. 

Yet, for his age, his talent might well approach that of a 
Leonardo da Vinci — as will be seen when we come to examine 
the sketchbook of Villard de Honnecourt. 

All we have to do is to look at a gieat medi.Eval chiuch, or Engl- 
even at the picture of one, to realize that the mere placing of 
the cut stones one upon another involved considerable skill thirteenth 
in engineering. From the study of existing structures, together 
with the few hints left hy mediaeval writers, modern architects 
can fairly well imagine how the work was accomplished — by 
means of hoistinp-.^devices, scaffolds, wooden centering for the 
arches, and the h^^ Similar skill, it must be remembered, was 
constantly appliec^^^ raising of secular buildings. The 
twelfth and thirt^®®'^ centuries witnessed the erection of 
tremendous castles, *^°P®’^hich masonry construction made rapid 
progress. To the s’^^^'^age are attributed a number of re- 
markable bridges, as^%l as the oldest hdtels de ville, gild- 
houses, and belfries of the Flemish and Italian communes.® 

Nor should we overlook the work of municipal fortification 
which was then carried out. During the earlier period the 
towns had usually relied for defense upon old-fashioned ditches, 
embankments, and palisades; now they substituted masonry 
walls, built in accordance with the latest rules of military 
architecture. And in the meantime commerce had been greatly 
aided by the building of moles and docks, the dredging of 
harbors, and the digging of canals. To mention one exmnple 
of municipal engineering, the burgesses of Bristol, with the 
support of the English king, excavated a new channel to con- 
nect the Ftome and tire Avon, thus reclaiming a large expanse 
of swamp and giving their city a maritime approadt that has 
remained in use ever since.“ 

•See below, p. 596. 

For a plan and description of tbls work, see C. Stephenson, Bcnntgh md 
Town, pp. *os-oj. 
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feels, had somehow been obtained from Moslem or Byzantine 
craftsmen. It is an acknowledged fact that the Arabs brought 
the manufacture of paper from China to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. When other industrial aits come to be thor- 
oughly studied, it will probably be discovered that for many 
of them we are indebted to the same intermediaries. 

When we turn to mining, we should naturally suppose that 
Roman tradition was the determining factor. At one time 
or another the Romans had extracted considerable quantities 
of gold, silver, tin, lead, copper, and iron from the western 
provinces; and at least some of their mines, notably those in 
Gaul and Britain, continued to be worked under the barbarian 
kings. Obviously, too, a good knowledge of carpentry per- 
sisted thioughout the Dark Age in the west, together with the 
ordinary techniques of agriculture and allied pursuits. Yet, 
even in such respects, we must take into account an important 
Arab influence that spread northward from Sicily and Spain, 
The Moslems undoubtedly introduced the Europeans to vari- 
ous new crops, as well as to improved methods of irrigation.^* 
A similar origin may perhaps be found for the windmill. 
During the earlier Middle Ages water-driven wheels, though 
rare among the Romans, had come into widespread use 
throughout the west; and from the twelfth century on wind- 
mills became equally common in those regions where the 
streams provided insufficient power for the other sort of mill. 

An additional case in point is the interaction of Byzantine 
and Moslem influence upon the development of western navi- 
gation. Various facts that bear upon this problem have already 
been given, and others will be brought out when we come to 
discuss later mediaeval commerce. For the moment we are con- 
cerned rather with the progress of technology and may there- 
fore restrict our attention to the mariner’s compass. The 
lodestone, or magnet,*® had been well known to the ancient 
Greeks; but the use of a magnetized needle to guide a course 
by land or sea is first mentioned by writers of the twelfth 

i*See above, p. **7. 

called because ore of tb» sort was first discovered in Magnesia, 
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century, both Arabic and Latin. Whoever may have originally 
discovered the basic principle, the earliest full description of 
what we know as a compass is contained in a letter written by 
a certain Pierre de Maricourt. or Petrus Peregrinus, in the 
year isdg. The author, not satisfied with the ordinary vague 
remarks, tells how, by actual experiment, to determine the 
poles of a magnet, how to test its uncanny ability to point 
towards the poles of the heavens, and finally how to suspend it 
on a pivot in such fashion that it will unfailingly indicate 
the quadrants and intermediate degrees of a circle. Pierre de 
Maricourt, it should be remarked, was not an academic person; 
on the contrary, he was a military engineer who wiote his 
famous letter while helping Charles of Anjou^® to besiege a 
fortress in southern Italy. 

Villard de Honnecourt was hkewise a French engineer of VUlaid 
the thirteenth century, though his specialty was architecture Honne- 
rather than siegecraft. He is known to us solely from his sketch- conrt 
book which, as in the case of the Bayeux Tapestry, miraculous 
good fortune has preserved until today. Through information 
supplied by his own notes, we may be reasonably sure that Vil 
lard designed the cathedral of Cambrai; that, to obtain hints 
in this connection, he watched the construction of the great 
cathedrals at Laon, Chartres, and Reims; and that, about 1250. 
he was commissioned by die queen of Hungary to superintend 
the building of certain churches in her country. During the 
course of his career, at any rate, Villard kept an album of 
drawings, and this he left as a guide for persons who might 
follow his piofession. Such persons he addresses as follows; 

Vinard dc Honnecourt salutes you, and asks those ocaipied with the 
various kinds of work contained in this book to pray for his soul and to 
remember him, for in this book may be found g;reat help in learning 
about the principles of masonry and of construction by carpentry. You 
will also find in it methods of portraiture and drawing, according tx> dte 
requirements and teachings of geometry. 

Villard’s address to posterity was no idle boast, for his album 
contains precisely what he said it did. His free-hand drawings 

"'See below, pp 479-81. 
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are of amazing variety and interest. Many are of architectural 
details — such as the towers of Laon, the rose-window of 
Chartres, and the chevet of Reims — ^which he to some extent 
adapted for his own churches. Alongside these stand numerous 
designs for statues or for pictures in windows, together with all 
sorts of decorative patterns to be executed in stone or wood. 
And in many cases, as his introduction implies, his figures 
have been reduced to a geometrical plan, so tliat one may see 
at a glance how they ought to be proportioned in order to fill 
a particular space. To drawings that accepted the tiaditional 
symbolism of the church Villaid added a good number that 
leflected the trend of thirteenth-century art towards increased 
naturalism. Such clever sketches as the girl, parakeet, dog, 
swan, crawfish, and dragon-fly in the accompanying illustra- 
tion (Figure sg) must have been made from life. 

Besides, to justify his introductoiy statement, Villard in- 
cluded page after page of technical drawings that admirably 
explain vaiious problems of masonry and carpentiy: how to 
determine the size of a column not wholly seen, how to find 
the center of a given area, how to estimate the height of a 
tower from the ground, how to prop up a leaning wall, how to 
construct a roof vaulted in wood, and tlie like. The author, 
obviously, had a good knowledge of geometry and surveying, 
as well as of the more usual craftsmanship. Nor was this the 
limit of his scientific attainments. He had apparently devoted 
much study to mechanical toys and engines. The one pictured 
here (Figure 29) is a screw turned by levers at the bottom 
and so made to hoist a heavy object suspended from a fitting 
over the screw. Among Villard's other designs may be seen a 
statue whose finger will point towards the sun throughout the 
day, a machine for cutting off the ends of piles under water, 
a saw-mill driven by water-power, and a trd bucket that will 
hurl great arrows. 

Of all the sketchbooks kept by all the architects of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries one has come down to us; 
blit it suffices to prove that art and engineering could be as 
indmately associated then as they are at ^present, and that 
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neither could be wholly learned from ancient books. Indeed, 
the more one studies the progress of mediaeval culture, the 
more one realizes that even in the age of Villard de Honne- 
court and Pierre de Maricourt — ^which was also the age of 
Frederick II, Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, Francis of Assisi, 
and Jean de Meun^'^ — direct observation of nature had vital 
significance for the aesthetic, religious, and intellectual life of 
Europe. 

w See below, pp. 449, 457. 463, 470, 506. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE LATIN WORLD AFTER THE FIRST CRUSADE 


1 . FRANCE AND THE BRITISH ISLES 

The twelfth centmy is almost exactly the period between the 
death of Urban II, the pope who launched the great crusade, 
and the election of Innocent III, the pope who enjoyed a virtual 
dictatorship throughout Latin Europe. Some of the triumphs 
won by the church during this period — especially those in the 
fields of art and learning — ^have been sketched in the preceding 
chapters. Our task in the next few chapters is to review the 
dynastic rivalries of the twelfth-century kings and emperors, to 
estimate the significance of their governmental policies, to see 
how all such activities were gradually drawn into the sphere 
of papal influence, and so to gain a better understanding of 
the problems that confronted the church in the thirteenth 
century. 

For England as well as for France an event of prime im- 
portance was the rise of the Capetians. At the accession of 
Louis VI in no8 the prospects of the French royal house 
seemed far from brilliant. Up to that point the successors of 
Hugh Capet (see Table II), as if content with great exploits 
on the part of their barons, had themselves accomplished 
little. Under Louis’s father, Philip I, tlie prestige of the crown 
had, indeed, sunk lower than ever,^ From the beginning the 
Capetian had enjoyed no real authority throughout the king- 
dom as a whole; his effective government had been restricted 
to his own domain, a long narrow territory devoid of seaports or 

^ Sec above, p. 144. 
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of natural frontiers To make the situation worse, the king now 
lost control of his subordinates in the lie de France, the 
prdvdts who collected his revenues and the chdtelains who held 
his castles. In every direction lawless vassals made the roads 
unsafe for travel and terrorized the churches of which the king 
was supposed to be the patron. Obviously, before the Capetian 
could hope to be a real king, he would have to make himself 
master of his own principality. To this undertaking Louis VI 
devoted his life. 

Louis is described by contemporaries as tall and handsome — 
an athlete, passionately fond of riding and hunting, and a 
brave soldier. He was also a huge eater. In his later years he 
put on so much flesh tliat he gained the nickname of le Gros; 
but even as Louis the Fat he remained exceedingly active. His 
reign actually began before the death of his ignoble father; at 
eighteen he had already been knighted, associated in tlie royal 
ofi&cc, and placed in command of military operations on the 
Norman frontier. As soon as the defenses on that side had been 
put in better condition, he turned to the unspectacular but 
highly important work of pacifying his domain. Year after 
year he assembled a small force and launched a campaign 
against some obstreperous official or robber baron. Gradually 
the royal cause triumphed. By i lao Louis could move about in 
the lie de France without an army to cut a passage. His castles 
were in charge of loyal vassals. Revenue flowed steadily into 
his treasury. Peasants and traders joined the clergy in fervent 
thanks to God for a virtuous and able king. 

In connection with this work Louis developed an active 
policy of stimulating economic projects. Like other progressive 
rulers of the day, he issued special charters to attract cultiva- 
tors to his waste lands. The colonist, or hdte, who would 
settle in some • particular region obtained a status very su- 
perior to that of the ordinary villein: he was exempt from 
all arbitrary exactions, being liable only for a small rent 
and strictly defined services. Much wider liberties, as we 
have seen, were established by the king at Lorris, whence they 
yrere extended into many other small towns. To Paris and 
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Orleans, as to most places under his immediate authority, 
he made no formal grants of self-government; but on ecclesi- 
astical territory he helped to found numerous communes. The 
alliance between monarchy and bourgeoisie, which was to have 
such great importance in the constitutional development of 
France, was essentially the product of Louis Vi’s reign. 

Except for his intervention on behalf of the communes, 
which was a matter of recognizing the inevitable, Louis re- 
mained a staunch friend of the church, and on that account 
enjoyed the support of many powerful ecclesiastics. Among the 
latter was Suger, abbot of Saint-Denis. He had been bom a 
peasant but, like many youths of his class, had been permitted 
to enter a monastery. There he became famous for his learning 
and was appointed as instructor to Prince Louis. Through the 
friendship thus begun, and through his own extraordinary 
talents, he became the king’s chief adviser and head of the 
greatest religious house in the neighborhood of Paris. With 
regard to his career Suger could therefore quote Psalm ng: 
“He raiseth up the poor out of the dust and lifteth the needy 
out of the dunghill, that He may set him with princes,” Suger 
continued to play a prominent part in affairs of state until his 
death in 1151. From his letters and other writings we obtain a 
vivid picture of contemporary politics, as well as of his daily 
cares in the abbey of Saint-Denis. It was not the least of his dis- 
tinctions that he directed the construction of the first great 
church to be planned throughout in the new Gothic style.® 

Earlier we have had occasion to review the political sub- 
divisions of France in the eleventh century. Throughout the 
first half of the twelfth century they remained essentially the 
same. Although Louis VI was able to increase his power within 
his own domain, he was virtually helpless when it came to 
changin g the relations of the great fiefs to the crown. His 
princely vassals acted very much as they pleased. When left 
to their own devices, they ordinarily treated the king with due 
respect, and those in the north occasionally appeared before 
him to do homage or to take part in a solemn convocation of 

*See above, p. gSa. 
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his feudal court. Yet even they seem never to have paid him 
reliefs or aids, and such military service as they gave him was 
quite nominal. In this connection Louis won his outstanding 
success through no especial eflEort of his own. Until nsy the 
duchy of Aquitaine was held by the famous troubadour, 
William IX.® Being widely criticized for his lack of crusading 
ardor, he finally led an expedition to the east, but was badly 
defeated by the Turks in Asia Minor and returned home to 
pursue the more congenial career of a romantic poet. On his 
death he was succeeded by his son William X. And when the 
latter was stricken by mortal illness in 1137, he expressed the 
desire that Eleanor, his daughter and heiress, should be mar- 
ried to the son of Louis VI — a noteworthy tribute to the en- 
hanced prestige of the monarchy and, as will be seen, a momen- 
tous decision in more ways than one. 

By the middle of the twelfth century Catalonia had been 
united with the kingdom of Aragon^ and so, though nominally 
remaining part of France, had actually broken away from it. 
The county of Toulouse had passed to the heirs of Raymond 
IV, the distinguished crusader, and on account of their interest 
in Tripolis had somewhat weakened. In the north of France, 
meanwhile, the rivalries of the greater princes had tended to be 
merged in a contest over the succession to the English throne, to 
understand which is impossible without some attention to 
feudal genealogy. William the Conqueror died in 1087, leaving 
Normandy to his eldest son Robert and England to his second 
son William Rufus (the Red). His third son Henry as yet had 
nothing beyond a sum of cash (see Table III). William II, 
unlike his elder brothei, proved himself an able though un- 
scrupulous ruler, and his reign, as will be seen, had a number 
of important results. An intermittent war between him and 
Robert of Normandy was interrupted by the latter’s assump- 
tion of the cross in 1095, And before Robert had returned 
from the crusade, William was accidentally killed in 1100. 
The chief gainer by this misadventure was Henry, who had 

* See above, p. 357. 

*See below, pp, 419-14. 
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long been hoping for a favorable turn of events and who 
quickly seized the opportunity now presented. Taking pos- 
session of the royal treasury, he secured the support of the 
chief barons by pledging a reformed administration and within 
two days was crowned king of England. He, too, was soon led 
to take up arms against Robert of Normandy and, after win- 
ning a decisive victory in 1106, once more united the con- 
queror’s possessions. 

Louis VI, making the best of a situation which he could not Henry i 
control, received Henry I as his vassal for Normandy. But rela- 
tions between the two continued to be strained, and before (iioo-ss) 
long they were embroiled in a war that lasted for the better 
part of twenty years. Throughout this struggle Henry main- 
tained his position with complete success, securing recognition 
of his lordship over Brittany and extending his power over 
certain disputed territories on the Seine. Hitherto the French 
king had regularly depended on the count of Anjou for aid 
against the Normans, and Henry in reply had allied with 
Louis’s bitter enemy, the count of Blois. In iiaS, however, 
there was a surprising diplomatic reversal. Some years earlier 
Henry’s two sons had been drowned as the result of a ship- 
wreck in the British Channel; so the king was left with only a 
daughter, Matilda, whom his barons recognized as heiress of 
both Normandy and England. Then, to assure the lady power- 
ful support, Henry gave her in marriage to his most dangerous 
enemy, the count of Anjou. The latter was now Geoffrey 
Plantagenet® — an able ruler, who, by ending a long civil war, 
had restored his county to the strength that it had enjoyed 
under his ancestors. In 1133 the aging Henry I was delighted 
with the news that he had a grandson who was named for 
him and who, it might be expected, would in time rule the 
combined states of England, Normandy, and Anjou. 

Nevertheless, when Henry died in 1135, most of his barons 
refused to carry out the settlement to which they had previously 

* So called £tom the btoom-flower he accustomed to wear. It was hia per- 
gonal nickname and was not borne by his descendants. For QeoSrey’g ancestors, 
see above, p. *45. 
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agreed. Recognition of the infant Henry seemed to them out 
of the question: as good Normans, they hated to submit to an 
Angevin and they did not like the idea of being governed by 
a woman. Accordingly, they shifted their support to Stephen 
of Blois, younger son of Count Stephen the crusader, and on 
his mother’s side grandson of the Conqueror (see Table III). 
Although well-meaning and personally likable, Stephen quickly 
proved his incompetence as a ruler and so encouraged the 
Angevins to push their claim by means of armed invasion. In 
the resulting war, though Geoffrey and Matilda secured Nor- 
mandy for their son Henry, they failed to oust Stephen from 
England. And it was during this conflict that Louis VI was 
succeeded by Louis VII, the son who had already been asso- 
ciated in the royal dignity and who, by a lucky marriage, had 
just acquired the magnificent inheritance of Aquitaine. All 
the new king had to do, apparently, was to make the most 
of his favorable opportunity, and the Capetian dynasty would 
gain a commanding position in western Europe. 

Louis VII, however, utterly lacked the statesmanship of his 
father. For all his virtue and piety, he nearly ruined the Cape- 
tian cause by a series of grave political blunders. In the first 
place, he joined Conrad III of Germany in. a futile crusade, 
and all that saved the royal government was the fact that he 
could turn it over to Suger, a trained minister of his father. 
Even Suger, however, could not prevent Louis from being 
shocked by the flirtatious habits of his wife, the granddaughter 
of a famous troubadour, and in 115a Louis persuaded the 
ecclesiastical authorities to annul his marriage. Thereupon 
Eleanor at once accepted a match with the young Henry of 
Anjou, who thus added her duchy to the possessions already in- 
herited from his father and mother. The king, having amiably 
permitted the union of Normandy, Anjou, and Aquitaine, still 
remained inactive when Henry took up arms against Stephen, 
won recognition as heir to the English throne, and occupied 
it in H54. The damage had then been done. It was merely an 
aggravation of the Capetian misfortunes that Henry later as- 
serted his feudal lordship over Wales and Scotland, extended 
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his dominion into Ireland, married a son to the heiress of Brit- 
tany, and built up powerful alliances in Germany, Spain, and 
Sicily. 

Leaving the reign of Henry II to be taken up in the next 
chapter, we may close dre present section with a rapid survey 
of conditions throughout the British Isles in the years immedi- 
ately following the Norman Conquest. Although Scotland had 
been organized as a kingdom for well over a century, the 
Celtic tribal system continued to flourish there, as well as in 
Wales and Ireland. All three countries remained decidedly 
barbarous in comparison witli contemporary England. In 
Britain the Norman barons who had been entrusted with 
the defense of the Welsh and Scottish frontiers engaged in 
constant warfare with the clansmen to the west and north. 
As a consequence, a wide strip of Wales was conquered and 
largely recolonized by French-speaking adventurers. Many Nor- 
man families likewise settled in tlie lowlands of Scotland. But 
there they generally served as vassals of the Scottish king, who 
was strong enough to establish and hold a definite botmdary 
against the English. This line, as finally accepted by William 
II, ran along the Cheviot Hills to connect the River Tweed 
with Solway Firth — and since that time it has never been 
shifted. The Irish, meanwhile, had been left very much to their 
own devices. Maintaining their ancient customs with the utmost 
vigor, they had absorbed a good part of the Danish population 
along the eastern coast and were now threatening even the old 
Viking strongholds of Dublin, Wexford, and Waterford. And 
in spite of the fact that their more famous monasteries had 
long since been destroyed, the Irish still held to their peculiar 
ecclesiastical system. It was only with the establishment of 
Henry II’s dominion in Ireland that the whole island, at last 
following the example of Britain, came to be regularly incor- 
porated in the Roman church. 

So far as England was concerned, we have seen that the 
Norman Conquest made it into a thoroughly feudalized state. 
Under William II the situation remained fundamentally the 
same. That king, by crushing an insurrection of discontented 
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barons, stoutly maintained the authority left him by his father. 
Indeed, by pushing his rights to unprecedented extremes, he 
gained a reputation for tyrannical and extortionate govern- 
ment. In particular, the church complained that, when prel- 
ates died, William deliberately prolonged the vacancies for 
the sake of incidental revenue.® After the death of Lanfranc, 
archbishop of Canterbury under William I, we are told that 
the new king was induced by what he considered a mortal 
illness to appoint the learned Anselm; but that, when he re- 
covered, he greatly repented his piety. On securing the crown, 
at any rate, Henry I saw fit to issue his famous Coronation 
Charter, promising to abolish the more unpopular features of 
his brother’s government. Some of the articles were too vague 
to be of any practical value — as the one stating that only “just 
reliefs” should thenceforth be exacted from the heirs of royal 
vassals. Others made very specific pledges, but the king’s own 
records prove that in such cases he often broke his word. For 
example, his assurance to the church that he would take nothing 
from its demesnes during a vacancy in abbacy or bishopric 
seems to have been utterly disregarded. Accordingly, Henry’s 
charter was chiefly significant because it recognized the fact 
that feudal custom placed definite limits on the royal au- 
thority. 

Henry, of course, never thought to rule as a capricious 
despot; on the whole, he maintained the system established by 
his father and, like any statesman, tried to develop existing 
institutions to his own best advantage. In particular, his reign 
is noteworthy for the greater prominence of professional ad- 
ministrators and judges who, when dispatched on special mis- 
sions, were called itinerant justices. Although the king might 
at any time summon a general assembly of all his barons, his 
ordinary government was superintended by a small group of 
them. Thanks to a contemporary document, rve know that the 
great officials of the royal household were the chancellor, stew- 
ard, butler, chamberlain, treasurer, and constable.’ In lieu 


“See above, p. 938. 

T Gf. the Carolingiau hoitsehold, above, pp. 179-80. 
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o£ salary, each of them would hold a valuable fief of the crown. 

But in addition he would be entitled to regular meals at the 
king’s expense and to an allowance of bread, wine, and candles 
that of an evening he could take to his own apartment. The 
royal court was still migratory, following the king on his con- 
tinuous journeying from his own castles or manors to those of 
his wealthy vassals. So wherever he went there went the minis- 
ters, clerks, and other assistants who made up his permanent 
council, or curia. As yet there was only one such body, which 
attended to all sorts of business. On one day it might discuss 
relations with the French king, onUife next sit as a court of 
law, and on a third take up matters of finance. 

In the last capacity the curia under Henry I became known The ex- 
as the exchequer because the table about which the members 
gathered was covered with a checkered cloth — i.e., one marked 
with a series of columns crossed by horizontal lines.® This so- 
called chess-board was a kind of abacus, designed to facilitate 
the work of addition and subtraction without recourse to the 
clumsy Roman numerals. By ancient custom the king’s ordinary 
revenue in a shire was farmed out to the sheriff, so that he was 
responsible for a fixed annual payment. When, accordingly, 
the sheriff appeared before the court, the clerks arranged coun- 
ters in the columns to represent the pounds, shillings, and pence 
that he owed. Then they subtracted, item by item, whatever 
cash he had paid into the treasury and whatever expenditures 
he had made on the king’s order. Finally, after his account had 
been completed, the sum remaining on the table indicated 
what he still owed. Meanwhile other clerks had kept a written 
record of the transaction on sheets, or pipes, of parchment. 

These, when sewn together and rolled up, were known as 
a pipe roll. The oldest one extant is that of the year 1130, 
the sole survivor from the reign of Henry I. But from the time 
of his grandson, Henry II, the annual rolls, or their equivalents, 
have all been preserved. 

® "Chess," "chficicer," and "exchequer" are all derived from the Arabic word 
for the famous game learned by the ciusaders from the Arabs, who had learned 
]C from the Persian;, 
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The Henry I’s reign witnessed a number of other important 

developments, concerning which our information is somewhat 
scantier. As already remarked, his charter to London includes 
the first known concession of formal self-government to an 
English borough. He seems also to have improved the organi- 
7 ation of the Cinque Ports and to have granted elementary 
liberties to various lesser towns, such as Newcastle-upon-Tyne.® 
Many of the fiscal and judicial reforms of Henry II were ap- 
parently inspired by precedents under Henry I. This was cer- 
tainly true of the greater use that came to be made of the 
inquest, which was derived, somewhat obscurely, from Caro- 
lingian practice.^® The essence of the inquest was that a ques- 
tion was put to a group of men selected because of their special 
knowledge and sworn to tell the truth. The group was called 
a jury (from jurati, sworn men) and their return a verdict 
(from veredictum, a true statement). In 1086 William I had 
ordered a comprehensive survey by which the actual value of 
every manor in England was to be determined. In each hun- 
dred a jury, consisting of both English and French, gave 
answers to certain questions about local properties, and the 
testimony thus obtained was eventually combined in the 
famous Domesday Book, the greatest single record that had 
been produced in western Europe since the collapse of the 
Roman Empire. Similar procedure came to be more and more 
frequently used for judicial purposes, to culminate under 
Henry II in what we know as jury trial, 
caiuivh The conquest of io66, having been blessed by the pope, 
and state naturally brought England into much closer agreement with 
Roman ecclesiastical practice. Episcopal sees were removed 
from country villages to more important urban centers; the 
primacy of the archbishop of Canterbury was definitely rec- 
ognized; monasteries were generally reformed in harmony with 
the Cluniac ideals; a series of church courts entirely separate 
from those of the state was established. In all these matters 
William I acted in hearty co-operation with Archbishop Lan- 

®See above, pp, 314-15. 

^0 See above, p. 18a 
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franc and the pope. When, however, Gregory VII suggested 
that the king perform homage to him for England, he was * 
met with blunt refusal. Besides, the Conqueror insisted on 
his right to appoint and invest prelates in the usual fashion. 
Gregory never brought the matter to an issue in England, 
but it was revived by Anselm after he had quarreled with 
William II, and it remained to trouble the administration of 
Henry I. Finally, in 1106, both parties agreed to a compromise. 
Although bishops and abbots were to be elected by the cathe- 
dral or monastic chapters, the election had to be held in the 
king’s presence and to him the chosen prelate had to perform 
homage before receiving any fief held of the crown. Formal 
installation with the ring and the staff, the symbols of spiritual 
office, was to be subsequently carried out by a clergyman. So 
far as England was concerned, investiture was thenceforth 
a closed issue. And much the same compromise was eventually 
accepted in Germany — z. conclusion that may logically serve 
to introduce a new section. 

a. GERMANY, SCANDINAVIA, AND EASTERN EUROPE 

In the eleventh century Germany was still essentially what The 
it had been under Otto I — & rather loose union of various 
great duchies. The kings, it is true, had generally enforced 
their right to make and unmake dukes at pleasure, and had 
frequently sought to tighten their control over outlying terri- 
tories by giving them to members of the royal house. But 
experience had proved that ties of blood were wholly inade- 
quate to overcome the separatist tendencies of the local popu- 
lations. Nor could the emperor, in the absence of an efficient 
civil service, really govern the entire kingdom himself. Henry 
III, after dispensing with half of the dukedoms, eventually 
restored the old system, and with it the chronic evils that had 
long distracted the monarchy. So the reign of Henry IV ended 
as it had begun, in a turmoil of ducal insurrection, and the 
problem was left to be solved, if at all, by his successors. The 
only important change in the situation was that some of the 
original duchies had now been broken up and that the others. 
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reduced in size, had been entrusted to new men who had some- 
how gained the royal favor. The details of this redistribution 
may not in themselves be deeply interesting; yet they must 
be studied by any one who hopes to understand the history of 
twelfth-century Germany. 

Otto I, as we have seen, had turned Saxony over to a sub- 
ordinate, whose descendants continued to rule the country as 
hereditary dukes until the last of them was ousted and jailed 
by Henry IV. Then, towards the close of his reign, Henry be- 
stowed the duchy on a local nobleman named Lothair of 
Supplinburg. Meanwhile, as the result of royal confiscation, 
two other great duchies had been acquired by comparatively 
obscure men: Suabia by Frederick of Hohenstaufen, husband 
of the king’s daughter Agnes (see Table VI); Bavaria by a 
certain Wclf (or Guelf), who succeeded in marrying his son 
to a daughter of Lothair, the Saxon duke (see Table V). Neither 
duchy, however, was by any means as extensive as it had once 
been. Part of the old Suabia had been allotted to the duke 
of Zahringen, while Bavaria had been reduced, first by the 
CTeation of a new duchy in Carinthia, and then by the separa- 
tion of two frontier districts called the North Mark and tlie 
East Mark.^^ Normally, by this time, there was no duke of 
Franconia; and even when the title came to be revived, it 
brought no revival of the ancient duchy, which had actually 
been partitioned among such local princes as the archbishop 
of Mainz, the bishops of Worms and Speier, and the count 
palatine^ of the Rhine. Lorraine also tended to disintegrate. 
For a while it was divided into the two duchies of Upper 
and Lower Lorraine. Subsequently, as the latter disappeared 
altogether, the name of Lorraine was restricted to the former, 
which ceased to have any political solidarity. 

Feudalism It was during this same time that feudal institutions came 
inGcnnui) widely extended throughout Germany — ^sometimes en- 

couraged, sometimes hindered, by the monarchy. The subject 
Later famous as Austria (Oseetreicb) , thou^ now restored to its ancient 
name of Ostmark. 

^The title was oiiginally borne by a count attached to the royal palace; 
later It lost all sudi particular significance. 
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is a complicated one, and generalization is hazardous with 
regard to so large and diversified a country; yet a few ele- 
mentary facts may be stated as fairly applicable lo the whole. 
In the first place, we knovir that the German armies were not 
predominantly feudal before the twelfth century; until then 
the emperors largely relied on infantry of the old-fashioned 
type. The reason, evidently, was the economic backwardness 
of the kingdom; for, as has been explained above, the intro- 
duction of heavy-armed cavalry was a very expensive business 
that necessitated an elaborate development of fief-holding. 
Therefore, so far as feudal tenure was concerned, Germany 
lagged behind France. Vassalage, of course, had long been a 
universal custom. According to Carolingian precedent, all the 
great officials of the Saxon-Franconian kings had to be royal 
vassals. As late as the eleventh century, however, their offices 
were regarded as quite separate from any fiefs they might hold, 
and the bulk of their estates might still be allodial property.^ 

The kings, as we have seen, successfully prevented the dukes 
from making their duchies into hereditary principalities like 
those of contemporary France — compact states in which all 
lay and clerical barons were ducal vassals. On the other hand, 
the kings tended to favor the establishment of hereditary 
tenures for the lesser men who held their honors of the dukes, 
and constantly made use of feudal relationships to strengthen 
their own authority over important persons in Germany as 
well as over the rulers of neighboring countries. Further- 
more, the prevalent disorder under Henry IV led powerful 
men on all sides to raise castles, surround themselves with 
knights, and generally organize their territories on a feudal 
basis. The outcome ultimately depended on the prolonged con- 
flict between the monarchy and the aristocracy. In Germany, 
as in other regions, feudal organization was a matter of prac- 
tical politics. By the opening of the twelfth century the king 
had definitely undertaken to break up the old duchies. But 

i*The allod, as distinguished from the fief, was property acquired in full 
ownership through gift, purchase, or inheritance. 
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could his authority be more efiEectively enforced over a horde 
of little princes than over a few great ones? 

The unhappy life of Henry IV finally ended in no 6 during 
a ciuel war with his only surviving son. The latter, as Henry 
V, then deserted his baronial allies and adopted his father’s 
policy. Although he succeeded in obtaining the imperial crown, 
he won little honor either in Germany or in Italy. The only 
important event of his reign was the Concordat of Worms 
in 1182 — a settlement of the investiture controversy in accord 
with the compromise already adopted in England. Three years 
later Henry V died without direct heirs and the question of 
the royal succession once more became acute. A similar situa- 
tion had arisen in 1024 o® death of Henry II, the last of 
the Saxon house by male descent. At that time the magnates 
had supported the hereditary principle by at once recognizing 
Conrad II, who was descended from a daughter of Otto I 
(see Table IV). If the same rule were now to be applied, the 
crown would go to Frederick, duke of Suabia. In 1125, how- 
ever, the prestige of the Franconian house was not sufficient 
to overcome die desire of the electors to assert their inde- 
pendence of action. Deliberately passing over the grandson of 
Henry IV, they awarded the throne to Lothair, duke of Saxony, 
who had no drop of royal blood in his veins. 

The determining factor in this election was Lothair’s al- 
liance with the Guelfs, who as dukes of Bavaria were bitterly 
hostile to their Hohenstaufen neighbors in Suabia. And the 
Guelf victory began a civil conflict that condnued intermit- 
tently for upward of a hundred years. Under Lothair the 
Hohenstaufen leaders revolted and were put down. Then, on 
Lothair’s death, the electors disregarded his son-in-law, who 
combined the duchies of Bavaria and Saxony, to choose Conrad 
of Hohenstaufen. Thereupon the Guelfs took arms, and it 
was only after a prolonged war that Conrad found the op- 
portunity of joining Louis VII of France on his mismanaged 
expedition to the Holy Land.** On the death of Conrad the 
electors gave the crown to his nephew Frederick, for the latter 
i*See below, p, 417. 
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was half Guelf by descent and bore an excellent reputation. 
The new king, nicknamed Barbarossa by the Italians on 
account of his reddish beard, ranks among the greatest of 
mediaeval Germans. Even those who disliked him as a matter 
of principle agreed that he. was a worthy foe — a thoroughly 
imperial figure like Otto the Great or Charlemagne. It was, 
indeed, the tradition of those men that colored his whole 
career and, while lending a certain grandeur to his reign, 
ultimately proved its curse. The dramatic events of Barbarossa's 
life, however, must be left for consideration in the following 
chapter. 

Culturally, it may be said that Germany accepted the leader- 
ship of France and in turn led the peoples of the northern and 
eastern borderlands. The political history of Scandinavia offers 
little of interest. The successors of Canute, king of Denmark 
and England, engaged in a long struggle with the rulers of 
Norway that proved generally indecisive. Neither country was 
able to conquer the other or, for that matter, the kingdom 
of Sweden. Meanwhile Christianity had been definitely es- 
tablished in all three states, most recently by St. Olaf, king 
of Norway (d. 1030) — and had thence been carried to the Nor- 
wegian colony of Iceland. At first the Scandinavian lands were 
ecclesiastically subordinated to the German archbishop of 
Hamburg; later, as a matter of course, they received a separate 
organization. Until the twelfth century social and political 
conditions throughout the north remained distinctly primitive 
— still, in the main, reminiscent of the age that had produced 
the Vikings. Thenceforth, however, institutions came to be 
radically altered through the introduction of feudalism and, 
eventually, of urban liberties borrowed from the German 
towns. The earliest legal records of the Scandinavian kingdoms 
date only from the thirteenth century; until then their con- 
stitutional development remains conjectural. And even the 
testimony of the Icelandic sagas, however remarkable they 
may be as works of literature, is very dubious in so far as it is 
applied to earlier times. 

v! See above, p. vji. 
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While the Scandinavian peoples who thus came under the 
influence of Germany were themselves Germanic, the people 
to the east of the Elbe were generally Slavic. There, in addi- 
tion to many lesser tribes, lived the Pomeranians, Poles, Bo- 
hemians (or Czechs), and Moravians; all of whom, as well as 
the Russians, spoke Slavic languages. The Prussians and the 
Lithuanians, on the other hand, belonged to a different linguis- 
tic group — the one vaguely known as Baltic. And, like the 
Magyars of Hungary, the Esthonians and Finns of the eastern 
Baltic are classified as Ural-Altaic.^® We have already seen that, 
by the end of the tenth century, the Russians had been brought 
under the jurisdiction of the Greek church, but that it was 
the Roman church which won Moravia, Bohemia, Poland, and 
the adjacent regions to the west. This extension of Christianity 
was accompanied by the extension of German dominance. In 
particular, Otto the Great had conquered and in some degree 
colonized the lands between the Elbe and the Oder, and had 
compelled the rulers of the Poles and the Czechs to recognize 
his lordship. Towards the end of the century, however, his 
work was largely undone by Boleslav, the first king of Poland.^'^ 
An earlier kingdom of Moravia had been destroyed by the 
Magyars; so Boleslav was eventually able to subjugate that 
country, together with Bohemia, the German conquests to the 
north, and Pomerania. Boleslav’s successors, to be sure, could 
not hold so wide a territory; yet they remained strong enough 
to oppose any effective expansion of the Germans to the east. 
Well into the twelfth century Poland, as an independent 
monarchy with its own ecclesiastical organization, constituted 
a solid buffer-state between Russia and the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. From the Slavic point of view, it was a great tragedy 
that Poland was then partitioned among a number of rival 
princes and so rendered powerless to prevent the decisive 
changes of the next two hundred years. 

The decline of Poland naturally led, not only to the renewal 
of German activity throughout the Saxon marches, but also 


“ See above, p. 57. 
w See above, p. aS*. 
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to the re-establishment o£ German lordship over Bohemia. 

It was now the Czechs who, with the support of the German 
kings, created a new state, of which Moravia was a mere 
province. The duke of Bohemia, though a Czech, became a 
vassal of the emperor and, as such, was promoted to the royal 
dignity by Henry IV^® and later recognized as hereditary 
cupbearer in the imperial household. From the eleventh cen- 
tury on, German penetration in Bohemia was continuous — to 
result in the virtual annexation of the country to Germany. 
Meanwhile the Magyars of Hungary had abandoned their old 
life as professional marauders to adopt the institutions of their 
more civilized neighbors. The hero of this transformation was 
the famous St. Stephen, who completed the Christianization 
of his people and, having become the vassal of Pope Silvester 
II, received from him the gift of a royal crown in the year 
1000. Unlike Bohemia, Hungary thus escaped being made into 
a dependency of the Holy Roman Empire; and, unlike Poland, 
it remained vigorous enough in the subsequent period to block 
the Germans from all but restricted colonization along the 
lower Danube. The Hungarians, moreover, considerably 
strengthened their barrier in the twelfth century by acquiring 
Croatia — a position that gave them access to the Adriatic and, 
as we shall see, involved them in the troubled politics of 
Italv and the later crusades. 

3. SPAIN, ITALY, ANB SYRIA 

Of the Christian states in Spain during the second half of The 
the eleventh century the kingdom of Le6n, which included 
Castile on the east and Portugal on the west, was by all odds Aragon,' 
the largest and strongest. It therefore made the greatest ad- 
vance against the Moors, reaching the Tagus with the capture 
of Toledo in 1085 (see Map XV). Afterwards, through the 
introduction of fanatical recruits from Africa, the Moslem 
resistance stiffened and for many years the Christians did well 
to hold their previous conquests. It was not until 1118 that 
the fall of Saragossa permitted the kingdom of Aragon to annex 

M Confirmed by Frederick Barbarossa and thereafter pennanenL 
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the whole ol the Ebro valley and so to shut off die county 
of Barcelona from expansion along the coast. But in 1150 
the ruler of the latter state more than compensated himself 
by acquiring the crown of Aragon as the result of a fortunate 
marriage. Meanwhile the kingdom of Le6n had been paralyzed 
by a series of wais over the succession to the throne, in the 
course of which the count of Portugal declared his inde- 
pendence by assuming the royal title. In 1143 the Roman 
church accepted Portugal as a papal fief and finally, in 1179, 
accorded it the rank of a kingdom. 

The Some of the major developments in contemporary Italy 

have already been mentioned: especially the rise of Venice as 

under a commercial power on the Adriatic, with potential rivals in 
Genoa and Pisa on die other side of the peninsula; the spread 
of communal revolution, through which Lombardy came to 
be dotted with de facto republics; and the vain efforts of the 
German kings to enforce their authority south of the Alps. 
In this last connection we have seen how the successors of 
Gregory VII carried the policy of that great pope to a trium- 
phant outcome by vigorously withstanding imperial aggression 
and by uniting western Europe for the sake of the crusade. 
Both papal enterprises were strongly supported by the Nor- 
mans of southern Italy. Although one of Guiscard’s sons al- 
lowed the duchy of Apulia to lapse into anarchy, the other, 
Bohemund, established himself as prince of Antiocli, while 
Roger, Guiscard’s brother, completed the conquest of Sicily 
(see Table VI). Even after the death of the great count in 
1101, his trained ministers effectively governed the island 
in the name of his infant son, Roger II. The latter, on attain- 
ing his majority, at once revealed the imperialistic trend of 
his ambition by launching a series of raids against the emir 
of Tunis. But that project was temporarily dropped when 
the death of his cousin without direct heirs brought him a 
possible claim to the duchy of Apulia. Roger acted promptly 
and decisively to force recognition throughout all Guiscard's 
dominions. By iiaS the pope had no choice but to accept his 
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homage as duke, and two yeais later Roger took advantage 
of a disputed papal election to secure the title. King of Sicily. 

The kingdom thus established was a most remarkable struc- 
ture, for it combined the feudal custom of northern France 
with institutions drawn from vaiious parts of the Mediter- 
ranean. Its lulers, who commonly spoke a French or Italian 
vernacular, kept their official records in three other languages: 
Latin, Greek, and Arabic. The polyglot population included 
Jews and Moslems together with Christians of both tlie Roman 
and the Greek communions — ^all hving under tlieir own laws 
and enjoying religious toleration. And loyal men of any iaith 
were accepted for the king’s civil service, as well as for his 
army and navy. In some respects Roger II’s policy may be 
seen to have lesembled tliat of the Norman kings in England: 
for example, in his assertion of exclusive control over warfare, 
in his enforcement of appeals from baronial courts, and in his 
appointment to ecclesiastical office. With regard to the towns 
Roger II of Sicily, like Henry I of England, was generous in 
grants of elementary bourgeois liberty, but chary in those of 
political autonomy. As soon as he had consolidated his posi- 
tion in Italy, he rescinded many charters issued during his 
earlier years and brought all communes under tight govern- 
mental supervision. In England a Norman dynasty built up a 
powerful administrative machine by combining native and 
foreign custom. In Sicily a similar combination produced even 
more noteworthy results because the king could draw upon 
the more advanced civilizations of the east. 

From those civilizations, too, Roger II gained an apprecia- 
tion of art and learning that set him apart from his feudal 
contemporaries. While Greek was virtually unknown in the 
schools of France and Germany, one of Roger’s Frankish minis- 
ters, Henry Aristippus, was translating Plato into Latin, and 
one of his Arab ministers, al-Idrisi, was composing the best 
geographical study of the age.^® At the Sicilian court minstrels 
and troubadours, who sang in Provencal or French, were rivaled 
by Moslem poets, who followed literary traditions old in the 
Sec bdow, pp. 580-81, 
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days o£ Mohammed. And the same mixture o£ cultures was 
reflected in Roger's palaces and churches, which strangely but 
strikingly amalgamated the Byzantine, Arabic, and Roman- 
esque styles.®® It was under the same influence, we may sup- 
pose, that Roger developed his realistic diplomacy, preventing 
any dangerous combination of his numerous enemies and 
reigning with uninterrupted success for nearly half a century. 
By means of commercial treaties he gained the support of the 
great Italian cities and through them the command of the 
sea. He cleverly made use of the German peril to win con- 
cessions from the pope. By playing off the emperor in the 
east against the emperor in the west, he kept either from 
decisive action. He was thus able not only to retain possession 
of southern Italy but also to revive Guiscard’s Byzantine 
project and seize the island of Corfu. Finally, he resumed 
the offensive in Africa and before his death in 1154 had occu- 
pied tlie coast from Tunis to Tripoli. 

Roger II, it will be noted, displayed no enthusiasm for 
crusading in Syria, though conditions there had gone from 
bad to worse. Two factors had largely contributed to the 
victory of the original crusade; the success of the papacy in 
uniting the Christians of the west for the sake of a holy war 
and the failure of the Moslems to make common cause against 
them. During the twelfth century this situation tended to be 
reversed. While a new Turkish power gained control of both 
Syria and Egypt, the crusading zeal of the westerners threat- 
ened to disappear before the advance of political and com- 
mercial ambitions. Practical considerations had from the 
beginning dominated the action of those leaders who intended 
to settle permanently in Palestine. As rulers of conquered 
territories, they became rivals of one another as well as of their 
Moslem neighbors. The Italian merchants, having established 
themselves in the Syrian ports, thought more of economic ad- 
vantage than of altruistic projects in the name of Christianity. 
And few of the resident Franks, as all crusaders were called 
in the east, had any deep affection for the newly arrived pil- 

»»Seeabove, p, 577, 
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grims, who denounced their tolerant ways as obstructing the 
sacred undertakings of the church. 

Although the local princes of Syria were disposed to resent 
the fanaticism of the newcomers, maintenance of the Chris- 
tian conquests would have been impossible without such re- 
cruits. Fortunately for all concerned, leadership in matters of 
defense came to be assumed by the great military orders, com- 
posed of knights who had bound themselves by monastic vows 
to the service of the Cross. The Knights of St. John, or Hos- 
pitallers, originated in the eleventh century as a band of men 
pledged to care for sick pilgrims. The Knights Templars, on 
the other hand, were founded about i iso as a fighting organiza- 
tion, and shortly afterwards the Hospitallers adopted a .similar 
constitution. Each group was governed by a grand master 
resident in tire Holy Land, where the principal body of knights 
was stationed. But subordinate officials were also established 
throughout western Europe, to enlist members and in every 
way to further crusading interests. Both orders received ex- 
tensive privileges and accumulated valuable properties on all 
sides, and the Templars especially, by widespread banking 
operations,^^ became a power in the world of business. To hold 
the straggling possessions of the crusaders in Syria, however, 
more was demanded than occasional reinforcement by some 
hundreds of volunteers. 

From the Moslem point of view, a favorable turn in the war 
began with the rise to power of one Zangi, governor of Mosul. 
Having gained control of Aleppo and various other places in 
northern Syria, he shocked all Christendom by overwhelming 
the county of Edessa in 1 144. The result, after prolonged ex- 
hortation by the pope and tlie eloquent Bernard of Clairvaux,*® 
was the major expedition that is known in history as the 
Second Crusade (1147-49). In spite of the fact that it was led 
by two kings, Louis VII of France and Conrad III of Germany, 
it was an utter failure. The Christian armies, separately de- 
feated in Asia Minor, never reached the Holy Land, and the 

®^See below, pp. 563-65. 

*2 See above, p. 337. 
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Moslems were thenceforth free to pursue their victorious ad- 
vance. Zangi’s work was ably continued by his son Nuredin 
(Nur-al-Din), who by occupying Damascus obtained control 
of all Syria behind the crusaders’ little states. Not long after- 
wards he had the satisfaction of seeing the nephew of his best 
general become ruler of Egypt. This nephew was the illus- 
trious Saladin (Sala-al-Din), revered by the Moslems as a 
saintly hero and hailed even by the Christians as a mighty 
warrior and an honorable antagonist. Saladin first became 
vizier to the Fatimid caliph of Egypt.®"* Then, on the death of 
the latter, he won the title of sultan by restoring Egyptian 
allegiance to the orthodox caliph at Bagdad. Finally, supplant- 
ing an incompetent son of Nuredin, he extended his authority 
over Mosul, Aleppo, and Damascus. 

Under tire inspiring leadership of Saladin, the Moslem 
cause in Asia regained somewhat of its old-time ardor. The 
Christians, ovitnumbered and divided among themselves, could 
offer little effective resistance. Jerusalem fell in iiSy and 
within another year nothing was left of tlie crusaders’ con- 
quests except three isolated positions: Tyre, Tripolis, and 
Antioch. How this desperate situation affected political rela- 
tionships in Europe will be seen when we come to study the 
careers of the later popes and their rivals. 

Since the Egyptian ruler daimed descent from Ali and Fatima, he refused 
to recognize the caliph at Bagdad and assumed the title himself; see above, 
pp. ai4, SI 6. 



CHAPTER XVllT 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE PAPACY 


1. EUROPE IN THE LATER TWELFTH CENTURY 

Henry o£ Anjou, though only twenty-one when he acquired Henry n 
the English crown, was already a man of considerable experi- 
ence. During the previous five years, as we have seen, he had 
obtained first Normandy, tlren Anjou, and finally, by marrying 
the divorced wife of Louis VII, Aquitaine. As befitted a prince 
of his generation, he was well educated; furthermore, being 
highly intelligent as well as ambitious, he took an active part 
in tire work of government and was personally responsible for 
many of the enactments that bear his name. Henry, it should 
be remembered, was primarily a continental ruler, who could 
devote only a minor part of his time to his island kingdom. 

The fact drat, among all the kings of England, none has left 
a greater impress on the institutions of that country is eloquent 
testimony to his genius. Like his Angeviir father and grand- 
father, he was red-haired, freckle-faced, and bull-necked; and 
with these physical traits he combined a fiery temper for 
which all his associates had a lively respect. Henry’s restless 
energy was also the cause of much comment. His courtiers 
complained that drey scarcely had a chance to sleep; the king 
was always getting up early in order to go somewhere else. And 
wherever he went he had to be constandy employed— if not in 
fighting or hunting, in some matter of politics or administra- 
tion. Even during mass he had to be supplied with writing 
materials to keep him from fidgeting. 

The king’s initial task in England was to restore the govern- Finance 
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mental system o£ Henry I, which had completely lapsed during 
the troubled reign of Stephen. Under Henry II the exchequer 
again met regularly and from its annual rolls, together with 
other official records, we get detailed information about the 
king’s income. In the first place we find that, more and more 
frequently, he substituted a money payment called scutage for 
the owed knight service of his barons. Although the latter were 
usually quite willing to accept the substitution, especially when 
the campaign was to be fought in France, the greater advantage 
accrued to the king. By taking cash and hiring troops, he could 
procure a force entirely subject to his command and so become 
less dependent on the feudal class. Likewise significant of eco- 
nomic and political transition was the royal tallage, a tax 
which was collected primarily from the boroughs and which 
increased so rapidly that it became the largest single item in 
the king’s revenue. From the towns, too, came a variety of 
other profits, including good sums fox the confirmation or 
extension of the local liberties. Henry II issued municipal 
charters by the score. It is true that die Londoners, because 
they had earlier opposed the Angevin succession, now lost their 
rights of self-government; but Henry confirmed communes in 
Rouen and other continental cities, and to the English bor- 
oughs generally he was very liberal with grants of the more 
ordinary bourgeois privileges. 

Financial inter«t may also be said to have dominated Henry’s 
judicial reforms. During earlier reigns members of the king's 
central court had occasionally been dispatched into the counties 
on special missions. Under Henry II the use of such itinerant 
justices became a regular part of the government. Every so often 
they held full meetings of the county courts, to which the local 
hundreds and boroughs were required to send representatives 
for purposes of taxation, police, and the like. More particu- 
larly, the itinerant justices were now empowered to hold 
inquests with a view to bringing notorious criminals to justice. 
Within each county, Henry commanded, twelve men from 
every hundred and four men from every vill should meet the 
itinerant justices and on oath present the names of all persons 
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commonly suspected of being murderers, robbers, or similar 
violators o£ the king’s peace. This was the origin of the grand 
(i.e., big) jury, which brings accusations (presentments or 
indictments) preliminary to criminal trials. Men thus accused 
continued to be tried by ordeal in the twelfth century, though 
the king showed his mistrust of the ancient procedure by 
exiling those of very bad reputation even when they had been 
cleared by the required test. 

Under Henry II trial by jury was restricted to civil suits. In 
certain cases of disputed title to land the king provided that 
the matter should be laid before a jury of lawful men to be 
chosen from the neighborhood by the sheriff. For instance, if A 
possessed a particular property, X, and B claimed it by inheri- 
tance from his father, the following question would be put to 
the jury: Did B’s father possess X on the day that he was alive 
and dead? And accorditig to their verdict the land would or 
would not be awarded to B. As yet, it will be noted, even this 
petit (i.e., little) jury was a group of expert witnesses who 
rendered a verdict from their own knowledge, not from evi- 
dence produced in court. Many centuries were to pass before 
our familiar procedure was developed. As it was, however, 
Henry’s trial jury was a great improvement over judicial 
combat; so his courts attracted an increasing host of suitors, 
and with them much incidental revenue. Eventually every 
freeholder, whether or not a tenant of the king, was allowed to 
buy a writ that through some technicality brought his case 
before a royal court. The feudal law of the baronial courts, 
together with the ancient custom of the Anglo-Saxon courts, 
thus came to be rapidly superseded by a body of royal law, 
known as the common law because it was common to the entire 
kingdom. 

In these respects it is evident that Henry, profiting by the 
growth of money economy in the later twelfth century, was 
gradually able to place his government in control of professional 
ministers. By the end of his reign barons of the traditional 
type had been generally supplanted by trained experts, not 
only in the king's central courts, but also throughout the local 
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administration. Sucli experts, oi course, were highly educated 
men; they might even have studied Roman or canon law at 
one o£ the rising universities. Yet, on the whole, their profes- 
sional attainments were non-academic; for a thorough knowl- 
edge of English governmental practice could only be learned 
from actual experience. Two private works dealing with phases 
of that subject are very characteristic of the new age. One is the 
Dialogue on the Exchequer by Henry’s treasurer, Richard 
Fitz-Nigel— a technical essay on the royal financial system. The 
other is the T realise on the Laws and C astoms of the Kingdom 
of England attributed to Henry's justiciar, Ranulf de Glanvill 
—the first of many famous writings on the English common 
law. 

Despite local resistance on the part of a discontented few, 
Henry was loyally supported by most of the barons, who joined 
the clergy and the bourgeoisie in welcoming the restoration 
of an effective royal government. It was merely unfortunate 
circumstance that brought the king into conflict with Thomas 
Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, who before then had zeal- 
ously served the king as chancellor. The cause of the alterca- 
tion was an article dealing with criminous clerks in the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon, an official document by which Henry 
sought to define the rdations between church and state in 
England. The king was willing that the church should continue 
to decide such matters as perjury, tlie execution of wills, and 
the validity of marriages. He would even permit clergymen 
accused of murder, robbery, and the like to be tried in eccle- 
siastical courts. But he insisted that such persons, if convicted, 
should be handed over to him for punishment according to 
the ordinary law. Becket, denouncing this very sensible pro- 
posal,^ spent many years in bitter controversy with the king. 
Then, after a supposed reconciliation had failed, certain 
courtiers took Henry’s angry words too literally and slew the 
archbishop before his altar at Canterbury. The result was the 
canonization of Becket as a martyr and the partial abandon- 
ment of the royal program. For centuries thereafter an English 

*Cf. trials for heresy, hdow. pp. 453-g4. 
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criminal could go scot-free on the first offense by pleading 
“benefit of clergy" and proving that he was a clerk by reading 
one passage in the Bible. In all major respects, however, the 
king’s authority over the clergy remained undiminished and 
was not seriously challenged for another generation. 

During all these years, as already remarked, Henry’s chief 
attention tvas devoted to his continental dominions. The super- 
intendence of affairs in Normandy, Anjou, and Aquitaine was 
in itself no slight task. Besides, Henry was deeply concerned 
with numerous other piojects, including an ambitious series of 
family alliances. His three daughters became the wives respec- 
tively of the duke of Saxony, the king of Castile, and the king 
of Sicily; and at least the first of the three matches had import- 
ant consequences for European politics.^ Meanwhile, by marry- 
ing his third son, Geoffrey, to the heiress of Brittany, that 
county was definitely brought within the Angevin sphere. 
Under such circumstances it is not surprising that Henry made 
no effort to assert more than a nominal lordship over the Scot- 
tish king or the Welsh princes, and that he delayed interven- 
tion in Ireland until it was farced on him. Finally, after various 
adventurers from the marches of Wales had actually seized a 
good part of that island, Henry saw fit to establish a royal 
justiciar at Dublin and to exact homage from the local chief- 
tains, whether Irish or Norman. 

The excellence of Henry II’s governmental machine was 
demonstrated by the fact that it ran efficiently under his suc- 
cessor. Richard I (i 189-99) was a fine soldier who deserved his 
nickname of Lion-Heart (Cceur de Lion), but who left his 
kingdom to be ruled by ministers while he won renown on the 
crusade.® Meanwhile, in France, the Capetian throne had been 
inherited by Philip II, son of the inglorious Louis VII by a 
second wife. As a mere youth Philip displayed the wisdom that 
was to gain for him the surname of Augustus. Neither chival- 
rous nor especially pious, he was greatly inferior to Louis VII 
in traditional goodness; yet there can be no question as to 

•See below, p. 4*9. 

•See below, pp. ISB-SS- 
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which was the better king. Philip’s crafty self-control and hard 
intelligence, though they brought him few warm friends, 
enabled him to redeem his father’s mistakes and triumphantly 
to resume the policy of his grandfather. His first success was to 
make good his claim to the marriage portion of his wife, a 
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daughter of the Flemish count, and so to acquire Artois together 
with the upper Somme valley (see Map XIII). As far as break- 
ing the Angeviii power was concerned, he could, while Henry 
II lived, merely hope for a future opportunity. And although 
Philip abandoned his crusade to plot against Richard, he won 
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litlle glory until the sudden death of the latter brought the 
ignoble John to the English throne. 

Ever since his accession Philip Augustus had deliberately His con- 
fomented quarrels within the Angevin house. Against Henry 
II he had supported Richard’s demand for the duchy of Aqui- John of 
taine; then, when Richard became king, he had transferred England 
his affections to John. It was only logical that in 1199 Philip 
should warmly champion Arthur of Brittany, the youthful son 
of John’s elder brother Geoffrey (see Table III). But John, as 
a mature man whose real character was still unknown, easily 
gained the support of the magnates and was recognized 
throughout Richard's dominions. So Philip -perforce accepted 
his homage for Normandy, Anjou, and Aquitaine, and again 
adopted a policy of waiting. Two years later he was rewarded 
by a chance for decisive action. By carrying off a lady betrothed 
to one of his continental vassals, and by various other deeds, 

John inspired appeals to his feudal lord, the king of France. 

Such appeals he treated with scorn; accordingly Philip’s court, 
on John’s refusal to appear, adjudged him a felon and declared 
his fiefs forfeit to the crown. The amazing part of the story is 
what followed. John began the war by capturing and, as was 
generally believed, murdering his nephew Arthur of Brittany, 
Thereafter he lapsed into apathy and allowed Philip to take 
from him Normandy, Anjou, Poitou, and Auvergne (see Map 
XIII). It was not until 1805 that John bestirred himself to 
defend the remainder of Aquitaine, and it was then too late to 
save his ancestral fiefs to the north. Before we can understand 
the culmination of these events, however, we must examine 
contemporary developments in central Europe. 

The crown of Germany, as we have seen, was acquired in Fredetidc 
1152 by the remarkable Frederick Barbarossa, who in every ^ 
way sought to be another Otto the Great, The quest for a (IIS3.90) 
pseudo-Roman glory inevitably led him to Italy, which 
remained a strange land to the German. Furthermore, by 
diverting his attention from his own country, Frederick played 
into the hand of Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony and Bavaria, 
who led the anti-monarchical faction and, by marriage to a 
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daughter o£ Henry II, was allied with the powerful house of 
Anjou. Frederick’s first Italian expedition in 1154 brought 
him the imperial crown as a reward for helping Pope Hadrian 
IV against Arnold of Brescia* and the opportunity of proclaim- 
ing his regal audiority in a great diet at Roncaglia. Four years 
later, after arranging a settlement witlr tire Guelis, he held a 
second diet at Roncaglia and there issued a series of grandilo- 
quent constrtutions, asserting his right to appoint officials, levy 
taxes, and administer supreme justice throughout his Italian 
kingdom. And when Milan headed an insurrection of the 
Lombard communes, he took the city after a protracted siege 
and destroyed it. Having come into violent controversy with 
the papacy. Ire now occupied Rome, drove out Alexander III, 
Hadrian's able successor, and mstalled an antipope. 

Frederick’s triumph, however, was only the beginning or a 
long war in the course of which the papal cause steadily 
advanced. By ri68 Alexander had regained his capital through 
the support of his Sicilian vassals, had found allies among the 
Guelfs in Germany, and had organized the great Lombard 
League, a defensive combination of virtually all the city-states 
of northern Italy. Milan was rebuilt and a new fortress, named 
Alessandria in honor of the pope, was constructed to offset the 
imperial position at Pavia. Frederick, though deserted by the 
Guelfs, accepted the challenge and again invaded Italy. But in 
tiy6, after vainly besieging Alessandria, his army was over- 
whelmed at Legnano by the united forces of the league. Alex- 
ander’s victory was complete, as Frederick promptly ac- 
knowledged by granting him foxmal recognition. Finally, by the 
Peace of Constance in 1 183, the allied cities obtained the guar- 
antee of what amounted to the status quo in Italy, having 
merely to accept the reservation of certain theoretic rights on 
the part of the emperor. 

In Germany, on the other hand, Frederick proved that he 
was still master; for by 118? he had confiscated the duchies of 
Henry the Lion and forced him to crave the royal pardon on 
bended knee. The fall of the Guelf chieftain brought about a 

‘See below, p. 445. 
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momenLous change in the map o£ Germany. The historic 
duchies ol Saxony and Bavaria were never reconstituted. 
Although a local margrave came to be styled duke o£ Saxony, 
his holdings were confined to the eastern border, and it was 
only a fragment o£ the old Bavaria that eventually passed with 
the ducal title to the house of Wittelsbach. Austria, recognized 
as a separate duchy, became increasingly prominent, as did 
Brandenburg, another frontier state. And between them the 
kingdom of Bohemia, though still ruled by a native dynasty, 
was more and more subjected to German influence. Meanwhile 
a great work of recolonization was carried out in the region to 
the east of the Elbe, which had been laid waste by the Poles in 
the previous century. Here, too. may be perceived the effect 
of commercial levival, for the Saxon princes— both the Guelfs 
and their local rivals— brought hundreds of Flemish and West- 
phalian peasants to drain and cutivate the marshy wastes along 
the Baltic. At the same time economic considerations led to 
the founding of many famous towns. For example, Henry the 
Lion created a flourishing center for the Bavarian salt trade at 
Munich, and in his other duchy he was largely responsible for 
the establishment of a mercantile settlement at Liibeck— a 
project that had a greater success than all the Italian expeditions 
of all the emperors combinedl 
For Frederick Barbarossa there are only two other events 
to chronicle. Profiting by the fact that the great Alexander III 
had only short-lived and mediocre successors, the emperor in 
1184 had the satisfaction of marrying his son, already crowned 
as Henry VI, to Constance, daughter of Roger II and potential 
heiress of the Sicilian kingdom. Lastly, as a fitting close to his 
picturesque career, he took a splendid army to join Philip o£ 
France and Ricliard of England on the crusade. But he never 
reached the Holy Land, being drowned, as the result of an 
unexplained accident, in a litde river of Cilicia. Thus, in iigo, 
Germany came under the sovereignty of Henry VI— a man of 
a harsh and cruel disposition who nevertheless proved to be 
an efficient ruler and a shrewd diplomat. Besides, he had amaz- 
ing luck. Through the complaisance of the aged pope. 
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Gelestine III, he not only secured the imperial crown but also, 
with the opportune death of Roger II’s last grandson, made 
good his claim to the kingdom of Sicily. Following up this suc- 
cess, and the joyful news that his wife had presented him with a 
son, Henry launched plans for making the imperial office hered- 
itary and for including in a greater crusade the capture of 
Constantinople and the reunion of the Roman world. His 
magnificent design was never to be put to actual trial. Stricken 
by fever in 1197, Henry died at the age of only thirty-two. And 
through one of the most dramatic reversals in history his reign 
introduced a new age of splendor, not for the empire, but for 
the papacy. 


2. INNOCENT III 

The death of Henry VI was shortly followed by that of the 
ninety-year-old Gelestine, and the cardinals, realizing that the 
moment was critical, gave the vacant throne to a young and 
vigorous man with a known talent for practical affairs. They 
chose well; for Innocent III, as the new pope came to be styled, 
ranks among the greatest statesmen of Europe. During his 
earlier years Innocent had studied theology at Paris as well as 
canon law at Bologna; but he was more of a lawyer than a 
theologian. Thanks to his energy and ability, all phases of the 
papal administration were brought to a new height of efficiency. 
And in dealing with the temporal princes of Europe Innocent 
proved himself a politician and diplomat of superlative skill. 
Few kings or emperors have had his power of grasping the 
essentials in any situation and thus turning it to full advantage. 
Once he had made a mistake, Innocent was quick to realize the 
fact and to modify his strategy accordingly. As a clever oppor- 
tunist, he earned the reputation of being decidely unscrupulous. 
Yet his fundamental sincerity cannot be doubted; like Gregory 
VII, he envisioned 3 magnificent ideal, the ultimate dominance 
of all human relationships by the church. His failure quite to 
attain the moral grandeur of his sainted predecessor was in 
port the consequence of his amazing success. He was never 
tsdled to be a martyr. 
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To appreciate Innocent’s diplomacy, we must give further European 
attention to the dynastic rivalries that disturbed all Europe in 
the closing years of the twelfth centuiy. The sudden death of 
Henry VI inevitably ruined his plan for a hereditary empire. 

The German electors, of course, would have none of it and 
lefused to consider the three-year-old Frederick of Sicily as a 
candidate. The Hohenstaufen party, it is true, remained strong 
enough to declare the election of Henry Vi’s younger brother, 

Philip of Suabia; but this action was immediately challenged 
by the Guelfs and their friends, svho proclaimed Otto, a .son of 
Henry the Lion (see Tables V and VI). Since Otto’s mother was 
a sister of Richard Lion-Heart who, on his way home from the 
crusade, had been imprisoned and held to ransom by Henry 
VI, the Guelfs were warmly supported by the Angevins. So 
Philip Augustus of France became the natural ally of the 
Hohenstaufen Philip of Suabia, and all the batons of the 
French borderlands took sides according as they did or did 
not favor the Gapetian cause. Innocent, meanwhile, had 
promptly responded to an appeal from Constance of Sicily, who 
recognized him as the feudal lord and therefore the lawful 
guardian of her litde son, the king. While successfully main- 
taining his right to sole wardship over the youthful Frederick, 
the pope took advantage of the anti-German reaction in Italy 
to consolidate his position within the city of Rome, to enforce 
his authority throughout the rest of the Papal States, and in 
every way to weaken the imperial hold on the adjacent regions 
to the north. 

Finally, with an impressive show of legality, Innocent pro- P#pal 
ceeded to intervene in Germany. He acknowledged the right 
of the local princes to elect their own king; but, he reminded G«nnany 
them, the imperial crown could be obtained only from the 
pope. In the case of a disputed election, when two rivals 
claimed the honor at once, he obviously had to examine their 
credentials. And the examination took considerable time, which 
Innocent used to good purpose for diplomatic negotiation. As 
was to be expected, he decided for Otto, after the latter had 
sworn to advance the ecclesiastical interest in many specific 
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waya. While supporting Guelf against Hohenstaufen. it was 
only natural that Innocent should favor Angevin in prefer- 
ence to Capetian; and such a policy was encouraged by the fact 
that Philip Augustus, in defiance of the papal autliority, had 
repudiated a first rvife in order to marry a second. Even after 
he had been exconimunitated and his lands had been placed 
under an interdict,® he remained obdurate until his great war 
with John of England made it imperative to conciliate the pope. 
So he grudgingly agreed to a retrial and eventually, on the 
death of his second wile, went through a form of reconciliation 
with the first. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the papal decision, the civil war over 
the German succession dragged on year after year. It was only 
after Philip of Suabia had been murdered in rao8 that Otto 
definitely triumphed. Then, having received the imperial 
crown, he abi uptly changed his policy and launched a vigorous 
campaign for the reduction of all Italy. Outraged by this dis- 
play of ingratitude, Innocent placed Otto under the anathema 
of the church and in his stead urged the German princes to 
elect Frederick of Sicily. At the age of fourteen the latter had 
been installed as actual ruler of his hereditary kingdom and 
shortly afterwards married to an Aragonese princess. Now, in 
1811, he was formally proclaimed king of Germany by a diet 
of rebel princes and, with the active support of Philip Augustus, 
set out to dispose of his Guelf rival. Innocent, it should be 
noted, had broken not only with the emperor but also with the 
English king: hence the papal willingness to accept the half- 
hearted surrender of Philip Augustas in the matter of his 
divorce. 

John's famous conflict with Innocent arose out of a disputed 
election to the archbishopric of Canterbury. In 1205, when 
that see became vacant, the right of filling it devolved on the 
cathedral chapter, there organized as a monastic body.* Without 
waiting for royal license, the canons chose one of their own 

*Tb« ecdlMisiUcal interditt nonoahy suspended all public worship and the 
adEwbiiStraiian of all but pardcuiar saenuneats under ceruln conditions. 

*$ee below, p. 444. 
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number and sent him off to obtain the papal confirmation 
But news of the affair leaked out and the king forced a second 
election, in which his candidate was named, to be likewise 
dispatched to Rome. Innocent, after listening to representa- 
tives bom the two sides, declared both elections invalid and 
finally prevailed on those of the chapter who were present to 
accept Stephen Langton, an able Englishman trained in the 
papal service. When notified of these proceedings, John furi- 
ously swoi e that he would never allow Langton in his kingdom 
and kept the archbishopric in his otvn hands. Consequently, in 
laoS. the pope placed England under an interdict and released 
John’s subjects from their oaths of fealty. The king thereupon 
seized all the property of the church in England and so put 
himself in position, through the distribution of subsidies, to 
coerce the clergy into obeying him. For over five years the 
situation remained unchanged— during which time, as was later 
admitted, John obtained more than £100,000 in ecclesiastical 
revenue; and that was only a fraction of what the church 
actually lost. 

Perhaps, if the king had not been personally unpopular, he John’* 
could have wiUrstood the pope indefinitely. He headed a 
powerful government and, as long as he had plenty of cash, (121B> 
could easily hire troops to do his bidding. But John’s despotic 
ways had come to be generally hated, and under the official 
encouragement of the papacy an uprising of the discontented 
baronage was only too likely. Besides, the rebels would have 
the valuable assistance of Philip Augustus, whose victorious 
war on the continent could now be extended into a sort of 
crusade against England. Though indifferent to religious 
penalties, John had good reason to fear a French invasion. So, 
when the Capetian forces were ready to sail in 1213, he sud- 
denly announced his submission to the papal terms. He agreed 
to recognize Langton, to restore all ecclesiastical property, to 
compensate the church for damage it had sustained, and to do 
whatever dse was necessary to secure absolution. He was willing 
even to hold England as a papal fief, performing homage to 
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Innocent’s legate and promising, in recognition of his vassalage, 
the annual payment of a thousand marks. 

Down to this point the pope's diplomatic position had been 
eminently logical. At first he had supported Guelf and Angevin 
against Hohenstaufen and Capetian; then, by his reversal of 
laoS'io, he had swung round to the side of the latter pair. 
John’s action in 1213, however, resulted in a situation to tax 
the ingenuity of even a ma.ster-statesinan like Innocent III. He 
had, of course, to accept John's deliberately planned submission 
and to forbid the pending French expedition. Yet John con- 
tinued to subsidize Otto in Germany and Philip refused to 
abandon his plans for tlie conquest of England. How could 
the pope be the ally of John against Philip while remaining 
the ally of Philip and Frederick against Otto? Actually he could 
do little more than wait until, in 1214, the French king crushed 
the forces of the Angevin-Guelf coalition at Bouvines. That 
battle mined not only John’s dream of recovering his lost 
fiefs but also the cause of Otto in Germany. Within a year the 
unfortunate Guelf was virtually a fugitive on his ancestral 
estates in Saxony, where he continued to maintain a losing 
defense until his death in 1218. 

No sooner had Innocent been relieved of one dilemma than 
he was confronted by another. John’s crushing defeat at 
Bouvines was the signal for the outburst of a long-smoldering 
insurrection in England. Baronage, cleigy, and the city of 
London made common cause against the hated master whom, 
momentarily, they found unprepared. To gain time, John 
granted their demands in the famous Magna Carta of 1215,'' 
meanwhile appealing to his feudal lord for support. Innocent 
at once absolved him from his oath, ordered the rebels to lay 
down their arms, and, when they refused to do so, placed them 
under excommunication. Still they would not yield. So, by 
strange fortune, the pope now found arrayed against him aU 
his staunch supporters of a few years before, including Stephen 
Langton, his own nominee for the see of Canterbury. Nor was 
Philip Augustus more obedient. In direct opposition to the 
below, pp, 477-78. 
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papal command, he sent to England his son, the later Louis 
VIII, who was admitted to London and recognized as king 
by the baronial party. Then, at the critical moment, John’s 
death in October, 1316, removed the chief cause of unrest and 
the insurrection collapsed— just too late for Innocent to know 
that the papal cause had again triumphed, for the great pope 
had himself died in July. 

Leaving the further results of Philip’s victory at Bouvines The papal 
for consideration in a later chapter, we may now attempt to *“®“*>*‘*y 
appraise the political accomplishment of tlie papacy at the 
death of Innocent III in 1216. Apparently, at least, he had 
been on the verge of establishing a Roman theocracy by com- 
bining the spiritual with the temporal headship of the Christian 
world. Long before his time the Roman church, in so many 
ways the true heir of the Roman Empire, had come to be 
recognized as an absolute monarchy. For the Latin world con- 
stituted a single ecclesiastical unit, within which the pope was 
sovereign— held supreme authority in all matters, legislative, 
executive, or judicial. His actual administration, naturally, 
was entrusted to a host of subordinates. Chief among them were 
the cardinals, whom he frequently summoned to meet with him 
in consistory, a sort of cabinet to which he customarily sub- 
mitted important questions for discussion. Besides, he appointed 
the ministers who acted as his judges, secretaries, financial 
experts, and the like, and who together made up his great 
central curia. To enforce his decisions, he dispatched on all 
sides special emissaries called legates, with powers superior to 
those of any local prelate. Normally, of course, each diocese 
was governed by its own bishop under the supervision of the 
metropolitan, and from time to time the bishops of a whole 
province, or of a larger region, would meet in council to 
legislate on matters of general concern. Their acts, however, 
could always be set aside by papal edict, just as the ruling of 
any ordinary court of canon law could be reversed at Rome. 

And. as had now come to be generally acknowledged, even a 
more comprehensive assembly of the church could only give 
advice to die chief pontiff. 
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During the twelfth century three of Innocent’s predecessors 
had called Latetan Councils as a means of rallying Christen- 
dom in support of tlieir major policies. Adopting the same plan, 
Innocent provided a fitting culmination to the dramatic events 
of tlie previous seventeen years. His Lateran Council of 1215 
was attended by over twelve hundred bishops, abbots, and 
piiois, as well as by a host of other delegates, both clerical and 
lay. The states thus represented included not merely those of 
western and central Europe but also those erected by the 
crusaders in Syria and the Balkan peninsula.® This was the 
greatest assembly of Christian prelates that had been held for 
more than seven centuries. And unlike the Councils of 
Nica»a, Constantinople, and Chalcedon, the Lateran Council 
of 1215 was a creation of the papacy. Innocent summoned it, 
presided over it, and controlled it. The seventy canons formu- 
lated by the council were really tlie work of the pope— a final 
synthesis of decisions made and promulgated on his sole 
authority. They dealt with a wide range of subjects; such as 
heresy and its punishment,® the sacramental system and the 
clergy, the improvement of ecclesiastical government and disci- 
pline, tlie relations of church and state, and the revival of the 
crusade. Although various matters of faith and practice were 
here defined for the first time, the decrees of 1215 were essen- 
tially a restatement or reapplication of established principles. 
Even the papal monarchy, for all its added prestige under 
Innocent III, was nothing new in theory. 

Innocent implicitly accepted the traditions of his office— the 
infallibility of the church, the apostolic succession, and the 
Petrine supremacy— as set forth by the great doctors of the 
fifth and sixth centuries. Thus believing himself the holder 
of a divine commission, he sought to enforce the papal author- 
ity by whatever means he could find. The extent of his 
success has in part been seen- As ruler of the Papal States, 
protector of the Lombard League, and guardian of Sicilian 
kingdom, be dominated the Italian peninsula. In Germany he 

•Sttj b< 3 ow. pp. 439-40. 

*6ce below, pp. 431-33- 
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had helped to depose two kings and to install others. John 
o£ England, threatened by French invasion and baronial revolt, 
had agreed to hold his kingdom as a papal fief. The kings 
of Poland, Hungary, Portugal, Aragon, and Denmark had also 
acknowledged themselves vassals of the pope. Yet, the more 
closely we examine these victories of Innocent, the more du- 
bious their wordi appears. His tiiumph over the Holy Roman 
Empire, for example, resulted in the coronation of Frederick 
II, which proved to be no blessing for his successors. The 
papal lordship over isolated states like Portugal was tendered 
advantageous by local conditions that were subject to change 
at any moment. The vassalage of the English king was a mere 
by-product of the Angevin-Capetian war and led to very 
embarrassing consequences, from which it was sheer luck 
that the papacy emerged with flying colors. Additional evidence 
to the same effect is provided by the contemporary history 
of the crusade. 

3. THE THIRD AND FOURTH CRUSADES 

By 1187, when Jerusalem fell to Saladin,“ the crusade had Failute 
ceased to be a feudal enterprise inspired and guided by the 
papacy. It now seemed that any great European offensive cnuade 
would have to be a campaign undertaken by the jealous and 
preoccupied kings of Germany, France, and England. These 
kings, having allowed affairs in the east to reach a desperate 
stage, finally joined in a magnificent but ill-concerted expedi- 
tion (nSg-ga). Frederick Barbarossa’s host was exhausted by 
fighting its way through Asia Minor even before the emperor's 
death ended all hope of its accomplishing anything significant, 
Richard Lion-Heart of England and Philip Augustus of France, 
when they at last arrived, failed to co-operate in any way. The 
former, it is true, delivered the final blow in the recapture of 
Acre and won a number of victories against Saladin in the 
field. Yet, when a three-year truce was signed in the autatnn 
of nga, the Christians had to be satisfied with a guarantee of 
free access to the Holy CSty under toleration of its Moaleni 
tfbove. p. 418. 
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rulers— a concession that might well have been gained without 
bloodshed. So far as its avotved purpose was concerned, the 
Third Crusade was a failure. 

The close of the twelfth century brought no important 
change in the eastern situation. Saladin died in 1193, leaving 
to his brother the combined territories of Egypt and Syria, 
except for a strip of coast where the Christians maintained a 
precarious hold. In Europe, meanwhile, the rivalry of the 
French and English kings had culminated in active warfare. 
Henry VI momentarily united the kingdoms of Germany, 
Arles, Italy, and Sicily, but died before he could launch an 
imperial crusade to the east. Then, as all Europe was drawn 
into the furious struggle of Guelf against Hohenstaufen and 
of Capetian against Angevin, Innocent III came to the papal 
throne. No ecclesiastical statesman could allow tire sacred cause 
of the Holy Sepulcher to be forgotten by Latin Christendom, 
and the very fact that all the great kings were engaged in 
fighting one another provided an opportunity for reviving the 
crusade as a papal undertaking. So Innocent, while trying to 
dictate terms of peace to the warring princes, fervently exhorted 
ah. Christians to renew their devotion to the ideals of Urban II. 

As a consequence, a group of French knights, headed by the 
counts of Champagne and Flanders, took the cross in 1199. 
Their project received the enthusiastic support of Innocent 
and by 1201 had advanced far enough to warrant the making 
of final arrangements. Since the expedition was to go by sea, 
certain of the crusaders were delegated to contract with the 
Venetians for the necessary food and transportation. Among 
them was GeoflEroi de Villehardouin, who has left us a vivid 
description of the events that ensued. Aside from what he says 
of himself—and it is restricted to matter-of-fact references in 
the third person— little is known of him. Being marshal of 
Champagne, Villehardouin was from the outset a prominent 
member of the crusading host and, having lived through famous 
adventtures, dictated a record of them in his own vernacular. 
His book, therefore, is doubly remarkable— as the first great 
, monument of French prose and as an eye-witness account of 
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the amazing Fourth Crusade. Villehardouin seems to have 
been entirely honest, but somewhat naive. The story, as he tells 
it, is incredibly simple; we cannot, as he apparently did, ignore 
the motives that constantly governed the principal actors in his 
drama. The significance of these remarks will be evident with 
the unfolding of the tale. 

The Venetians, says Villehardouin, finally made the follow- Capture 
ing proposal to him and his associates. They would transport 
the army and provide it with supplies for nine months at the 
rate of two marks per man and four marks per horse. And “for 
the love of God” they would add fifty armed galleys— on condi- 
tion that they should receive one-half of all conquests and of 
all booty to be won by sea or by land. These terms were 
accepted hy the crusaders and sworn to by both parties. But 
when the host assembled at Venice in the summer of 1208, it 
was discovered that less than half the required sum had been 
collected. Even after the wealthier barons had made additional 
contributions, 34,000 marks were still lacking. The Venetians 
thereupon made another proposal. They would forgive the 
debt if the host would help them to regain the city of Zara, 
which had recently been taken by the king of Hungary. The 
crusaders, in default of an alternative, agreed; and, as if by 
miracle, a wave of enthusiasm swept all Venice. The blind 
doge, Henry Dandolo, had a cross sewn on the front of his hat, 
while a multitude of citizens took the pilgrim’s vow along with 
him. The decision thus made was held to even in defiance of 
specific commands from Innocent, who pointed out that the king 
of Hungary was not only an orthodox Christian but also a vassal 
of the Roman see. Europe thus came to witness the interesting 
spectacle of a crusade launched by men under papal excom- 
munication; for in November, laoa, the host crossed the 
Adriatic and took Zara after a five-day siege. 

This, according to Villehardouin, was the beginning of a The By. 
marvelous adventure. We must concur in his opinion, for 
most of the pilgrims were to see neither Egypt nor thefHoly 
Land; instead they were to capture the city of C!onstantmopIe 
and partition the Byzantine Empire. Yet we cannot, with 
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Villehardouin, accept the result as sheer accident; it was too 
logical a fulfillment of ambitions that were already old in the 
days of Urban II. Following the example of Robert Guiscard, 
Roger II of Sicily and Henry VI of Germany had both con- 
templated offensives against tlie moribund empire in the east. 
The Hohenstaufen gloiy had now faded and tlie kingdom of 
Sicily was in the hands of tlie pope; but another western power 
was willing and anxious to have the Greek world brought 
under Latin domination. This was the republic of Venice. 
For the better pait of two centuries the erstwhile province of 
the Byzantine Empire had been steadily advancing at its 
expense. From the emperor’s need ot support against the 
Normans the Venetians had secured a commeicial pre-emi- 
nence at Constantinople which they threatened to extend into 
an economic dictatorship. Byzantine lesistance to such a design 
had merely stiffened the determination of the Venetians to 
protect their interests in whatever way they could. And recent 
happenings could not fail to suggest the possibility of armed 
intervention. In 1185 one Isaac zVngelus had gained the 
Byzantine throne by means of an insurrection, only to be 
deposed and imprisoned by his brother some ten years later. 
As the result of these disorders and the utter incompetence of 
the government, the empire had once more lapsed into anarchy. 
■While the Serbs and Bulgars, reasserting their independence, 
overran Thrace and Macedonia, the Turks again pushed 
forward in Asia Minor. Under such circumstances the Vene- 
tians might indeed welcome the proposal now made by Alexius, 
son of the unfortunate Isaac- 

Oqttoie Even before the host sailed from Venice, Alexius had been 
in touch with some of its leaders and had presumably been 

( 180 m 5 ) listened to with a good deal of interest. Now, at any rate, 
the crusaders were told that, if they would come to the rescue 
of Isaac, he would do wonderful things for them. He not 
only would restore the east to communion with the Roman 
but would also assure the conquest of Egypt and 
by enormous grants of men, money, and supplies. The 
of Alexius led to a division of the host. A minority of 
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the pilgrims insisted on going straight to the Holy Land, where 
they accomplished little. But the great majority, headed by the 
Venetians and the French princes, agreed to undertake the 
Byzantine adventure. So, again in defiance of the pope, the 
host set sail for Constantinople in the spring of 1203, Having 
taken Corfu and various ./Egean islands on the way, the 
crusaders appeared before the imperial city in June. Then 
ensued the dramatic events so graphically described by Ville- 
hardouin. In July the crusaders broke into the harbor and 
stormed the sea-walls. The usurping emperor fled and Isaac 
was restored. Unfortunately for the Latin cause, however, 

Isaac died while Greek insurgents slew his son, proclaimed a 
new emperor, and compelled the invaders to take refuge on 
the Venetian ships. At the opening of the year 1204 the host 
thus had the choice of abandoning the whole enterprise or of 
taking Constantinople for the second time. They chose the 
latter alternative and, following one repulse, scaled the walls 
on April i?. Thereafter all opposition collapsed. 

Before delivering their attack, the crusaders had signed an istab- 
agreement as to what should be done if they succeeded. Of all 
the booty, half should go to the Venetians and half to the i»t]a 
French. Each of the two parties, furthermore, should name ^““P*** 
six men, and these twelve should elect an emperor. Whoever 
was thus chosen should have a quarter of the conquered terri- 
tory; the remaining three-quarters should be equally divided 
between the French and the Venetians. Now that the victory 
had been won, this arrangement was carried out, Baldwin, 
count of Flanders, was elected emperor and installed with due 
Byzantine pomp, The other leaders of the host, including 
Villehardouin, were rewarded with fiefs on the mainland. All 
the important islands, together with the shores of the Pelopon- 
nesus, Gallipoli, and a large section of the capital, were assigned 
to Venice— enough to assure the republic a commercial mo- 
nopoly throughout the empire (see Map XIV), To the men 
engaged in this astonishing adventure the triumph W|is so 
immense, and so rich in unfbr«een consequences, that they 
natUndly postponed any advance against the Turks. Innoceut, 
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very characteristically, now hailed the unexpected success of 
the outlawed enterprise as an evident miracle to permit the 
reunion of the Latin and Greek churches. But the crusade, 
he insisted, must not be abandoned. It was only after years of 
futile remonstrance that he realized the hopelessness of gaining 
any action from Constantinople and so, in his Lateran Council 
of 18 15, proclaimed the launching of a new expedition to 
redeem the Holy Sepulcher. 



Map XIV. 


Nothing better illustrates the limitation of the papal the- 
ocracy than this Fourth Crusade, which turned out to be no 
crusade at all. In the east as in the west Innocent's political 
victories were due. not to the general acceptance of his theo- 
cratic ideal, but to his extraordinary skill in diplomacy, aided 
by a very fortunate turn of events over which he had no real 
control. The design of a wqrid-tvide Christian commonwealth 
was doomed to failure by two principal facts; that succeeding 
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popes could not all be men o£ Innocent’s peculiar genius and 
that the rivalries of European politics were as little compatible 
with Christian idealism then as they are today. Merely to 
superintend the legal and financial administration of the 
papal monarchy was a tremendous responsibility. How, in 
addition, could any pope think of acting as a sort of moral 
dictator in all national and international affairs, disciplining 
temporal rulers for their misdeeds in public as well as in 
private life? If, in the changing life of the thirte'entli century, 
the papacy chose to devote its chief attention to government 
and diplomacy, would it not gravely endanger its spiritual 
leadership? 
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1. THE problem of ECCLESIASTICAL REFORM 

To SKETCH tlie achievements of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in arts and letters is to pay constant tribute to the 
influence of the church, which for the better part of a thou- 
sand years had been the dominant institution of the Latin 
world. It should always be remembered, however, that the 
church controlled much which it could not create. The armies 
and fleets that made possible the capture of Jerusalem were 
not in themselves clerical. The fact that a boy learned to 
read and write in an ecclesiastical school was no assurance that 
he would produce ecclesiastical books. A cathedral was de- 
signed by architects and built by skilled workmen, not by the 
bishop who ordered its construction. And the money with which 
he bought materials and hired labor was amassed principally 
through contributions by the faithful. In other words, man 
power and talent and wealth were devoted to the service of 
the church because of its inspiring hold on the minds of the 
people. This hold it could not afford to risk for the sake of 
outworn prejudices or ambitions. 

At the opening of the thirteenth century the church was 
&ced with a number of grave problems. As remarked in the 
preceding chapter, the papacy was pledged to a tradition of 
political intervention and dictation that, to be even moder- 
ately successful, required an Innocent III in the Roman see. 
Could the magnificent dream of Christian unification, however 
promising in the days of Urban II, be actually realized a 
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hundred years later? All subsequent experience rvith the 
crusades had proved that, from the papal point of view, times 
had sadly changed. Economically, the western states were 
already emerging from the feudal age. On all sides ambitious 
princes were developing stronger governments, with ministers 
trained for professional service and with revenues drawn from 
the mounting wealth of the towns. Could the thutcli, as was 
vitally necessaiy for its continued strength, maintain the 
loyalty of the bourgeois class? Ecclesiastical oigani'/ation had 
been perfected to meet the demands of an agrarian society; 
urban populations, rapidly growing outside that oigani^ation 
and living a life utterly foreign to its traditions, had found 
themselves misunderstood and neglected. Now, within such 
bourgeois environments, the universities were taking form. 

How could the church effectively govern the new associations 
of unruly masters and students? And how could it secure the 
reconciliation of the new learning— mainly the work of pagans 
and Moslems— with the sacred principles of Christianity? 

For many hundreds of years the church had been legally Monuti- 
established throughout the European world as an institution to 
which, normally, all persons were bom subject.’^ Under such con- 
ditions its ordinary services had necessarily been molded to suit 
the capacities and needs of the masses, while to those who 
demanded a more rigorous discipline it had offered the mo- 
nastic life. This compromise, at least in the west, liad been 
eminently successful. There had been no serious outbreak of 
heresy in any of the Latin states; and although the morals of 
the secular clergy had at times deteriorated, improvement had 
always been effected by some reformation emanating from 
the cloister. It was not until the twelfth century tliat religious 
discontent reached a dangerous stage in spite of all that could 
be accomplished by traditional methods. The age was assuredly 
not one of monastic decay. Scores of ancient Benedictine houses, 
both within and without the Cluniac Congregation, continued 
to flourish. The Cistercian order, asserting a return to the 
original ideals of St. Benedict, attracted a host of recruits. 

^See above, pp. 8g-86, sBS, 337. 
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Many others were led to join the Carthusians® who, reverting 
to die pre-Benedictine system, insisted that true holiness could 
be found only in a community of hermits devoted to extremes 
of asceticism. Meanwhile a laige number of cathedral chapters 
and other groups of secular clerks had come to adopt a rule 
attributed to the sainted bishop of Hippo, and therefore 
styled Augustinian, or Austin, canons. Besides, the crusading 
orders of Templars and Hospitallers now attained great renown. 

The crucial point seems to have been that none of these 
organizations, however beneficial in other respects, appreciably 
influenced the relation of the church to the mass of the people. 
Neither the revival of monastic purity nor the liberation of 
bishops from secular control could obscure the fact that the 
higher clergy were more interested in politics, law, and finance 
than in the fate of the common man. He was poor and they 
were rich: that to most critics was the all-important consider- 
ation. And any one who could read had only to open tlie 
Gospels to find a cogent argument. The contrast between the 
life of the apostles and that of their contemporary successors 
was only too apparent. So countless writers of the twelfth 
century came to denounce the rulers of the church for chronic 
avarice and hypocrisy~in which evils, they said, a potent 
example was set by the Roman curia. It is very significant that 
the leaders of this attack were almost invariably townsmen, 
who had perhaps acquired the technical status of clerks but 
were not incumbents of ecclesiastical office. 

One current of aiticism runs through the fabliaux and 
other bourgeois writings, to culminate in a series of great 
satirical works that will be examined in a later chapter, Like 
the Goliardic literature, however, these compositions hardly 
go beyond coarse jesting and irreverent burlesque; they attack 
the corruption of the church rather than the church itsdf. The 
same can be said of the preachers who berated the upper 
clergy as politicians and money-getters, exhorting them to 
return to the pure simplicity of apostolic times. For example, 

'So called from the monaetery of La Grande Chartreuse, established in 1084 
on a mountain in eastern France. 
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Arnold of Brescia, an eloquent theologian who had studied 
at Paris, gained a large following in the Italian cities by 
advocating the abolition or restriction of clerical property. 

Arrested by Frederick Barbarossa at the request of the pope 
in 1154, Arnold was hanged by the Roman authorities as a 
rebel— not, it should be noted, as a heretic; for heresy involved 
the rejection in whole or in part of the orthodox Christian 
faith. Since no bishop could pretend to be other than human, 
to accuse even the pope of deadly sin was not heretical; though 
it might be dangerous if the accuser lived at Rome. 

Peter Waldo ^Pierre Valdo), a well-to-do merchant of Lyons, The Wai- 
also rose to fame through popular agitation against the 
worldliness of the clergy. It was about 1170 that he, inspired 
by the precepts of the Gospel, devoted all his wealth to charity 
and organized a group of Poor Men to engage in work among 
the people. Although the original project was approved by 
Pope Alexander III, Waldo soon embroiled himself with the 
local clergy. He and his Poor Men were accused of unauth- 
orized preaching in the course of which, by means of a Proven- 
cal translation, they interpreted the Bible to suit themselves. 

So in 1179 the pope ordered Waldo to submit to episcopal 
authority— and he replied that he must obey God rather than 
man. Finally, in 1184, the Waldensians were excommunicated 
and driven from Lyons. As a proscribed sect, they quickly 
developed heretical doctrines, reviving the Donatist assertion 
that the validity of a sacrament depended on the character 
of the minister® and establishing their own forms of worship 
without an ordained clergy at all. Like the later Protestants, 
they tended to discard all dogma and practice that were not 
specifically mentioned in the New Testament. Their missionary 
zeal was impressive. Spreading into southern France, Spain, 

Italy, and the Rhinelands, they merged with various other 
groups of ecclesiastical rebels, such as the converts recently 
made by Arnold of Brescia, 

It was not, however, the Waldensians whom the rulers of The Aibt 
the church most detested; rather it was a totally different 

*$ee above, p. 8s. 
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sect, the members o£ which called themselves Cathari (i.e., 
the Pure). Apparently miginating in the Byzantine Empire 
through a combination of earlier heresies, Gatharism was 
brought by traders to the growing towns of Italy and southern 
France, where by the time of Innocent III its supporters were 
generally known as Albigensians, from the city of Albi in the 
county of Toulouse. Their success was due in large measure 
to popular dissatisfaction with the established church. It was 
the especial boast of the Albigensians that, without a richly 
endowed cleigy, they attained a higher standard of morals than 
was 'dt earned of by orthodox Christians. Besides, their doctrines 
had certain piactical advantages. Like the ancient Manichaeans,* 
they maintained two disciplines: one for the ordinary man and 
one for the perfected. The latter was pledged to rigid 
asceticism, including celibacy and a vegetarian diet. The 
former had only to revere his betters until, at the last moment, 
he might be fully initiated and so die in purity. Any one who 
thus ended his life was assured of paradise. The soul of the 
impure man was doomed to inhabit a lower animal; for, 
according to the Albigensians, there was neither a hell nor a 
purgatory. In the absence of a strong central authority, their 
theology varied somewhat from congregation to congregation; 
but in general it was based on a sharp dualism of spirit and 
matter, light and darkness, good and evil. 

By the close of the twelfth century the Albigensian heresy 
had attained such proportions in southern Prance that the 
ordinary agencies of the church were powerless to combat it. 
Most of the local clergy were suspect, and the efforts of papal 
investigators and missionaries broke down before the indiffer- 
ence or hostility of the local princes. The latter, indeed, could 
hardly be other than friendly to a religion cherished by a large 
proportion of their subjects, including most wealthy townsmen. 
And a semi-pagan nobleman might himself find the double 
standard of Gatharism very agreeable, in that it offered a com- 
paratively easy road to salvation. Innocent III, as usual, acted 
t^tcumspeedy in this matterr but in iso8 the murdet of his 

*Siee atuve, p. 55. 
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legate at the court of Raymond VI, count of Toulouse, pre- 
cipitated a crisis. Declaring Raymond excommunicate and 
unwoithy of holding his county. Innocent offeied the land 
and goods of his heretical subjects to any Christian warriors 
who would enlist in the sacred cause. 

Philip Augustus, being preoccupied with his great project The AIM- 
for the conquest of England and being extremely cautious 
about fighting wars for another’s advantage, abstained from 
all personal activity in this Albigensian Crusade. He did, 
however, give his vassals permission to join it, merely stip- 
ulating that no final disposition of conquered territory corrld 
be made without his consent. Accordingly, in 1309, a host of 
northern volrrnteers under ecclesiastical leadership proceeded 
to invade the county ol Toulouse. Since by that time Count 
Raymond had made formal submission to the pope, the 
crusaders turned their atterrtion to his recalcitrairt vassals. The 
viscount of Bdziers was the first to suffer. Amid shocking 
scenes of rapine and massacre his cities were taken and his 
lands devastated. The conquered fief was then awarded to 
Simon de Montfort, a rather obscure baron of the lie de 
France. Earlier he had taken part in the Fourth Crusade, but 
had left the host after the capture of Zara and had gone to 
Syria. Now, by virtue of a ruthless determination and a 
remarkable genius for military command, he quickly became 
the master of Languedoc. Raymond, under pressure of con- 
stant aggression, again broke with the church and was again 
excommunicated. By 1211 a fresh army was advancing to com- 
plete the conquest of the county when its defense was under- 
taken by Peter II, king of Aragon. Although he was a staunch 
Catholic, his orthodoxy did not prevent him from objecting 
to northern intervention in soutitem affairs. 

The result was merely to assure the triumph of Simon de 
Montfort, who overwhelmed the allied forces at Muret in 
12 ig. Peter was killed, his coalition was scattered, and Raymond 
was forced to make unconditional surrender to the pope. For 
some time Innocent had been trying to check the political 
ambitions of his crusaders. He had again asked the French 
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king to take charge of the expedition; but Philip still held 
aloof, agreeing only to send Prince Louis into southern France 
for a brief vist. Now, after Muret, the only solution was to 
install Simon de Montfort as count of Toulouse; and when 
Raymond VI abdicated in favor of his son, the latter obtained 
the merest ftagment of the old principality, hardly more than 
a small imperial fief to the east of the Rhone. This was the 
situation until Simon's death in i3i8, when Raymond VII 
easily regained his patrimony. Simon’s heir, finding himself 
powerless, resigned all claims into the hands of the king. 
Accordingly, just before Philip died in 1333, he had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing the whole Albigensian adventure turned to 
the enormous advantage of tlie monarchy. 

Immediately on securing the crotvn, Louis VIII assumed 
command of a new crusade proclaimed by Pope Honorius III® 
to oust the restored count of Toulouse. The king drove an 
excellent bargain: at the expense of the church he could now 
conquer a very desirable province and keep it for himself. 
Besides, he had ecclesiastical authorization for encroaching on 
imperial territory beyond the Rhone. Proceeding down that 
river in 1226, Louis took Avignon by storm and made a tri- 
umphal progress through southern Languedoc, where he re- 
ceived the submission of Beziers, Narbonne, Carcassonne, and 
other famous cities. Then, as Toulouse itself was about to fall, 
he was stricken by disease and died before he could return to 
his own country. How these events formed a prelude to the 
significant reign of Louis IX will be seen in the next chapter. 

8. THE MENDICANT ORDERS AND THE INQUISITION 

Between heresy and sainthood the gulf is noitnally thought 
of as wide and deep. Yet Peter Waldo and Francis of Assisi 
began their public careers in almost identical fashion. The boy 
whom bis companions knew as Francesco apparently owed bis 
name to the ftict that his father was a doth merchant constantly 
engaged in journeys to and from the great fairs of France. 
Thence, at any rate, came the romantic literature that was to 

•See below, p. 4S5. 
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have a continuing influence upon the life of the future saint. 

For many years, however, Francis was distinguished as a leader 
of fashion rather than of religion— a gilded youth of luxurious 
tastes and fastidious ways. Disliking his father's business, he 
became a soldier. He was captured during a local war and 
while in prison experienced a severe illness. Then, on his return 
home, a series of incidents revealed a change in his character. 

Instead of avoiding lepers, he gave them personal care. He re- 
nounced his wealth and dressed as a hermit. In the belief that, 
while praying, he had received a divine command to "repair 
my house, which is everywhere falUng into ruins,” he began, 
with a few other volunteers, to rebuild various ruined churches 
in the neighborhood of Assisi. 

The true purport of the divine command did not become The trim 
clear to Francis until he chanced to hear the reading of Christ’s 

. . , , » mission 

commission to the apostles:" 

And as ye go, preach, saying The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand. Heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils: freely ye have 
received, freely give. Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in your 
purses, nor scrip for your joiumey, neither two coats nor yet staves: for 
the workman is worthy of his meat. 

This message Francis took literally. Henceforth he devoted 
himself to absolute poverty, traveling barefoot from place to 
place and living by charity, while he preached the Gospel and 
ministered to the sick and needy. Soon he was joined by a small 
band of followers— the nucleus of what quickly became a world- 
wide organization, for the success of the movement was imme- 
diate. Especially in the towns, where the church had lamentably 
failed in its mission among the people, the Franciscans caused 
a sensation. Here were men who, by example as well as by 
words, revived the simple faith which Jesus had inspired in His 
disciples. 

Francis called himself and his followers the Friars Minor, 
that is to say, the Lesser Brothers. It was indeed as a kindly 
brother that he treated all men, induding the meanest outcasts 
of society. He loved the animals, the birds, and the bees; he had 

‘Matthew, X, y-io. 
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a sympathetic tribute even for "brother worm," In nature, like 
the contemporary poets and sculptors, he found a keen delight; 
yet to Francis, as to Hugh of St. Victor, all created things served 
mainly to proclaim the glory of God. And in gratitude Francis 
tvrote hymns of praise, employing not the language of formal 
worship but the Italian vernacular. One of these hymns, for- 
tunately, has come down to us. In it he thanks the good Lord 
for brother sun, who lights the day; for sister moon and the 
stars, who shine at night; for brother rvind and sister water and 
brother fire, so gay and strong; for mother earth, who sustains 
us by her fruits; and, lastly, for sister death. To say that Francis 
was the troubadour of Christianity is no mere figure of speech. 
He would sometimes, we are told, hold a stick over his left arm 
like a viol and, with another for a bow, pretend to play on it, 
all the while singing a joyous French song about the Lord. 

This was the spirit of the Franciscan revival in the freshness 
of its youth and entlrusiasm, and it brought to the masses a 
Christianity such as they never could have learned from a 
princely bishop or a monkish recluse. But how the new move- 
ment could be brought into harmony with the existing system 
of ecclesiastical government was a difficult problem. Happily 
for the church, it was at that moment headed by a great states- 
man. Innocent III, appreciating the opportunity that con- 
fronted him, was careful to guide, rather than to antagonize, 
the reforming energy of the friars. They at once received papal 
authorization to maintain their desired poverty, not merely as 
individuals but as a group, and to preach repentance. Besides, 
these new missionaries, having no fixed habitations, were 
removed from the territorial jurisdiction of ordinary bishops 
and placed under the direct authority of the pope— an innova- 
tion whose significance the saintly Francis, in all probability, 
never realized. Nor was he personally responsible for the elab- 
orate constitution that now came to be drawn up for the 
Franciscan Order. Under papal control administrative provinces 
were created, with a bierardxy of officials extending upward to 
iS> minister general, elea^ by a great central chapter that met 
vrntf three years. Wtdiin an amazingly short time the Francis- 
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can organization had been extended throughout the Latin 
world. The friars proper were those men who had taken the 
prescribed vows after completing a year's novitiate. The Second 
Order included women who, following the example of a wealthy 
heiress named Clara, were authorized by the pope to live accord- 
ing to a modified Fianciscan discipline. The Third Order, or 
Tertiaries, were laymen who, while pursuing ordinary oc- 
cupations, were affiliated with the charitable and other activities 
of die friars. In spite of many troubles, some of which will be 
discussed below, all tliree orders have persisted down to the 
present. 

Innocent III, in the meantime, had likewise blessed the 
Dominican organization. The man whose name was thus to be 
perpetuated was a Castilian, about a dozen years older than 
Francis of Assisi. While the latter was still a gay youth, Dominic 
completed a ten-year course in arts and theology. Having been 
drawn into controversy with the Albigensians of Toulouse, he 
became convinced that no headway would be made against them 
until their leadeis were matched in zeal and austerity by 
Catholic missionaries. So, with a few companions, Dominic 
devoted himself to a life of poverty and preaching among the 
heretics. In 1215 his enterprise was sanctioned by the pope and 
shortly afterwards, as it came to be widely extended, the Domin- 
icans adopted a constitution modeled after that of the Fran- 
ciscans, but with a more fully developed system of representa- 
tive government. The two bodies were also distinguished in 
other ways. The Dominicans, being by origin a learned order, 
frankly substituted intellectual pursuits for the manual labor 
of monastic tradition and gave more attention to foreign mis^ 
sions than to charitable work at home. Consequently, although 
there were Dominican nuns and even Dominican tertiaries, 
enrollment in these groups was relatively slight. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century noteworthy success 
had thus been won by two great orders of mendicants (literally 
beggars): the Franciscans or Friars Minor, popularly odled the 
Gray Friars, and the Dominicaas or Friars Preachers, popularly 
called the Black Friars, Practi«d necessity, it is true, had already 
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produced a modification of their primitive discipline. Houses 
and churches, which could not be owned by the friars, were 
readily provided for their use by wealthy patrons. Local groups 
even came, through trusteeships or other legal devices, to enpy 
the revenues from permanent endowments and so to be actu- 
ally far removed from apostolic poverty. Nevertheless, the work 
of the friars continued to be primarily in the world; they were 
not bound to remain within monastic walls, nor within a single 
district except as ordered by their superiors. Through papal 
authorization they gained the power not only of preaching but 
also of hearing confessions and granting absolution. And despite 
the complaints of the parish clergy, the friars proved so popular 
that their influence steadily increased for many years. The 
papacy had good reason to encourage the mendicant orders; 
for it thereby obtained an army of preachers, scholars, and 
charitable workers who, among them, solved the greatest prob- 
lems confronting the church. Thanks mainly to the Franciscans, 
the spiritual needs of the masses could be better satisfied. 
Thanks mainly to the Dominicans, heretics could be more 
effectively refuted and the new learning of the schools brought 
into agreement with the traditional ideals of Christian educa- 
tion. 

The friars’ contributions to scholarship will be described in 
the following section; here it will be convenient to see how they 
were associated with the beginnings of the Inquisition. At the 
time of Innocent III there was, of course, no thought of toler- 
ating heresy, which had been a crime at civil law for over 
eight hundred years.’ But the Christian states of the west had 
never agreed on a suitable penalty and the church itself could 
inflict no punishment involving death or mutilation. Prosecu- 
tion for heresy was still governed by the ordinary rules of the 
canon law: trials to be held in open court, the defendant to be 
confronted by his accusers, only certain kinds of evidence to 
be admitted, and the like. Such procedure, though adequate 
when heretics were almost unheard of, completely broke down 
When they filled the countryside. Accordingly it was decreed by 

■•See above, pp. Sa-Sj. iio-is. 
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various ecclesiastical assemblies, including the Lateran Council 
of 18 15, that the bishops, through their own efforts and through 
the appointment of special investigators, should strive to detect 
all persons suspected of heresy and bring them to iustice. At the 
same time civil governments were induced to stiffen their laws 
in defense of the orthodox faith. Innocent III pointed out that 
heresy was really treason to God, implying that so hideous a 
crime deserved a worse punishment than the betrayal of a 
temporal prince. As a consequence, death by burning came to 
be prescribed for heretics in most states before the end of the 
thirteenth century. 

Meanwhile the popes had developed special tribunals to The 
complete the work of the Albigensian Crusade. In this con- 
nection, Dominicans had already been employed as agents and tion 
investigators under tlie local bishops. Then, in 1233, Gregory 
IX® gave the friars independent authority to hear and deter- 
mine cases of heresy in southern France, with the right to call 
upon the bishops for all necessary co-operation. Thus inaug- 
urated, the system was rapidly extended until nearly all regions 
of Latin Christendom were allotted to one or the other of the 
mendicant orders as the judicial agents of the Roman see. The 
new papal courts were entirely removed from the restrictions 
of the canon law. Their procedure was inquisitorial in that the 
judges themselves sought out and prosecuted suspects. Trials 
were held in secret. The defendant was not fciced by his accusers 
and was not permitted to have an advocate. In theory, torture 
could only be applied once and any confession thereby obtained 
had to be verified by the accused while under no compulsion. 

In practice, the inquisitors eventually set the law at naught by 
"continuing” the first toiture until the desired confession was 
secured. For incurring suspicion of heresy, or for in any way 
aiding heretics, various degrees of penance were Imposed. The 
heretic who confessed and recanted might be subjected at most 
to imprisonment for life. On the contrary, one who remained 
obdurate, or who relapsed into his previous error, w as "relin- 
quished to the secular aim” for punishment under the civil 


Sec below, pp. 460-67. 
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law. And although this was done with the request that he esc a}ic 
"the effusion of blood and the peril of death,” everybody 
expected the normal penalty of burning to be carried out. 

In extenuation of such practices it can at least be said that 
the primary object of the inquisitors was to win converts rather 
than to produce victims and that, until the later years of the 
mediaeval period, judicial persecution was only occasional. Fur- 
thermore, the church ought not to be blamed for the faults of 
the entire age. All criminals then received what we should 
regard as inhuman treatment. Secular princes were no more 
tolerant than the clergy, while armies and mobs proved that 
tliey were even less merciful than the law. 

3. THE PROGRESS OF SCHOLASTICISM 

Scholasticism is now thought of as something devoid of prac- 
tical sense— an intricate and obscure quibbling over matters of 
no importance. Yet the proper meaning of the term is merely 
the educational system of the mediaeval schools, and that was 
not sheer foolishness. In the thirteenth century, at any rate, 
the universities were extremely vigorous institutions that had 
recently developed in response to professional needs for ad- 
vanced instruction. The subjects which thus came to be taught 
were principally logic, mathematics, Aristotelian philosophy 
and science, medicine, Roman law, canon law, and theology. 
This, compared with anything that had ever been offered in 
the earlier Latin schools, was an impressive curriculum. The 
works on which it was based, though many of them were trans- 
lations from Greek or Arabic, were the best that the age 
afforded. And the scholastic method, with its emphasis on 
argumentation in the class-room, demanded analytied thought 
—an intellectual discipline that one may hope will never be 
outmoded. Thirteenth-century education, of course, had its 
shortcotnings. On the one hand it tended to neglect the study 
of literature as a form of artistic expression or as a means of 
ttnderstanding the historic past; on the other hand it under- 
estimated ffie importance of contemporary developments in 
noMcademic fields and the necessity of using fre^ human 
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experience to correct the time-honored statements of classic 
authors. 

Nevertheless, when we consider the enormous mass of the Leonard 
learning that had suddenly been made available to Latin schol- 
ars, we may readily understand why their primary task was 
assimilation of the old, lather than discovery of the new. Be- 
sides, it is now coming to be realized that in many lespects 
tliey were by no means satisfied witli traditional lore; that the 
thirteenth century witnessed a good deal of original research 
and experimentation. Leonard of Pisa, for instance, has been 
hailed by all subsequent generations as a great innovator in 
madiematical science. His Book of the Abacus and his essay 
On the Practice of Geometry (1208-30) not only combined the 
results of his Arabic and Latin predecessors but added many 
contributions of his own: includmg a remarkably complete 
exposition of practical arithmetic, new solutions for various 
trigonometrical problems, and a thorough description of quad- 
ratic and other algebraic equations, Logic was then, as it 
remained until very recent times, essentially Aristotelian. 

Roman law, though primarily derived from Justinian’s Corpus, 
was progressively developed to meet the demands of contem- 
porary Europe; and canon law, as will be noted below, was 
enoimously extended by the thirteenth-century popes. With 
regard to medicine our information remains unsatisfactory. It 
is certainly a mistake to suppose that dissection was prohibited 
to all physicians, of that age; for most of them, being laymen, 
were not bound by the canonical injunction against the shed- 
ding of blood. If we were better informed concerning their 
practice, we should probably find that it anticipated much 
that has been attributed to later times. The other subjects of 
instruction can be more adequately discussed in connection 
with the writings of the friars. 

In aU university centers the Dominicans, as a matter of 
supreme interest to their order, maintained houses with resident 
masters, to whom the best of the pupils educated in their local 
schools were sent for advanced training. And the Erattdscans, 
despite their foundear'a deprecation of bookdeaming, followed 
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suit; so that, by the second half of the thirteenth century, they 
had enrolled a number of distinguished men both at Paris and 
at Oxford. This invasion of the universities by the mendicants 
had important results. Eventually, as we have seen, it led to the 
establishment of residential colleges for the benefit of secular 
scholars. Furthermore, the resistance of the Parisian faculties 
to foreign domination— whether by the religious orders or by 
the papacy— helped to bring about their close union and assure 
their tights of self-government. From the standpoint of the 
universal church, however, the all-important result was the 
work now undertaken by the friars to determine the standards 
of orthodox scholarship. Earlier popes, perceiving especial 
danger in Aristotle’s philosophy and the Arabic commentaries 
upon it, had tried to exclude the obnoxious books from the 
curriculum. But as students everywhere insisted on reading the 
whole of Aristotle, later popes adopted the wise policy of 
encouraging its reconciliation with Christian dogma— a task 
for which the Dominicans, and to a lesser degree the Francis- 
cans, were admirably fitted. 

The first of tlie Parisian masters to attempt a summa (i.e., a 
compendium of knowledge) was the English Franciscan, Alex- 
ander of Hales (d. 1245). effort was continued by the French 
Dominican, Vincent of Beauvais, who produced an enormous 
book of 9885 chapters called Speculum Maius (The Greater 
Mirror). In its three parts— the mirrors of nature, of doctrine, 
and of history— it covers the whole expanse of contemporary 
study, but is more remarkable for its comprehensive plan than 
for the quality of its thought. As a philosopher and as a scientist, 
Vincent was far surpassed by Albertus Magnus (Albert the 
Great). The latter was by origin a Suabian, who joined the 
Dominican Order at an early age, rose to be a teacher in various 
German schools, received his doctorate at Paris, and, after a 
distinguished career there and elsewhere, died in 1280. Albert 
was the most learned man of his generation. His monumental 
books— thirty-eight quarto volumes in the last printed edition- 
deal with virtually all the subjects then taught in the univer- 
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sides, with noteworthy sections devoted to science and Aris- 
totelian philosophy interpreted in the light of Christianity. 

Albert’s acceptance as an orthodox theologian is sufliciently His in. 
attested by his enrollment among the saints o£ the church. 

Should it be considered remarkable that he was also an out- 
standing biologist for his age? Merely to repeat the titles of 
Albert’s volumes is to prove him a disciple of Aristotle, and the 
substance of his chapters reveals the same influence even more 
clearly. Yet Albert was no meie copyist or commentatot. Time 
and again he presents the opinion of Aristotle only to lemark 
that it does not agree with what he has himself observed. 
Although in the course of his ambitious works Albert repeats 
a good deal of traditional nonsense, his customary attitude is by 
no means one of credulity. Compared with Isidore of Seville, 
the great master of the Carolingian schools, he is a very radical 
critic. Particularly refreshing are his remarks about the fauna 
of his native land: such as his descriptions of bees, ants, and 
spiders; his careful lists of birds, interspersed with refutations 
of the popular story-tellers; his acute remarks concerning 
whales, fish, eels, and turdes; and his catalogue of four-footed 
beasts, many of them unnoticed by Aristotle. 

To cite a well-known example, here is what Albert says about 
shepherd dogs:® 

The dogs . . . that follow sheep for the sake of guarding them differ in 
size, but all are habitually trained to run down wolves. The female, 
especially, is distinguished in this chase. I have seen one of them teach 
her young to pursue a wolf by running ahead of them to incite them on 
their course. When the wolf tlucatened to escape, she would hold it until 
the young dogs had caught up; then she would let it go again. And if 
the wolf bit the young dogs, she would not immediately come to their 
aid; for she wanted them to be provoked against the wolf. These dogs 
vary in size, some being very large, bigger and stronger than wolves, and 
some being smaller. All belonging to this breed, however, are larger and 
fiercer than other dogs. 

To many it has seemed that Albert’s most significant work ’Thomas 
was, after all, the training of his famous pupil, Thomas Aquinas. 
Thomas owed his surname to the fact that he was bom near 

•De Animalibw, bk. vUi, tract, i, eh. i. 
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the Italian town of Aquino, being the son of the local count. 
He was apparently a precocious youth; for he was still in his 
teens when, after spending six years at the university of Naples, 
he entered the Dominican Order. Thereupon, as a promising 
theologian, he was sent to study under the illustrious Albert, 
first at Cologne and then at Paris. Even before he acquired the 
doctorate in 1S57, Thomas had won renotm in teaching and 
writing; and to these pursuits he devoted the rest of his brief 
life, dying prematuiely in 1274. Although Thomas fully shared 
his master’s enthusiasm for Aristotle, he was somewhat less of a 
scientist and somewhat more of a tlieologian. His Summa 
TheologieSj whether or not we agree with his conclusions, must 
be recognized as an intellectual achievement of the first mag- 
nitude. The author’s purpose is to expound and leconcile the 
truths of reason and the truths of revelation. The latter he finds 
in the authoritative precepts of the church; the former he 
accepts as best set forth in the philosophy of Aristotle. The two 
must agree, for truth is truth; we cannot hold one conviction 
on rationalist principles and the opposite on faith. Indeed, as 
long as the believer in traditional Christianity is unwilling to 
abandon all reliance on reason, he must arrive at some such 
compromise as that of the sainted Dominican. 

Here, of course, it is quite impossible to sketch Thomas’s 
theological system either in whole or in part. Some attempt 
may be made, however, to illustrate the scholastic method as 
he employed it— to show that to one generally familiar with 
the subject-matter his reasoning, like that of Peter Lombard, 
is simple and straightforward. After discussing God and the 
Creation, his Summa takes up the character of the divine 
government and under it the capacities of the angels, good and 
bad. Question 1 14 deals with the assaults of the demons and is 
subdivided into five points of inquiry, of which the fourth 
considers whether, to lead men astray, demons can work real 
miladies. In support of the negative Thomas states three objeo- 
itiqm, quoting the New Testament and St. Augustine; but to 
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each of the three he appends a reply based on othei citations 
of the same authorities. His conclusion is that — 

if we take a miracle in the strict sense, the demons cannot work miracles, 
nor can any aeature, but God alone: since in the strict sense a miracle 
is something done outside the order of the entire created nature, under 
which every power of a creature is contained. But sometimes .i miracle 
may be taken in a wide sense, for whatever exceeds the human power 
and experience. And thus demons can work miracles, that is, things which 
rouse man’s astonishment, by reason of their being beyond his power 
and outside his sphere of knowledge. 

In this connection, remarks Thomas, it should be noted that, 
although the marvelous works of demons are not true miracles, 
they may be very real— as when Pharaoh’s magicians, through 
diabolic agency, produced actual frogs and serpents.^^ This 
they were able to do Irecause, within nature, frogs and serpents 
are sometimes brought forth by putrefying matter,^® Yet Satan 
himself is powerless to change the natural order; he cannot, like 
God, transform a man into a beast or restore the dead to life. 
"If at times something of this sort seems to be effected by the 
operation of demons, it is not real but a mere semblance of 
reality." For demotrs are clever deceivers. They can cither, by 
irrfluencing a man’s faculties, make him irrragine he sees what 
he really does not see or, by forming shapes out of air,“ therein 
clothe themselves, as well as corporeal things, and thus impose 
upon the human senses. Such opinions, as will be seen below, 
are of fundamental importance for any one who tries to under- 
stand the witchcraft delusion of the later Middle Ages. 

Since tire triumph of Thomas Aquinas in the field of aca- 
demic instruction was also a triumph for the papacy, it is not 
surprising that his Summa has now been ofErially recognized 
as the basis of theological education in all Roman Catholic 
schools. Yet there was no unanimity witir regard to his doctrine 
In the Middle Ages. At Paris, the increasing power of the Bo- 

”Tfie translation is that by the Fathen of the English Dominican Diocese 
^ndon, igaaV 

^Xxodus, vii-viit 

^Belief in the spontaneous generation of ivomu and other forms of life wW 
eonliplon evtsn atsoog ethicaited turai UntU the nineteenth century. 

*I.e., vapor, whftik )s known sometimes to assume the fbrm of an apparition, 
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minicans was bitterly opposed by the other masters, who in this 
respect were quite as willing to quarrel with a pope as with 
anybody else. And the anti-Dominican cause obtained vigorous 
support from the Franciscans of Oxford. Inasmuch as the Do- 
minican doctors became ardent Aristotelians, the Franciscan 
doctors eloquently defended the Platonic traditions of St. 
Augustine. The more radical of the Oxonians might even accuse 
the Parisians of neglecting important sciences for the sake of 
fruitless argumentation. At one time the justification of such 
an opinion was exclusively attributed to Roger Bacon. Now it 
is beginning to be understood that for his major ideas Bacon 
was indebted to his master Robert Grosseteste, an Englishman 
of low birth who rose through sheer ability to be chief lecturer 
to the Franciscans of Oxford, chancellor of the university, and 
finally bishop of Lincoln (1235-55). 

Altliough Grosseteste thus became a prominent ecclesiastic, 
immersed in episcopal administration and deeply involved in 
English politics, he continued to devote much of his time to 
scholarship. A recent and dependable bibliography of his writ- 
ings lists forty-four philosophical and scientific tvorks, thirty- 
two religious essays of one sort or another, seventeen com- 
mentaries (chiefly on the Bible or on Aristotle), fourteen 
translations from the Greek, and various other books, including 
some remarkable allegories in Norman-French. Grosseteste, 
obviously, was not only a prolific but also a versatile author. 
His thorough knowledge of Greek W'as in itself no mean accom- 
plishment for the thirteenth century, and it enabled him to 
offer sound criticism of many translations then in use. Equally 
impressive was Grosseteste’s familiarity with Arabic science, 
in so far as it had then been made available in Latin. Among 
his own scientific writings are noteworthy treatises on mathe- 
matics, astronomy, chronology, and optics. His discussion of 
this last subject, to be sure, is largely based on Alhazen (al- 
Haytham).“Yet, after repeating well-known facts about mirrors, 
he adds some interesting remarks about the new perspective 
glasses, which “make large objects that are near seem tiny and 

above, p. sav. 
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. . , make distant objects appear as large as we choose, so that 
it is possible to read the smallest letters at an incredible dis- 
tance, or to count sand or g;rain or glass or any other minute 
objects.”^® From these and other statements it would appear that 
Grosseteste had himself expet imented with lenses— a conclusion 
that is rendered the mote probable by the fact that spectacles 
were certainly in use before the end of the same century. 

It was these accomplishments and predilections that Robert Roger 
Grosseteste passed on to his pupil, Roger Bacon, whose alleged 
martyrdom for the cause of science has brought him post- 
humous fame in the modern woild. The known facts about 
Bacon are far less romantic. He, like his master, was an Eng- 
lishman of obscure origin who came to Oxford in pursuit of 
education in the liberal arts. Having completed the required 
studies, he attained a mastership at Paris, where for a time he 
taught tire ordinary subjects in the ordinary way. Later, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, he seems to have become 
disgusted with what he was doing and, in order to gain leisure 
for original investigation and for learning the necessary lan- 
guages, joined the Oxford Franciscans. With them, so far as we 
know, he spent the rest of his life, writing the books on which 
his reputation has since depended. There is no reason for sup- 
posing that he was ever persecuted on account of devotion to 
research. The story that he was condemned by the Franciscan 
order for teaching “suspected novelties” is derived from an 
inferior chronicle of the next century. Taken at its face value, 
the entry could hardly have referred to anything but theological 
irregpilarities, which are not to be found in any of Bacon’s 
extant works; and there is not tlte slightest evidence that he 
was actually imprisoned. So why should we, with various 
imaginative authors, presume that he was compelled to hide his 
discoveries in the natural sciences by means of a cipher? 

Bacon's most famous book was written in response to an lOa 
urgent request from the pope himself. Clement IV,^® before 

Translation adapted from 1 >. Thorndike, d History of Magic and Expert- 
mental Selenee, U (New York, 19*^, 44 ^* 

**See below, p. 4B0. 
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acceding Lo the papal throne, had spent some time in England 
and had there heard that Bacon was completing a great work 
on philosophy. This, in 1266, the pope asked the presumptive 
author to send to him. Bacon’s summa, however, was still in 
the theoretical stage; so the best he could do was to furnish 
a prospectus, his Opus Maim, together with elaborate excuses 
for his failure Lo carry out his principal undertaking. Later 
he composed two supplements of the same kind; but the summa 
itself never appeared. Since Clement died in 1268, it remains 
doubtful whether he ever saw Bacon’s efforts. To Roman eyes, 
in any case, the English Fianciscan could scarcely have ranked 
with the great Dominican encycloptedists of Paris. To under- 
stand the Opus Maius, accordingly, we must take into account 
the circumstances that produced it. However interesting, it was 
merely the sketch of a summa that remained unwritten— a 
strongly partisan document in which Bacon consistently min- 
imized the accomplishments of other scholars in order to glorify 
his own. When it is read in actual comparison with con- 
temporary works, much of its alleged originality tends to vanish. 

On the whole, Bacon's plan for the improvement of education 
was not revolutionary. Nor did he intend it to be; his object 
was merely to emphasize what he described as badly neglected 
fields. In his eyes the crown of all human learning continued to 
be theology, and he offered no objection either to the accepted 
principles of that subject or to the way in which it was then 
taught. Aristotle he revered as the greatest of philosophers, 
whose work constituted the basis of rational understanding. 
But Latin scholars, said Bacon, should not depend on corrupt 
translations of the original; they should learn Greek. To fur- 
ther this end he composed a Greek grammar and, for the 
advancement of biblical study, at least contemplated a similaT 
work on Hebrew. While the Latins’ ignorance of languages had 
caused them to suffer a great loss. Bacon added, their neglect 
of mathematics had been hital to their pursuit of other sciences 
for which it constituted a prerequisite. Most students, further- 
more, knew absolutely nothing about experimental science, 
without which reasoning was incondusive. Such criticism, when 
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divorced from its context, sounds better to a modctn scientist 
than it really was. Any one who reads the whole of the Opus 
Maius will realize that Bacon’s language cannot bear the inter- 
pretation that has often been placed upon it. 

Mathematics Bacon considers the key not only to "natuial” Bacon’* 
but also to "divine” philosophy; so with physics, optics, music, 
geogiaphy, and astronomy he combines the significance of suence 
mystic numbers for the elucidation of Scripture, and much else 
of the same sort. By "experimental science” Bacon seems hist 
to mean knowledge based on "experience,” then knowledge 
based on "experiment.” Experience, he says, is of two kinds: 
that gained through the senses and that gained through the 
inner faculties by divine inspiration. To illustrate experiment, 
he begins with a lengthy discussion of the rainbow, largely 
derived from Grosseteste. Next he takes up the problem of how 
to prolong life, adding to good advice regarding diet and the 
care of the body the recommendation of an elixir compounded 
of gold, pearl, flower of sea-dew, ambergris, aloes, bone from 
a stag’s heart, Tyrian snake, and Ethiopian dragon. Lastly— 
and this is his most interesting observation— he describes vaiious 
marvels of what we should call applied science: explosives, 
magnets, burning-glasses, military engines, and the like. In the 
same connection, though in another work, Bacon gives his 
famous tribute to Pierre de Maricourt:^'^ 

He knows by experiment natural history, and physic and alchemy, and 
all things in the heavens and beneath them: indeed, he is shamed if any 
layman, or grandam, or soldier, or country bumpkm knows anything that 
he himself does not know. Wherefore he has inquired into all operations 
of metal-founding, and the working of gold and silver and other metals, 
and of all minerals; and he knows all things pertaining to the army and 
to arms and the chase: and he has examined all that relates to agriculture, 
the measurement of land, and earthworks, and he has even studied the 
experiments, devices, and incantations of witches and magicians, end 
likewise the illusions and tricks of all jugglers; so that nothing is hidden 
hxwn him which he ou^ to know, and he knows how to reprobate all 
things false and magical. 

**See above, pp. The following tramlatlcui is from the essay of S, P. 

Thompson lit the ^pesedings o/ the British dcademy, igos-oS, p. $00. 
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Bacon himself was hardly more than a theorist. He had no 
profound knowledge of mathematics; and if he was familiar 
with the excellent work of such men as Leonard of Pisa, he gave 
no indication of the fact. He was manifestly unfair to Albertus 
Magnus, who was his superior in various fields, particularly 
in biology. From Grosseteste, the Arabic writers, and other 
sources Bacon had learned a good deal about mirrors, lenses, 
fireworks, and machines of one sort or another. There is, how- 
ever, no evidence that he ever constructed a telescope, a com- 
pound microscope, or a gun. And his description of engines 
which he has seen or heard of are too vague to be of any great 
worth— like his reports concerning the mysteries of alchemy and 
astrology. Bacon, in other words, was not so different from his 
contemporaries as he tried to make out. In some respects he 
was less original than the scholars whom he criticized. From 
the modern point of view the most remarkable feature of his 
work was his appreciation of non-academic learning, especially 
the technical skill of engineers, architects, and craftsmen. Won- 
derfully enough, as Bacon seems to have realized, they were 
advancing in a new direction— one that, as will be more fully 
shown below, led straight to the applied science of today 



CHAPTER XX 

CHURCH AND STATE AFTER INNOCENT III 


1. FREDERICK H 

The son of Henry VI was unquestionably a Hohenstaufen; 
yet few mediaeval kings were less German than Frederick II. 
He and his reign are to be explained rather by the fact that, 
as the grandson of Roger H, he fell heir to the Sicilian kingdom, 
and with it to die tastes and talents of the Hauteville dynasty. 
Left an orphan at the age of four, Frederick was brought up 
in his native land of Sicily under the wardship of Innocent HI, 
He never saw Germany until 1211, when he was elected king 
in opposition to Otto IV. By that time he had been declared 
of age, had been married to Constance of Aragon, and by her 
had a son, Henry (see Table VI). During his youth he had 
played a cautious game, remaining in all ways submissive to his 
papal guardian; but this docile exterior had come to conceal 
a fully matured character. At eighteen Frederick H was a states- 
man who had already determined his policies, a many-sided 
genius who was soon to astonish the world. 

To secure Innocent’s support in Germany, Frederick had 
formally repeated the broken promises of Otto and had sworn 
that, as soon as he obtained the imperial crown, he would 
confer upon his infant son the sovereignty of Sicily, to be held 
under papal wardship. Later, on Innocent’s proclamation of a 
new and greater crusade, Frederick had taken the cross. But 
in 1216 Innocent was succeeded by Honorius III, an elderly 
and benevolent cleric who, though a good administrator, lacked 
all cleverness as a politician. Frederick, taking advantage of the 
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lavorable situation, now postponed his crusade and, through 
grant ol extraordinary privileges, induced the German magnates 
to accept Prince Henry as King. By thus abandoning Germany 
in order to concentrate attention upon Italy, Frederick reversed 
the policy to which he had been solemnly pledged. In laao, 
nevertheless, the amiable Honorius crowned him emperor, and 
it soon became apparent that the coronation had confronted 
the papacy with a very real danger. Frederick IPs design was 
no such dream of Roman imperialism as had dazzled his prede- 
cessors. To create ah actual kingdom of Italy, he had only to 
annex a few northern provinces to the magnificent state inher- 
ited from Roger II. Within six years, thanks to the pope’s 
enthusiasm for the future crusade, the emperor had pretty 
effectively asserted his authority throughout the peninsula. 

The first challenge to Frederick’s ambition came with the 
installation of a new pope in laay. Gregory IX was not only 
an eminent student of canon law but also a fiery champion 
of tire papal tiadition. Ecclesiastical penalties, he declared, 
would at once be imposed if the promised crusade were further 
postponed, Frederick, as it happened, now had a personal inter- 
est in the project, for he had recently taken as his second wife 
the heiress of the kingdom of Jerusalem. After he had actually 
embarked, however, he came down with a disease then preva- 
lent among his troops and was forced to return for medical 
treatment. Thereupon he was promptly excommunicated by 
the pope and, remaining unrepentant, was still under the ban 
of the church when he again sailed for Palestine in 1228. On his 
arrival, Frederick continued his unorthodox behavior. Mak- 
ing skillful use of local jealousies among the descendants of 
Saladin, he secured by treaty what had been the despair of all 
Latin hosts for the past forty years. The Christians received 
possession of Jerusalem, as well as a strip of territory connecting 
if with Acre, in return, merely, for a guarantee that resident 
Moslems could freely worship in their two great mosques. 
Within a year aftet leaving Italy Frederick victoriously entered 
City and there assumed the royal crown— a remark- 
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able crusade, which triumphed in the face of papal excommuni- 
cation, and without a battle. 

The success of Fiederick's expedition failed to abate Greg- Italian 
ory’s hostility. While Christian rule was being restoied at Jeru- 
salera, the pope was absolving the emperor’s subjects from their 
oaths of fealty and calling upon tlic faithful to invade and 
conquer the imperial dominions. It was not until 1230 that 
Frederick obtained absolution after agiceing to rather severe 
terms. The peace, though hailed as a great ecclesiastical victory, 
was only the pi elude to another extension of Frederick’s power. 

Widi his ciusade oflicially blessed, the emperor now resumed 
his European projects where they had been dropped three 
years before. At this time, for example, he published the famous 
decrees that made his Sicilian kingdom into a sort of enlight- 
ened despotism. An insuirection in Germany caused him only 
momentary embarrassment; a graver threat was the revival 
of the Lombard League by the communes of northern Italy. 

But Frederick II was more fortunate than his grandfather Bar- 
barossa had been. In 1237 it was the communal army that went 
down to crushing defeat at Cortenuova. The inevitable result 
was a fresh crisis with the papacy. An exchange of violent 
recriminations was followed by open war, in which Gregory 
allied with the defeated league, and Frederick began the sys- 
tematic reduction of the Papl States, The death of the pope 
brought no more than a lull in hostilities; for his successor. 
Innocent IV, renewed the conflict after a few years of apparent 
reconciliation. Finally, in the midst of further conspiracies and 
revolts, the great emperor suddenly died (1250). 

Frederick’s hope of creating an Itolian kingdom thus 
remained unfulfilled; yet his reign sliould not, on that account, 
be considered a failure. Quite apart from his imperial uon 
ambitions, his achievements as king of Sicily were sufficient 
to rank him among the world’s greatest statesmen. While Greg- 
ory IX was formulating the first official code of canon law, 
Frederick issued his famous Liber AugustaliSj the finest secular 
code since the time of Justinian. It included siy separate con- 
stitutions arranged ip three books, to which a supplement of 
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novella was eventually added. As a whole, the work was of 
course inspired by Roman example; much of it, in fact, was 
actually produced by the “civilians” of the royal court, notably 
Piero della Vigna. It was not, however, an academic disquisition, 
for its substance was drawn from the legislation of Frederick's 
Norman predecessors. He had merely to systematize practices 
tliat were already a century old and to define them in the formal 
language of jurisprudence. If he ruled Sicily as a despot, it was 
by virtue of die actual authority that he inherited, not because 
he was able to quote the Digest. 

For every major feature of Frederick’s government precedents 
had existed under Roger IP— for his administrative system, 
combining feudal tenures with institutions learned from the 
Greeks and the Arabs; for his monopoly of warfare and military 
fortification; for his method of detecting and trying criminals; 
even for his very effective diplomacy. Frederick’s religious pol- 
icy is especially interesting in the same connection. Like the 
earlier kings of Sicily, he encouraged Christians and non- 
Christians to live together in peace and harmony; but it would 
be a mistake to think that he therefore believed in religious 
toleration on principle, The Jews and the Moslems constituted 
national units within the state, each marked by a distinctive 
garb and assigned to a particular territory. Although anybody 
in either of these two groups could lawfully be converted 
to Christianity, the Christian had no choice. He had to remain 
scrupulously loyal to the church; if he did not, he was burned 
as a heretic. In this respect Frederick set a cruel example to the 
princes of Europe. The limited freedom of worship permitted 
under his rdgime resulted from practical necessity, not from 
beneficent theory. 

It was, perhaps, in the economic sphere that the pre-eminence 
of Frederick’s administration was most clearly marked— a feature 
that resulted from the emperor’s use of Moslem precedents. 
As part of the governmental reform which he carried out after 
isiao, he abolished all internal toUs throughout his hereditary 

*See alwve, pp. 414-iG. 
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kingdom and substituted a tariff^ levied only on the frontiers 
of the state. There- he established royal warehouses, to which 
both importers and exporters had to bring their goods: and 
there the king’s tax had to be paid before anything could be 
transshipped or resold. By this system of customs duties, known 
as the doanap Frederick not only secured a handsome revenue 
but also facilitated the laying of an embargo on \vhaLever he 
pleased. This might be for the sake of war, of diplomatic 
advantage, or of private gain; for, besides being the greatest 
landed proprietor of the country, he was a keen business man, 
always willing to make a good profit by turning to advantage 
his public authority. 

Frederick showed his understanding of economic questions 
in many other ways. He instituted a series of monthly fairs, each 
held in a different region. He negotiated commercial treaties 
widi the Moslem princes of the African coast. He maintained 
state monopolies in salt, iron, tar, hemp, and silk, assuring 
his control of important industries and notably adding to his 
income. By experimentation on his own estates and by offering 
special inducements of various sorts, he sought to improve 
agriculture and the breeding of domestic animals. He was 
particularly active in introducing the date palm, indigo, sugar- 
cane, cotton, and other oriental plants. His minting of gold 
augustales in 1231 set a useful example for the Italian repub- 
lics.* He encouraged immigration, colonized waste lands, and 
founded a number of new towns. He was the first prince of 
Europe to call representatives of the bourgeoisie to meet with 
the barons and other important persons in his great central 
courts.® 

Like his Norman predecessors, Frederick lived in a semi- 
oriental magnificence that astonished and somewhat shocked 
his western contemporaries. It was said that, after the bshion 
of a Moslem sultan, he maintained an extensive harem. The 
story, as repeated by Gregory IX, was undoubtedly exaggerated, 

•From the Atahic ten/. 

*Fiom the Arabic diwan; d, the Ftench dovane. 

*8ee below, p. 565. 
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though in such matters Frederick was quite frankly a libertine. 
Another accusation, that he bathed on Sunday, seems to have 
been well foundedl Nor could it be denied that he treated 
Moslems with great consideration, both inside his dominions 
and elsewhere— which was one ol the points emphasized by 
Gregory IX in condemning his crusade. Besides, Frederick 
was alleged to have made all sorts of scandalous remarks. The 
pope roundly charged him with being at heart a pagan, who 
feigned oithodoxy for political effect. It would indeed appear 
that, in spite of the emperor’s stringent laws against heretics, 
these rumors had some basis in fact. Frederick was not a man 
of childlike faith. Fiom his own writings, as well as from the 
testimony of his friends, we gain the distinct impression that 
he was an intellectual witli an absorbing interest in the prob- 
lems of philosophy and science. 

One of the most famous sights in the Sicilian kingdom was 
the emperor’s menagerie, which always accompanied his formal 
journeys from place to place. On such occasions the people 
crowded to see a collection of birds and beasts from distant 
lands: ostriches, parrots, monkeys, leopards, panthers, lions, 
camels, a giraffe, and lastly a great elephant bearing a howdah 
filled with Moslem troops. Before these wonders even visiting 
statesmen were awestruck. But Frederick’s motive in keeping 
his menagerie was not simply to advertise his magnificence; 
he was sincerely interested m biology. The proof is to be seen 
in his book On the Art of Hunting With Birds.^ He presents 
as certain only what he has learned by observation; for previous 
writings on the subject, he declares, are unreliable. Even 
Aristotle repeated too much hearsay. Frederick's book is in truth 
a marvel of accuracy and completeness. He does not restrict 
his attention to hawks, falcons, eagles, and other hunting birds, 
but precedes his more t«:hnical essay with a general sketch 
of ornithology; and from time to time he inserts information 
about animals, plants, geography, and much else. The original 
work, as well as a copy owned by Manfred, was profusely 

*The emperor^ work, it should be noted, antedated the De dnimalitw of 
Albertaa Ivtagnus, where It is deed at authoritative ^see above, p. 457), 
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illustrated with pictures ol birds, skillfully drawn and colored 
from life by artists under the emperor’s personal direction. 

Among the many experiments which Frederick reports, two 
may be briefly stated. Having heard that in Norway certain 
geese were alleged to be hatched from barnacles, he sent there 
for some ol the latter, but found that they would not produce 
geese. So he concluded that the legend atose because men had 
failed to discover where the geese nested. He also tells that, wish- 
ing to learn how vultuies detected die presence of food, he look 
such birds and coveted their eyes. And since, under these con- 
ditions, they failed to notice meat placed close by, he decided 
that their acuteness was not in their sense of smell. Many other 
stories are told about this remarkable author-emperor, and some 
of them sound quite like him— such as the tale of his bringing 
up babies in silence, to determine what if any language they 
would naturally speak.'' That experiment failed, we are told, 
because the children did not survive it. Another habit that 
made the emperor’s curiosity a byword was his addressing of 
questionnaires to learned men in all countries. We hear, for 
example, that to certain Egyptian scholars he gave these among 
other problems; why an object appears bent when plunged 
in water, why a star looks bigger when it is near the horizon, 
and what produces the semblance of spots before the eyes, 

A similar list of Frederick’s queries- concerning earth, Paaon- 
heaven, hell, purgatory, the nature of the soul, salt and fresh 
water, hot springs, volcanoes, and winds— is reported by Michael «hip and 
Scot. The latter, a distinguished student of Aristotelian and Mt"®*"** 
Arabic science, served the imperial government as a sort of 
philosophic expert. He was even supposed to apply his knowl- 
edge of the stars to matters of state; for Frederick, like all 
princes of that day and of many days to come, was a firm 
believer in astrology, Connected in one way or another with 
the Sicilian court were many other scholars: Moslems and Jews 
as well as Christians. Leonard of Pisa,® thou^ not a resident 

'It, at wav comnfonly believed, Adam bad been created wltb the abHIty to 
speak Hebrew, woold not that abiUiy be inbezited by bis descendants? Doiue, 
belaw, p. 511. 

*$<e above, p. 45$. 
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o£ Frederick’s kingdom, enjoyed his friendship and dedicated 
to him the Liber Abaci. So far as academic education was con- 
cerned, the emperor recognized its importance but charac- 
teristically sought to make it a branch of his government. The 
university of Salerno, already in decline, became a mere depart- 
ment of state lor the training of licensed physicians. And the 
university of Naples, Frederick's otvn foundation, was from the 
outset an official school whose chief purpose was to produce 
lawyers for the royal administration. 

Piero della Vigna has already been mentioned in connection 
with the Liber Augustalis. He was renowned both as a jurist 
and as a rhetorician, being considered the foremost stylist of the 
thirteenth century. What Michael Scot was to the scientific 
group at the imperial court Piero was to the men of letters. 
Frederick himself was no mean linguist; for, in addition to the 
vernaculars of Italy, France, and Germany, he knew Latin, 
Greek, and Arabic. His learned essay on birds was of course 
written in the language of the schools; but he also, troubadour- 
fashion, composed lyric verse. And although in most regions 
of the peninsula Provencal remained conventional for all 
romantic poetry, the king, Piero della Vigna, and their fellows 
preferred to use the Sicilian dialect. As Dante was soon to pro- 
claim, Italian literature owed much to the patronage and leader- 
ship of Frederick 11. Truly he earned the description of stupor 
mundij "the amazement of the world." 

2. FRANCE AND WESTERN EUROPE 

Like the Norman conquest of England, the Capetian con- 
quest of Normandy marked a significant turning-point in the 
history of the western monarchies. So far as England was con- 
cerned, John's defeat, thou^ long considered a shame and a dis- 
grace, eventually proved to be a distinct benefit, The island 
kingdom, instead of being merely the outlying possession of a 
continental prince, became a state regarded for its own sake, 
Norman barons, who hitherto had held lands on both sides of 
the Qtannel, now had to choose -which they would be, English 
vassals or French vassals. The Angevin home, to be sure, k,ept 
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southern Aquitaine: but that land had always seemed foreign to 
the men of the north. The first step in the direction of an Eng- 
lish nationality had perforce been taken. So far as France was 
concerned, Philip Augustus was now able to revolutionise the 
political situation. The king became actual luler ol his king- 
dom, many times more powerful than any one of his remaining 
vassals. As his domain was extended to include Picardy, Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Poitou, and Auvergne, he greatly improved the 
royal administrative system by adapting institutions already 
established in the annexed territories. And the heightened 
prestige of the Capetians throughout Europe was strikingly 
shown by a series of great events during the next hundred 
years. It is these developments that constitute the central theme 
of the present discussion. 

The brief reign of Philip’s son, Louis VIII, was remarkable LouU ix 
only for the royal intervention in the Albigensian Crusade, 

As noted in the preceding chapter, Louis had invaded and in 
part conquered the county of Toulouse when he fell a victim 
to disease in 1226. It was fortunate tliat his widow, the able 
Blanche of Castile, was now proclaimed regent for her infant 
son Louis IX. She promptly defeated the hostile moves of vari- 
ous ambitious barons and extorted an advantageous treaty from 
Raymond of Toulouse. That portion of the county which had 
already been taken was to remain in the king’s hands; the rest 
should pass with the hand of Raymond’s daughter to one of the 
king’s brothers. Accordingly, when Louis IX assumed control 
of foe government, Capetian rule had actually been extended 
to foe shore of the Mediterranean (see Map XIII). By this time, 
too, the great Angevin principality had been reduced to a mere 
fragment of the old Aquitaine, popularly called Guienne. 
Alfoough Burgundy and Brittany remained virtually inde- 
pendent, neither was at all formidable. Flanders, since Baldwin 
IX had secured foe crown of the Latin Empire,® had rapidly 
come under the dominance of foe French court and was now 
on the verge of a paralyzing civil war. Blois and Champagne, 
once again separated, were held by peace-loving vassals. As foe 

»See above, p. 499. 
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future was to show, the greater peril to the monarchy lay in the 
new practice of conferring feudal estates, or appanages, on 
members of the royal house (see Table II). 

Being delivered from the necessity of constant war against 
jealous princes, Louis IX could devote his energies to whatever 
projects lay near his heart. It was thus possible for him to be 
a successful king of Fiance and at the same time to lead a saintly 
life; for he was canoni/ed by the church in lagy. As between 
these two phases of his career, it was of course the latter that 
especially impressed his contemporaries and inspired the justly 
famous memoirs of Jean, sire de Joinville. He, like Villehar- 
douin, was a prominent nobleman of Champagne. He was 
never, he tells us, the king’s man; it was only as a fiiend and 
companion that he accompanied Louis on the ill-iated Egyptian 
expedition. Happily he survived it; likewise die king, the king’s 
son, and the king’s grandson. This last-named pi'ince, Philip 
IV, ivas married to the countess of Champagne, and it was at 
her request that Joinville undertook to dictate his memoirs of 
St. Louis. The task was not completed till 1309— and the author 
still lived another ten years, to die at the fine old age of ninety- 
five. 

The book which Joinville “caused to be written" must 
remain one of the world’s classics as long as human character 
and moving incident continue to hold their charm for readers. 
The central figure, of course, is the sainUy king, on whose 
Christian faith and conduct the author lovingly dwells. But 
the account he gives us is no sanctimonious eulogy; it is what 
he has remembered himsdf— no saint but a plain knight and 
man of the world, who liked his wine straight, who refused 
to wash the feet of dirty beggars, and who avowed he would 
lather have committed thirty mortal sins than be a leper. He 
is so engagingly honest, so enthusiastic and yet so sensible, that 
he immediately wins our respect and affection. We decide that 
St Louis must indeed have been a wonderful man to have 
inspired such a devoted follower as Jean de Joinville. 

Louis, beyond doubt, was deeply and sincerely religious, 
AU the acts of his reign testify to the fact that he was 
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mentally a mystic whose first thought was for heaven. While 
governing his kingdom as a matter ol duty, he always Eound 
time for prayer, meditation, and ascetic practices. lie seems to 
have married and reared a family piincipally for reasons of 
state; Joinvillc, at any rate, tells us that for five yeaxs on end 
he never heard the king refer either to wife oi to children. 

Even among his intimates, though always kind and gentle, 

Louis remained stiangely detached— a man to be reveied 
rather than loved. In all matters of belief he was exceedingly 
conventional. He warmly supported the activities of the 
Inquisition and helped to extend its authority throughout 
the kingdom. For unbelievers he had no more sympathy than 
for heretics. He once told JoinviEe that, while a learned 
doctor might profitably argue with Jews, the layman’s refuta- 
tion must be to run them through with the stvord. Louis’s 
crusade was launched as much the same kind of unreasoning 
gesture. The enterprise seems decidedly out of place in the 
thirteenth century; a grandson of Philip Augustus might well 
have realized that the reconquest of the Holy Land was a task, 
beyond the resources of any European prince, no matter how 
brave or pious. 

Louis, however, had learned nothing from the experience Cnuades 
of his predecessors. Against the advice of his mother and all 
his ministers, he took the cross in 1844. when Jerusalem was 
recovered by the Moslems, and spent several years in preparing 
for his expedition. In 1848, with a pathetic ignorance of the 
Moslems and their world, he led a fine army across the sea. The 
plan was one that Iiad been vainly tried earlier— to regain 
Palestine by first securing Egypt. In the spring of 1249 
host took Damietta without oppmition and then, after consid- 
erable delay, struck south across the delta towards Cairo. This 
was in itself a foolhardy effort and its failure was assured by 
the kind’s blunders, which JoinviEe takes no pains to conceal. 
Vanquished in battle and decimated by pestilence, the army 
turned back in 1250, only to be surrounded and captured by 
the enemv. So the crusade ended with the surrender of 
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Damietta and the payment of an enormous ransom for the 
survivors. 

Even after a four-year sojourn in Syria, the king’s passion 
for holy pilgrimage remained unappeased. While attending 
to the needs of his kingdom and acting as general arbiter of 
European affairs, he still dreamed of another crusade. Finally, 
in a royal council of 1267, the expedition was formally 
announced — this time an attack upon Tunisia. In 1270 the 
fleet sailed for Africa, anchoring before ihe ancient city of 
Carthage at the worst season of the year. During most of his 
life the king had been a chronic invalid, and before embarking 
he was already too weak to sit on a horse. Now, as the inevitable 
pestilence seized the airay, he was among the first of the 
victims. Joinville, who lived to thank God he had refused to 
join the campaign, stated his opinion thus frankly: 

To my mind they coimnitted mortal sin who encouraged him to go, for 
France had reached a condition when all the kingdom was at peace within 
itself and with its neighbors — and never again has it been so since he left 
it , . , Weak as he was, if he had stayed in France, he might have lived 
long enough to do a great deal of good. 

Govern* A king whose heart was thus set on visionary crusades would 
naturally tend to follow a pacific policy in other respects. 
Louis, as we shall see, made no attempt to profit by the 
misfortunes of the Hohenstaufen dynasty; nor did he take 
advantage of a feeble administration in England to complete 
the conquest of the Angevin inheritance. Had he done so, he 
might have saved his country from the horrors of a long war; 
instead, he agreed to a treaty by which the English king was 
to obtain double his present fief, plus a considerable sum of 
money, in return for his abandonment of all claim to 
Normandy, Anjou, and Poitou. In the sphere of domestic 
government Louis’s reign was less noteworthy for the establish- 
ment of new institutions than for the development of old 
onesr-and precisely what the king's personal influence was in 
such matters is somewhat conjectural. For both France and 
England it was an age of rapid legal and constitutional progress 
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which was carried on by an army of trained civil servants 
with or without much royal supervision. 

In both countries the great central organ of government 
was the king's feudal court, or curia regis. Normally it con- 
sisted of a few permanent ministers; but to grant aids, 
proclaim campaigns, or transact other extraordinary business, 
it might be expanded by a general summons to all royal 
vassals. Already filled with professional judges and admin- 
istrators under Philip Augustus, this curia in thirteenth-cen- 
tury France tended to break into separate groups, each with 
a special function. So, under Louis IX, we hnd two subdivisions 
maintaining their own peculiar records: the chambre des 
compteSj which had charge of the king’s revenues, and the 
parlement, his court of justice at Paris. In all such matters of 
central organization the French kings had much to learn 
from Norman-Angevin example. Thence too came many 
lessons in local administration. Under Philip Augustus and his 
successors districts within the royal domain were assigned to 
officials called bailiffs (baillis) in the north and seneschals 
{sinechaux) in the south, who exercised very much the same 
powers as the English sheriffs. And to supervise the working t 
of his government, Louis IX regularly sent out enquiteurs, 
royal agents like the intinerant justices of England, empowered 
to hear complaints and to hold investigations {enquites). 

In England Henry IPs governmental system had continued The 
to run smoothly in spite of his sons' many distractions. It was, 
in fact, the efficiency of that system which enabled the unpopu- meat and 
lar John to act despotically and so to invite a general 
insurrection of the barons in tstrg. Momentarily yielding, the 
king agreed to the baronial demands by issuing tlie famous 
Magna Carta, in which he promised to do many things and 
not to do many others. And although the pope declared the 
original charter null and void, it was reissued in modified 
form and repeatedly confirmed under suceeding kings. Ma^ 

Carta yf^ not, as nineteenth<entury scholars generally believed, 
a great monument of national liberty. Its concession of 
privileges to the “freemen of England” could not apply to the 
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mass of the people, which was still thoroughly servile. Inter- 
preted in the light of eontempoiary usage, the Great Charter 
will be found to contain little beyond provisions dictated by 
baronial interest. Most of the articles were conservative or per- 
haps reactionary. The barons wished, first of all, to define the 
rights of the king as feudal lord and so to prevent a number of 
unwarranted exactions. Furthermore, they sought to undo 
much of Henry II’s reform by restoring to their own courts 
some of the cases that had been diverted to royal courts. A 
few articles deserve to be tailed progressive because in certain 
particulars they recognized the king’s improvement of justice. 
But Magna Carta itself established virtually nothing that was 
new. Even by insisiting that the king was below the law, it 
enunciated no revolutionary principle. There were many 
things that a feudal piince tvas not supposed to do; the 
difficulty was to prevent his doing them if he were powerful 
enough to defy the threat of insurrection. The problem was 
an old one and to it Magna Carta brought no solution. The 
final article of the original grant merely set up a baronial 
committee to hear complaints and to authorize war against the 
king if he failed to give redress; and even that was dropped 
in the reissues. 

On his sudden death in la 1 6 John was succeeded by his nine- 
year-old son. Thus beginning with a minority, the long reign 
of Henry III was chiefly remarkable for the advance of culture, 
which has been sketched in the preceding chapters, and the 
growth of institutions, which- can be more adequately discussed 
in the one following. Aside from continuous disputes over 
the confirmation and enforcement of Magna Carta, the history 
of England during these years was politically uneventful. As 
Henry gained maturity, his government became increasingly 
unpopular. The English barons accused him of favoring 
unworthy foreigners—especially southern Frenchmen like the 
rdatives of his Provcn^l wife— and of being too submissive 
to his papal lord. The king, in fact, was not only a very pious 
jpan but also a very meek vassal, who allowed the successors 
of Innocent III to enjoy a greatly increased authority through- 
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out the kingdom. By a form of nomination called provision 
the pope came to fill many local sees and parishes, often 
with Italians who regarded their appointments as mere sources 
of revenue and hired cheap substitutes to do all the work. 

For the sake of alleged ciusadcs, moreover, the pope collected 
heavy subsidies Ironi the English clergy. Meanwhile Henry 
increased his own demands for taxes, to be hugely .spent in 
waging unsuccessful campaigns against the Fiench king and 
in maintaining an extravagant court. 

In 1258 Henry was forced to accept a baronial plan of 
reform, but was later emboldened to rescind his concession. 

The result was an armed uprising headed, strangely enough, 
by a Fienchman who had once been denounced as a foreign 
favorite. Simon de Montfort, youngest son of the famous 
crusader, had indeed come to England as an adventurer. 

There he had made good his claim to the earldom of Leicester 
and had so far won the royal friendship as to marry the king’s 
sister. After a series of quarrels, however, he had joined the 
baronial opposition and was now placed in command of the 
insurrectionary forces. Though badly outmatched in point of 
numbers, he was able, through generalship worthy of his 
father, to win a brilliant victory. In 1264 Simon routed the 
royal army and captured the king. So for a little over a year 
he was master of England— an opportunity which he used for 
noteworthy experimentation with the royal govemment.^^ 

Then, in 1265, Simon was slain in battle witli Edward, Henry’s 
able son, who thenceforth took over the task of restoring the 
monarchy. 

The virtual collapse of the Angevin power under Henry III Charles 
naturally enhanced the prestige of the Capetian Louis IX, 
and events in Italy after the death of Frederick II tended to 
serve the same end. The emperor’s eldest son, Henry, had 
failed to survive him; his second son, who for some years had 
reigned in Germany as Conrad IV, died in 1254. Thereupon 
the Sicilians, defying the papal authority, recognized Freder- 

"•Seft above, pp. 447-48. 

“See bdow, p, 491, 
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ick’s illegitimate son Manfred, a handsome youth with much 
of his father’s brilliance and popularity. This was the situation 
when, in 1261, the Roman see was given to a Frenchman, 
Urban IV. He at once offered the crown of Sicily to Charles 
of Anjou, brother of Louis IX and already count of Provence 
by a lucky marriage. The negotiations were so long drawn out 
that Urban died before they were completed: but his successor 
Clement IV, being also French, saw the plan actually carried 
out. Charles, with the consent of his royal brother, accepted 
the Sicilian kingdom as a papal fief on such conditions as the 
pope chose to stipulate. To raise an army, Clement proclaimed 
a crusade against Manfred and authorized a special tax on 
the clergy. Consequently, by the end of 1365, Charles was in 
command of another host such' as had been employed to 
crush the Albigensians, and with it he won a decisive batde in 
which Manfred himself was killed. The hope of retrieving the 
Hohenstaufen fortunes then fell to Conradin, the sixteen-year- 
old son of Conrad IV. It was a vain hope. The Angevin 
followed up his victory with slaughter and proscription. The 
last of the imperial breed was hunted down and executed as 
a traitor. The pope saw fit not to enter a plea of mercy. 

Italy thus obtained a new master in Charles of Anjou, who 
quickly proved himself not only a good general but also a 
highly resourceful and ambitious statesman. Making the most 
of a vague papal commision and profiting by the Interregnum 
in Germany,^® Charles proceeded to establish a sort of dicta- 
torship in northern Italy. As the de facto heir of Frederick II, 
he then revived a number of other imperial projects: chiefly 
the conquest of Constantinople, where a Greek emperor was 
again installed;^® the recovery of Jerusalem, which had once 
more fallen to the Moslems; and the extension of Sicilian 
control over Tunisia, Sardinia, and the adjacent waters. It 
was only natural that the successors of Clement IV should feel 
that his substitution of Angevin for Hohenstaufen was no 
tmmixed blessing and should try to check their over-zealous 

^See below, 483, 

’•See tielow, p. 554, 
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vassal. In 1281, however, Charles removed that source of 
opposition by securing the election to the papal throne of 
another complaisant Frenchman, Martin IV. Everything now 
seemed propitious lor the launching of a magnificent enter- 
prise to the east, when all his dreams were shattered by a 
major catastrophe in the west— the Sicilian Vespers of 1282. 

On Easter Monday, while the church-bells were linging for tiic 
the evening service, an anti-French- insuirection began at Sicilian 
Palermo. Thence it spread throughout the island, to end in 

lesults 



Map XV. 


a general massacre of all who had supported the Angevin cause. 
The disaster was irreparable; for it coincided with armed 
intervention from Aragon, a power which Charles had foolishly 
underestimated. As already remarlted, a new era had begun 
for that little kingdom in 1 150, when it was acquired through 
marriage by a count of Barcelona. Henceforth established on 
the sea, Aragon was pushed southward at the expense of the 
Moors, finally to include, under James the Conqueror 
(1213-76), the port of Valencia and the Balearic Islands (see 
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Map XV). It was his son Peter III who now, being married 
to a daughter of Manfred, showed an interest in the kingdom 
of Sicily. At the very moment when the Sicilians rose in 
revolt, Peter happened— so he said— to be nearby with a fleet 
bound for Africa. Having landed at the request of the rebels, 
he agreed to be their king and to defend them against all 
aggression. 

The immediate result of this affair was the proclamation by 
Martin IV of a crusade against Aragon. The prime mover in 
the enterprise was of course Charles of Anjou; but Philip III 
of France, who had succeeded Louis IX in la^o, was enlisted 
as commander of the expedition by the offer of the Aragonese 
crown to his younger brother. Whatever the hopes of the 
papal coalition, they quickly faded, and the year 1285 brought 
deatlr to all the major participants: first to Charles of Anjou, 
then to Pope Martin, next to Philip of France, and finally to 
Peter of Aragon. Of the four the most picturesque figure was 
assuredly the Capetian adventurer. His passing marked the 
end of the last serious attempt in ihe Middle Ages to bring 
Italy under one secular administration. Henceforth the penin- 
sula was left to unceasing conflict among a horde of petty 
states. One of them was styled the kingdom of Sicily; but it 
no longer included the idand of that name, which continued 
to form a separate kingdom under a branch of the Aragonese 
house. This was the origin of the famous Two Sicilies, which 
were marked on the political map of Europe until the 
nineteenth century. The fortunes of the other Italian states 
can be more conveniently examined in later chapters. 

The Superficially the popes seemed now to have gained the 

independence for which they had so long striven. The Hohen- 
staufen dynasty had been extirpated; the Holy Roman Empire 
had virtually ceased to exist; Italy had relapsed into chaos; 
even the proud kingdom, of Sicily had been divided and ruined. 
This series of disasters to the imperial cause might indeed be 
taken to mark a signal triumph for the papacy, but its cost 
was heavy, Gregory VJI's political defeat proved to be a great 
laoral viaory for the church; the political victories of his 
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thirteenth-century successors were accompanied by a shocking 
decline in ecclesiastical prestige. It was not that the later popes 
were bad men; their average in personal integrity was extraor- 
dinarily high. The source o£ trouble lay rather in the 
traditions of their office— traditions which forced them to 
devote their best energies to the non-religious tasks of diplo- 
macy, warfare, and finance. In a more primitive age the pope 
could play an active part in world politics and yet remain 
primarily a spiritual leader. That was now impossible. 

The test of a good politician is success. In their effort to 
be successful, the popes of the thirteenth century forgot that 
there are nobler ambitions— and they could not always succeed. 

The Roman church, by identifying itself with the Angevin 
cause in Italy, suffered defeat along with it. The Sicilian 
Vespers were a disaster from which the papacy, as a secular 
power, never recovered. And the ensuing war of revenge 
against Aragon was even more calamitous, for it proclaimed 
the utter degradation of the crusading ideal. While papal 
threats and curses were being ignored by the disillusioned 
peoples of the west, the Moslems completed the reconquest of 
the Holy Land, taking Antioch in 1368 and Acre in 1291. 
Thereafter the great crusade was merely a glorious memory. 

g. GERMANY AND EASTERN EUROPE 

The later thirteenth century also witnessed the final dis- Rudolf of 
integration of Germany. Even while Frederick II lived, his 
northern kingdom had been virtually abandoned to the local 
princes. With tlie disappearance of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, 
they for a time continued to rule the country without a king 
at all. And when tliey finally agreed to hold an election, they 
deliberately chose an obscure Alsatian landgrave named Rudolf 
of Habsburg. The new king very sensibly accepted condittoils 
as he fovmd them. He never went to Italy and even at home 
made no effort to revive the monarchical power. Instead he 
devoted his energy to improving the fortunes of his own femily 
--a project in which^ he won remarkable success. ' Rudolfs 
opportunity arose viW Ottokar, king of Bohemia, refused to 
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recognize his accession or lo attend his court. After the rebel’s 
fiefs had been declared forfeit, Rudolf took the field against 
him and slew him in battle. Seizing Austria, Styria, Garinthia, 
and Camiola, which Ottokar had held of the German crown, 
Rudolf gave them to members of his own house. Thus was 
established a Habsburg dominion on the upper Danube that 
was to persist until igiS (see Map XVIII). 

Thenceforth the Holy Roman Empire, practically identified 
with Germany, remained a sort of theoretical union, symbolized 
by an elected king who had no real power beyond what he 
might enjoy as ruler of a hereditary principality. Under such 
conditions many local associations were established for the 
sake of common defense, but of them only two can be 
mentioned here. One was the Hansa, the great league of 
German towns, which will be discussed when we come to the 
subject of Baltic trade. The other was the Swiss Confederation 
founded in 1291 by the mountaineers of Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden, the so-called Forest Cantons that constituted a 
portion of the original Habsburg territory. To explain the 
origin of this confederation we do not have to imagine the 
persistence of primitive institutions in isolated valleys. As a 
matter of fact, the Swiss were not isolated; for their homes 
were situated on the highroad connecting the St. Gothard 
pass with the Rhine. From the Italian side had long come 
tales of victorious communes. To the north was Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau,^'* whose customs had been extended to Bern and 
other nearby towns. In demanding rights of self-government 
the Forest Cantons were merely following the example already 
set by rural communities in all the more advanced regions 
of Europe. When, in 1291, the Swiss took an oath to resist 
aggression and defend tlieir rights, their object was to free 
themselves from the Habsburg rule. With the elevation of 
Rudolf to the German throne they had recently come to stand 
directly under the monarchy. Now that the king was dead, 
they sought to maintain that position—like the free cities of 
Germany, to hold their liberties immediately from the empire, 

wsSee atMve, pp. SH'*?- 
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And eventually, thanks to events that will be described in a 
later connection, they were able to attain their ambition. 

Turning our attention to eastern Europe, we find that by rastem 
x?5o two major changes had been made in the political map. 

As a consequence of the Fourth Crusade, the By/antine Empire ^ 
had all but disappeaicd. while another great horde of Asiatic 
nomads— the Mongols or Tartar of Jenghi.s Khan and his 
successors— had destroyed the Russian state and subjected its 
inhabitants. For the Christian lands farther west it was sheer 
good fortune that the Mongols now diverted their energies 
towards Mesopotamia, where in 1258 they took Bagdad and 
slew the last of the Abbasid caliphs. The three kingdoms along 
the German bolder thus escaped serious danger; Hungary, 
which included Croatia and so reached the Adriatic: Bohemia, 
which had been definitely incorporated in the Holy Roman 
Empire as a fief of the German crown; and Poland, which like 
Hungary had thrown off its earlier dependence on Germany. 

To the north along the Baltic lived a series of peoples who 
were still for the most part heathen: between the Vistula and 
the Dwina the Prussians, Lithuanians, and Letts, speaking 
an Indo-European language that was neither Slavic nor Ger- 
manic; farther eastward the Livs, Kurs, Esths, and Finns, 
speaking a variety of Ural-Altaic dialects. 

If the Polish monarchy had remained as strong as it had The 
been two hundred years earlier, the southern Baltic coast 
might have had an altogether different fate. But by the 
thirteenth century Poland had badly weakened, and the Ger- 
mans, already in possession of Mecklenburg and Pomerania, 
found nothing to prevent their advance into Prussia (see Map 
XVI). The project of Christianuing another heathen land 
naturally received the support of the papacy, witli the result 
that in 1250 the direction of the Prussian war was given to 
the Teutonic Knights. This religious order, like the Templars 
and Hospitallers, had originally been founded as an organiza- 
tion of crusaders in Palestine; now, with the victorious 
advance of the Moslems, its activity was gradually diverted to 
the north. In 1237 absorbed a similar order, the Brothers of 
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the Sword, that had been established by a missionary bishop 
in Livonia, and together the two won great success. Within a 
hundred years the whole Baltic coast fiom the Pomeranian 
border to the Gulf of Finland was held by the Knights, who 
there, under the nominal control of the papacy, exercised 
sovereign poweis. On all sides they carved out Iiels to be held 
by German barons, settled the devastated areas with German 
peasants, and, co-operating with the Hansa,’-® built new towns 
for the benefit of Geiman merchants. In spite of the Polish 
revival in the next century,^® much of this work has never been 
undone. Prussia, especially, became a thoroughly German 
country, and so remains today. 

Meanwhile the Russians, submerged under the tide of Mon- 
gol conquest, all but disappeared as an independent people. 
Only one of the Russian states was able to survive — the little 
republic of Novgorod, whose flourishing commerce brought it 
into close affiliation witit the Hanseatic totvns of the Baltic. 
The restoration of political sovereignty to Russia as a whole 
came much later, in an age that lies beyond the scope of this 
book. Here it can merely be noted that the nucleus of modem 
Russia was the principality of Moscow (Muscovy), whose rulers 
led a successful revolt against their Mongol lords towards the 
close of the fourteenth century and then, in the course of the 
next two hundred years, subjected all their Russian rivals. As 
had often happened in the past, it was the Slavs, rather than 
their conquerors, who throve and multiplied, 

“ See below, pp. 576 - 79 . 
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THE GROWTH OF OPPOSITION TO THE PAPACY 




1. THE EMERGENCE OF CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY 

Edward I, already an experienced man of thirty-five when 
he acquired the English crown, proved to be an admirable 
king, famous not only for his conquests and his legal enactments 
but also for his unstained private life. An ardent knight 
and a loyal son of the church, he allowed neither romantic 
chivalry nor exaggerated piety to outweigh the practical 
demands of his office. He made good use of his excellent 
education, especially in the fields of law and administration. 
His reputation for justice rivaled that of St. Louis. Throughout 
his life, despite a proud and ambitious temper, he strove to 
deserve the motto that was eventually carved on his tomb. 
Pactum Servo, (Keep Troth). His enemies, and occasionally 
his subjects, found him a hard man; yet even his hardness, 
after the feeble rule of Henry III, might be accounted a 
political virtue. In many ways the reign of Edward I influenced 
the whole future of England. 

In an earlier connection we have seen how the judicial 
reforms of Henry II inaugurated the English common law. 
During the succeeding reigns, without regard to the fluctua- 
tions of foreign war, the system maintained a vigorous growth. 
Its basis was the series of writs^ granted by the royal justices 
to persons who wished to have their suits tried in the king’s 
court. And since new writs were devised at pleasure until the 

*A writ is an order in writing issued by a court. Since the writs were 
originally tn Latin, many ot them ate still known by their initial words in 
that tanguage: e.g., cerfiarari, mtxndamm, scire facias, subpcena, habeas carpus, 
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practice was checked under Edward I, the thirteenth century 
■was a decisive period for the growth of the common law. In 
this respect the prohibitions of Magna Carta were of no avail; 
what the judges might not do under one form they did under 
another. As a consequence, the royal courts rapidly secured a 
monopoly of justice, with noteworthy exceptions. Ecclesiastical 
courts still enjoyed extensive powers, especially in cases of 
marriage, wills, pcrjuiy, and, to a limited degree, ctiminoiis 
clerks.® Manorial courts continued to deal with matters of 
villeinage, for seivile tenures were not protected by the king's 
law. The boroughs and certain other localities remained under 
their own peculiar customs for many centuries to come. 
Furthermore, a large number of barons asserted the right to 
exercise criminal jurisdiction of an inferior sort: but such 
claims were rigidly investigated under Edward I and allowed 
to stand only as a delegation from the monarchy. 

The thirteenth century was also the age when the jury 
system was extended in many ways not contemplated by Henry 
II. In cases regarding the tenure of land the question put to 
the jury was gradually changed, by means of various prelim- 
inary motions, from a matter of possession to one of legal title. 

And as juries came to be employed for setding these and other 
disputes over civil rights, the men who were impaneled, instead 
of rendering a verdict on the basis of their own knowledge, 
had to learn the facts from the testimony of witnesses in open 
court. Under tlie original plan criminals picsented by a grand 
jury were sent to the ordeal. Then, in 1815. that method of 
trial was forbidden by Innocent HI in his Lateral! Council, 

The English government, being thoroughly obedient to the 
papacy, thus had to devise a substitute, and eventually the 
practice was adopted of leaving the accused man’s guilt or 
innocence to a special jury of twelve. It was a long time, 
however, before jury trial came to be governed by such 
elaborate rules as are enforced today. 

By the time of Edward I there had also been a significant The 
evolution of the English courts; as in France, the curia regis 

*See above, pp. 
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had tended to subdivide into a number of distinct organiza- 
tions, The first to take form was the exchequer, which kept 
the financial accounts of the kingdom and sat as a court of 
law for fiscal cases. In the thirteenth century it came to have 
a separate personnel under a chancellor of the exchequer, the 
official who is today an important member of the British 
cabinet. The second offshoot from the central curia was the 
court ot common pleas, permanently set apart for the trial of 
cases between piivate citizens. Suits to which the king was a 
party normally followed his pcison until Edwaid I constituted 
anotiier peimanent court styled the king’s bench. The three 
great courts of common latv, thus fixed at Westminster, 
remained essentially unchanged until the nineteenth century. 
Below them were the circuit courts, held in the counties by 
regularly empowered justices on mission. And exceptional 
matters of all kinds could yet be taken to the king by means 
ot petition— the piocedure tliat later gave rise to the supple- 
mentary legal system called equity. 

Even more significant for the history of England and of the 
world was the development of the assembly that became known 
as parliament. The word long retained its literal meaning— a 
talking or discussion, rather than a particular group of men. In 
thirteenth-century England it was especially applied to delib- 
erations of the king’s central curia. Established custom, as 
set forth in Magna Carta, required that for all scutages and 
extraordinary aids the king had to secure the consent of 
the baronage. And since the lesser barons were only too glad 
to avoid the expensive journey to court, parliaments came 
to include only the greater barons, lay and clerical— those 
who were summoned by individual letters. This group, later 
known as the house of lords, was therefore the original parlia- 
ment, which then constituted, as it still constitutes, the 
supreme court of England. But for business other than judicial, 
parliaments also came to include deputies of the counties and 
horoughs. In particular, die mounting cost of the royal govern- 
ment necessitated more and more frequent demand for special 
subsidies— a regular system of taxation in place of the ocicaslonal 
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aids, scutages, tallages, and the like of the previous century. 
Experience proved that the best lesults weie obtained from 
a uniform levy on the peisonal property of all classes and 
that, to facilitate assessment, all classes should be asked to 
make a voluntary grant. 

For a long lime the kings had made increasing use of the The home 

counties and boiouchs in connection with the Icvyinji of 

, ,, ”... ... commons 

taxes and all .sorts of administiative business. Thtough the 

itinerant justices and other commissioners constant negotia- 
tions had been kept up with botli sets of communities. Such 
practices led by easy transition to tlie calling of deputies to 
meet with the king and his ministers. Although occasional 
assemblies of county representatives can be traced back to 
the early thirteenth century, Simon de Montfort® was the 
first, as far as ive know, to issue a summons also to the boroughs. 

Edward probably had no need of a precedent set by a rebel 
carl, for arrangements of this sort were being adopted all 
over Europe. Nevertheless, he followed it. For his greater 
parliaments Edward assembled no less than three groups in 
addition to the barons; knights of the shires, elected in the 
county courts; burgesses, chosen in any way agreeable to the 
particular communities; and representatives of the lower 
clergy, both secular and regular. In his day none of these 
groups had a definitely constituted membership. By the middle 
of the fourteenth century, however, it became recognized 
practice for the king— dispensing with the representation of 
the lower clergy— to order the election of two knights in each 
county and of two burgesses in each borough. And since 
those quotas had been used by Edward for his parliament of 
iggS, the latter became known as the Model Parliament. Mean- 
while, too. the knights of the shires and the burgesses had 
adopted the custom of sitting togethen so, being the deputies 
of the English communities, they were called the house of 
communes or, as we say, commons. 

Edward, it is worth repeating, never thought of organizing 
a house of commons, and under him the powets of the local 
representatives remained vague. He had, in feet, no concept poiky 

^See a.bove. p. 479- 
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o£ legislation as distinct from the issuing of royal ordinances. 
Although various important enactments of his reign have 
always been referred to as statutes, the latter term as yet was 
not restricted to formal acts of parliament. In such matters, 
as in taxation, the practical Edward adopted any plan that 
seemed feasible, without regard for what future generations 
might turn into constituLional principles. His handling of a 
parliamentary crisis in 1297 is especially significant. After a 
long and bitter contioversy, he finally promulgated his famous 
Confirmation of the Charters. Thereby he promised to observe 
Magna Carta as reissued by his father, abandoned his recent 
increase of duties on imports and exports, and agreed to take 
no aids or other taxes without the common consent of the 
kingdom, "saving to the crown those aids and taxes anciently 
accustomed.” Precisely what the king gave up by this last 
article is hard to see; yet the moral victory lay with parliament. 
The really iroportaiit consideration was that, by assuring 
the goodwill of all classes in the state, he could afford to drop 
old exactions that caused more tiouble than they were worth. 
Parliamentary control of royal taxation, the basis of the later 
constitutional government, was already becoming an established 
fact. 

Throughout his entire reign Edward’s parliamentary policy 
was mainly governed by his warlike undertakings in Wales 
and Scotland. Long before his accession the mountainous 
peninsula between Bristol Channel and the Irish Sea had 
come to be divided into two main portions: the southeast 
under a series of Norman lords marchers and the northwest 
under a Welsh prince who acknowledged himself the vassal 
of the English king. In 1278 Llewellyn, prince of Wales, 
foolishly refused the accustomed homage and thus gave Edward 
a good excuse for marching against him. Finally, after Llewel- 
lyn had submitted and again rebelled, his country was incor- 
porated with England and has so remained down to the present 
—leaving only a memory to be perpetuated by the title. Prince 
of Wales, that is borne by the king’s eldest son. A more 
important consequence of the Welsh war was Edward’s reform 
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of the army. From experience in the field he learned how 
to supplement a force of knights with light-aimed troops, 
especially infantiy equipped with long-bows; and this military 
lesson, coinciding with his policy of weakening the nobility, 
led him to supersede the old feudal tenures by a system of 
voluntaiy enlistment and pay. The supeiiority of the aimy 
thus formed was soon demonstiatcd in Scotland. 

Although the English kings had earlier claimed a vague Thecon- 
overlotdshiu in the north of Britain, Edward ivas the first of 

* 1(H4 of 

them to exeicise any real authority there. His oppoilunity scotiiuid 
arose from a disputed succession to the tlirone in 1290. Having 
been invited to arbitrate the affair, he awarded the ciown to 
John Balliol. The new king, in accordance with a previous 
agreement, duly became Edivard's vassal, but lebelled when 
his lord called on him for service in France. Thereupon 
Edward took his army north, deposed Balliol, and set up a 
government of his own. A Scottish insurrection under William 
Wallace led only to another English victory. Using his long- 
bows to prepaie for a cavalry charge, Edward annihilated 
the Scottish array at Falkirk in 1298 and once more estab- 
lished his rule throughout Britain. The Scots, however, refused 
to submit. A new uprising was headed by Robert Bruce, 
who assumed the crown in 1307, just before Edward was 
succeeded by his incompetent son. Attempting to punish the 
Scottish rebels while ignoring the military lessons of his father, 

Edward II suffered crushing defeat at Bannockburn in 1314— 
a battle that established the independence of Scotland for the 
next three centuries, 

Meanwhile, in 1285, the French throne had passed to Phnip 
Philip IV, whose handsome face won him the nickname of 
Philip the Fair. Otherwise little is known of his personality, (iggs-iju) 
Either through weakness or through stealth he allowed every- 
thing to be done for him by his ministers, principally Iaym«i 
trained in the new universities and devoted to the traditions 
of the civil law. Whatever the reason, Philip IV identified 
himself with an ambitious, mercenary, and, unsCTupulous gov- 
ernment, which carried out measures of serious conscq^uence 
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both to France and to Europe as a whole. One o£ his chief 
concerns was of course the relation to the crown of the ancient 
French principalities. Failing an opportunity to secure a great 
fief by escheat or forfeiture, the king inevitably sought to 
undermine the baron's power by extending direct control over 
his subjects. Languedoc, the old county of Toulouse, had 
now been wholly incorporated in the royal domain and 
Philip IV, by marrying the heiress of Champagne, had recently 
acquired that rich territory. Since Burgundy and Brittany 
were of secondary importance, the royal attention would 
naturally be concentrated on Guienne and Flanders. 

Edward I, in lawful possession of Guienne, could be counted 
on to resist all French encroachment and to push his claim 
to the lands promised by Louis IX but never received. The 
couirt of Flanders was a much weaker antagonist. To all 
practical intents his state was a union of great self-governing 
cities, whose prosperity depended on the cloth industry and 
so upon the importation of wool from England. By threat 
of embargo the English king could normally force the count 
into alliance, although the Flemish aristocracy, fearing the 
urban mob, tended to be strongly pro-French. These issues 
are worth emphasizing because they lay at the root of the 
so-called Hundred Years’ War that began in the next century. 
Edward 1 and Philip IV engaged in only brief hostilities, the 
former encouraging the count of Flanders to oppose French 
aggression, the latter supporting the rebel Scots under Wallace, 
When the two kings signed peace in lagS, each deserted his 
allies. Edward, as we have seen, thereupon conquered Scodand, 
while Philip conquered Flanders. But the mass of the Flemish 
population, consisting largely of weavers and their apprentices, 
refused to accept French domination. Having seized control 
of their cities, the burgher militias met and defeated an 
invading French army at Courtrai in 130 a— the first great 
victoty of infantry over cavalry since the advent of the feudal 
age in Europe. Although Philip somewhat repaired his fortunes 
fiti later campaigns, he was soon persuaded to abandon his 
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design of annexing Flanders and to -restore the count; for 
in the meantime he had become embroiled in a much greater 
controversy with the pope. This affair will be discussed in the 
following section; for the moment something should rather 
be said of Philip’s governmental policy. 

The most striking contrast between the F.nglish and French Govern- 
states arose from the fact tliat, whereas the former had been 
conquered as a tvhole by its ruling house, the latter ivas built 
up piece by piece, as first one fief and then another was 
absorbed into the royal domain. Thus it came about that 
France had no common latv and that, down to the Revolution 
of 1789, each province retained its own peculiar institutions. 

In England the king’s military, judicial, and fiscal pie-eminence 
had been recognized for over two centuries; in Fiance such 
powers had to be gradually revived. Philip’s taxes and decrees 
had no validity in the great fiefe witliout the consent of the 
respective princes. Even within die territory that now con- 
stituted the royal domain there were scores of nobles and 
privileged communities that had to be separately dealt with, 
often at die cost of a stiff consideration. At one time or 
another the king, in addition to debasing the currency, tried 
almost every known expedient for raising money. lie levied 
feudal aids, tallaged the towns, obtained special grants from 
the clergy and nobility, extorted loans and gilts, exacted 
increased tolls, laid an Impost on sales, and, in order to 
substitute cash equivalents, revived the Carolingian principle 
that every able-bodied subject owed him military service. But 
the collection of these taxes caused him endless trouble, 
sometimes leading to sanguinary riots. It was only towards 
the end of his reign that Philip learned the advantage of 
securing subsidies by the vote of representative assemblies 
called for that purpose. 

Throughout western Europe it had long been the established The 
custom that, except perhaps in special cases, a prince could 
tax his noble tenants only by their consent, and this was 
formally sought from them as a body when asembled in a 
great court. The deigy, as a matter of legal necessity, received 
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the same treatment when it was asked for subsidies. By the 
later thirteenth century two orders or estates had thus 
appeared in the central assemblies that were convoked for 
purposes of taxation or for general consultation. Meanwhile 
the towns, as privileged communities, had been consulted in- 
dividually: had been visited by princely agents whenever they 
were required to pay an aid or otlierwise co-operate with 
the adminstration. Eventually, however, it was found more 
convenient to consult them through deputies whom they sent to 
a particular place. Such procedure, we know, had often been 
informally adopted before it became regular and official; so 
it is rather idle to speculate as to when and how a Third 
Estate first arose. 

Frederick II, as we have seen, provided that representatives 
of the bourgeoisie should attend the councils held for his 
Sicilian kingdom or for any of its component provinces. Within 
another generation the cortes of the Spanish kingdoms had 
likewise come to include deputies from the towns. By the 
close of the century similar practices had been developed in 
many other regions, including the kingdoms of England, 
France, and Germany, as well as various principalities in the 
latter two countries. The first well-authenticated meeting of 
estates for all France was in 1302,'* when Philip summoned 
representatives of the towns, together with the barons and 
the clergy, to one great central court. But consultations with 
smaller groups had been held earlier, and the more normal 
procedure in fourteenth-century France was to call estates 
for separate provinces, such as Normandy and Languedoc. How 
the constitutional importance of these assemblies grew in 
direct proportion to the fiscal needs of the rulers will be seen 
in the following chapters. 

3. BONIFACE Vin AND THE AVIGNON PAPACY 

The ruin of the Hohenstaufen kingdom and the eventual 
collapse of the Angevin power left Italy to be fought over 
by a host of local states for the next five hundred years. And 

*See below, p. 500. 
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the participants in these conflicts long continued to use the old 
names of Guelf and Ghibelline.® The latter, an Italian substi- 
tute for Hohenstaufen, had come to designate the party of 
the imperialists; the former to designate their opponents, the 
papalists. So the Angevins were Guelfs and the Aragonese 
were Ghibellines. Traditionally. Florence and Milan were 
Guelf, while Pisa and Pavia were Ghibelline. But tlie align- 
ment was at most a matter of vague loyalty. Florence, for 
example, had no desire for a papal government and might 
be willing to fight either Milan or the Angevin king. Indeed, 
the traditional epithets soon lost all but a local significance, 
to be tossed back and forth in feuds of city against city and 
of faction against faction. At Florence a Ghibelline coalition, 
aided by Manfred, took the city in 1260. Then, six years 
later, the power of the Guelfs, under a new and more demo- 
cratic constitution, was restored by Charles of Anjou. His 
death brought further changes in the government, accom- 
panied by fierce contests between nobles and gildsmen, between 
the greater and the lesser gilds, and between rival groups of 
nobles— in all of which the popes played an active and not 
disinterested part. Such was the environment that influenced 
Dante Alighieri and, after him, so many other distinguished 
artists. 

Largely on account of similar turmoil, it was now the general 
practice throughout Lombardy for a commune to be governed 
by a dictator. Sometimes he was formally elected by the 
citizens; sometimes he installed himself by force. Whatever 
the local circumstances, Italians were already becoming used 
to the despots who were to play a prominent part in their 
later history. To this fashion one northern city was never to 
submit; instead Venice became synonymous with political 
stability through the unbroken rule of a closed oligarchy. The 
final step in that direction was taken in 1298, when membership 
in the great council, and with it eligibility to governmental 
office, was made into a strictly hereditary privilege. Thence- 
forth political power at Venice remained the monopoly of 

*Said to be a corruption of Walblingen, a family estate of the Hbbemtaofen. 
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certain great families, whose marriages and births were listed 
in an ofBcial register, the famous Golden Book. How the 
Fourth Crusade brought the Venetians a splendid maritime 
empire has already been seen. Much of it tliey retained, 
although the restoration of Greek rule at Constantinople in 
ig6i broke their control of the straits and readmitted the 
Genoese. The result, as will be explained below, was a com- 
mercial war that lasted for almost another hundred years. 

In the meantime the failure of Martin IV’s Sicilian policy 
had naturally produced an anti-French reaction among the 
cardinals, which eventually carried into porver tire energetic 
but unfortunate Boniface VIII. The latter, before his election, 
had long been prominent in dre service of the Roman church. 
He was unquestionably a man of considerable ability, especially 
in law and business administration. As papal legate in France 
he had gained the ill-will of many influential persons and his 
election was consequently opposed by the French cardinals; 
but he received the votes of the principal Italian factions. 
Subsequently all sorts of scandalous charges were leveled 
against him, ranging from atheism to moral turpitude. There 
is no reason to take such accusations for more than the 
usual invective of fierce partisanship. Judged by his own 
words and acts, Boniface appears rather a misguided enthusiast 
than a monster of corruption. The ideals to which he gave 
his passionate devotion were those of his office, consecrated 
by centuries of tradition. The means he took to serve his ends 
differed in no essential from those of his predecessors. To a 
large degree he was the victim of circumstances, being made 
to suffer for the upholding of long-established principles. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that Boniface was no 
statesman. He was utterly lacking in the tact demanded by 
his position. Having no real understanding of men, he failed 
to grasp the realities of any situation. With him violence of 
affirmation seemed always to take the place of intelligent 
thought. 

The first two years of Boniface's pontificate passed quietly. 
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Then, by the bull Clericis Laicos^ he suddenly forbade all 
secular princes to levy any taxes on tlie clergy tvithout papal 
autliorization. This act, directed primarily against the subsidies 
which the kings of France and England were then raising lor 
their war, was based on good ecclesiastical theory. Yet the 
event proved that the pope was in no position to enforce 
his prohibition. While Edward outlawed all who disobeyed 
him, Philip stopped the exportation of gold and silver horn 
his dominions and so, indirectly, cut off a good portion of 
the papal revenue. Within a year Boniface had first modified 
and then rescinded his decree. Nor was this all. Reversing 
his previous attitude, he proceeded to treat the Fiench govern- 
ment with the utmost consideiation. The reason, obviously, 
lay in the “crusades” which he was then pressing on two 
sides. One he inherited from his predecessors— the vain effort 
to re-establish the Angevin authority throughout the kingdom 
of Sicily and to punish the house of Aragon for its presump- 
tuous opposition. The other was a war of Boniface’s own 
making— a feud with tlie Colonna family in Rome, which 
resented the pope’s aggressive acts for the benefit of his relatives, 

Having forced the Colonna chiefs to submit, Boniface in 
1300 celebrated the opening of the new century with a great 
jubilee at Rome. Enormous throngs of pilgrims poured into 
his capital from all regions of Christendom, and this apparent 
evidence of universal ascendancy seems to have heightened 
his already exalted concept of the papal office. At least, he 
now acted as if he were in tmth the dictator of Europe. Even 
while calling upon Charles of Valois, younger brother of 
Philip IV, to overturn a hostile government at Florence and 
reconquer Sicily, Boniface saw fit to bring on a second quarrel 
with the French king. Again the pope took his stand on solid 
legal ground— the defense of a bishop against arbitrary jwi^' 
ment in a lay court. But he wrecked all hope of a peaceable 
settlement by gratuitously issuing a bull that revived the 
daims of Clericis Laicos and by following that With another, 

■The tonoat decrees of the popes are called balls and ate conunonly 
knoiwa by the flitt few worcb ot the Latla text. 
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Ausculta Fill (Listen, My SonI), which the French could not 
fail to regard as an insult. 

Philip’s reply was to summon, in 1302, the great assembly 
of clergy, nobility, and bourgeoisie that is known in the history 
of France as the first meeting of the estates general. Although 
the king got from it the support he wanted, the effect was 
overbalanced, in the eyes of the pope, by the Flemish victory 
at Courtrai. So Boniface did not hesitate to continue his offen- 
sive with the bull Unam Sanctam. All must believe, it is 
there proclaimed, in one Holy Catholic Apostolic Church, 
outside which there is no salvation. This one true church has 
a single head, namely Christ, who is represented on earth by 
the bishop of Rome, the successor of St. Peter. The two swords 
spoken of in the Gospel are the spiritual power and the 
temporal power. Both belong to the church. “The former is 
to be used by the church, the latter for the church; the one 
by the hand of the priest, the other by the hand of kings 
and knights, but at the command and permission of the priest.’’ 
“If the temporal power errs, it will be judged by the spiritual 
power, and if the lower spiritual power errs, it will be judged 
by its superior. If, on the other hand, the highest spiritual 
power errs, it cannot be judged by men, but by God alone.’’ 
Whoever resists God's vicar resists God. ’’We therefore declare, 
say, and affirm that submission on the part of every man to 
the bishop of Rome is altogether necessary for his salvation.’’ 

The sequel to this pontifical utterance would have been 
ludicrous had it not been so tragic. While the French govern- 
ment ^vas formally accusing the pope of the roost shocking 
crimes and demanding his trial before a general council of 
the church, Nogaret, one of the king’s ablest and most 
unscrupulous ministers, went to Italy and joined hands with 
certain vindictive members of the Colonna faction. Gathering 
a small army of Boniface’s personal enemies, they broke 
into Anagni, where the pope happened to be, and arrested 
him. Then, in the face of growing hostility, they abandoned 
whatever project had at first been contemplated, and left 
Boniface to be escorted back to Rome by a group of bis 
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friends. The blow lo the aged man's pride, however, was more 
than he could survive. Completely broken in spirit, he died 
one month after his release, in October, 1303. Such a dis- 
graceful affair was in itself no moial victory for the French 
king. That Philip was able to turn it to his advantage is 
sufficient proof of the discredit into which the papacy had 
already fallen. 

To succeed Boniface, an Italian of high character was at ctement v 
once installed, but his efforts at compromise weie ended by 
his death in the following year. Tlien, after a protracted 
vacancy, the papal office was conferred on the archbishop of 
Bordeaux, who assumed die name of Clement V. If some had 
expected him, as a vassal of the English king, to be unfriendly 
to Philip, they ivere quickly disillusioned; for he quashed the 
decrees of Boniface that had offended the French king and 
gave full absolution to the persons who had attacked the 
pope at Anagni. Meanwhile, Clement, for one reason or 
another, had continually postponed his expected journey to 
Rome. He had first celebrated his coronation at Lyons and then 
summoned a council at Vienne in Dauphin^. Temporarily 
the papal residence was established at Avignon, a city belonging 
to the Angevin count of Provence, but practically surrounded 
by the papal territory of the Venaissin.^ And although Clement 
may have been honest enough in his declared intention of 
going to Rome, that project was virtually annulled by his 
appointment -to the cardinal college of numerous Frenchmen. 

Whether partisans of Philip IV or not, they were agreed in 
disliking Italy. The momentary halt at Avignon lapsed into 
a continuous residence. 

One cause for the papal delay on or near French soil was Hui 
the trial of the Templars, which dragged its scandalous course 
through the years between 1307 and the pope’s death in 1314, (jso7-U) 
That order, since the fall of Acre in *891, had of necessity 
lost its crusading functions; yet through Extensive banking 
operations® it continued to accumulate wealth. It was a secret 

'It Itad earlier belonged to the count of Tonloute, but liod fallen to the 
pope ac the result of Ae Albigenaian Crusade. 

'See below, pp. 964-65. 
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organization, surrounded by much mystery. Its members lived 
in luxury and many of them were devoted to worldly interests. 
Earlier popes had suggested combination with the Hospitallers, 
who were still engaged in charitable work; but the Templars 
objected and so gave a certain color to the charges made 
against them. In igoy Clement was prevailed on to authorize 
an investigation: and when Philip ordeied the arrest of all 
Templars in France and placed Nogaret in charge of securing 
adequate confessions by the use of torture, the case was virtually 
decided in advance. 

A tale of horrid deeds was drawn up by the royal commis- 
sioners, acting in collaboration with the Inquisition, and 
some scoies of untor Lunate victims were sent to the stake as 
relapsed heretics. Finally, after much hesitation, the pope 
removed tlie case from his council at Vienne and abolished 
the Order. By the teims of die papal decree, the property of 
the Templars, except in the Spanish peninsula, was to go 
to the Hospitallers, but they found it difficult to enforce their 
rights. In Fiance the cash of the condemned order had already 
been appropriated by the king, whose grasp on such assets 
never relaxed. Even the Templars’ lands had been brought 
under royal occupation, and before they could be obtained 
by the beneficiaries the latter had to pay under the head of 
expenses what amounted to a good price. As a whole, the 
affair served, even in the eyes of contemporaries, to advertise 
the decadence of the papacy and the ruthless ■ greed of the 
French monarchy. 

Clement V was the first of six French popes who maintained 
their residence at Avignon. Life was indeed pleasanter on 
the Rhone than on the Tiber. Rome and the adjacent country- 
side had now fallen into a chronic state of disorder. Avignon, 
on the other hand, was a relatively tranquil spot immune 
from foreign invasion; and, after its purchase in 1348, it 
became papal territory. Meanwhile an older episcopal building 
had been converted into the great fortified palace that remains 
one of the most impressive monuments in southern Ftance, 
'^(iliere the popes lived in magnificent state, surrounded by 
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their cardinals, each of ivhom had a piincely establishment 
of his own. But the peace and comfoit of Avignon were more 
than counterbalanced by the fact that, to remain there, a 
pope had to absent himself from his proper see. The very 
essence of his authority was the Roman episcopate; sepaiation 
from the Petrine city, except in case of dire necessity, could 
be no less than a scandal in the eyes of the devout. Avignon, 
though not in France, was encircled by Caiietian lands; and 
it was only too apparent that, beginning with Clement V, the 
popes were very caieful not to displease the French king. To 
Europe at large the papacry tlius appeared to have lost its 
independence— to be suffering what ecclesiastical historians 
came to call a "Babylonian Captivity.” 

Personally, the Avignon popes were by no means inferior 
to most oi their predecessors. They remained devoted to such 
traditional ideals as the promotion of peace among Christians, 
the organization of united resistance to Moslems, missionary 
work among the heathen, and the suppression of heresy. They 
were, however, more successful as jurists and administrators 
than as religious leaders. While the inspirational failure of 
the church w'as bewailed by a growing multitude of the faith- 
ful, the popes gave their principal attention to finance and 
administration. They established many reforms to increase 
the efficiency of their central government and improve its 
resources. Some of them were really distinguished jurists, who 
contributed important sections to the Corpus Juris Canonict.* 
These labors, admirable as they were, could not make up 
for a lack of spiritual leadership. It was no new complaint 
that the papal court was mercenary and corrupt. The charge 
now gained added force from the unprecedented luxury of 
the pope's establishment at Avignon, the mounting cost of his 
government, and the multiplication of his demands for money. 
In these respects, of course, the papal monarchy was merely 
developing ambitions common to ^ jhe great states of the 
age. That was the trouble. If the papacy was not to be different 

•S« above, p. Ml. 
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from its secular rivals, it could hardly be immune from 
attack. 

5. POPUI.AR LITERATURE AND ANTI-CLERICAL AGITATION 

Under the conditions that had come to prevail by the early 
years of the fourteenth century it was only natural that Europe 
should be swept by a flood of anti-clerical writings which con- 
tinued and amplified the attacks of satirists and reformers in 
the preceding period. On the side of vernacular literature 
tlie critical spirit of the fabliaux, if not their humor, reappeared 
in the Romance of the Rose, one of the most remarkable and 
influential books of the Middle Ages. Begun by Guillaume de 
Lorris as an allegory of courtly love,^® the poem -was completed 
in a very diCEerent vein by Jean de Meun. The latter was a 
well-educated man of bourgeois origin who, presumably 
employed by Philip IV, came to live at Paris and died in 1305. 
Although perfectly familiar with the scliolastic learning of 
the day, Jean was no theologian; and although he had read 
and reread all the Latin classics then available to students, 
his dominant interest lay in the contemporary world. Very 
significantly, he translated into French a number of Latin works: 
together with others, the letters of Abelard and Hdoiise; 
Boethius, On the Consolation of Philosophy; and the fourth- 
century treatise of Vegetius on warfare, which included a 
famous discussion of siegecraft. Why he decided to continue 
the unfinished poem of Guillaume de Lorris he does not tell 
us; we know merely that, beginning with 4320 lines in the 
original, he brought the total up to 21,780. 

As resumed by Jean de Meun, tlie Romance of the Rose 
becomes a satire against the follies of mankind. The plot is 
wholly subordinated to the convictions of the author. By 
putting words into the mouths of his characters, Jean speaks 
his mind on every subject. Caring nothing for convention, he 
flays the great and respected of all classes. Neitlier birth nor 
authority nor wealth nor a reputation for holiness is sacred in his 
eyes; each must justify itself by something more than tradition. 

“See above, p. gjo. 
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In the course of one passage or another he Is able to ridicule 
many an honorable belief; yet his diatribe, we feel, gains 
momentum when he approaches two particular subjects. On 
women— and this in a romance I— he quotes Juvenal tvith relish 
and adds a bitter invective of his own. Also against the clergy, 
particularly the mendicant oiders, he levels a damning indict- 
ment, accusing them ot avarice, pride, sloth, and general 
worthlessness. 

Thus, as one of the Lover’s advisers, the author introduces The 
False-Seeming, who describes himself as follows:^^ dergy 

Sometimes I am a knight, sometimes a monk, sometimes a prelate, some- 
times a canon; or perhaps a clerk or a priest Sometimes I am a pupil, 
sometimes a master; sometimes a chAtelam, sometimes a game-keeper. 

In other words I am of all professions. Sometimes I am a prince and 
sometimes a page; and 1 know by heart all languages. At one moment I 
am old and decrepit; at the next I have renewed my youth. I am Robert 
or Robin, Franciscan or Dominican. And for the sake of my companion, 
the lady Forced-Abstinence, who goes with me and solaces me, I assume 
many another disguise; as may please her, I do whatever she says. Thu* 

I may appear in the robes of a woman; I am either dame or damsel, 
either reiigieuse, prioress, nun, abbess, sister, or novice. I go through all 
countries seeking all religions; but ol religion itself 1 always leave the 
grain and take the straw. In order to fool people I need only the dress. 

The favorite residence of False-Seeming, therefore, is among 
the clergy— especially among those who pretend to be poor but 
live in luxury, or among those new apostles of the church who 
prefer begging to honest work. In itself a robe means nothing. 

True saints are more likely to be found in the clothes of 
laymen than in the habits of religion. 

Of the many other examples that could be given to illustrate Origin 
this astonishing romance two must suflice. The Friend, in 
the course of a long disquisition on the madness of love, tells princes 
how society has degenerated since the Golden Age.^ At that 
time all men were equal and held everything in common. It 
was only later, when this primitive simplicity had succumbed 
to evil, that it became necessary to protect either persons or 

"Lines 

"Lines 9603.9661. 
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property. Then the people decided to find some one to defend 
them against malefactors and enforce justice. “They elected 
a big villein, the strongest and largest in body and bones 
that they could find, and they made him prince and lord.” 
He swore that he would guard their homes if they would 
give him enough to live on. But eventually the people had 
to enlarge his powers, setting aside vast estates for his house- 
hold and establishing taxes to suppoit his government. "This 
was the origin ol kings and territorial princes.” And it led to 
the growth of a wealthy class in the stale—of men who, “through 
cupidity, appropriated what had earlier been as common as 
air and sunsiiine.” 

Even more interesting as a reflection of contemporary learn- 
ing is the tribute to Nature which is abruptly inserted towards 
the end of Jean's poem.^® “Meanwhile Nature, meditating 
on things under the heavens, had entered her workshop, where 
she gave all care to the (nreation of individuals who should 
perpetuate the species.” For black-visaged Death pursues all, 
and none may escape. “Sweet merciful Nature, seeing that 
jealous Death comes with Corruption to destroy whatever 
they find in her workshop, hammers and forges without ceas- 
ing to replace her creatures in new generations.” Art, for all 
his marvelous works in divers materials, can make nothing 
that of itself will live, move, feel, and talk. Nature is infinitely 
more wonderful— so wonderful that no human talent can 
describe her. Jean has tried a hundred times, only to abandon 
the task as quite beyond his powers. The beauty of Nature is 
inexpressible. “For God . . . made her into a fountain, ever 
flowing and ever Ml from which all beauty is derived; but of 
whidt no man knows tire depth or the breadth.” This eloquent 
tribute serves to introduce Nature’s confession— a sort of 
miniature encyclopaedia, in which Jean reviews the wonders 
of the natural wwld. Here are merely some of the subjects 
there discussed: the creation of the earth, its elements, and 
its inhabitants; the heavens, the planets, and the influ^ce of 
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celestial bodies upon man; predestination, free will, and how 
they can be leconcilcd; meteorology, including floods, clouds, 
lainbows, shooting-stars, comets, eclipses, winds, hail, snow, 
and tides: mirrors, burning-glasses, and other optical phe- 
nomena: dieains, apparitions, and hallucinations; true nobility, 
as conttasted with that of birth: the value of learning and the 
chronic disloyalty of mankintl to Nature, 

Unlike Jean de Menu. Pierie Dubois was fanioiis neither pierw 
in his own day nor in those to tome, until his woik w'as disiov- 
ered by ninetcenth-ccntuiy scholais and published as a 
mediaeval curiosity. Dubois, a lawyer at the couit of Philip IV, 
addressed to that king various Latin pamphlets, including 
one entitled De Reciiperatione Teirte Sanctee (Concerning the 
Recovery of the Holy Land). Its nominal theme, the revival 
of the crusade, merely provides an excuse for the author to 
air his opinions about the reformation of almost everything. 
Crusading enterprise, he declares, has been prevented by 
chronic dissensions among the princes of Europe, both lay 
and ecclesiastical. Nothing can be e.xpected of the clergy: for 
they, as a consequence of their wealth, ate sunk in general 
corruption, European wars can be ended oirly by force and there 
is only one prince strong enough to apply it, the king of France. 
Without waiting for further justification, Philip should under- 
take the project of uniting Christendom and, to secure the 
necessary funds, should confiscate all ecclesiastical property. 
Dubois then proceeds to show how such funds can be used 
for the improvement of many institutions. For example, educa- 
tion should be taken over by the stale and extended to both 
sexes. It should also be made more practical by introducing 
the study of contemporary languages and of technical subjects 
like agriculture, engineering, and pharmacy. The surprising 
feature of this little book is its realistic point of view, which 
utterly disregards the ecclesiastical and imperial ttaditicais of 
the past thousand years. Fantastic as its suggestions were, they 
reveal a world of actuality far removed from fte world of 
theory that continued to f^inate Boniface VIII. 
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The ancient controversy between papacy and empire flared 
up again in the fourteenth century, but it remained largely a 
war of words. Clement V exchanged recriminations with the 
emperor Henry VII, who invaded Italy and died there in 
1313. The former was succeeded by John XXII, the latter by 
Louis of Bavaria; and they, too. indulged in violent alterca- 
tion over prerogatives that neither could enforce. Altogether 
it was a thoroughly tiresome affair, which is worth mentioning 
only because it came to be involved with a more significant 
quarrel. By the close of the thirteenth century, as we have 
seen, the Franciscans had widely departed from tlieir original 
ideals. Without holding actual title to property, they had 
generally come to live in houses and not infrequently to engage 
in other than charitable pursuits. The change of discipline 
was frankly recognized as necessary by the governing majority 
in the order; but a zealous minority, called the Spiritual 
Franciscans, fiercely resented all lax interpretation of the rule 
and insisted upon a life such as had been led by the saint’s 
early disciples. Some went so far as to preach and write against 
the wealth of the clergy, thus allying widi numerous radical 
groups that bad waged a similar campaign for generations. 
Although Clement V commanded the Spiritual Franciscans to 
obey their superiors, many refused to do so and instead formed 
a separate organization styled the Fraticelli. John XXII then 
made the situation worse by issuing various extreme pronounce- 
ments tliat antagonized the entire order. Although the majority 
of the Franciscans eventually submitted, their minister general 
and a number of his ablest associates took refuge with Louis 
of Bavaria. 

Among these refugees was William of Ockham, the foremost 
Latin Christendom.^ As a doctor of theology at 
Paris, he had already been denounced for his bold attack on 
the teachings of Aquinas. Now he devoted his dialectical skill 
to the writing of weighty volumes against John XXII in 
particular and against the papal claims in general. The pope, 


WiUiam 


“See below, pp. 54it-4S- 
“See below, pp. 8ot-oe. 
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said Ockham, has no authority at all in temporal affairs; even 
in matters of faith his decision is not absolute, for against 
him there must always be an appeal to Scripture as interpreted 
by wise and honest men. Thus the Franciscans fell back upon 
the defense which had been raised by Peter Waldo a hundred 
and fifty years earlier, and which was to be raised in the 
future by a host of other dissenters. 

At the imperial court Ockham was joined by two other Marsiglio 
Parisian masters; the Frenchman, John of Jandun. and the 
Italian, Marsiglio of Padua. As a feature of the campaign 
against John XXII, they collaborated in a remaikable book 
entitled Defensor Pacts (Defender of Peace). It is divided into 
two main parts, one dealing with the state and the other with 
the church. The first part, probably contributed by John of 
Jandun, is largely drawn from Aristotle’s Politics and develops 
the familiar thesis that monarchy rests on a delegation of 
power from the people. The second part, on the other hand, 
is strikingly original— an ample justification of Marsiglio’s 
lasting fame as a political theorist. Here is set forth the idea 
that the church is really the body of believing Christians. 

Within that congregation clergymen have the power to deter- 
mine purely ecclesiastical questions; but they have no power 
to assess temporal penalties, for God alone may punish viola- 
tions of His law. Nor have clergymen any just title to worldly 
goods; their sole function is to save souls by preaching the 
Gospel and by administering the sacraments. The pope is 
merely the elected head of the clergy. His alleged plenitude 
of power is sheer usurpation. Sovereign authority within the 
church lies with the community of Christian citizens. A general 
council representing them not only can but must carry through 
a sweeping reform. Until that is done, there will be no lasting 
peace in the world. 

Thus formulated as a matter of academic discussion, the con- ztante 
ciliar theory of ecclesiastical government was soon to become 
a practical issue of supreme interest to all Europe. Meanwhile, 
however, Italy had produced another famous man, whose work 
may well be examined before we continue the troubled history 
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o£ tlie later mediEcval church. The illustrious Dante Alighieri 
owed his literary career to the fact that, in the course of a 
municipal revolution encouraged by Boniface VIII, he was 
exiled from Florence in X3oa. For nearly a score of years, 
as the son of a prominent latvyer, he had taken an active part 
in the politics of the republic and had been intimately asso- 
ciated tvith a number of talented artists and scholars. He had 
received a good education, presumably of the scholastic type 
then prevalent, and he had assuredly come under the influ- 
ence of the vernacular poets. Some Italians, loyal to an ancient 
tradition, still wrote in Provencal; others, adopting a fashion 
set under Ficdeiick II, preferred one of the native dialects. 
Dante, for reasons that he was subsequently to expound at 
length, followed the example oi the latter group. Writing 
lyrics, he was naturally led to celebrate a beautiful lady whom 
he was compelled to adore from a distance; but his treatment 
of the familiar theme was distinctly original. The story is 
told in Dante’s first book, the Vita Nuova~the New Life, to 
whicli he had been introduced by Beatrice. Actually, she was 
the wife of another Florentine gentleman and, according to 
Dante’s own account, she had only spoken to him once, when 
he dianced to meet her on the street. Yet she had inspired 
the young poet to compose a series of mystic sonnets, which 
are included in die Vita Nuova; and, after her premature 
death in 1290, she had come to be his spiritual guide, leading 
him ever upward towards ultimate truth. Although Dante 
later took a wife and lived with her happily, it was not she 
whom he glorified in poetry but the idealized Beatrice. 

At ihe close of the Vita Nuova we are told how, in a vision, 
Beatrice had inspired Dante to proceed with certain labors 
so that he might speak of her more worthily. Within half a 
dozen years after his exile, these labors led him to begin the 
Convivio (Banquet)— a curious mixture of verse and prose, 
of personal reminiscence and scholastic reasoning. Through 
the elaborate allegory of a spiritual feast the reader was to be 
introduced to universal knowledge but the work was left 
oufini^ed. It is interestang, first because it reveals the author 
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devoting himsell to study in order to forget his bereavement. 

By reading Boethius and Cicero, he had discovered that the 
lady Philosophy might govern his mature life even as the lady 
Beatrice had governed his youth. A second remarkable featuie 
of the book is its use of the vernacular, which shows that Dante, 
a bourgeois and a layman like Jean dc Meun, was interested in 
popularizing the learning ot the schools. The Floicntiiie poet, 
however, was contemplating a grander project than the 
Romance of the RoiCj and to justify his prefeience Cor Italian 
he presented a lengthy aigument. 

This subject, broached in the Convivio, was developed in a De 
separate essay called De Vuleaii Eloquentia—a. defense of the 

, • T . . . ,, , , , , Eloqueniia 

vulgar tongue, put into Latin so that it would be read by the 
learned. At the outset Dante briefly considers the origin of 
human speech, accepting the oithodox view that men spoke 
Hebrew from the Creation until they incurred God’s anger by 
attempting to build the tower of Babel. He passes rapidly over 
the ensuing confusion of tongues and so comes to the three 
related languages of oil (French), oc (Provencal), and si (Ital- 
ian). The first two of these, he says, have proved their fitness 
for literary composition. The last, on the other hand, has suf- 
fered from the fact that it is a jumble of fourteen dialects, each 
of which has grave defects. Having given examples to prove 
his point, Dante decides that literary Italian must be the speech 
that would prevail at the imperial court if only there weie one 
in Italy. Such a courtly language, combining the best features 
of all the dialects and being common to the peninsula, is what 
he proposes to adopt for his own poetry. The invention of a 
fine-drawn tlieory to justify the use of what was essentially the 
speech of his native Florence is very characteristic of the author. 

A similar disquisition is found in the De Monorchia, another De Mo- 
Latin essay, dealing with the nature of the state. Dante, exiled 
from his beloved Florence through the political machinations 
of Boniface VIII, had no love for the papal pretension to sov- 
ereignty in both spiritual and temporal affairs. But his Ghibel- 
lintsm was more than spite, He dreamed of Italy united and 
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happy under a strong kingship, and to him the king could only 
be the emperor. So he applauded the vain attempt of Henry 
VIP® to restore the monarchy and tvrote a pamphlet in defense 
of what had long been a lost cause. The book repeats and ampli- 
fies a very old contention— that the empire, being itself a divine 
establishment, is quite independent of the papacy. And Dante’s 
thesis is thoroughly conventional in that it accepts the tradi- 
tional symbolism and seeks merely to pick flaws in the papalists’ 
logic. They, he says, have insisted that, since the moon shines 
by reflected light, the state is inferior to the church. He does not 
think of denying that the sun and the moon respectively typify 
the church and the state; he alleges that the moon really has 
a light of her own and does not borrow everything from the 
sun. He reinterprets such famous texts as Boniface VIII had 
cited in his bull Unam Sane tarn. And to clinch his argument 
he states that Christ would never have chosen to be bom under 
the Roman Empire if it had not been the perfect form of 
government! 

Interesting as they are, these minor tvorks are utterly dwarfed 
by the magnificent Commedia, which came to occupy Dante’s 
later years. The Divine Comedy, as it is generally knosvn, is 
unlike anything else that has ever appeared. Though epic in 
scope and solemnity, it is by no means an impersonal narrative. 
In a way it is a tale of adventure, but the adventure is such as 
no man could really have and the hero is Dante himself, who 
relates in the first person what he has seen and heard. The 
author is thus permitted to express his own emotions whenever 
he pleases, giving to many passages an intensely lyric quality. 
The subject-matter of the poem is equally remarkable, for it 
deals with the entire universe— God and the world and all the 
ctra.tures who have inhabited it. His literary device even 
provides unlimited opportunity for criticism of contemporary 
society. In substance, therefore, the Divine Comedy is a sort 
of encyclopaedia, like those of the schoolmen; yet in form it is 
a vernacular poem, combining and developing elements drawn 
jfrotn the epic, romantic, and lyric compositions of the preceding 

»See below, pp. 544-45. 
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two centuries. The poet who could conceive such a tvork, 
perfect a language in which to express it, and then complete 
it with sustained artistry must always be recogni^ed as a tower- 
ing genius. 

To give any idea of the Divine Comedy as poetry is here out 
of the question. The meter and triple rhyme oi tl\c original 
have never been satisfactorily reproduced in Lnglish, and the 
theme is such that a few haphazard quotations arc quite useless. 
Nor can any but a brief indication be made of the contents. The 
scene is laid in the year 1300. Dante, lost in a forest, is being 
attacked by certain symbolic beasts when he is rescued by 
Vergil, who explains that he has come at the request of Beatrice 
in paradise. He himself, as a virtuous pagan, has been con- 
demned to limbo, a sort of neutral zone just inside hell, through 
which he offers to escort his fellow poet. The two descend by 
an underground passage. Hell is a hollow cone with its point 
reaching to the center of the spherical earth. It is divided into 
a series of nine circles, of which the topmost is limbo. There 
Dante sees Vergil’s companions in exclusion from heaven, 
including Hector, .iEneas, Caesar, Lucretia, Aristotle, Plato, 
Orpheus, Cicero, Seneca, Euclid, Ptolemy, Avicenna, Averroes, 
and Saladin. The souls of the good Hebrews, he is told, have 
been removed to heaven. In the second circle are the lustful— 
among them Cleopatra, Helen of Troy, Achilles, and Tristan. 
And below it Dante passes through the circles of the gluttonous, 
the slothful, the avaricious, the violent, the false, and the 
traitorous, each group suffering worse punishment than the 
one above it. He encounters many Italian acquaintances and 
from them hears various prophecies. Among the siraoniacs in 
the eighth circle he finds Pope Nicholas III,” who momentarily 
mistakes him for Boniface VIII and who predicts that the latter 
will soon arrive and then be joined by Clement V. 

Finally, after discovering Brutus, Cassius, and Judas Iscariot 
among the traitors at the bottom of the pit, Dante and his guide 
emerge by another passage to the hemisphere opposite that of 
the inhabited earth. Here is situated the mountain of purgatory. 


Hell 

and 

]>urgatory 


”The Italian predecessor of Martin IV. 
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to which those who have died absolved by the church are ferried 
by angels. The mountain is the converse of hell, with nine 
ledges where the souls of the repentant are compelled to per- 
form labors in proportion to the evil which they did while alive. 
In this region, too. Dante sees many famous characters and 
speaks to a number of recently arrived Italians. On the top of 
the mountain he enters the earthly paradise— the original gar- 
den ot Eden— where he has a series of ecstatic visions and where 
Beatrice assumes charge of his further progress. She, looking 
into the sun like an eagle, “ draws him up through the air to the 
encircling spheres of the seven planets. Each is visited in turn 
and Dante finds out many new facts, botli astronomical and 
theological, Beatrice herself explains to him the cause of the 
spots on the moon, the nature of the angels, and the distribution 
of the blessed in paradise accordrng to the principles of symbolic 
justice. 

In the course of his tour Dante is also able to converse 'with 
many of the departed great. In the sphere of Mercury, among 
the souls of the active, he finds Justinian, who expounds the 
history of the Roman Empire. In that of the sun the spirits of 
the wise are identified for him by St. Thomas Aquinas— among 
them Alhertus Magnus, Peter Lombard, Gratian, Orosius, 
Boethius, Isidore of Seville, and Solomon. The great schoolman 
also sketches the history of the mendicant orders, bitterly com- 
menting on their present decadence. In Mars, along with Char- 
lemagne, Roland, and other soldiers of the Cross, Dante 
encounters his own crusading ancestor, who describes Florence 
in the good old days, foretells Dante’s unjust exile, and assures 
him fame on account of the work which he shall publish. In 
Saturn St. Benedict discusses tlie foundation of his order and 
laments the fact that his rule has fallen into complete neglect. 
In the heaven of the fixed stars Dante is examined by St. Peter, 
who approves his faith and encourages him to speak boldly 
concerning the present degeneration of the papacy. Finally, 
in the Empyrean, the topmost heaven, Dante is permitted to 

above, p. is$, a. 
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have a brief glimpse of God, and the tale of his mystic adventure 
comes to an end. 

Such a poem as the Divine Comedy utterly defies an attempt The quai- 
at brief appreciation. As is pioved I'y the library of criticism 
which it has inspired, there is not a canto in any of its thiee poetry 
paits that does not demand profound study, both as a literal 
nanative and as an allegory. The sheer weight of erudition 
implied in its composition is, to say the least, lormidable. Yet 
Dante was anything but a pedant. Being a very gteat poet, he 
gave to his wotk a beauty of expression and a depth ol feeling 
that remain unsurpassed in literature. Although we may dislike 
his crude descriptions of torments in hell and smile at his naive 
catalogue of the saved and the damned, we cannot doubt his 
passionate sincerity. It is that which gives to his writing the 
force of a Hebrew prophecy. Dante was intensely religious and 
his religion, despite his attack on individual priests, was thor- 
oughly orthodox. It was, in fact, the mediieval church that, 
through the teachings of the schoolmen, provided him with the 
materials for his book. And he was keenly interested in the 
contemporary world. This truth is shown by his popularization 
of science— the best that the age afforded— and by his devotion 
to his native tongue. From that day to this, literary Italian 
has remained essentially the language that he perfected. 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND DURING THE 
HUNDRED YEARS' WAR 


J. THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR AND CHARLES V 

What is popularly known as the Hundred Years’ War was 
an intermittent conflict between the French and the English 
kings that lasted into the second half of the fifteenth century. 
Its outbreak is generally placed in iggy, when Edward III took 
up arms against Philip VI. But by indulging in hostilities with 
each other these two kings followed a precedent that was already 
two centuries old; for practically every king of England since 
the Norman Conquest had at some time fought a king of 
France, The underlying cause was always the same: the English 
king held of the French king certain great fiefs over which the 
latter consistently tried to gain control. In other words, the 
so-called Hundred Years’ War was merely the continuation 
of an ancient struggle— one in which the French naturally had 
the military advantage, though they often failed to use it; and 
one which logically ended when the English had at last aban- 
doned tlieir continental possessions. If these facts are appre- 
ciated, much of the detail that popular accounts have rendered 
famous may be passed over as relatively insignificant. In the 
following sketch emphasis will be placed rather on those events 
which have an important bearing on social or constitutional 
development. 

First of all, a few words must be given to the matter of the 
Toyal succession. By the opening of the fourteenth century 
primogeniture had been recognized as governing the inheri- 
tance of both the English and the French crowns. In England. 
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furthermore, inheritance had already been admitted on the 
female side of the house (see Table III); in France the question 
remained open until 1338, when the last son of Philip IV died 
without a male heir (see Table II). Thereupon Edward III 
of England, who had succeeded his incompetent father as the 
result of a baronial insurrection in 1327, laid claim to the 
throne as the son of Philip’s daughter. But a council of French 
magnates decided that, since regal power had already been 
refused to a woman, no woman could give such power to her 
son. Philip of Valois thus won the royal title, and Edward 
accepted the decision, which was thenceforth the established 
law of France.^ Even if the decision had gone the other way, 
the crown would eventually have passed, not to the English 
claimant, but to Charles of Navarre (see Table II), 

As king, Philip of Valois became master of virtually all Philip VI 
France with the exception of four principalities; Guienne, 

Brittany, Flanders, and Burgundy. These were important lands, 
but none of them appeared strong enough to withstand royal 
encroachment for any length of time. And outside his realm 
the king’s prestige had never been so great. The pope was now 
a Frenchman residing at Avignon, where he was actually, if not 
legally, under Capetian protection. The house of Anjou, still 
enjoying the special favor of the papacy, ruled over Provence, 

Naples, and Hungary.® That of Luxemburg, which was closely 
associated with the French court, had recently held the German 
throne and was now established in Bohemia.® The whole of the 
imperial borderland to the west of the Alps and the Rhine was 
under the cultural domination of France, as were also northern 
Spain and the British Isles. Philip VI, however, was a bad king. 
Incurably frivolous, he considered his government a mere 
source of funds with which to satisfy his taste for chivalrous 
display. Even the disastrous English war he seems to have 

^The principle o{ succession thus defined really had nothing to do with 
the ancient Salic Law (see above, pp. 7»-78)s attathed by 

lawyeta to justify an action already tahen. 

•Charles of Anjou acquired Provence by marriage, the Sicilian kingdom by 
grant of the pope (above, p. 480), Hungary, as a papal fief, was conferred 
on one of Charles's descendants by Boniface VIII. 

•See below, p. 644- 
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I'egaided as a sort of entertainment, although it brought untold 
suffering to his people. His reign, indeed, was fortunate in but 
one respect; he was able to purchase the rights of the childless 
count of Vienne, popularly known as the Dauphin on account 
of the dolphin in his coat of arras. Dauphin^, though nominally 
an imperial fief, was thus acquired by the king of France, who 
customarily bestowed the title of its ruler upon his eldest son. 

Meanwhile Edward III had revealed himself a man somewhat 
like Philip VI— showy, sport-loving, dissolute, and lazy. Never- 
theless, the English king had considerable native ability. He 
was not only a better diplomat than Philip but also a better 
geneial. This fact was demonstrated by his brilliant opening 
of the so-called Hundred Years’ War. Excuses for the resump- 
tion of hostilities were not hard to find. The boundary of 
Guienne continued to be the cause of bitter dispute; Bruce, 
the Scottish king, whom the English sought to overturn, was 
actively supported by the French; and the Flemish question 
once more became acute.* No sooner had Philip secured the 
crown than he led an army north and set up what amounted to 
a royal administration in Flanders; for the local count was left 
with almost no independent authority. Such an arrangement 
was naturally distasteful to Edward, who proceeded to build 
up an anti-French coalition in the Low Countries and the 
Rhinelands and then, in 1336, to lay an embargo on the export 
of wool. The immediate result, as he had shrewdly calculated, 
was a revolution at Ghent, led by a prominent cloth merchant 
named Jacob van Artevelde. And as the other Flemish towns 
quickly joined the movement, Artevelde became vitual dictator 
of the county. Under his presidency the Flemings now signed 
a commercial peace with the English, and it was followed by a 
political alliance according to which Edward was recognized 
as the lawful sovereign of Flanders. 

It is tiherefore evident why, in 1337, Edward III reasserted 
his claim to the French throne, however worthless, and issued 
a formal defiance to his feudal lord, Philip VI. The latter 
replied by dedaring Guienne forfeit and sending a fleet to hold 

‘See shore, pp. 49J-94. 
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the Channel. But Edward, thanks to his Flemish allies, gained 
a naval victory at Sluys in 1 340 and thereafter was able to raid 
northern France with a small force every year. Then, in 1345, 
Artevelde was murdered and, to remedy the situation in Flan- 
ders, Edward landed in Noimandy and matched noith with an 
at my of about ten thousand. At Cr£cy in the Somme valley he 
was overtaken by Philip with a force that outnumbered his 
two to one. The ensuing battle, nevertheless, was a biilliant 
victory for Edwaid, svho tinned to good advantage the tactical 
innovations of his grandfather. He dismounted his cavalry and 
giouped them in three battalions on the crest of a hill. On the 
flanks of each battalion he stationed archers equipped with the 
English long-bosvs. Philip’s knights charged bravely time and 
again, but, faced by a deadly stotm of airows, could not reach 
the enemy position. And when at last the English men-at-arms 
swept down the hill, they carried all before them. 

The immediate consequence was Edward’s capture of Calais, 
which, recolonized by English merchants, he turned into a use- 
ful base for future operations and a commercial rival to the 
Flemish towns. Otherwise the war reverted to its previous 
routine of pillaging expeditions and local skirmishes. By the 
middle of the century the command of the English forces had 
passed to the king’s eldest son, known as the Black Prince, while 
Philip VI had been succeeded by John. Like his fether, the new 
king was a gallant gentleman, fond of chivalrous display and 
courteous enteitainment but utterly devoid of ability either 
as a statesman or as a general. After long delay, John in 1 356 set 
out with his army to rescue I^inguedoc from the Black Prince. 
The English, again badly outnumbered, stood near Poitiers 
and, repeating the tactics of Gr&y, won another victory of the 
same sort. Some two thousand French knights fell on the field 
and an equal number were taken prisoner, including the king 
and his youngest son. This catastrophe brought France to the 
verge of ruin. While the king passed a pleasant captivity in. 
En g land , the royal authority collapsed throughout his kingdom. 
Hostilities were suspended by a series of truces, and the mer- 
cenary companies, now generally employed by both sides, prof* 
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ceeded to live off the country. Before long hardly a French 
province had escaped devastation or the payment of heavy 
blackmail. 

Meanwhile, too, the country had been visited by the great 
pestilence known as the Black Death. This, it is now recognized, 
was an epidemic of plague— a germ disease frequently carried 
by the fleas that infest small animals, especially rats. It is sig- 
nificant that the course of the Black Death can be traced along 
the routes followed by ships and, of course, by their rats. Accord- 
ing to contemporary accounts, the pestilence came into Europe 
from the east, being brought from the Crimea to Italy in 1347. 
Thence, during the next two years, it spread into Germany, 
France, Spain, and England, eventually to ravage every part 
of the continent. In the absence of reliable statistics all estimates 
of its mortality are guesswork. Throughout the towns, where 
sanitation was worst, more than half of the inhabitants often 
died, and some rural villages were practically wiped out. But 
within a whole country we should hardly imagine that more 
than a quarter of the total population could have been killed— 
quite enough to constitute a major calamity. The effect on 
agrarian conditions has been much disputed, and something 
more will be said on the subject in a later chapter.® In the 
present connection the epidemic is mentioned chiefly because, 
by increasing the misery of the French people, it helped to pro- 
duce the political crisis of 1357-58, 

The nominal ruler of France during this unhappy period 
was the dauphin Qiarles, as yet an inexperienced youth. Placed 
in a hopeless situation, he could do no more than yield to the 
leaders of the estates general. For over half a century it had been 
customary for the king to summon great assemblies of the clergy 
and nobility, together with deputies elected by the towns, in 
order to secure the grant of taxes, the authorization of military 
levies, or the approval of other extraordinary measures. Occa- 
sionally a single body had been called for the entire kingdom, 
as was first done by Philip IV in 130a to gain support against 
Boniface VIII. But such meetings of estates general had been 

"SIM below, p. 571. 
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infrequent; the more usual practice had been to hold two assem> 
blies, one for the north at Paris and one for the south at Tou- 
louse. This was the plan followed in 1356, and the estates had 
already met when the disaster of Poitiers produced a sudden 
crisis. With the king and the aristocracy wholly discredited, 
the popular spokesmen at Paris— especially fetienne M<\tccl, 
head of the local gild merchant— \vere able to combine and catry 
through all the reforms that earlier estates had urged in vain. 

The Grande Ordonnance of 1357, accepted by Charles in 
desperation, provided that the royal council should be filled 
with ministers nominated by the estates. The latter should 
meet regularly, whether called by the king or not: and when 
not in session, they were to be represented by a standing com- 
mittee. No tax could be levied, no military force could be 
raised, no truce could be signed except by authorization of the 
estates. They were to appoint deputies {elus) to collect all sub- 
sidies that might be granted, and generals (g^ndraux) to receive 
the money, pay the troops, and submit accounts for audit. This 
great enactment, if it had ccmtimied in force, would have made 
France, like contemporary England, a constitutional monarcihy. 
But the increasing disorder throughout the country eventually 
allowed the patient dauphin to revive and even to enhance 
the royal authority. By 1358 the Parisians, led by Marcel, had 
set up what amounted to a revolutionary commune; and their 
example was being followed in other towns when the men of 
the adjacent countryside rose in the famous Jacquerie.* 

The peasants, commonly known as Jacques, had from the first 
been the chief sufferers from the ravages of war and the chronic 
disorders that followed the collapse of the royal government. 
More recently the rural districts of northern France had been 
the scene of constant turmoil in which the troops of the French 
and English kings vied with companies of brigands in making 
the life of the people intolerable. The last Straw was the appear- 
ance of bailiffs to collect the ransoms of various nobles cap- 
tured at Poitiers, The local inhabitants, already accustomed 
to organizing for the sake of defeim, then followed the e»unple 
*See belOTT, p. 570. 
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of Paris by defying all superior authority and rising against the 
discredited aristocracy. Actually, the insurrection did not prove 
to be very formidable. It hardly extended beyond the valley 
of the Oise and there, despite the horrid tales of the chroniclers, 
resulted in little more than the pillaging of a few manor houses. 
But the threat of a social war temporarily induced all factions 
to make common cause against the rebels. Within a month an 
army of knights had cut to pieces the main force of the Jacques 
and mercilessly crushed all resistance in their villages. Mean- 
while Marcel had been imprudently led to form an alliance 
with the insurgents and so to stimulate a sharp reaction at 
Paris. By the end of the year the bourgeois dictator had been 
slain and the dauphin had triumphantly regained his capital. 

In 1360 peace was signed with the English, and John recov- 
ered his freedom on the promise to pay a huge ransom and to 
cede Guienne in full sovereignty to Edward III. John’s spend- 
thrift habits, however, prevented his meeting even the first 
payment; so, chivalrous to the end, he went back into captivity 
and there died (1364). At last Charles could wear the crown of 
which he had so long exercised the powers; and no prince ever 
deserved the honor more than he. At the age of twenty-six 
he already merited the name by which he was to become known 
—Charles the Wise. In physique he was not impressive, having 
neither a handsome face nor a well-proportioned body. He was 
not a chivalrous warrior— for which his subjects should have 
been very grateful— but a statesman, patient, cautious, and hard- 
working. By these qualities, in combinadon with his virtue, 
piety, and general refinement, Charles V set a new standard for 
the French kingship. Under him it became apparent to even 
the humblest peasant that the well-being of the country de- 
pended on the monarchy, rather than on the estates. And with 
the support that now rallied to his cause Charles achieved a 
brilliant success in all departments of his activity. 

To direct the English war, recommenced since the feilure 
of John's peace, Charles found a talented collaborator in his 
oswaatablc, Bertrand du Guesdin. Together, he and the king 
reformed the French army by organizing it in permanent com.' 
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panics, pacified the countryside, impiovcd the system of local 
fortification, and, by developing a sensible strategy of defensive 
svarfare, gradually forced the English back. Meanwhile Charles 
also reconstituted the royal government. Earlier the estates had 
granted to John, as a means of paying his ransom, a considerable 
revenue for an indefinite period— excise taxes on salt, wines, 
liquors, and other metchandise, together with a dhect tax on 
certain kinds ol real property. Subsequently, when the estates 
objected to new imposts which Chailcs sought to levy, he agieed 
to drop them on condition that the old ones should be made 
permanent. And with the taxes the king took over tlie machin- 
ery of collection set up by the estates. Henceiorth tlie Hus and 
geniraiLx were royal officials, and estates ceased to be called 
except for particular regions that had come to enjoy special 
liberties. The fiscal system that was to characterize the French 
monarchy until the Revolution of 1789 thus appears as the work 
of Charles V. In his day, at least, royal absolutism meant the 
re-establishment of order throughout a distracted country. 
Apparendy, too, it meant the turning of defeat into victory; for 
at the king’s death in 1380 the English possessions in France 
had been reduced to three patches of territory about Calais, 
Bordeaux, and Bayonne. 

Quite unwittingly, in his desire to circumvent the English, 
Charles helped to build up a power that was soon to overshadow 
the Valois kingdom itself. Since the eleventh century the duchy 
of Burgundy had continued its obscure existence under a col- 
lateral branch of the Capetian house, which had also secured as 
an imperial fief the adjoining county of Burgundy, or Franche- 
Comt6. Then, in 1361, the last of the old line died without 
heirs, leaving a young widow, Margaret of Flanders. Just at this 
time John of France had regained his freedom, and he at once 
took steps to provide for the succession to the two Burgundies. 
The duchy, as an escheat to the crown, he gave to Philip, tlie 
son who had shared his captivity abroad; and he prevailed npon 
the friendly emperor, Charles IV, ^ to invest the prince with 
Franche-Comt^ also. The third prize to be disposed of “was the 
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widow Margaret, for she was heiress of Flanders. Momentarily 
the contest seemed won by Edward III, who succeeded in 
betrothing tire lady to one of his sons. But Charles V, thanks 
to his influence at the papal court, was finally able to break 
off the match and to substitute his brother Philip. He could 
not know that what he considered a handsome diplomatic 
victory over the English would result in deadly peril for his 
own descendants. 

2. THE DECLINE AND REVIVAL OF ENGLAND 

Charles V’s triumph, though mainly the result of his own 
intelligent effort, was aided by the contemporary weakening 
of England. Edward III, outliving the military glory of his 
youth, soon convinced everybody that he was quite unprin- 
cipled; that he cared for nothing but his own pleasure and so 
preferred a corrupt to an honest administration. As the Black 
Prince sickened and prematurely died, the efficiency of the 
English army inevitably suffered. And in the meantime popular 
dissatisfaction with the royal government was reflected by the 
increasingly bitter protests of parliament. Such protests, com- 
bined with the constant need of money for the war in France, 
induced the ease-loving Edward to agree to numerous reforms. 
The king’s promises, it is true, often proved worthless; yet, in 
one way or another, he helped to establish various precedents 
of great constitutional importance. 

As remarked in the preceding chapter, it was under Edward 
HI that parliament came to be definitely organized in two 
houses. Tbe original parliament, with the abstention of the 
lesser barons from attendance, had become the house of lords— 
or of peers, to use the more technical name. These peers were 
either clerical or lay. The former group included bishops, 
abbots, and heads of military orders, all of whom continued 
to be summoned as barons even after the lower clergy had 
dropped out of parliament, to meet in a purely ecclesiastical 
assembly styled convocation.® The latter group consisted at first 


*llntll the seventeenth, centuiy the clergy continued to vote subsidies to 
the crown in convocation. 
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of the earls and other barons who, according to the prescription 
of Magna Carta, received personal letters of summons. In the 
fourteenth century, however, it became customaiy lor the rank 
of earl or of baron to be created by royal patent, a.s well as that 
of duke or of marquis (above the carl) and that of viscount 
(below the earl). On the continent nobility gcneially remained 
a matter of feudal tradition, whereby all dc‘!>cendants of the 
old fief-holding families were alike noble. In England, by virtue 
of the development sketched above, nobility was identihed 
with peerage, and that was the equivalent of mcmbeiship in 
the house of lords. Such is still the law of England. A peerage, 
whether old or new. is inherited accoiding to the rule of primo- 
geniture. The wife and children of a peer have only courtesy 
titles; even the eldest son is legally a commoner until the death 
of his father. 

The house of commons, as we have seen, was an addition to The com- 
the ancient parliament— one that came into existence as the 
burgesses and the knights of the shires were drawn by largely 
identical interests to hold joint deliberations. As yet no one 
cared hotv the members were elected; they merely had to be 
lawful deputies of their respective communities, so that the lat- 
ter would be bound by any action they might take, particularly 
the vote of taxes. For the commons, whatever their incidental 
usefulness to the monarchy, undoubtedly owed their recognition 
as a necessary part of the government to the fact that, without 
them,. the king could hardly obtain his much-desired subsidies. 

Before the death of Edward III it was definitely established that 
no direct tax could be levied unless it liad been formally granted 
by parliament: and that parliament, to be legally so termed, 
had to include not only a properly constituted house of lords 
but also a house of commons elected according to Edward Ts 
model of 1295.® The feudal aids, scutage, and tallage now 
became obsolete. The normal tax was one called a tenth and a 
fifteenth— i.e.* a tenth of personal property inside the boroughs 
and a fifteenth outside them. The law with regard to indirect 
taxes remained somewhat vague, though in practice the king 


•See above, p. 491. 
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restricted his claims to such fixed duties on exports and imports 
as had been granted by parliament. 

The precise definition of parliament also led to a sharp dis- 
tinction between statute and ordinance. The former was a legal 
enactment of especial importance, promulgated by the king but 
incorporating the substance of parliamentary petitions to which 
he had given assent. The latter was a decree issued by the king 
in his privy council, the small body of household officials and 
other ministers tvhom he appointed and dismissed at pleasure. 
Exactly what might or might not be enacted by ordinance was 
a question on whicli king and parliament were by no means 
agieed. The principle tliat a statute could be amended only 
by statute was easier to declare than to apply. Thus parliament 
had insi.sted that the king should no longer change the common 
latv by arbitrarily devising writs. To some extent, however, 
the loyal judges accomplished the same end by using the old 
forms of action in a variety of new ways. And any one who 
failed to obtain justice at common law could always appeal 
to the king’s residuary power by means of a petition. As such 
petitions were customarily turned over to the chancellor, the 
chief judicial officer of the crown, he became head of a special 
court called chancery, which enforced a supplement to the 
ordinary law called equity. This distinction is yet recognized 
throughout the English-speaking world. If, for example, a plain- 
tiff does not want damages or restitution of goods, the two 
remedies at common law, he must bring his suit at equity. 
Then, iii case he wins, the court will grant him an injunction 
commanding the defendant, under severe penalty, either to do 
or not to do something in particular. 

The other constitutional issues that arose under Edward III 
can be more adequately diK:uS8ed in connection with the reigns 
of his successors. 'When the old king died in igyy, the throne 
was inherited by Richard II, son of the Black Prince. Being 
only nine years of age, Ridhard could not be expected to carry 
out the reforms demanded by public opinion, and the same 
corrupt ministers remained in power. The result was even 
greater political discontent, which was aggravated by the eco- 
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nomic troubles of the age.^® The dimax came when the royal 
government adopted a peculiarly stupid method ot raising funds 
for the unpopular French war— a poll tax, which was supposed 
to be assessed on a sliding scale but was so administered that 
in the poorer districts the average inhabitant had to pay mme 
than many of the rich in the others. An attempt to collect the 
tax in the spring of 1381 led to the outbreak ol lioting, and 
within a short time the monarchy was faced by a set ions inscir- 
rection. The two main centers of disturbance tvere Essex and 
Kent. In the former the insurgents weie chiefly peasants, in the 
latter artisans and other townsmen. After local depredations 
had shown tliat there was little to fear, organized forces from 
the two regions advanced on London. Having been admitted 
by sympadiizers within the walls, the rebels terrorized the city 
for two days and dispersed only on being assured by the young 
king that he personally would redress their grievances. 

Richard II, however, quickly disillusioned his many friends. The 
In quashing the charters of emancipation, which had been 
granted to the peasant insurrectionaries, and in ruthlessly 1399 
suppressing all further risings he had the warm support of 
parliament. But he then proceeded to alienate that support by 
asserting despotic powers and seeking through force of arms 
and legal chicanery to remove all limitations on his authority. 

As a consequence the leaders of parliament in 1399 threw their 
support to Henry of Lancaster who. heading a baronial revolt, 
succeeded in capturing the king. Richard was finally deposed 
by parliament and the duke of Lancaster, as a grandson of 
Edward III, was proclaimed as King Henry IV. This Revolution 
of X399 was momentous in more ways than one. It established 
the Lancastrian dynasty and in so doing passed over an elder 
branch of the royal house, whose daims were eventually 
acquired and reasserted by the duke of York (see Table III). 

The Lancastrians, since they could hardly justify their posses* 
sion of the throne by her^itary right, sought ecclesiastical 
support by furthering the cause of orthodoxy.^^ And they 

‘‘•Set pp, 368.^1. 

'“See below, p. 544. 
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naturally tended in every way to confirm the principles of 
parliamentary government that had been unsuccessfully chal- 
lenged by Richard II. Many of these principles, surviving all 
subsequent reaction, have since remained fundamental to the 
English constitution. 

Even before die death of Edward III the house of commons 
had Ijeen definitely organized under an elected president called 
the speaker. The latter, in his address to the king on the 
assembling of a new parliament, now came to state the tradi- 
tional privileges of the commons. And in spite of considerable 
altercation over details, such privileges— including freedom to 
introduce petitions, freedom of debate, and freedom from 
arrest— were formally recognized by the Lancastrians. It was 
also established that the house of commons could review the 
elections of all members and declare invalid those in which 
certain rules had not been enforced. And by a famous statute 
of 14?9 it was provided that, for electing the knights of the 
shires, only such persons should be entitled to vote as were 
possessed of a forty-shilling freehold— i.e., a feudal estate with 
an annual income of at least 401. Parliamentary control of 
taxation was more positively confirmed, with the addition that 
any grant of subsidy must originate in the house of commons. 
Moneys thus obtained, furthermore, should be expended only 
as appropriated by parliament, which, to enforce its authority, 
had the right of auditing the royal accounts. By thus controlling 
the king's purse, the parliament was often able to dictate 
appointments to the privy council, matters of governmental 
policy, and the like. But another Lancastrian institution was 
of more permanent significance— what came to be known as bill 
procedure in parliament. Earlier the houses had presented 
vague petitions to the king; henceforth they couched their 
desires in the form of a statute and merely asked for the royal 
assent— the method of parliamentary legislation that has 
remained in use ever since. 

By such means, as well as by effectively suppressing a series 
of revolts, Henry IV was able in 141 3 to leave his son a kingdom 
well satisfied with the new dynasty. The young man of twenty* 
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five who then succeeded as Henry V, aside from the continua- 
tion of his father’s general policy, had only one ambition— the 
achievement of military glory. The war that had languished for 
so many years should be revived; the just claims of the Angevins 
to their ancient holdings on the continent should be enforced, 
and thereby an added splendor given to the house of Lancaster. 
In this ambition Henry V was greatly encouraged by contem- 
porary events in France. Charles Vs sou and heir, Charles VI, 
had proved to be thoroughly incompetent and, to make a bad 
situation worse, became intermittently insane. As the royal au- 
thority thus weakened, a bitter feud developed between two fac- 
tions at court: one headed by the king’s younger brother, Louis, 
duke of Orleans; the other by the king’s uncle, Philip, duke o£ 
Burgundy (see Table VII). The latter, as we have seen, had 
been rewarded with the Burgundian duchy when it escheated 
to the crown in 1361; and to that he had added not only 
Franche-Comt^, a fief of the Holy Roman Empire, but also 
Flanders, acquired through fortunate marriage to the heiress 
of the county. Thanks especially to this latter acquisition, the 
duke of Burgundy had become a great and powerful prince, 
whose strategic position on the frontier led him to pursue an 
aggressive policy in both France and Germany. But Philip’s 
ambition to control the French government was continually 
thwarted by Louis of Orleans, who preferred to use his high 
favor at court for his own advantage. So John the Fearless, 
inheriting the old quarrel along with the Burgundian ter- 
ritories, adopted the simple expedient of having the duke of 
Orleans assassinated in 1407. The immediate consequence was 
the outbreak of a murderous civil war that paralyzed France 
for a generation. 

3. Jeanne d'arc and the end of the war 

In 1415, hoping to repeat his great-grandfethcr’s exploits 
of 1346, Henry V took an array of about 10,000 men across the 
Channel, landed on the coast of Normandy, and advanced 
northeast along the Somme. At the moment Paris, together witli 
the insane king, was in the hands of the Orleantst faction, 
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chiefly nobles of southern France under the count of Armagnac, 
father-in-law of the youthful duke. To the Armagnac govern- 
ment the bitter experience of the previous century was as 
nothing. With incredible folly a glittering array of knights 
proceeded to attack Henry V at Agincourt precisely as their 
ancestors had attacked Edward III at Crecy. The result was the 
same. The English repulsed and slaughtered a force that out- 
numbered them three to one. While Henry then completed 
the reduction of Normandy by taking Rouen, the Burgundians 
drove their discredited rivals from Paris and took over the royal 
administration. The fifteen-ycar-old dauphin Charles fled south 
with his Armagnac friends; Queen Isabelle, to maintain her 
position at court, came to terms with the victors. John of Bur- 
gundy now had the responsibility of meeting the English 
and so opened negotiations for peace with the Armagnacs. 
But in 1419, while arranging fitral terms with the dauphin, 
he was stabbed by a feudist who thought only of avenging 
Louis of Orleans, 

The Burgundian reply tvas the Peace of Troyes signed in 
X420 between Charles VI and Henry V. Actually, of course, 
the treaty was the work of Philip, the new duke of Burgundy, 
aided by the shameless queen. The dauphin was repudiated 
as being no lawful heir; on the death of Charles VI his throne 
should go to his "only true son,” Henry of England, now 
married to the princess Catherine. But Henry was not to enjoy 
his triumph for long; before the end of 1422 both he and the 
unfortunate Charles VI were dead and the newborn child of 
Henry and Catherine was proclaimed king of both realms. 
Momentarily the change of sovereigns hardly affected the polit- 
ical situation. Two royal uncles, the dukes of Gloucester and 
Bedford, were installed as regents, and in France the latter 
proved himself an able soldier. Acting in co-operation with the 
Burgundians, his armies continued to advance, occupying the 
country north of the Loire and in 1428 laying siege to Orleans. 
The uncrowned Charles VII, who was recognized only in the 
southeast, remained sunk in apathy, apparently indifferent to 
the hite of his kingdom. Yet his cause was by no means hopeless. 
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If only he would shake off the Aimagnac tutelage and assert the 
powers inherent in his kingship, he would gain widespread 
sympathy. The English hold on Paris and the iiotth could not 
survive the loss of Buigundian support and, in the face of a 
national awakening, Duke Philip might well abandon his allies 
in order to keep his fiefs. Thiough one of the most aina/iing 
episodes in history the king was to learn his proper lole from 
an illiterate peasant giil. 

For the early life of Jeanne d’Aic we have only one docu- Jeanne 
mental y souice of any great value— die testimony that she her- 
sell gave at her tiial in 14.31. She had been born, she then mission 
declared, in the village of Domrdmy on the Lorraine border, 
the daughter of one Jacques Darc^® and his wife Isabelle. She 
was not sure of her age; she thought she was about nineteen— 
which would make the date of her birth about 1411. She had 
no book-learning, knowing “neither A nor B,” but her mother 
had taught her to say her prayers, and also to spin and sew. 

In this domestic skill she took pride; she was no mere shep- 
herdess, for at home she had never tended animals. To these 
simple facts concerning her early life a few others of more 
general significance may be added. She had grown up since 
infancy under the direct influence of the civil war. Domr6my, 
on the border of Lorraine, was included within a small comer 
of Champagne that remained continuously loyal to the Valois 
house. In 1429 it was still being held for Charles by a detach- 
ment of royal troops stationed at Vaucouleurs under a captain 
named Robert de Baudricourt, The villagers, however, had 
lived in constant dread of Burgundian conquest. On one occas- 
ion Jeanne had been sent into Lorraine, where she stayed for 
two weeks with a friend of the family. Under such circum- 
stances, neither she nor other peasant girls of her age needed 
instruction as to the evils from which the country was suffering. 

She was thirteen years old when she had a voice from God for her help 
and guidance; and the firat time she was gready fti^tened* That rofee 
came towards noon on a summer's day, in her father's gaiden. ... After 

UThis was the ori^al spslUng of the nanut; it 'was ktet dueged. to d'Arc 
when the family was declared noble. 
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she had heard the voice a third time, she knew it was the voice of an 
angel. ... It told her to be good and to go to church often; also that she 
must go into France. . . . Two or three times a week the voice said that 
she must leave and go into France. . . , She must no longer stay where she 
was . . . ; she must raise the siege then being made of the dty of 
Orleans. . . . She should go to the captain Robert de Baudneourt in the 
town of Vaucouleurs and he would provide her with an escort — though 
she protested that she was a poor girl who knew nothing of riding and 
fighting. ... It was St. Michael whom she saw befoie her eyes: and ho 
was not alone, but came with a goodly company of angels from heaven. . . . 
And when they left her she cried, she wished so that they had taken her 
with them. 

Thus Jeanne testified in 1431. Did she really hear the voices 
and see the angels? On later occasions she frequently reported 
having talked with the saints while persons beside her tailed 
to see or hear anything extraordinary. The historian may there- 
fote conclude that her experiences were purely subjective, and 
beyond that he need not go. There is no good reason for doubt- 
ing the girl’s honesty. Her messages must have been very real 
to her. Otherwise, how could she have acted as she did? 

Early in 1429 Jeanne went to Baudricourt who, being finally 
persuaded of her sacred mission, gave her a suit of armor and 
an escort of six soldiers. With them she made the long and 
perilous journey to the castle of Chinon on the Loire, where 
Charles maintained his headquarters (see Map XVII). Here, 
after being carefully examined, she convinced the suspicious 
king that she had been miraculously sent to aid him. So she 
obtained from him a force of troops and set out for Orleans, 
having first dictated a most remarkable letter to the English 
besiegers. The Maid has been commissioned by Almigfhty God, 
she declares, to rescue all the good towns of France, 

She has come here, in God’s name, to redaim the blood royal. She is quite 
ready to make peace if you will come to terms with her; will abandon 
France and pay for whatever you have taken. You — archers, companions 
at arms, gentlemen, and others who are before the city of Orleans — ^in 
God’s name go back to your own country; and if you do not, expect to 
hear news of the Maid who will shortly visit you to your very great 
damage. King of Englandj if you do not agree . . , , in whatever place I 
encounter your people in France, I will make them leave whether they 
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will or no; and if they do not obey, I will have them all killed. I am sent 
here by God, the king of heaven, to drive you out of all France. 

In advancing on Orleans, Jeanne displayed gootl sense by 
attacking the besiegers from the north, where they had as yet 
failed to erect fortifications. Otherwise she needed little general- 



ship; for the French believed they were led by an angel from 
heaven and the English feared her as a devil from hell. Having 
driven the enemy in panic from the intervening territory, 
Jeanne brought Charles to Reims where, standing at his side, 
she saw him crowned. If Charles had now displayed any nobility 
of character, his success would have been even more brilliant. 
But he listened to the advice of jealous mitustets and g^ve 
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scant support to the Maid, who by no means regarded her 
mission as ended. While the king resumed his old life and 
signed a truce ivith the Burgundians, Jeanne continued the war. 
During a vain attack on Paris she was wounded; finally, in 1430, 
a brave sortie before the walls of Compifegne led to her capture 
by a Burgundian soldier. Charles, to his everlasting discredit, 
made no offer of ransom; the English were only too glad to 
do so. 

Death ot The tragic sequel was inevitable. By that time the witchcraft 

the Maid delusion had taken firm hold on the minds even of the edu- 

cated.^® In English eyes Jeanne was unquestionably a witch; the 
matter of her condemnation was merely a detail. At Rouen, 
in the spring of 1431, she was placed on trial before a special 
court of French clergy headed by the bishop of Beauvais, who 
had been driven from his diocese by the royal advance. He and 
his associates, of course, gave her no chance of ‘acquittal. In 
spite of a courageous and witty defense, the court declared her 
guilty of heresy. At the reading of the accusation, Jeanne broke 
down and confessed her guilt; but later, after being sent back 
to jail, she reasserted her unflinching faith in her mission and 
denounced her confession as sheer cowardice. The court thus 
had the pleasure of sentencing her as a relapsed heretic. Given 
over to the secular government, she was burned in the public 
square of Rouen. 

Trininphof The death of Jeanne d’Arc was hailed with delight by the 
English and their partisans; yet, by making their pitiful captive 
a martyr, they did not better their cause. Alive, the Maid had 
not proved invincible; dead, she became the inspiration of a 
patriotic cause. Although its progress was slow, the demand 
for a national monarchy eventually grew so strong as to over- 
come even the inertia of Charles VII. In 1435 he succeeded in 
buying a separate peace with Philip of Burgundy, and the ruin 
of the English cause in northern France was assured by the 
death of Bedford before the end of the same year. A series of 
truces permitted the king to re-establish the military and 
financial administration of his grandfather. And when hostilities 

^See below, pp. 619-13. 
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were renewed about the middle of the century, the victorious 
march of the French could not be checked. Having regained 
Normandy, they invaded Guienne. Bordeaux fell in 1453 and 
the war was over. Now at last Charles decided that something 
ought to be done for Jeanne d’Arc; it should not stand on the 
record that so glorious a king had been saved by a witch. Ac- 
cordingly, by papal authorization, the case was reopened at 
Rouen in 1456. The errors in the previous trial were blamed 
on the deceased bishop of Beauvais and, after a prolonged 
eulogy of the poor burned girl, the judgment was reversed— 
belated thanks for the winning of a crown and the reinvigora- 
tion of a kingdom. 

However miserably the reign of Charles VII may have begun, 
it thus ended in triumph. Henceforth the royal absolutism was 
never to be effectively challenged until the Revolution of 1789. 
And throughout this entire period the essence of the mon- 
archical power lay in the king’s ability to levy taxes without 
formal grant by a central assembly. According to the fiscal 
system established by Charles and perfected by his famous son, 
Louis XI, “ the royal taxes were of three principal kinds: the 
taillcj a direct tax paid generally by the non-noble classes; the 
aides, indirect taxes on sales of various articles; and the gabelle, 
a tax on salt. The second and third were usually farmed out to 
syndicates which advanced the king definite sums for the priv- 
ilege of making the collections. The first was normally appor- 
tioned among fiscal districts called gdn^ralitds and dlections 
after the gdndraux and dhis who administered them. There 
was, however, no uniformity. In some regions, notably Nor- 
mandy and Languedoc, the royal tax had to be voted and 
assessed by local assemblies. So the kingdom was said to include 
two kinds of provinces: the pays d’dtats and the pays d'dlection. 
This distinction, together with the hundred others that affected 
the administration of law for particular persons, classes, and 
communities, remained to the very end characteristic of the 
Old Regime in France. 

“See tidow, pp, 608-13 
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In England, meanwhile, events had pursued an opposite 
course. The Lancastrian dynasty, which had attained so glorious 
a height with the Peace o£ Troyes, ended amid the horrors of 
civil war and massacre. Henry VI grew up to be a virtuous man 
utterly devoid of political ability. Under more favorable circum- 
stances the ruinous consequences of the king’s incompetence 
might have been avoided through the employment of wise 
ministers. But he was surrounded by ambitious courtiers who 
thought only of their own private interests. Among them the 
more prominent figures were the king’s relatives— a prolific 
tribe claiming descent, legitimate or illegitimate, from the chil- 
dren of Edward III, and intermarried with practically every 
baronial house of England. Under the feeble administration of 
Henry VI their feuds disturbed the entire country. The king, 
tainted by descent from Charles VI, became hopelessly insane 
and, as in France, this misfortune helped to precipitate a mur- 
derous conflict. The leader of the anti-Lancastrian party was 
Richard of York, heir of the boy whose rights had been passed 
over by parliament in 1399 (see Table III). In 1453, when the 
birth of a son to Henry VI precluded the possibility of a peace- 
ful succession, York raised the standard of revolt. 

Although the war which thus began never involved more 
than small bands of noblemen with their retainers, it was a very 
sanguinary affair. Being fought in a violently feudist spirit, it 
produced a relatively huge number of victims, either killed 
in battle or murdered in cold blood. Before it was over, the 
English aristocracy was very nearly exterminated. From the 
military point of view, its battles were insignificant, and their 
political results may be very briefly summarized. After winning 
several engagements, York was killed in 1460. But the cause of 
his son Edward was ably cliampioned by the earl of Warwick, 
who in the next year drove Henry VI into exile and had the 
Yorkist prince crowned as Edward IV. Then, when the new 
king proved ungrateful, Warwick changed sides, forced Edward 
to seek refuge with the duke of Burgundy, and in 1470 rein- 
stated Henry VI— an action that won him the name of the King- 
Maker. Again his triumph was short-lived, for in 1471 the 
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Yorkists, with Burgundian aid, gained two decisive battles, 
during or after ivhich Warwick, Henry VI, his son, and the 
other prominent Lancastrians were all slain. For the remainder 
of his life Edward IV reigned unmolested. 

The duke of Burgundy to whom reference has just been Philip 
made was Philip the Good, son and successor of the murdered 
John the Fearless. Philip was the most resplendent prince of gundy 
western Europe. From his father he inherited Burgundy, ( 1419 - 67 ) 
Franche-Comt^, Flanders, and Artois; from cousins, as the result 
of family alliances in Germany,^® he inherited Luxemburg, 
Brabant, Holland, Zeeland, Friesland, and Hainaut. In addition 
he bought the county of Namur and installed various relatives 
in the bishoprics of Lifege, Utrecht, and Cambrai. Under him, 
for the first time since the disruption of Charlemagne’s empire, 
the region of the Netherlands was thus brought into political 
union (see Map XVIII). In 1435, as we have seen, Philip signed 
the Peace of Arras with Charles VII. By its terms die king 
promised to punish the murderers of Duke John and to found 
a monastery in his honor. Besides— and these were the more 
practical articles— Charles ceded to Philip various territories 
already in Burgundian occupation, together with the cities and 
casdes of the Somme valley, which could be redeemed only by 
the payment of 400,000 gold crowns. Philip was freed from all 
feudal service and his lands were exempted from all royal taxes. 

As the virtually independent ruler of an extensive and pros- 
perous territory, the Burgundian duke lacked but two steps 
of attaining ultimate success. In the first place, he needed 
Alsace and Lorraine to combine in one well-rounded unit the 
Burgundies and the Netherlands; in the second place, he 
coveted the royal title. How these ambitions, together with the 
princely heritage, passed to Charles the Rash and governed his 
tragic career will be explained in the concluding chapter. 

^ One -was witb the house o£ Witcelsbacb, another with that of Luxemburg; 
see below, pp. 644-40' 
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1. THE GREAT SCHISM AND THE SPREAD OF HERESY 

The long-continued residence of the popes at Avignon was 
finally ended by Gregory XI, who, shortly after returning to 
Rome, died there in 1378. Of the sixteen cardinals who now 
had to choose a successor eleven were Frenchmen. Had they 
been voting at Avignon, their action would undoubtedly have 
been different; but in the midst of the wildly excited Roman 
populace, and just befiore a mob broke into the Vatican, they 
named an Italian who was crowned as Urban VI Almost at once 
they lepented their action. So, encouraged by Charles V of 
France, they withdrew to Anagni, where they declared the 
previous election void on account of intimidation and elevated 
the bishop of Geneva as Clement VII. Thereupon Urban 
excommunicated all the old cardinals and replaced them with 
new ones. Clement, establishing himself at Avignon, replied 
with anathemas of his own, and the Great Schism had begun. 
On earlier occasions disputed elections had usually ended after 
a few years of quarreling, when one of the contestants died or 
abdicated. Now, however, the opposing forces were so evenly 
balanced that their conflict threatened to last indefinitely. 

It has been held that the schism was based on sincere disagree- 
ment with regard to the merits of a difficult case. Weighty 
arguments were indeed advanced on both sides of the dispute; 
yet the dominance of political factors seems too obvious to be 
denied. The fundamental cause of trouble was unquestionably 
the iUitagonism between the French cardinals and the Roman 
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populace — ^neither party conspicuous for its altruism. Italian 
opinion quite naturally favored the latter, and it was no mere 
coincidence that the king of France sympathized with the 
former. An assembly of the French clergy gave Clement their 
allegiance and the univeisity of Paris, under royal pressure, 
giudgingly did so too. The English, of course, declared for 
Urban, as did the continental states within their sphere of 
influence, such as Portugal and Flanders. For the same reason 
Scotland supported Clement, and so eventually did Navaire, 
Castile, and Aragon. Most of eastern, central, and northern 
Europe followed the emperor in pronouncing for the Roman 
pope. A number of German princes, however, asserted their 
independence by taking the opposite side. 

As the century drew to a close and all Europe seemed to be Eflorts 
falling into chaos, it was natural that the leadership of the dis- 
tracted church should be assumed by the university of Paris, m-iiiinn 
Such action became the more necessary because the death of 
Urban VI had merely led to the installation of a successor at 
Rome, and because Clement VII could not be expected to live 
much longer. The university had never given him more than 
half-hearted support and the French people had found the main- 
tenance of a separate papacy an expensive luxury. The passing 
of the original contestants might therefore provide a good oppor- 
tunity for the healing of the schism. So the doctors of Paris 
now presented the royal government and the world at large with 
a definite program. The efforts of Christians should be directed, 
first, towards securing the abdication of both popes in favor of a 
single candidate; secondly, towards devising some other settle- 
ment through arbitration between the two; or, as a last resort, 
towards the calling of a general council with jurisdiction over 
the whole matter — a procedure that would virtually accept the 
radical theory advanced by Marsiglio of Padua.^ 

When Clement died in 1394, however, his cardinals were 
unwilling to permit a prolonged vacancy and elected a man 
pledged to abdicate whenever the occasion should arise— a 
Spanish prelate who took the name of Benedict Xlll, Then 

^Seft sibave, p 509. 
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ensued several years of diplomatic effort, in the course of which 
the university, the king of France, and various other princes 
vainly sought to obtain a joint abdication on the part of the 
popes. Benedict, especially, refused all co-operation. Ignoring 
his solemn promise, he displayed such obstinacy that he soon 
antagonized most of his partisans and inspired the archbishop 
of Reims to remark that Spain had always been famous for its 
mulesi Coming to share the same conviction, the French govern- 
ment decided to use force as a supplement to moral suasion. In 
1398, accordingly, it induced an ecclesiastical assembly to vote 
"subtraction of obedience” from the pope. This was a revolu- 
tionary act that could be justified only by arguing that the clergy 
of a particular state constituted an autonomous unit, a national 
church which could grant or withhold allegiance at pleasure. In 
other words, tlie so-called Gallican Liberties — ^a concept that was 
to gain increasing prominence during later centuries — owed 
their first definition to the collapse of the papal autlrority in 
France. 

Whatever its importance as a legal precedent, the French act 
of 1398 soon lost all efficacy with the outbreak of civil war 
between the Arraagnacs and the Burgundians. Benedict, encour- 
aged by the paralysis of the monarchy, stubbornly maintained 
his position. Then in 1406 fresh hope arose. A renewed vacancy 
at Rome resulted in the dection of Gregory XII on condition 
that he would try to end the schism by holding a personal inter- 
view with his rival. Indeed, both popes actually started out and, 
under enormous pressure, were finally brought within sight of 
each other at Lucca. But while one was on land the other was 
on the sea, and neither could be persuaded to forsake his ele- 
ment! Disgusted by this farcical performance, a majority of the 
cardinals from the two camps made common cause and, defying 
papal commands, summoned a general council to meet at Pisa 
in the following year, 1409. Although it lacked hearty approval 
in various countries, the Council of Pisa immediately adopted 
drastic measures. Benedict and Gregory, after their refusal to 
appear for trial, were deposed from office. Finally, as the result 
of an election held by all the rebel cardinals, the Neopolitan 
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John XXIII was installed. And since John was unable to oust 
either Gregory or Benedict, there were now three popes instead 
of two. The very fact that the situation was thus made worse, 
however, united all western Christendom in support of a new 
and greater council, which was summoned to Constance by 
John XXIII in co-operation with Sigismund, king of Germany,® 

Even before the Great Schism dissatisfaction with the organ- rowteenth- 
ized church had steadily increased and had shown itself in many 

' ' inystics 

rvays. The Avignon popes, having become embroiled with the 
more radical Franciscans, naturally turned the machinery of 
the Inquisition against them as well as other dissenters. But the 
growing disorder of the age prevented the enforcement of 
decisive measures. As a result, the dissenters continued to win 
strength, and some of their leaders, in the face of inefiEectual 
threats, became out-and-out heretics. A great number of the 
dissatisfied, on the other hand, refused to break with the tra- 
ditional system and sought consolation in various forms of mys- 
tic faith. There were, for instance, many such persons associated 
with the Spiritual Franciscans, either as actual friars or as lay 
brothers {fledged to an especially austere life. In the early four- 
teenth century two German Dominicans, Eckehart and Tauler, 
had an important influence as preachers of contemplative piety, 
and so helped to found the religious association of laymen called 
the Friends of God. Somewhat similar were the Brothers of the 
Common Life, established in the Netherlands by Gerard Groote. 

The New Devotion to which they were committed is eloquently 
revealed by the well-known Imitation of Christ, traditionally 
ascribed to Tliomas h Kempis. The list of other mystics who 
gained fame by preaching or writing could be extended indefi- 
nitely. But tlie greatest of them was unquestionably St. 

Catherine of Siena, a simple Italian girl tvhose ecstatic visions 
led her to play an active part in the contempxjrary agitation for 
reform. 

In England, where the French sympathies of the Avignon Anftpapat 
popes were hotly resented, the anti-papal movement gained 
rapid headway towards the middle of the fourteenth century. 

"See below, p. 546, 
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With the cordial support of the royal government, parliament 
forbade papal appointment to ecclesiastical office in England 
by the Statute of Provisors,® restricted the carrying of appeals to 
the papal court by the Statute of Prtemunire, and finally denied 
all papal lordship over the realm on the ground that King John’s 
homage to Innocent III had been illegal. Besides, an increasing 
number of politicians, authors, and preachers joined in 
denouncing the other abuses then being fostered by the papacy, 
especially the indiscriminate sale of indulgences. The latter, it 
may be remarked, was based on good canonical authority. The 
church had long taught tliat a particularly holy act might be 
rewarded by a remission of penance, or of equivalent pains in 
purgatory.^ In the case of a crusader such remission was com- 
plete, in that of a less meritorious person only partial. If, for 
example, any one contributed towards the expense of a crusade 
or the raising of a sacred monument, the extent of his 
indulgence would vary according to the amount of his contri- 
bution. Through an easy transition the later popes thus came 
to raise funds for all sorts of projects by authorizing a special 
issue of indulgences. The recipient was never supposed to buy 
forgiveness of sin, whether past or future; but all too often the 
papal agents were unscrupulous enough to misrepresent their 
wares in order to augment tiieir commissions. 

It was therefore no wonder that powerful men at the court 
of Edward III welcomed the learned essays of one John 
Wycliffe. Almost notiring is known of his early life. By 1360 he 
was a well-known master at Oxford and, as an ordained priest, 
was helping to maintain himself at the university by holding a 
parish in the country. Since he had previously been a student at 
Oxford, he must have come under the influence of such famous 
men as William of Ockham and Marsiglio of Padua.® At any 
rate, when Wycliffe himself came to publish books, they devel- 
oped arguments that had long been familiar in the controversial 
writings of the Franciscans and others — as that the rightful 
authority of a ruler, lay or clerical, is in direct proportion to the 

*8*9 9bove, p. 479. 
above, p. sgO. 

■^See above, pp. $08-09. 
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reciprocal service that he performs for his subjects; and that, 
at least in some cases, a state may be justified in confiscating 
ecclesiastical property. Wycliffe’s favor at court stood him in 
good stead when Pope Gregory XI condemned as erroneous 
eighteen of his opinions, affiiming that they were reminiscent 
of those expressed by Marsiglio “of damned memory.” For a 
time Wycliffe even kept his position at the university. Then, as 
he became a confessed rebel against ecclesiastical authority, 
he lost the support of the conservative elements at Oxford and 
retired to his parish of Lutterworth, where he died in 1384. 
Although his books had been condemned, he had been immune 
from personal molestation. 

Until his later years Wycliffe remained essentially a scholar. 

His more important rvorks were all in Latin; and since they are 
filled with the fine-dratvn distinctions of the schoolmen, it is 
often hard to determine his exact position. Some points, how- 
ever, are certain, Wycliffe repudiated the papal headship as a 
corruption of the primitive church. Without excluding all 
miraculous quality from the celebration of the mass, he denied 
transubstantiation as it had been defined since the days of Inno- 
cent III. And after his writings had been formally declared 
heretical, he naturally tended to press his argument to increas- 
ingly radical conclusions. Like the Waldensians, he came to 
emphasize the saving power of Christ rather than priestly medi- 
ation, and to prefer the authority of Holy Scripture to that of 
the organized church. Through force of circumstance he at the 
same time shifted his appeal from men in power to the ordinary 
inhabitants of town and country, preaching in the vernacular, 
supervising an English translation of the Bible, and inspiring 
his disciples to adopt a life of poverty among the people for the 
sake of reform agitation. 

WycHfEe’s followers, who came to be known as Lollards, The 
rapidly multiplied during the troubled years that closed the 
fourteenth century. That their attack upon various evUs in 
the existing church was justified is proved by many contem- 
porary wfitings. Wycliffe, as we shall see, was by no means alone 
in his denunciation of luxurious prelates, degenerate monks, 
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hypocritical friars, dishonest peddlers of indulgences, and the 
like. Although he personally never turned his doctrines to 
justify political insurrection, some of his popular preachers may 
have done so. There were, we know, rebellious priests who 
encouraged the Great Revolt of 1381. In any case the Lollards 
hardly suffered from governmental interference until the open- 
ing of the fifteenth century. Then the Lancastrian Henry IV, 
anxious to obtain ecclesiastical recognition of his title to the 
throne, gave warm support to the orthodox cause. The punish- 
ment of heretics by burning, hitherto unknown in England, was 
now established by act of parliament; and after a rising of the 
Lollard gentry had been suppressed, the law was rigorously 
enforced against the remnants of the sect. Within another gen- 
eration, at least the public avowal of Wycliffite doctrines bad 
disappeared. 

Meanwhile these doctrines had become widely prevalent in 
Bohemia — a strange development that can only be explained 
by reviewing the history of Germany in the fourteenth century. 
Except as an honorary decoration, the German kingship was 
now chiefly valuable because it enabled the holder to enrich 
himself and his family by means of forfeited or escheated fiefs. 
It was in this way, as we have seen, tlrat the Habsburgs first 
gained prominence. It was in the same way that Henry of 
Luxemburg, elected in 1308 on account of his poverty, advanced 
the fortunes of his house; for he was lucky enough to place his 
son on the thione of Bohemia, which had recently become 
vacant through the failure of the old royal line.® Having thus 
established a new dynasty at Prague, Henry spent his remaining 
years in a foolish expedition to Italy, There, like so many of his 
predecessois, he secured the imperial crown, quarreled with the 
pope, fought useless battles, and died of malaria. He was suc- 
ceeded, after a civil war, by Louis of Bavaria, who has already 
been mentioned as the patron of Ockham and Marsiglio. Louis 
also did very well by his house, that of Wittelsbach, which now 
acquired a series of fine inheritances, including the duchy of 
COTinthia, the margravate of Brandenburg, and the county of 

>Soe ftlwve, pp, 41 j, 485, 
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Holland. His unabashed greed, however, invited a rising of the 
princes, who in 1346 gave the crown to Charles of Bohemia, 
grandson of Henry VII (see Table VIII). 

The reign of Charles IV in Germany was memorable, not only Charles rv 
for his breaking of the Wittelsbach power, but also for his pro- 
mulgation of the so-called Golden Bull of 1356, which confirmed 
and regulated the traditional procedure used in royal elections. 

It recognized seven electors: the archbishops of Mainz, Trier, 
and Cologne, together with the king of Bohemia, the count 
palatine of the Rhine, the duke of Saxony, and the margrave of 
Brandenberg. The electors were to assemble within a month 
after a king’s death and, il at the end of thirty days they had 
failed to reach a decision, they were to be put on a diet of bread 
and water until they did so. By other articles, which guaranteed 
the vested interests of tire great princes, Charles assured the 
persistence of the monarchy. Under his plan, it is worth noting, 
the papacy lost all opportunity of reviewing the action of the 
electors, and future kings were encouraged to assume the 
imperial title without coronation at Rome. The popes of course 
protested; but since the emperor no longer asserted any control 
over Italy, they had no valid cause of complaint. 

In Bohemia, meanwhile, Charles had given the Czeclis an John 
excellent government, based on a wise reform of their ancient 
institutions, and had there founded the illustrious university of 
Prague. Dying in 1378, he was succeeded on the thrones of 
Germany and Bohemia by his eldest son Wenceslas (Wenzel). 

National resentment against German encroachment in Bohe- 
mia had only been allayed by the statesmanlike Charles IV, 

Now, as Wenceslas became known as a boor and a drunkard, it 
flared up again. The fact that so many high positions in church 
and state were held by Germans tvas bitterly denounced by the 
Czechs, who therefore, as a matter of patriotism, supported any 
movement directed against tlie domination of their country by 
foreigners. The university of Prague, from which a large number 
of German masters were forced to emigrate, naturally became a 
center of the nationalist organization. And among its leaders at 
the opening of the fifteenth century was John Hus, a young 
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theologian attached as preacher to one of the local chapels. 
Already convinced that the church was suffering from many 
evils, he now became acquainted with the ^vritings of Wycliffe. 
Since the marriage of Richard II to a daughter of Charles IV 
various Bohemians had studied at Oxford, including Jerome of 
Prague who brought back with him certain of the famous 
Englishman’s later works. Hus, while hesitating over Wycliffe’s 
extreme conclusions on points of doctrine, accepted the Lollard 
reform in general and ardently devoted his energy to its further- 
ance. His views, taken up by a host of volunteers, quickly spread 
throughout die countryside, where the agitation grew more and 
more violent. 

This was the situation in 1414. Wenceslas, deposed in Ger- 
many, had been succeeded by his younger brother Sigismund 
who, thanks to a man rage alliance, had already acquired the 
crown of Hungary. Bohemia, still ruled by the unpopular 
Wenceslas, had been thrown into turmoil by the preaching of 
Hus and his followers. Sigismund, as a supporter of Pope 
John XXIII, joined the latter in summoning the Council of 
Constance. What, confronted by so many other grave problems, 
would it do to restore religious peace in Bohemia? 

2. THE COUNCILS OF CONSTANCE AND BASEL 

Having met in the autumn of 1414, tlie new council at Con- 
stance did not formally organize until January of the next year. 
Normally in such assemblies only prelates had been permitted 
to vote. Now, on the proposal of the Parisian spokesmen, it was 
agreed to extend the privilege to all doctors of theology or of 
canon law, and furthermore to divide the council into four 
nations; Italian, French, German, and English.'^ The former 
measure assured the dominance of the reforming party; the lat- 
ter prevented the exercise of undue influence by the Italian 
clergy, for they could be outvoted by the other nations. Chief 
among the persons displeased by this action was John XXHI, 
who had summoned the council in the expectation that it would 
support him against Gregory XII and Benedict XIII. On the 

on the arrival ol the Spanlab. the^ were recognized as a filth natfon. 
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contrary, since neither Sigismund nor the French leaders cared 
to take so unpopular a stand, he was treated as merely one of 
three rivals. In March, 1415, John therefore denounced the 
whole proceeding and left the city. His flight, instead of para- 
lyzing the council, lacilitated its program. Declaring its 
sovereign authority under the direct inspiratioir of God, it 
annulled all decrees that John might issue and menaced him 
with deposition if he did not at once submit. In May the threat 
was carried out and John, by that time a prisoner in tire hands 
of Sigismund, formally accepted the judgment. Next Gregory, to 
avoid a less dignified fate, wisely decided to resign. There 
remained only the stubborn Benedict. Up to this point he had 
enjoyed the allegiance of Castile and Aragon, but before the 
end of the year tliey had deserted him. Still the aged Spaniard 
refused to abdicate; so, while he shut himself up in a castle and 
launched anathemas against a hostile world, he was condemned 
afresh and thenceforth ignored. 

In the meantime the council had taken up the case of John 
Hus, who had come to Constance under Sigismund’s letters of 
safe conduct. There he found few sympathizers. Even the 
extreme cliampions of conciliar supremacy had no desire to 
break the doctrinal traditions of the mediaeval church: indeed, 
the very fact that they opposed the papal absolutism made them 
the more anxious to prove their orthodoxy in matters of faith. 
While a preliminary investigation was being held, Hus was 
seized and imprisoned. Sigismund protested, but was assured 
that a promise made to a heretic had no validity. In May, 1415, 
the council affirmed the earlier condemnation of Wycliffe by 
the English clergy, commanding his books to be burned and his 
bones to be cast out of consecrated soil, In June Hus was 
arraigned for trial. Although he insisted that he had not denied 
transubstantiation, he freely admitted that in many respects he 
believed Wycliffe to have been right. For saying drat a king liv- 
ing in mortal sin was no king in God’s sight, he was abandoned 
to his late by Sigismund. The council thereupon drew up a list 
of thirty-nine articles taken from his writings and asked him to 
abjure them. With absolute bravery Hus refused until they 
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could be proved contrary to Holy Scripiure. Accordingly, he was 
adjudged an incorrigible heretic, handed over to the civil 
authorities, and burned (July 6, 1415). Jerome o£ Prague fol- 
lowed him to the stake in the next year. 

While demonstrating thorough conservatism as to Christian 
doctrine, the majority of the council continued to demand ex- 
tensive reform in the sphere of ecclesiastical government. As to 
what should be done, however, there was no unanimity. The 
bishops, of course, wanted no reform of the episcopal system, 
and as soon as they proposed changes in the papal administra- 
tion they encountered the bitter hostility of the cardinals. Even 
the question of future assemblies quickly became controversial. 
Should a general council have permanent functions in con- 
nection with routine matters, or should the exercise of its 
powers be restricted to emergencies? And in such emergencies 
precisely what might it do? The year 1416 saw little accomplish- 
ment at Constance, for the ecclesiastical disputes were aggra- 
vated by political dissension among the nations — especially the 
civil war in France and the English invasion of Normandy. So 
the church still remained without a recognized head. 

The autumn of 1417 brought a crisis. One party had 
demanded the immediate election of a pope; another liad 
insisted on the adoption of reforms as a necessary preliminary 
to such action. But everybody was tiring of the long delay and 
in October a compromise was effected: the articles already 
agreed to by the nations should be enacted as a basis for subse- 
quent legislation and the election held at once. Six decrees were 
accordingly promulgated, the more important' of which con- 
cerned the holding of general councils in the future. The first 
of these councils should be called in five years, the second seven 
years later, and thenceforth one every ten years, except that in 
case of schism a council should meet even without being sum- 
moned. The sixth decree enumerated eighteen points with 
regard, to which the newly elected pope should establish reforms 
in consultation with the present council. All eighteen had to do 
with papal rights and practices: such as the pope’s taxes and 
other revenues, his powers of appointment, appeals to his court, 
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his granting of dispensations and indulgences, the constitution 
of his cardinal college, and the offenses for which he might be 
tried before a general council. 

In the following month, after considerable dispute over pro- Election ol 
cedure, twenty-three cardinals met with thirty deputies of the ^ 

five nations and by unanimous vote elected a pope. Their choice 
fell on one of Gregory XII’s cardinals, a member of the great 
Colonna family, who took the name of Martin V. In personal 
character he was above reproach and his political skill was 
attested by the fact that he had made no violent enemies during 
the troubled years preceding. Being now the head of a reunited 
church, he inevitably took advantage of the council’s growing 
fatigue to reassert the papal authority. One or two measures of 
no far-reaching consequence were proposed by him to the en- 
tire assembly and there adopted. Ac the same time, however, he 
began discussion with the separate nations, which eventually 
agreed to a series of minor concessions as in part satisfying their 
demands. Accordingly, in April, 1418, the pope was able to pro- 
nounce the dissolution of the council on the ground that there 
was no longer any need of it. Whether, if it had continued to sit 
for another year, anything further would have been accom- 
plished may well be doubted. At any rate, the program of 
thorough reform diat had occasioned so much talk seemed now 
to be forgotten, and people as of old turned for leadership to 
the all-powerful papacy. 

Meanwhile the council's Bohemian policy had also proved an The Hns- 
utter failure. In the eyes of the Czechs John Hus was a national 
hero who had been grossly betrayed by Sigismund. Thus, when 
the latter laid claim to tlie throne of Bohemia on the death of 
Wenceslas in 1419, the whole country burst into revolt. Though 
united in the patriotic cause, the Hussites were sharply divided 
on the matter of religion. The moderates, or Calixtines, 
demanded four reforms: full liberty of preaching the Gospel, 
communion in both kinds®, restoration of the apostolic life by 

‘In the Roman mass the communicant received only the consecrated bread, 
not the wine. Those who demanded communion in both kinds were called 
Calixtines because they wished to receive also the cup (chalice, caiiNj. 
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abolishing the temporal power of the church, and strict enforce- 
ment of the canons against mortal sin. This group included 
practically all the masteis in the university of Prague, together 
with the majority of the upper bourgeoisie and the landed aris- 
tocracy. Among the lower classes of town and country, on the 
other hand, it was the more radical doctrines of Wycliffe that 
had secured a firm hold through the missionary efforts of popular 
preachers. Merging imperceptibly into older congregations of 
Waldensians, they rejected all beliefs and practices for which 
they found no direct justification in Scripture: especially ador- 
ation of the saints, monasticism, purgatory, indulgences, and the 
sacraments aside from baptism and the eucharist. Under such a 
regime the necessity of an ordained clergy tended to disappear; 
the priest became primarily a minister of the Gospel, leading a 
simple life in the midst of his flock and setting them an example 
of the strict morality which we know as Puritanical, 

As was soon to be demonstrated, there was wide disagreement 
among the more radical Hussites, but the strongest of their 
associations was that of the Taborites, so called after a central 
village which they had renamed from the Bible. Although feel- 
ing was very bitter between them and the Calixtines, the two 
factions for the moment had no chance to fight each other. In 
1420 Martin V proclaimed a crusade against the Bohemian 
heretics and the consequence was the enthusiastic union of the 
Czechs in national defense. The Catholic army was a nonde- 
sciijit aggregation of feudal levies and volunteers, directed by 
papal legates while Sigismund remained occupied with a Turk- 
ish war.® On their side the Czechs had solid popular support and 
a thorough knowledge of the country. Besides, in John Zizka, a 
lesser noble associated with the Taborite organization, they 
found a general of outstanding genuis. He perfected a tactical 
system that ranks among the most effective of the Middle Ages. 
Heavy wagons mounted with cannon were turned into mov- 
able bulwarks behind which he stationed his crudely armed 
infantry. Thanks to his skillful use of such primitive tanks and 

♦See below, p. gsB. 

^Sec below, pp. 6«.S-9a. 
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to the spirit ol his troops, he was able to defeat three successive 
crusades (1430-22). Then followed a devastating civil war, in the 
course of which Zizka died. Yet the Czechs repulsed a fourth 
invading host in 1427; and despite tlie return of Sigismund and 
an attempted reform of the German army, a fifth expedition in 
1431 met the same disastrous fate. 

This series of events, a discredit to empire and papacy alike, 
produced a fresh crisis in the church. Following the decision 
made at Constance, Martin V had reluctantly summoned a 
general council at Pavia in 1423; but the few ecclesiastics who 
attended did little more than select Basel as the meeting-place 
of tiie next council. By 1431 conditions were very different. 
Martin, having authorized the council of that year, died before 
the delegates had actually assembled. His successor, Eugenius 
IV, appeared to have no inteiest except local politics, while 
all Christendom was alarmed by the Hussite triumph and its 
possible inspiration of outbreaks in other countries. The con- 
sequence was a great influx of clergy into Basel — especially of 
men determined on bold measures for the sake of rehabilitating 
the church. The new council, instead of dividing into nations, 
adopted a sort of committee system for preliminary discussion 
of measures. Then, on the recommendation of leaders just 
returned from the Bohemian war, it invited the moderate 
Hussites to send a deputation for the purpose of arranging 
an amicable settlement. The scandalized Eugenius thereupon 
pronounced the dissolution of the assembly, only to elicit the 
reply that no general council could be dissolved without its 
own consent. Eventually, after the pope had been driven from 
Rome by a coalition of his enemies, he again recognized the 
council, which proceeded to sign a compact with the Calixtines. 
Although on three of their four articles the compromise was 
so vague as to be meaningless, communion in both kinds was 
specifically allowed and the moral victory clearly lay with the 
Czechs. In 1434 the Taborites, who had naturally refused to 
accept the agreement, were crushed by the strengthened forces 
of the moderates. Two years later the Bohemian peace was 
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formally ratified and Sigismund, having sworn to support it, 
was at last admitted to Prague. 

During this affair Pope Eugenius had played an inglorious 
part. He had been compelled to reverse his position regarding 
the Hussites and to recognize the acts of an assembly which he 
had thought to dissolve. Whatever the saving theories that might 
be devised by the legal-minded, the actual sovereign of the 
church had proved to be not the pope but the council. It was 
logical, therefore, that the latter should now take up the project 
of general reform where it had been dropped at Constance. In 
rapid succession decrees were promulgated to abolish annates, 
to restrict papal appointments, to reconstitute the cardinal col- 
lege, and to define the pledges that should be demanded of 
future popes. Yet, in proportion as the more radical element 
gained control of the assembly, the more conservative swung 
over to the papal side — a tendency that was inevitably favored 
by the pacification of Bohemia. Eugenius, once more the master 
of Rome, simply awaited a favorable opportunity to renew his 
defiance of the opposition. By 1458 matters had come to an open 
breach. The pope refused a summons to defend his conduct at 
Basel and called a rival council at Florence, where negotiations 
with the Byzantine emperor led in the next year to an apparent 
reunion of the Greek and Latin churches. 

This triumph of the pope’s diplomacy was short-lived, for the 
treaty failed of ratification at Constantinople. Nevertheless, the 
trend of events continued to favor the papal cause. In 1439 
fathers at Basel made the fatal mistake of setting up an anti- 
pope. A fresh schism was the last thing Europe desired and 
thenceforth the credit of the council steadily declined. The 
moderates had already deserted; though a dwindling shadow 
of the original body lasted on for another ten years, the coun- 
ciliar movement had come to a miserable end. None of the 
temporal princes took any interest in the anti-pope. Eugenius, 
by playing off one European power against another, was able 
to secure the general recognition of his authority in preference 

papal tax devdoped in the fourteenth centut 7 . The netriy elected prel- 
ate bad to pay to Rome the fint year's income ol his o0ice. 
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to that o£ the discredited council. Finally, in 1449, what was 
left of the latter formally dissolved itself, while its prot^gd 
resigned all claim to the papal dignity. Nicholas V, the successor 
of Eugenius IV, was thus led to celebrate the restoration of 
ecclesiastical peace by a great jubilee at Rome in 1450. Yet one 
who even glanced at the situation in the contemporary world 
could have seen much fot wliich Christendom had no reason to 
rejoice. 

3. EASTERN EUROPE AND THE NEW MOSLEM OFFENSIVE 

While the attention of most western Christians had been The re- 
centered on the schism and the efforts of the councils to heal it, 
eastern Europe had witnessed two important developments, the 
results of which are still clearly perceptible. One was a great 
anti-German campaign launched by a reinvigorated Poland; the 
other was the victorious advance of the Ottoman Turks in the 
Balkan peninsula. The conquest of the southern Baltic coast by 
the Teutonic Knights in the thirteenth century has been 
described in an earlier chapter.^ Once that conquest was com- 
pleted, material prosperity brought the usual relaxation of 
primitive discipline and the order rapidly decayed. During the 
same time Poland enjoyed a noteworthy revival of strength. A 
series of able kings restored the unity of the kingdom, gave it an 
improved constitution, and extended its frontiers to include 
Galicia on the south. Then, in 1386, the Poles won a great 
diplomatic victory by marrying the heiress of their crown to 
Jagiello of Lithuania, thereafter known as Ladislas II of Poland. 

Since Jagiello’s father had recently taken the Ukraine from the 
Tartars, the incorpoiation of Lithuania brought the Polish 
kingdom to the shore ol the Black Sea. It was even more 
important that the Lithuanians followed the example of their 
ruler in accepting Christianity; for the Poles, without prejudice 
to holy church, could now join forces with a people who had 
long been waging a bitter war against the Teutonic Knights. 

The climax in the renewed struggle came with Jagiello’s great 
victory at Tannenberg in 1410. Although the intervention of 

See above, pp. 485-87. 
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Other powers limited the immediate acquisitions o£ the Poles, 
the Prussian order had suffered a fatal blow. The Peace of 
Thom, dictated by Jagiello’s grandson in 1466, awarded West 
Prussia to Poland in full sovereignty, while the Teutonic 
Knights were to hold East Prussia merely as a fief of the Polish 
crown. (See Map XVIII). 

In the Balkans, meanwhile, the Byzantine Empire was enter- 
ing upon the last dismal stage of its long history. Although a 
Greek emperor legained the thione at Constantinople in i?6t, 
he could not restore die empire even as it had been in the 
twelfth century. The control of the ^Egean, with its islands and 
the coasts of the Peloponnesus, was kept by Venice; much of 
Greece remained in the hands of French barons; and the 
emperor’s possession of his other European provinces was dis- 
puted by the revived kingdoms of Bulgaria and Serbia (see Map 
XIX). First one and then the other of these states, under rulers 
who had assumed the imperial title of tsar, threatened to reduce 
the whole peninsula and to take the city of Constantinople. But 
each eventually fell back exhausted. Nor could any more Chris- 
tian co-operation be expected from the Italians, Hungarians, 
and Poles than from the Bulgars, Serbs, and Byzantines, It had 
been proved by sad experience that the Latins were quite as 
willing to fight one another as to fight schismatic Greeks. Like 
the project of reuniting the eastern and western empires, Inno- 
cent Ill’s dream of healing the breach between tlie two churches 
had long since faded when the Balkan scene was invaded by 
the Ottoman Turks. 

The tremendous drive of the Mongols in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, though checked before Jerusalem by the Mamelukes of 
Egypt,*® destroyed the caliphate of Bagdad, together with the 
last remnants of the Seljuk sultanate. One of the immediate 
results was a westward migration of nomads from the interior 
of Asia especially into the borderlands of Christendom, where 
opportunities for loot and conquest were most promising, 

^prigmaUv the slaves who constituted the palace guard of the aultan, the 
Mhoidultes h^iae the nileis of Egypt dunng the crusade of St. Loula and so 
remauted until the time of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
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Among such invaders of Anatolia was a band of Turkish Mos- 
lems who, under a chief named Osman (d. 1326), established 
themselves to the northwest of Dorylaeum (see Map XIX). This 
was the beginning of tlie famous dynasty called Osmanli or 
Ottoman. Orkhan, son of Osman, was even more successful. 

By the capture of Nicasa and Nicomedia his Turks came to 
dominate the southern shore of the Propontus, and so were able 
to force the Byzantine emperor to abandon his last Asiatic 
province. Oikhan then assumed the title of sultan and, as 
befitted his enhanced dignity, proceeded to make his conquests 
into a territorial monarchy. For lack of contemporary sources, 
the details of his administrative system remain doubtful, but 
the excellence of his work is amply attested by its results. To 
him, in particular, would seem to be due the extremely efficient 
Turkish army, which was soon to win a series of astonishing 
victories in Europe. 

Meanwhile, through employment as imperial mercenaries, Murad i 
the Turks had become very familiar with the situation in the 
Balkans and so had been encouraged to send raiding expeditions 
across tlie strait at Gallipoli. Finally Murad, Orkhan’s successor, 
launched a major European offensive. Taking Adrianople in 
1361, he adopted it for his capital and thence delivered a series 
of terrific blows against the disunited forces of the Christians. 

The subjection of the Bulgarians brought the sultan’s power to 
the Danube and the Black Sea. The ovenvhelming defeat of the 
southern Serbs resulted in his conquest of all Macedonia. And 
when the Slavs of the northern Balkans finally decided to 
renounce their jealousies for the sake of a counter-offensive, 
they suffered the same fate. The little that remained of the 
Serbian kingdom was now reduced to the position of a tributary 
state; and the Byzantine Empire, virtually contained within the 
walls of the capital, was hardly more than that. Wholly isolated 
by the Turkish encirclement, Constantinople was clearly 
doomed, Yet, owing to a number of accidents, the fatal day was 
long postponed. « 

Up to this point the rulers of western Christendom, though BayazM i 
alarmed by Murad's triumphant advance, had done nothing to 
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check it. Indeed, with conditions as they were in the second 
half of the fourteenth century, what effective action could be 
expected either from the rival popes or from the rival princes 
who upheld them? It was only after Sigismund of Hungary, the 
later emperor, had taken up arms in support of the Serbs and 
gained certain local successes that one of the Roman popes saw 
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fit to proclaim a crusade against the Turks. As a consequence, 
Sigismund in iggfi took a miscellaneous force of volunteers 
down the Danube and prepared to invade Bulgaria. But his 
brave effort led only to crushing defeat at the hands of Murad’s 
successor, Bayazid I. The latter, having reasserted his dominance 
of the Balkans, then turned to the reduction of various local 
emirates in Asia Minor. Finally, in 140s!, Bayazid ordered the 
Byzantine emperor to surrender the city of Constantinople on 
pain of its total destruction. And he would very likely have 
carried out his threat if at that juncture he had not been com- 
pelled to meet a more formidable enemy. 
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This was Timur, also a Turk and a Mohammedan, but a Disaster 
conqueror who resembled the Mongol desp>oilers o£ the thir- 
teenth century rather than the more statesmanlike Ottoman 
sultans. Rising to power in Turkestan, Timur in the years 
following 1380 built up a vast tributary empire that reached 
from the frontiers of India to those of Syria. By 1402 nomadic 
hordes were again menacing Anatolia, and when Bayazid 
advanced to drive them out his army was routed at Angora and 
he himself was taken prisoner. Momentarily it seemed as if the 
Ottoman power, which was now further weakened by a war 
over the succession, would inevitably succumb and on all sides 
the Christians, rather naively, burst into hymns of thanksgiving. 

Timur, however, chose not to follow up his western victory and 
died in 1405 ivhile preparing for an expedition into China. 

Then, as his empire disintegrated, the Ottomans with amazing 
vigor restored their state and celebrated a fresh series of 
triumphs. The recovery, begun imder Mohammed I, was com- 
pleted under his son Murad II. Thanks to the useful recruits 
secured from the fragments of Timur’s horde, and to the 
efficiency of the Ottoman government, Murad was able not 
only to extend his dominion throughout most of Asia Minor 
but also to repel a new crusade which, like its predecessor, was 
led by the Hungarians. 

In the ensuing campaigns the Turks quickly regained all The fall 
they had lost. Before Murad's death in 145 1 they were engaged 
in reducing Bosnia and in extending tlieir raids into southern (1453) 
Greece, where no one of a dozen local princes could effectively 
withstand them. Then the long reprieve of Constantinople was 
brought to an end by the new sultan, Mohammed II. In 1453, 
after a terrific siege in which improved artillery^* had decisive 
importance, the great city surrendered to the nation that has 
since held it. The capture was of obvious value to the Ottomans, 
who thereby completed their conquest of the Byzantine Empire 
and acquired a position of commanding strength. In their pos- 
session. Constantinople once more became the capital of a state 
that joined two continents and, as such, regained its old military, 

“See below, pp. 573, 628-30, 
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naval, and commercial importance. So far as Latin Christendom 
was concerned, the event was one which intelligent men must 
have long expected. The Turks had already been masters of the 
Balkans for the better pai t of a hundred years. By taking Con- 
stantinople they destroyed little that had not been moribund 
for an even greater period. From the standpoint of Christian 
idealism, of course, the Moslem triumph was eloquent testimony 
to the degradation of the age — convincing proof tliat western 
Europe could not be led by Nicholas V as it had been by Urban 
II. The true sequel to the crusades was not the feeble Christian 
war against the Ottoman Turks but the new commercial impe- 
lialism that was soon to inspire the voyages of discovery carried 
out by Poi tuguese, Spanish, English, and French mariners. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


SOCIETY AND COMMERCE IN THE LATER 
MIDDLE AGES 


1 . THE BOURGEOISIE AND THE GROWTH OE CAPITALISM 

During the thirteenth century the bourgeois class continued 
lo grow in numbers, in wealth, and in privilege. Vtlles neuves 
appeared by the hundred, especially in the more backward 
legions Since practically all the great towns o£ Italy, France, 
Spam, and England had emerged before laoo, the more impor- 
tant of the new foundations were in the northeast of Europe. 
There, for example, we find Berlin, Dresden, Prague, Rostock, 
Stralsund, Danzig, Konigsberg, Riga, and the other trading 
communities that were soon combined in the powerful Hansa.^ 
As Wales, Scotland, and Ifeland had earlier adopted urban 
models from Norman England, so m the following period the 
Slavic and Scandinavian countries adopted theirs from Ger- 
many And comparison of municipal charters shows that on all 
sides bourgeois status remained essentially uniform, implying 
the elementary liberties sketched in a previous chapter. With 
legard to the older towns generalization is harder, for by the 
thirteenth century they had developed widely diSerent institu- 
tions. Judged according to their degree of autonomy, they fell 
into two main groups In the first were the communes of Italy, 
which henceforth acted as sovereign republics; the fiee cities 
of Germany, which held direct of the weakening empire; and 
the industrial centers of Flanders, which had come to dominate 
the whole county. In the second group were the towns subject 

‘See below, pp. 576-79 
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to the western monarchies or to German princes, which at most 
enjoyed such limited rights of self-government as those of the 
English boroughs. 

In the twelfth century the larger town had ordinarily been 
governed by a single board of elected magistrates; in the thir- 
teenth it was more usual for such a board to be expanded into 
a number of courts and councils under the general direction 
of one principal official. The typical Italian commune thus 
came to be ruled by a podesta, frequently a foreigner installed 
by rival factions as a means of avoiding civil conflict. The chief 
municipal magistrate in German-speaking regions was com- 
monly styled burgeimeister, in French-speaking regions maire; 
and through French influence the latter title became usual also 
in the greater English boroughs. The precedent was set by 
London, which took advantage of Richard’s absence on the 
crusade to regain the self-government lost under Henry II.“ 
Thenceforth the city was administered by a mayor and a board 
of aldermen elected by the citizens in local districts called wards 
— ^the custom that was eventually imported from England to our 
own country. It should be noted, however, that many boroughs 
continued to prosper without a mayor or an equivalent officer 
and that, no matter what the precise nature of the constitution, 
local affairs weie normally controlled by the wealthier citizens. 
Even before it came to be officially recognized, oligarchy was 
the rule rather than the exception. 

Earlier the more substantial men of a town had often been 
united in a gild merchant; but that had now been generally 
superseded by a series of craft gilds, each of which included 
persons engaged in only one trade. The essence of such a gild’s 
power was its control of a particular industry, the official monop- 
oly that enabled it to exclude outside competition and to pre- 
scribe elaborate rules governing production. According to the 
universal practice, a boy entering Upon a trade first had to serve 
as apprentice for a niunber of years, during which he received 
at most his board and lodging. Having learned the craft, he 
became a journeyman, a man working by the day (joumee), 

*See above, p. 4x0. 
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and so he remained until he was able to start in business for 
himself. To be ranked as a master, he commonly had to produce 
a masterpiece, a sample of his work that met the standards of 
the gild. Naturally, too, the master would have to accumulate 
a certain amount of capital before he could set up an establish- 
ment of his own; but his outlay would not be great, and to our 
eyes his business would remain very small. In any craft that 
catered solely to the local inhabitants, the number of the latter 
would determine the number of masters who could make a good 
living. The gild system, by its intensely conseivative regulations, 
discouraged individual enterprise for the sake of unorthodox 
gain; so the master could hardly expect to rise above the ordi- 
nary standard of bourgeois comfort. Men in one craft usually 
owned or rented little shops along a single street. There each 
of them not only produced his wares but also sold them at retail. 
And there, in the upper stories that projected over the street, 
he lived with his family. 

What we generally recognize as capitalism is not. therefore, 
to be found in the business of the ordinary craft gild. Never- 
theless, capitalism did develop in the Middle Ages, and on a 
relatively large scale. The origin of the capital itself is no great 
mystery. Men seem to have acquired it then precisely as they 
do now — through savings or earnings of one sort or another. 
Having acquired it, the more venturesome would seek invest- 
ment by which to increase their wealth. One good opportunity 
was already provided by urban real estate; for the physical 
expansion of mediaeval towns rapidly converted arable and 
waste into building lots that could be leased to individual 
tradesmen at a handsome figure. The establishment of a villc 
neuve was often made possible by shrewd merchants who fur- 
nished the necessary capital and recouped tlremselves by secur- 
ing title to the best land about the market place. The founda- 
tion of many a bourgeois fortune was thus laid in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. But it is ridiculous to assert, as has 
been done by a certain school of historians, that the sole origin 
of capital in the Middle Ages was the unearned increment of 
land. Although most business was then organized on a small 
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scale, numerous merchants were able to make a profit over and 
above what they needed to live on. Profits of this kind, as well 
as accumulated rents, could be advantageously invested in a 
number of new-grown enterprises. 

In all such matters the men of noithwestem Europe looked 
for instruction to the Italians; and among tliem the original 
experts were tlie Venetians, who had undoubtedly benefited 
from their early association with the Byzantine Empire. 
Through the Norman kingdom of Sicily and the Latin states 
of the crusaders, Italians had also learned much from the 
Arabs.* Whatever the exact origin of the practices, the following 
had become well known by the thirteenth century. For the 
building of ships and the financing of voyages beyond the sea 
wealthy men often formed companies. Therein every member, 
by contributing a share of the cost, became entitled to a share of 
the profit. And the risk was minimized by a system of marine 
insurance quite like tliat which is still in common use. Similar 
arrangements, of course, could be applied to other commercial 
ventures; the transportation of goods by land, the wholesaling 
of food and raw materials, manufacturing, and the like. Since 
Italy had become the foremost distributing center for articles 
imported from the east, it was natural that before long Italians 
would try to produce certain of the articles tliemselves. Frederick 
II, as we have seen, was keenly interested in projects of this 
sort; but the greater success was eventually won by the cities to 
the north, especially Florence. Before the end of the thirteenth 
century Italian artisans had already developed flourishing indus- 
tries for the production of glass, silk and linen fabrics, armor, 
jewelry, and othei luxurious wares. The only northern region 
to witness a comparable development was Flanders, where the 
larger towns had become world-famous, not only for their use- 
fulness in the transshipment of imports, but also for their 
manufacture and exportation of woolen cloth. 

Activities like these presuppose a ready supply of sound 
money. During the Carolingian period no coin had been minted 
in western Europe except the silver penny (denarius); so the 
*S« above, pp. sai-a8. 
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shilling, the mark, and the pound had been units of weighed 
money, and the only gold pieces in circulation had been of 
Arabic or Byzantine origin.^ And as princes had constantly 
debased the silver coinage in order to pay their debts more 
cheaply, it had gradually been turned into bronze. Just before 
the end of the twelfth century, accordingly, Venice led the way 
towaids a monetary restoration by minting a penny of fine silver 
worth twelve of the old ones. This was called a big penny 
{denarius grossus), and in the next hundred years such coins — 
particularly the gros tournois''' of France and the sterling of 
England — came to have wide circulation throughout the north- 
tvest. Shortly afterwards the coining of gold was resumed by the 
emperor Frederick II and by die great Italian republics — ^as 
familiar words still bear witness, for the ducat was named after 
the ducatus of Venice and the florin after Florence. 

The subject of money is today associated with that of banking, 
and the association goes back at least to the thirteenth century. 
The Italians, naturally enough, set the example in both. The 
simplest and oldest of banking transactions was money-changing, 
for time out of mind travelers had been compelled to convert 
the currency of one region into tliat of another. Wherever trade 
was active, numbers of men came to specialize in that business, 
and from it they were quickly drawn into credit operations of 
various kinds. Suppose, for example, tliat A of Lombardy sold 
spices to B of Flanders, while C of Lombardy bought cloth from 
D of Flanders. By canceling B’s debt against C’s, the actual 
transfer of cash would be reduced to a minimum. And if agents 
of the leading importers and exporters met at regular intervals 
for a mutual balancing of accounts, the result would be what 
we know as a clearing-house. Activities of this sort became a 
normal feature of the thirteenth-century fairs— especially those 
d£ Champagne, a yearly cycle of six great assemblies for the 
wholesale distribution of goods, held in Troyes, Ptovins, and 
other nearby towns. In all such periodical centers of trade and 

Hence the name bezant that was applied to such a coin. 

■^I.e., a penny of Tours; cfj the German groschen. The derivation of the 
English sterling is doubtful; but It was not from *‘easterling," an alleged refer- 
ence to the Hansa merchants. 
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in all the more important cities the banking firms of Italy, 
indisciiminately called Lombards, came to maintain regular 
agents. Through them, as through the international organiza- 
tion of the Knights Templars, financial operations in any coun- 
try of Europe, or in almost any country ol the Mediterranean, 
might be readily carried out. A crusader, for instance, might 
buy a letter of credit which he could cash in a Syrian port; 
a pope could send funds to his legate in Dublin; a king could 
pay by draft lor crown jewels to be bought in Constantinople. 
And despite the prohibitions of ecclesiastical law, the Lombards 
did a flourishing business in money-lending. 

Money. The church, by citing various texts from the Bible, had for- 
lending bidden the taking of usury. To read certain authors, one would 

suppose that such prohibition tended to paralyze all credit 
operations in the Middle Ages. But it is an instructive fact that, 
even in the days of Innocent III, the utmost pressure of eccle- 
siastical authority could not even prevent ordinary buying and 
selling on Sunday. And in connection with the lending of money 
the church itself taught Christians how to circumvent the canon 
law. In the earlier Middle Ages, when a prince needed a loan, 
he normally applied to a wealthy prelate, who would be quite 
willing to provide the necessary gold or silver in return for a 
mortgage on good real estate. During the term of the note the 
lender enjoyed the income from the land; then, should the 
principal remain unpaid, he continued his possession indefi- 
nitely. By the thirteenth century, however, the lending business 
had been largely taken over by the great merchants. Officially, 
they never took usury; instead they collected rents, remunera- 
tion for services, or damages for alleged injury. Eventually they 
coined the word “interest" to designate the sum charged for 
a loan. The rising cost of ^vemment, together with the more 
luxurious standard of artistocratic life, progressively aided the 
cause of the bankers. As always happens, economic necessity 
made short work of an inconvenient prohibition, and the law 
was modified to fit the facts. 

Among the money-lenders of Europe there were many Jews, 
but their importance in the financial history of Europe has 
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often been exaggerated. Since the Carolingian period, when 
Jews were prominent in what little trade persisted between 
Moslem and Christian countries, the situation had ladically 
changed. The big money-lending business oi the thirteenth 
century was not in the hands of Jews, whose operations were 
generally confined to less progressive regions where banking was 
not monopolized by Christians. In such localities the Jews, as 
long as tliey remained useful to the rulers who protected them, 
enjoyed a dubious security; but they were herded into partic- 
ular quarters of the towns, forced to wear a distinctive garb, 
placed under all sorts of legal restrictions, and periodically 
stripped of their earnings. Not infrequently a combination of 
debtors would join in buying from the government a cancella- 
tion of their notes; so the unfortunate lender, in order to 
anticipate the eventual loss of his principal, had to charge an 
exorbitant rate for his loans. At best the Jews were merely toler- 
ated, and every now and then religious prejudice, fanned by 
economic jealousy, led to savage persecution. For example, the 
Jews were driven from England by Edward I, while in France 
Philip IV proscribed not only them but also the Lombard 
bankers and the Knights Templars. 

Meanwhile the major industries of the Italians and the Flem- Capital- 
ings had come to depend on an economic organization very 
different from that of the local craft. Growing in response to 
a widespread demand, these industries depended on wholesale 
exportation; and undertakings of such large scope required 
capitalistic management that, for obvious reasons, could not 
be supplied by the ordinary master of a gild. All the prominent 
industrial centers thus came to be dominated by big business- 
men, who were financiers rather than manufacturers. In Flan- 
ders, for instance, the expansion of the cloth industry was made 
possible by the great wholesalers, or clothiers as they were later 
known in England. The clothier bought the raw material, paid 
weavers to make it into cloth, and sold the finished product 
throughout the markets of the world. As a class, therefore, the 
clothiers were capitalistic employers, inevitably affiliated with 
the bankers and the landed aristocracy of the towns. Under the 
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clothiers the master craftsmen were i educed to little more than 
hired artisans, doomed to a precarious existence which their 
gilds were powerless to remedy. When, as the result of political 
disturbance, they were thrown out of work, their only recourse 
was insurrection. So, in the industrial centers of both Italy and 
Flanders, the wars of the fourteenth century were constantly 
embittered by social antagonism. 

During the previous tliree hundred years western Europe had 
enjoyed an almost uninterrupted advance of prosperity, which 
can be fairly well measured by the growth of the new urban 
centers. To our eyes, of course, mediaeval towns were not large. 
Except for Venice and one or two of its Italian rivals, no 
western city of that age could possibly have had 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. The foremost Flemish communes, like Ghent and Bruges, 
had only half as many and yet were relatively huge. Even 
London, with about 25,000, was far above the average] for the 
ordinary town would have a population of from 5,000 to 10,000. 
However insignificant these figures appear to us, they were very 
respectable when judged according to Roman standards.® By 
the thirteenth century western Europe had clearly surpassed 
whatever prosperity it had experienced in ancient times. Later, 
however, conditions tended to become stabilized. The process 
of urbanization was halted, and along with it the progress of 
the bourgeois class. As it became harder for artisans to improve 
their lot by moving to newly developed regions, their discontent 
increased. And as the devastations of war and pestilence ruined 
the European markets, such discontent was fanned into revolu- 
tionary activity. This is one of tlie major factors that must be 
taken into account when we seek to explain the popular insur- 
xections of the fourteentli century. 

g, THE DECAY OF THE MANORIAL SYSTEM AND OF FEUDALISM 

In the twelfth century, as already noted, it became increas- 
ingly common for territorial lords to attract settlers of one sort 
or another by granting them formal charters of liberty. Under 
sveh a grant the peasant, whatever his earlier status, could 

' «s<* above, p. 45, 
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become free by acquiring a legal residence in some particular 
place. The town-dwelling class or bourgeoisie, though engaged 
in commerce and allied activities, must originally have been 
recruited, to a large degree, from Uie rural population. Mean- 
while, too, a multitude of free villages had been established in 
much the same way for the purpose of bringing new land under 
cultivation. The inhabitants of these villages, generally known 
as hdteSj constituted a veiy superior class within the peasantry. 
They were exempted from all arbitrary exaction of labor, 
produce, and money'^By meeting obligations known in advance, 
they were assured of whatever profits they could earn. Like 
bourgeois! they could at any time sell their holdings, pack up 
their chattels, and move to a more favorable locality. \ There 
was, in fact, no sharp distinction between agrarian colonists and 
the lower rank of urban colonists; for most towns were small 
and even the great ones included many persons who lived by 
raising vegetables or by keeping domestic animals. 

iJ^The all-important characteristic of these settlers in town or 
village was that, whatever their precise occupation and however 
poor they might be, they were not subjected to any manorial 
organization. To that extent they were economically emanci- 
pated. By the close of the thirteenth century considerable areas 
had thus come to be entirely populated by freemen — ^notably 
the reclaimed lands along the North Sea and the recently 
colonized regions beyond the Elbe. Besides, free communities 
enjoying a variety of special privileges were thickly scattered 
all through western EuropCj^The serf who somehow got away to 
such a community, and stayed there, would quickly cease to be 
a serf, Buj: what of the old manors, the thousands of agrarian 
estates that constituted the hereditary wealth of the feudal 
aristocracy? To have any cultivators left, did the lords have to 
emancipate them en masse? There is little evidence to support 
such a conclusion. All fresh demands for labor had bear met 
by natural increase of the population — especially through the 
migration of younger children to the new centers of employ- 
ment. Despite the phenomenal growth of the bourgeois class* 
western Europe remained solidly agrarian except in a few 
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favored regions. And throughout most of the anciently settled 
land the manorial system had scarcely been changed as late as 
the fourteenth centuryj^ 

By that time, of course, an increasing number of serfs had 
been freed by individual charters of manumission, but this is 
a matter of relative unimportance. Since manorial organization 
was not invariably, or even usually, founded on personal servi- 
tude, its decay cannot be explained as the result of personal 
emancipation. The manor, for reasons set forth in an earlier 
chapter, must be regarded as an agrarian community whose 
life depended on a traditional routine of labor and a traditional 
equalization of the returns. Avhether the peasant was legally 
free or unfree, he contributed nis share of the labor and received 
his share Of the returns. Accordingly, there could be no true 
emancipation of the peasantry as a whole until the ancient 
manorial organization had been generally abandoned — and 
that would amount to an economic revolution. Such a revolution 
did take place, though its course was very gradual and its effects 
were perceptible at different times in different countries. The 
key to a fuller understanding of its nature may be found in the 
fact that serfdom disappeared first in ±ose regions where 
mercantile development was furthest advanced — ^as, for example, 
in Flanders and northern ItalyJ 
It has already been remarked that^an immediate result of 
urban growth in the twelfth century was an increased demand 
for food and raw materials, which in turn led to the rapid 
expansion of the cultivated area.jFrom the outset this expansion 
was largely dominated by capitalistic enterprise. Whether under- 
taken by the original landlord or by speculators who secured 
title from him, the reclamation of forest, swamp, and waste 
was inspired by the hope of profit* The ancient manors had 
been considered mere sources of goods to be consumed, The 
new agrarian settlements, on the other hand, were established 
in order to obtain goods to be sold. Even the individual peasants 
were engaged in a sort of business. They, as well as the lords to 
whom they paid their rents, depended on the cash markets that 
were now becoming available on all sides. And wherever facil- 
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ities were best for the sale of agricultural produce in large 
quantities, it was inevitable that rural estates of the ancient 
type would be adapted to the new environment. In other words, 
the manors of the more piogressive regions would be turned, 
essentially, into colonist villages. 

^ Under these improved economic conditions a great lord, 
instead of trying to produce everything he needed on his own 
estates, concentrated on whatever he found most profitable and 
bought the rest in the urban market. So, in the course of time, 
whole districts came to be devoted to particular kinds of pro- 
duction: for example, wheat and rye where the soil was richest, 
butter and cheese where the pasturage was best, wine where 
the finest grapes could be grown. And since it was now to the 
interest of the lord to obtain as much as he could at the lowest 
possible cost, he might decide that he would be better off with- 
out the old manorial arrangements. By substituting money 
rents for all the miscellaneous services of his peasants and hiring 
laborers with the proceeds, he not only would be relieved of 
administrative troubles but would also have his work better 
done.j|Commutation, thus carried out, necessarily implied the 
establishment of a cash economy in place of the time-honored 
co-operative agriculture The manor ceased to be an agrarian 
community and became a group of individual tenants. The 
personal relationship of peasant to lord came to have no impor- 
tance. As long as the rents were paid, the lord would not care 
who held the strips. One tenant could accumulate as many 
as he pleased; everybody was free to sell out and leave if he 
chose to do so. 

■^Fundamentally, therefore, the emancipation of the peasantry 
seems to have been brought about through the influence of 
commercial growth upon the agrarian organization of the Dark 
Age. As far as western Europe was concerned, it may be said 
to'lhave been well under way by the end of the thirteenth 
century, but not to have reached its culmination for another 
three hundred years. In both England and France the manorial 
system was still the rule during the fourteenth century. Then, 
as thpse countries recovered from the evils of the early fifteenth 
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century, it rapidly declined and all but disappeared in the six- 
teentli. Thereafter seridom was unknown to the English law, 
and no more than a memory remained in copyhold, a form 
o£ hereditary tenure in return for a fixed rent. In most of the 
French provinces a similar development took place; the Revolu- 
tion of 1789 found relatively few serfs to free and only vestiges 
of manorial custom to abrogate. To the eastward emancipation 
progressed much more slowly. Serfdom was not abolished in 
Prussia until 1807, in Russia not until fifty years later 

From die view here expressed it follows that in general the 
improvement of die peasants’ condition was hardly the result 
of their own revolutionary activity. We hear of no such activity 
during the earlier period, when society was most thoroughly 
agrarian.^Then, in the fourteenth century, there were three 
gpreat risings, for which peasants were at least in part responsible: 
the insurrection of 1333-28 in West Flanders, the Jacquerie of 
1357 in nordiem France, and die Great Revolt of 1381 in 
England. But discontented ardsans were also prominent in the 
first and third; and the second occurred after the example had 
been set by the Parisians and other townsmen. Each of the three 
was undoubtedly aggravated by local grievances — especially the 
tyranny of the Flemish aristoaacy, the collapse of the royal 
authority after the battle of Poitiers, and the corruption of the 
government during the minority of Ricliard II. More funda- 
mental were a variety of economic ills that now tended to 
become chronic. By the opening of the fourteenth century the 
material progress of the previous three hundred years had 
begun to slacken. As old towns ceased to grow and fewer villes 
neuves were established, the demand for commodities fell off. 
It became increasingly difficult for a craftsman to rise in his 
profession, or to secure employment at all. And the worsening 
of economic conditions in the towns inevitably affected those 
in rural districts. 

Peasants who had been led to hope for improvement in their 


*'$0 called because the teatire ^vas said to be by copy of court roll-^l.e., a 
idanotial record. It baa only recently been superseded by a modem form 01 
Imiienbtp, 
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status were sharply disappointed when times became harder, 
and were thoroughly emaged when the governing classes 
adopted reactionary measures| In England, for example, the 
Great Revolt of 1381 was the aftermath of the Black Death, 
the general character of which has already been noted. Whatever 
may have been the actual mortality, it was so higli that food 
stocks became depleted, prices rose to unpi etedented levels, and 
agricultural labor was at a premium. Pailiament thereupon 
passed the Statute of Laborers, which imposed heavy penalties 
on runaway villeins and on men who demanded wages beyond 
what ha(i hitherto prevailed. This policy of the government, 
together with its notorious inefficiency and its attempts to levy 
an unpopular tax, precipitated the insurrection. As already 
lemarked, it was a failure; the concessions made to the rebellious 
serfs were later annulled and emancipation came only in the 
course of gradual economic improvement. The Great Revolt 
is of particular interest to historians because it so ivell illustrates 
the new social antagonisms of a transitional age. 

Ultimately, of course, the feudal aristocracy was to be vitally 
affected by the increased production of gold and silver; for the 
cheapening of money turned manorial rents into mere token 
payments. But in the Middle Ages the commutation of villein 
servites, for reasons already seen, worked to the advantage of 
the landlords. It was rather the undermining of feudal tenure 
by the growth of a cash economy, supplemented by a revolution 
in warfare, that weakened their position in society .{By the open- 
ing of the fourteenth century the rulers of progressive states, 
such as England and France, had ceased to depend on their 
ancient feudal and manorial income. Instead they had come 
to develop a system of regular taxes paid by all classes of sub- 
jects. And as an increasing proportion of these taxes came to be 
taken from the new wealUi of the bourgeoisie, it was inevitable 
that the latter should demand and secure a greater share in the 
government. The introduction of townsmen into the old feudal 
councils is a prominent feature of constitutional development in 
the later thirteenth century.® Whatever the precise nature of the 

•.S«e above, pp. 49'i 496 . 
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tepresentation obtained — ^in the assemblies of Frederick II, in 
the Cortes of the Spanish kings, in the estates general of Philip 
IV, or in the parliaments of Edward I — the phenomenon was 
essentially the same. It constituted a legal recognition of bour- 
geois importance and denoted a proportional decline in the 
prestige of the feudal aristocracy/) 

With regard to contemporary '^changes in warfare only a 
meager outline can be attempted here. Throughout the thir- 
teenth century armies continued lo be thoroughly feudal. The 
knight still fought in the old way, using the weapons of his 
ancestors, though his defensive armor became increasingly 
elaborate as mail was extended over his arms and legs, and as 
his head came to be covered by a great helmet with a visor 
to be pulled up over the face. The castle, too, retained its 
ancient importance, but palisades and blockhouses had now 
been replaced by walls and keeps of solid masonry. The stone 
keep* was at first a square tower placed against the side of the 
wall tliat enclosed die bailey.® Along the top of this wall ran a 
parapet, behind which a continuous walk provided advantageous 
positions for the defenders. Outside was a deep moat, whenever 
possible filled with water. Such a fortress was an enormous im- 
provement over the eleventh-century castle and yet proved to be 
vulnerable in many respects. Experience on the crusade taught 
men the use of battering-rams, catapults, and other siege engines, 
which were found to be particularly effective when directed 
against corners. In the thirteenth century, therefore, the old 
distinctions of motte and bailey and of wall and keep weie 
abandoned. The castle became an integrated structure, with 
round towers and bastions placed at intervals so as to command 
every portion of the wall. Even if, by means of scaling-ladders, 
the enemy took one section, it could be entirely isolated from 
the rest. And the defenders gained an even greater advantage 
when fortifications were built in concentric rings, as at Krak- 
des-Chevaliers in Syria (see Plate XII). 

In the course of the fourteenth century, however, the ancient 
dominance of the feudal array on the battlefield was definitely 
“See above, p. *43. 
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broken. Courtrai, Cr^cy, and Poitiers were noteworthy victories 
of skillfully used infantry over the best of cavalry forces. And 
in the following century the coup de grace to the traditional 
system was administered by the Swiss, when they destroyed the 
proud armies of Charles the Rash.^® Although knights — ^now 
dressed in entire suits of plate armor — ^were still fighting at the 
opening of the sixteenth century, it had come to be recognized 
that, at least for defense, they had to be reinforced with units 
of pikemen, archers, and other infantry. Besides, artillery had 
already proved its effectiveness for certain kinds of warfare. 
Wliatever may be decided with regard to the origin of gun- 
powder, there seems to be no doubt that the gun was a western 
invention of the fourteenth century^i and that its earliest form 
was a sort of cannon that fired balls of stone. For a long time 
it was a very crude weapon, almost as dangerous to the attackers 
as to the attacked. But as cannon were gradually impioved, they 
became more useful, especially in besieging fortifications. By 
the end of the fifteenth century the feudal castle had lost all 
military significance. With its moats filled, and with windows 
cut in its massive walls, it was henceforth to be merely a palatial 
dwelling — as the word chdteau now implies. 

In the light of the facts detailed above, it may readily be Decadent 
understood why chivalry became decadent in the later Middle 
Ages. During the early feudal age the essence of vassalage had 
been the personal loyalty of a man to a single lord; the fief had 
been a quite subordinate factor. Subsequently, as one man 
might accumulate a dozen fiefs and for them owe homage to as 
many lords, how could he remain a Roland at heart? Lawyers, 
it is true, invented the saving distinction of liege homage, by 
which the claims of the chief lord were recognized as paramount: 
but by this time t^ie spirit of ancient feudalism was already pass- 
ing. Chivalry, under such conditions, became more and more 
an aristocratic affectation, overlaid with the courtoide of the 
fashionable romance. At the opening of the twelfth century 
adoubement was still the barbarian custom of giving arms to 

“See below, p. 611. 

“^See above, pp, 463-64: below, pp. 6*8-30. 
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the noble youth who had proved his manhood on the field of 
battle. By the end of the thirteenth it had been made into an 
elaborate ceremonial — half mystic sacrament, to conform with 
the ideals of the church, and half courtly pageant, to delight 
the eyes ol high-born ladies. In the fourteenth century it suffered 
further degradation. The lower the noble sank in real impor- 
tance, the more extravagantly he flaunted his pride of birth and 
his feudal traditions. Although men were probably no less brutal 
in the primitive period, tliey lived a life that better comported 
with their character . They were quite frank in their coarseness, 
not having learned to affect a refinement wdrich they did not 
possess. The chivalrous ostentation of Philip VI and Edward III 
ill concealed their actual worthlessness. It was unchivalrous 
princes like Charles V who set the more useful example for 
the later age. 

3. THE MEDITERRANEAN, THE BALTIC, AND THE NEW ROUTES 

During the thirteenth century, even more than before, the 
history of Italy becomes that of its cities. They, as will be 
explained in the next chapter, now developed the brilliant 
secular culture that was eventually to inspire the emulation of 
all Latin Europe. Economically, however, they merely continued 
the vigorous hfe which they had already developed. And polit- 
ically they maintained their established tradition of resisting 
every attempt to incorporate them within some larger unit, 
whatever the title of the ruler. The Papal States, losing all 
cohesion under the Avignon popes, were resolved into a col- 
lection of autonomous cities and petty seignories. The Two 
Sicilies^^ in some measure preserved the appearance of terri- 
torial kingdoms, hut both were decadent. The leadership of the 
peninsula lay rather with the urban republics of Tuscany and 
the Po valley. 

The political histoiy of these little Italian states is charac- 
terized by a bewildering series of local revolutions, no detailed 
account of which can be attempted here. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that most of the kaleidoscopic change affected no more 

MSee above, p. 481. 
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than a few prominent families. Urban wars were carried on 
no longer by citizen militias but by mercenaries under pio- 
fessional captains, condottieri, like those who organized free 
companies to serve the kings of France and England.^* Under 
such conditions the life of the ordinary man was hardly dis- 
turbed by the feuds of the great. Besides, in many a city all 
effective power had now been secured by some kind of despot. 

The latter might be the descendant of an imperial official, a 
dictator set up by a form of election, or an adventurei who 
usurped authority by sheer violence. He was in any case likely 
to be quite unscrupulous, resorting when he thought best to 
legal trickery, force of arms, or assassination. Yet, however cruel 
or vicious, the Italian tyrant might also be a man of exceptional 
culture, who prided himself on his patronage of art and letters. 

Throughout the fourteenth century, for example, Milan was Milan 
governed by the Visconti, who rose from comparative obscurity 
to be imperial vicars and then dukes, related by marriage to 
the greatest houses of Germany, France, and England. Under 
the aggressive rule of the Visconti, Milan became the head of 
a considerable state, extending north to Switzerland and south 
to Parma. On the east, however, Milan was checked by Venice 
and in Tuscany by Florence. The latter republic, whose chronic 
turbulence was aggravated by the increasing distress of the 
artisan population, ultimately gained political stability through 
the dictatorship of the richest man in town — the banker, Cosimo 
de’ Medici (d. 1464). Although he held no office, being merely 
what in America is called a political boss, his ascendancy was 
unquestioned; and it passed like an actual principality first to 
his son and then to his grandson. It is a famous irony of history 
that the Medici coat of arms, an arrangement of "medical” pills, 
lingers on as the sign of the ordinary pawnbroker. 

While Florence had become the greatest industrial center of 
Italy, its commercial supremacy had long been disputed between 
Venice and Genoa.^* Until the second half of the fourteenth 
century the two republics remained fairly well balanced in 

above, pp. 519-80 

“See above, pp. 497-98. 
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Strength. Then, in the last of their furious wars, Venice captured 
a besieging fleet by a heroic counter-attack and was able to 
dictate terms of peace in 1381. Genoa, progressively weakened 
by civil disorders, thereafter gave up an ambitious program of 
mercantile expansion. The Venetians, on the contrary, vigor- 
ously pushed their advantage and so completed an imperial 
structure that to some degree persisted until the time of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. In this undertaking they were greatly aided by 
the fact that during all the crises of the previous hundred years 
their government had continued to function smoothly and 
efficiently. The Venetians never invoked aid from a foreign 
prince; they never permitted a despot to assume charge of their 
city; after the closing of the great council in 1298, they made 
no radical changes in their constitution. To the student of 
political science the Venetian republic affords the classic exam- 
ple of oligaichy in its purest and most effective form. 

In the course of the fourteenth century, to meet a possible 
threat to their communications across the Alps, the Venetians 
adopted a policy of limited territorial conquest. So, by employ- 
ing mercenaries, they eventually established their control over 
the Adige valley and die region to the west as far as Brescia and 
Bergamo (see Map XVIII). Meanwhile their dominance in the 
eastern Mediterranean had come to be challenged by the Otto- 
man Turks. The Venedan policy, however, had always opposed 
fighting the Moslems except when commercial advantage lay 
in that direction. Even the Turkish conquest of the Balkans 
failed to inspire them with crusading ardor, for by treaty with 
the sultan they still retained their privileges in the Levant. 
It was not until the Ottoman advance endangered their positions 
on the Adriatic and the .^Egean that they actually went to war. 
This was the beginning of a gradual Venetian decline, for which 
the Turkish victories were only in part responsible. The decisive 
factor, as will be seen in the pages immediately following, was 
rather the diversion of trade to the new Atlantic routes. 

Turning now to the Baldc, we find a significant development 
of the thirteenth century in the league of German towns called 
the Hansa, The name had no peculiar significance, for it was 
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often applied in northern countries to any gild or association 
of merchants. At London, for instance, the men of Cologne had 
enjoyed special privileges since long before the Norman Con- 
quest; and when their hansa was confirmed by Henry II in the 
twelfth century, it had already been joined by traders from other 
cities on the Rhine. Similarly, with the extension of German 
commerce throughout the Baltic, Lubeck became the center of 
a growing confederation which included the neighboring towns 
of Hamburg, Stralsund, and Rostock, as well as the German 
colony of Wisby on the Swedish island of Gothland. By the later 
thirteenth century this group, or some of its members, had 
secured valuable concessions in many quarters — ^notably in 
connection with the fur trade of Russia, the cloth trade of 
Flanders, and the fish trade of Norway and Sweden. As, by 
mutual agreement, the western and eastern groups of German 
towns now pooled their interests and perfected an organization 
to administer their common affairs, the combination became par 
excellence the Hansa. 

By the early fourteenth century the league had enrolled all 
the older German towns on rivers flowing into the Baltic or the 
North Sea, together with the new German towns along the 
coasts of Prussia, Livonia, and Estonia. It maintained factories — 
permanent trading establishments, with warehouses and docks — 
at Novgorod, Bruges, Bergen, and London; and in each of these 
places it enjoyed exclusive control over the sale of Baltic 
products (see Map XVI). Although the Hansa sought to give 
its members such protection as they failed to obtain from the 
enfeebled monarchy, it was not a political, much less a national, 
organization. Held together solely by mercantile interest, it had 
no formal constitution, no common seal, no official head, and no 
capital. Its only organ of government was a congress which 
met in a, convenient place whenever the need arose for extraor- 
dinary measures. On such occasions LUbeck, by virtue pf com- 
merical pre-eminence, was normally deputed to speak for the 
confederation and so came to be regarded as its chief, Cologne 
ranked second and was followed in no fixed order by Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Wisby, We sometimes hear of a Hanseatic congress 
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representing "well over fifty towns, but the lesser communities 
rarely bothered to send deputies and no list of members was 
ever published. The only penalty that could be inflicted on a 
rebellious member was exclusion from the monopolies con- 
trolled by the league. Conversely, the maintenance of the 
Hansa’s privileges abroad depended on the power of withhold- 
ing shipping from a recalcitrant port. It was by an embargo 
on all trade with the Baltic that Bruges in 1307 and Novgorod 
in 1393 were forced to submit. And the same weapons normally 
sufficed to preserve favorable relations with foreign princes. 
The Hansa encountered formidable opposition in only one 
direction — from the reinvigorated kingdom of Denmark. 

At one lime or another the Danish kings had claimed portions 
of the southern Baltic coast, as well as Scania, the tip of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. The Baltic provinces they had now 
abandoned to the Teutonic Knights; Scania, on the other hand, 
they still coveted, for it was of great jxilitical and economic 
importance. Whoever held it and the adjacent islands controlled 
not only the entrance to the Baltic but also the profitable her- 
ring trade. During tlie earlier years of the Hansa this strategic 
position formed part of the Swedish kingdom, and there the 
merchants were quite willing that it should remain, even after 
Magnus of Sweden (1319-65) inherited the crown of Norway. 
Then, about the middle of the fourteenth century, the able 
Waldemar IV of Denmark defeated Magnus, took Scania, and, 
seizing the island of Gothland, sacked Wisby. Although Walde- 
mar’s act was ostensibly directed against the Swedes, the Hansa 
took the unprecedented step of going to ivar as the ally of 
Magnus, and eventually, after taking Copenhagen, dictated the 
Peace of Stralsund in 1370. Thereby the Hansa obtained free 
passage of the Sound and firee trade throughout Danish territory. 
Hanseatic commissioners were to have cliarge of the herring 
marketi, as well as possession of four royal castles until the cost 
of the war had been defrayed by the king. It was even agreed 
that no successor was to be placed on the Danish throne without 
the consent of the Hansn. 

The league, to be sure, soon abandoned its right to interfere 
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in royal elections. Waldemar, dying in 1375, was succeeded by 
liis daughter Maigaret, who devoted her long reign to the 
project of a united Scandinavia. At Calmar in 1397 the 
three kingdoms finally agreed to union under Margaret — a 
settlement that was to have lasting consequences; for Norway, 
detached from Sweden, remained under Danish contiol for 
several hundred years. Meanwhile, by rigorously enforcing its 
commercial privileges, the Hansa long continued to gain in 
wealth and power. Its decline in the fifteenth century was only 
in part due to the inevitable hostility of the Baltic states; the 
fundamental cause was the gradual diversion of trade to the west 
and south. The Hanseatic towns, like the Italian republics, had 
attained their height of prosperity while the Baltic and the 
Mediterranean were two isolated regions. As the two came to 
be joined by new maritime routes, commercial ascendancy 
passed to the moie convenient ports of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Another phase of this economic shift is to be seen in the The 
industrial and commercial decay of Flanders Throughout the 
thirteenth century, as earlier, the bulk of English wool was jjander* 
exported to the Flemish cities, where it was made into cloth 
and sold in large quantity — especially to Hanseatic merchants 
for distribution in the north and to Italian merchants for 
distribution in the south. During the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, the Venetians developed the practice of sending convoyed 
merchant fleets through the Strait of Gibraltar and thence along 
the coast to England and the Netherlands. Italian merchants 
thus found it a simple matter to buy wool in London for the 
benefit of manufacturers in their own cities. Besides, as a polib- 
ical move in the course of the French war, Edward III estab- 
lished colonies of Flemish weavers in England, and within a 
hundred years English cloth came to be well known in the 
European market. By the sixteenth century there was no wool 
to be exported from England; it had all been absorbed by the 
great English cloth industry that has since led the world. In 
the meantime, the ship-owners of England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal had learned to follow the example of the Venetians 
and, by undertaking Mediterranean voyages of their own, to win 
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profits that had earlier gone to Flemish middlemen. But to 
appreciate the ultimate significance oi these maritime adven- 
tures, we must briefly re-examine the economic position of the 
Moslem world. 

The seven centuries that had elapsed since the establishment 
of the Arab Empire may be said, from the commercial point of 
view, to fall into two clearly marked divisions. During the first 
the Moslems enjoyed a virtual monopoly of trade throughout 
central and western Asia, northern Africa, and the adjoining 
wateis. Then, in the eleventh century, the fleets of the Italian 
cities — co-operating with Christian hosts in Spain, Sicily, and 
Syria — drove the Moslems back and gained dominion over the 
Mediterranean. Thencefoith it was the Italian merchants who 
controlled the carrying of oriental products between the ports of 
the Levant and those of western Europe. The Arabs, however, 
still maintained their supremacy in the caravan trade across the 
Asiatic plateau and in the sea trade that linked the coasts of 
India, Persia, Arabia, and eastern Africa. So al-Idrisi, the Arab 
geographer of Roger II, could mark these regions on his map, 
together with the land of Ghana (Guinea) on the western shore 
of Africa. Such, essentially, remained the extent of geographic 
knowledge down to the opening of the fifteenth century. Various 
Christians had crossed Asia — z journey made famous by the 
writings of the Venetian Marco Polo“ — and its outline was 
fairly well known. On the other hand, all of Africa except the 
extreme north was only a matter of hearsay to Europeans. 
Al-Idrisi’s map, without offering the possibility of circumnavi- 
gation, had shown a westward-flowing river (presumably the 
Senegal) which had a common source with the Nile. This 
tradition backed by various legends about a Christian country 
in the interior (really Ethiopia) might well lead to speculation 
about establishing direct contact between Europe and the Indies. 

For the undertaking of great voyages, however, more was 
needed than a speculative interest in the outlying portions of 

“S« above, p, 415. 

‘‘'See I^rco's Eamoui meaialts of his trip to the court oC Kublai Khan, bis 
expetiencei there, and hit return. The stoiy ivat dictated by Marco during his 
later impritonment by the Genoese. 




Figure 30 — Al-IdrisI's Map of the World 
(S outh IS cowards the top o£ the map ) 


est importance. Although the direct translation of Ptolemy’s 
geographical works in the fifteenth century^^ led to an improve 
ment in the drawing of maps and the marking of latitude and 
longitude, theoretical knowledge was of minor value to the 
master of a ship. Above all he needed sailing directions, and for 
"See below, p. 607. 
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them he relied on charts that graphically illustrated the infor- 
mation acquired by his predecessors. Such charts, known to 
the profession as portolanii have been preserved in considerable 
numbers and constitute our best source for later mediaeval 
navigation. Whatever the origin of the magnetic compass, “ 
it had come into general use by the thirteenth century; and in 
the following period all practical maps were covered with lines 
that diverged from various centers and so described courses 
along which one might proceed in order to arrive at certain 
destinations (see Figure 51). Thanks to the portolani, drawn 
by salt-water sailors, the atlases of the later Middle Ages were 
gradually improved through the addition of newly explored 
coasts. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all this accumulated wisdom, what 
fifteenth-century state could be expected to undertake the 
development of new trade routes? As it happened, only Portugal 
had the westward outlook and the freedom from other pre- 
occupations to encourage experimentation with African voyages. 
And Portugal, though recognized by the papacy as a kingdom 
since 1179, was too small to contemplate an ambitious program 
of exploration. What ended in revolutionary discovery began 
very modestly indeed. Prince Henry of Portugal (1394-1460) 
held two important offices; the headship of the Order of Jesus, 
which had fallen heir to the local possessions of the Templars, 
and the governorship of Ceuta, a small Portuguese conquest 
across the strait from Gibraltar. In the former capacity he hoped 
that his crusaders, like the Teutonic Knights, might win new 
lands and peoples for Christianity. In the latter he sought to 
break into the remunerative slave trade carried on by the Moor- 
ish chieftains. These two motives combined to inspire a series 
of expeditions down the African coast in search of the fabled 
Ghana and its marvelous river. After the Azores, the Canaries, 
and Madeira had been occupied, his mariners crept past the 
inhospitable shores of the Sahara and finally reached the Prom- 
ised Land to the south. Thence came shiploads of negro captives 
to be Christianized-— and sold at a huge profit. Thence too came 

“See above, pp. sgs-gj, 
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precious cargoes of gold dust, ivory, and other tropical products. 
Even before Prince Henry’s death in 1460 the Portuguese had 
forgotten the sacred crusade for the sake of commercial enter- 
prise on a grand scale. 

The ensuing adventures are a familiar story which the present 
volume can hardly begin to retell. Once having started, the 
Portuguese made rapid progress. In 1482 Diego Cam found the 
mouth of the Congo. A few years later Bartolomeo Diaz rounded 
the Cape. In 1498 Vasco da Gama actually completed a voyage 
to the Indies and back again. But this success had already been 
anticipated by Ferdinand of Aragon, who — ^without such great 
hesitation as has been attributed to him — backed the under- 
taking of one Christopher Columbus. Daring as he was in sailing 
straight west into the unknown, Columbus launched no startling 
theory by doing so. The sphericity of the earth had been taught 
in all Latin schools since at least the intellectual revival of the 
twelfth century and had, of course, been believed by educated 
Moslems for centuries earlier. The discovery of America, if not 
the circumnavigation of Africa, resulted from the application 
of mediaeval science. Both, assuredly, were but logical conse- 
quences of a commercial expansion that had begun in the Age 
of the Crusades. 
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THE ADVANCE OF SECULAR CULTURE 


1. VERNACULAR LITERATURE 

On APPROACHING the subject of artistic expression in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, all writers have long been 
expected to fix their attention upon a so-called Italian Renais- 
sance. The expression, as first used by historians of a hundred 
years ago, designated a rebirth of ancient culture which, dispel- 
ling the darkness of the mediaival period, ushered in the age 
called modern. This Renaissance, it was alleged, began with the 
classical studies of the Italian humanists, was continued by the 
artists who rediscovered the beauty of antique monuments, and 
culminated in the great enlightenment of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centures. Today, of course, few historians would 
subscribe to the theory as stated above. Yet the phrases popu- 
larized by the older school remain in common use and, at least 
when they appear without proper qualification, may still be 
very misleading. Within the brief scope of the following pages 
it is proposed to give, not a series of definitions or redefinitions, 
but a review of actual developments in the various cultural 
fields. 

The fine achievements of the earlier Middle Ages in the field 
of vernacular literature have been described in the preceding 
chapters. At the close of the thirteenth centmty the pre-eminence 
of the French in prose writing, as well as in all forms of poetic 
composition, was uncontested; although a number of remark- 
able works had appeared in German and Spanish, and although 
Dante Alighieri was about to win imperishable glory for his 
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native Italian. The fourteenth century, with its accumulated 
miseries for France, brought a marked decline in the quality, 
if not in the quantity, of French literary production. Too many 
poems now came to be written according to established formulas 
and to lack all freshness or sincerity. Piose likewise suffered 
from the contemporary decadence of feudal society. Froissart’s 
chronicle of the Hundred Years’ War, though pleasing enough 
as a superficial narrative, never rises above the level of elegant 
gossip — anecdotes collected by a Flemish shop-keeper who was 
utterly dazzled by the false chivalry of his day. And with the 
death of Froissart, about 1400, France entered upon a period ol 
demoralization that hardly ended before the accession of Louis 
XI.^ Meanwhile English literature had been introduced to a 
new and splendid age by tiie work of Langland, Chaucer, and 
Wycliffe; and in Italy the standard recently set by Dante® had 
been well m a in tai ned by Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

Exiled along with Dante was a Florentine notary who estab- 
lished his residence on the papal temtory near Avignon. His 
son, illustrious under the name of Petrarch,® first studied law 
at Montpellier and Bologna, but abandoned the legal profession 
to take holy orders. His motive, presumably, was to obtain 
means and leisure for a literary career; at any rate, he never 
allowed priesthood to interfere with either his love of women 
or his pursuit of worldly fame. Petrarch's activities as a humanist 
will be examined in the following section; here we are con- 
cerned with his early verse — ^his Sonnets in the Life and Death 
of Laura. Laura, he tells us, he first saw on April 6, 1327, in a 
church at Avignon. Who the lady was we do not know. She was 
apparently the wife of another, and she paid no attention to 
Petrarch, who was left to pen his sonnets at a romantic distance. 
After alternately cursing and glorying in his foolish passion, 
Petrarch thought that the old wound had been healed when in 
1348 it was reopened by the news of Laura’s death. The result 
was another series of poems, superior to most that had preceded. 

^See bfilew, pp. 6oS-i5< 
above, pp. gio-is. 

*ln Italian Fetraicar-to wbicb> the poet changed his father's name. Pebrat^o- 
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Altogether he composed over three hundred sonnets, and 
although some of them are spoiled by the usual tricks of rhetoric, 
many have been ranked among the world’s masterpieces of lyric 
verse. 

Petrarch is at his best in such unpretentious songs as praise 
his lady’s golden hair, bless the grass and flowers that bear the 
impress of her foot, or celebrate the glove that has covered her 
hand — * 

0 lovely hand that lightly holds my heart. 

That needs but close to press my life away. 

In at least one unforgettable sonnet he prays God to deliver 
him from his shameful bondage. But with Petrarch the mood 
of repentance is exceptional. Even when he has realized his 
love is hopeless, his resignation is not that of a devout believer. 

Once I besought her mercy with my sighs, 

Striving in love-rime to communicate 
My pain, to see in that immaculate 

Unmelting heart the fires of pity rise. 

1 longed the freezing cloud that round her lies 
In the eloquent winds of love to dissipate — 

Or else I’d rouse against her all men's hate 

Because she hid from me her lovely eyes. 

But now I wish no longer hate for her, 

Nor for me pity; for I know at last 
In vain against my fate I spend my breath. 

Only I'U sing how she is lovelier 

Than the divine, that, when my flesh is cast. 

The world may know how happy was my death. 

And at Laura’s death he finds little consolation in the orthO' 
dox faith.” 

The eyes whose praise I penned with glowing thought. 

And countenance and limbs and all fair worth 
That sundered me horn men of mortal birth — 

iThe two following i]uotations are from Morris Biriiop, hom Rimet of 
Petrarch (Ithaca, N. V., 1933), and are used by permission. 

''Th^ following quotation is from R. Garnett, CXXIV Sonnets^ p. yS. 
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From them dissevered, in myself distraught — 

The clustering locks, with golden glory fraught; 

The sudden-shining smile, as angel's mirth, 

Wonted to make a paradise on earth; 

Are now a little dust that feels not aught. 

Still I have life, who rati and rage at it. 

Lorn of love’s light that solely life endears, 

Masdess before tlte hurricane I flit, 
lie this my last of lays to mortal ears; 

Dried is the ancient fountain of my wit, 

And all my music malted into tears. 

0£ Petrarch’s literary associates the most talented was Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio. The son of a Florentine merchant and a 
Parisian woman, Boccaccio was brought up in his father’s trade 
and for a time lived in France. There he seems to have interested 
himself in French literature rather than in business; and as he 
grew to maturity, he devoted more and more of his time to 
tvriting. In honor of a certain Fiametta he composed a variety 
of lyrics, romances, and allegories, largely imitations of the 
French. It was only after coming to know the works of Petrarch 
that Boccaccio despaired of equaling his friend’s sonnets and 
wisely confined his further efforts to prose. The result was the 
famous Decameron, a collection of stories presumed to be told 
by a company of ladies and gentlemen who have isolated them- 
selves to escape the Black Death. Although Boccaccio’s descrip- 
tion of the pestilence is one of the classics on the subject, it 
serves in the Decameron merely to introduce the series of tales 
tliat, in large part, he borrowed from the French fabliaufc or 
from such ancient authors as Apuleius. The originality of die 
book lies in its graceful smooth-flowing style, which admirably 
reflects the changing moods of the narrative. The tales, as is 
well known, vary from the extremely delicate to quite the 
reverse. But as yet no one dreamed of expurgating this kind of 
literature: many generations were to pass before refined 
language became fashionable even in aristocratic circles. The 
Decameron, whatever may be thought of its subject-matter, is 
an artistic triumph which, as the first noteworthy composition 
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in Italian prose, deserves mention along with the masterpieces 
of Dante and Petrarch. 

While Italian was thus acquiring glory as a literary language, nngsn. 
what we know as English was just beginning to take form. In 
the fourteenth century French was still spoken at the royal court Tg..gi8.i, 
of England and was learned as a matter of course by educated 
persons generally. In both town and country, however, the 
ancient vernacular had steadily gained among all classes of the 
people. There were many dialects. That of the north we know 
as Scottish; that of the south lingers on in rural communities 
and occasionally appears as a quaint or comic touch in modem 
novels. Our English is based rather on the speech of the Mid- 
lands, the ancient Anglo-Saxon ol Mercia modified by and 
largely mixed with the spoken French of the Normans. It was 
this English which, after obscure development in various minor 
books, was brought to splendid maturity by a series of distin- 
guished writers in the latter half of the fourteenth century. One 
of them was Wycliffe, whose religious teachings have been con- 
sidered in a preceding chapter. To English literature his great 
contribution was the Bible that bears his name. Precisely what 
part he had in the translation remains doubtful, but in the later 
version of it we find emerging the majestic prose that was to 
reach such perfection in the Bible of King James two hundred 
years later. 

One of Wycliffe’s contemporaries, and one who shared many The 
of the great preacher’s convictions, was the author of the 
remarkable Vision of Piers Plowman. Whether or not his name ptowmm 
was Langland is a matter of no importance; we know him only 
through his poem, which is written in rather archaic English 
and employs the ancient alliterative verse of the Anglo-Saxons. 

This is the beginning, in the modernized English of Skeat.® 

In a summer season, when soft was the sun, 

1 enshrouded me well in a shepherd's garb. 

And robed as a hermit, unholy of works. 

Went wide through the world, all wonders to hear. 

•In The Kings Classics (Alexander Morlng, Ltd.: London, 1905), used by per- 
mission of the publisher, 
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And on a May morning, on Malvern hills , 

Strange fancies beW me, and fairy-like dreams. 

I was weary of wand’ring, and went to repose 
On a broad green bank, by a burn-side; 

As I lay there leaned and looked on the waters, 

I slumbered and slept, they sounded so merry. 

Came moving bef™^® nie a marvellous vision; 

I was lost in a wild waste; but where. I discerned not. 

I beheld in die east, on high, near the sun, 

A tower on a hill-top. with turrets well wrought; 

A deep dale beneath, and a dungeon therein, 

With deep ditches and dark, and dreadful to see. 

A fair field, full of folk, I found there between. 

Of all manner of men, the mean and the rich. 

All working or wand'rmg, as the world requires. 

This was the earth, situated between the Tower of Truth 
which was heaven, and the Castle of Care, which was hell. The 
earth was filled -with all manner of persons, but the rascals 
seemed to be more prominent. The dreamer perceived sturdy 
plowmen, earning “the gain which the great ones in gluttony 
waste”; prosperous merchants, honest gleemen, devout monks 
faithful priests, and other sincere Christians. They were too 
fare among the hordes of "jugglers and jesters, all Judas’s 
“ildren”; the beggars and beadsmen, intent only on cramming 
eir bags and their bellies; pilgrims and palmers, whose jour- 
neys to holy shrines had merely served to make them profes- 
sional liars; false hermits, “great lubbers and long, that to labor 
Were loath"; friars of all sorts. 

Who preached to the people for personal profit; 

As it to them good, put a gloss on the gospel. 

And it at pleasure; they coveted copes* 

There was also a pardoner, cheating the poor folk with indule- 
ences under a bull which no prelate worth his two ears would 
ever have sealed. There appeared bishops and bachelors, 
masters and doctow, vho. though holding parishes, spent their 
me in London to serve the king or to sing masses for silver, 
iney were almost as mercenary as the lawyers. 
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I saw then a hundred, in hoods all of silk. 

All Serjeants, it seemed, that served at tlie har, 

Pleading their causes loi pence or for pounds. 

But for love of our Lord their lips moved neverl 
Sooner measure the mist upon Malvern hills 
Than see a mouth mumble ere money be shownl 

Nor were the laborers all worthy of their hire. Many were loaf- 
ers who did nothing all day but sing, while the hawkers shouted 
their wares: "Hot pies, hotl” — "Good geese and good baconl" — 

"White wine of Alsacel" — "Red Gascony winel” 

This vivid prologue is followed by the allegory of Lady Meed, Lady 
the personification of unjust reward — ^what is popularly knotvn 
as graft. Her proposed marriage to False led to a lawsuit, and all plowman 
parties proceeded to London to have the case tried before the 
king. Although Meed had in her train an army of devotees, in- 
cluding all the lawyers, the king was eventually induced to listen 
to Reason and to put Meed out of his court. So ends the first 
vision, but the dreamer soon has a second. Conscience appeared 
in the field full of folk and preached repentance. First one and 
then another of his listeners was moved to seek forgiveness. The 
seven deadly sins, each personified by an individual man, made 
confession of tlieir evil lives. That of Glutton, in particular, re- 
mains one of the most graphic passages in English literature, for 
it includes a realistic picture of the contemporary alehouse and 
its ribald company. Finally a multitude of repentant sinnen set 
out on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Truth, but none knew 
the way thither. Before long they met a palmer, tricked out 
with all the symbols of the profession and covered with holy 
relics. He had been to Sinai, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Babylon, 
Armenia, and Alexandria. Gould he tell where to find St. Truth? 

"Nay,” said the good man, "so God be my guide, 

I saw never palmer with pikestaff or scrip 
That asked for him ever, ere now in this place," 

Then the plowman Piers said he knew the answer; he had 
faithfully served Truth for the past fifty years. The pilgrims 
thereupon asked Piers to lead them, and he promised to do so 
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i£ they would help him with his plowing. They agreed and, 
after much trouble with the lazy and quarrelsome, the work was 
done. Yet the only result was that Piers became embroiled in an 
argument with a priest, during which the dreamer awoke, 
"meatless and moneyless on Malvern hills.” The poem, as it has 
come down to us, includes various other parts, the precise char- 
acter of which is a matter of lively controversy among scholars. 
Whatever may be the outcome of this learned altercation, the 
Vision of Piers Plowman must be recognized as one of the 
world's classics. The author was not only a great artist but also 
a penetrating critic of contemporary life. To the student of 
social history it holds a peculiar interest as an early defense of 
the common man — ^an eloquent expression of the discontent 
that produced the Great Revolt of 1381. 

Unlike Langland, Geoffrey Chaucer seems never to have 
lacked the good things of life. He inherited considerable prop- 
erty from his father, a prosperous vintner of London, received 
a good education, traveled extensively, held various posts in 
the royal government, and enjoyed favor at court. Although 
he composed many works, including numerous translations and 
adaptations from the French and the Italian, Chaucer remains 
chiefly famous for the Canterbury Tales — like the Decameron a 
collection of retold stories held together by means of a very 
obvious literary device Writing in this way, an inferior poet 
would have produced little more than poor imitations. That 
Chaucer, despite his borrowing of subject-matter and literary 
forms, produced a great work of art is sufficient proof of his 
genius. To the old-fashioned language of Piers Plowman 
Chaucer preferred the colloquial English of the capital, with 
its rich intermixture of French; and the fact that we can read 
it with such ease shows how our speech is descended from his 
rather than from Langland’s. Since his own day Chaucer’s popu- 
larity has never waned; for the Canterbury Tales have never 
been surpassed Cor graceful, witty, and entertaining narrative. 
Whatever the special merits of his individual stories, either in 
prose ox in verse, the historian finds particular significance in 
Caiattcer’s prologue. 
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There the poet describes the company assembled in the The 
Tabard Inn at Southwark — the group o£ persons who are to Canterbury 
amuse one another by telling stories, while they journey to the ptolo^e 
shrine of St. Thomas Becket at Canterbury. It is a magnificent 
series of portraits, deserving all the praise that has been lavished 
on it for the past five centuries. And it is simple enough to be 
read by every one in the original; to attempt a paraphrase 
would be useless. One or two special points in connection with 
its vivid portrayal of contemporary society may, however, be 
indicated. As would be expected in the work of a prosperous 
bourgeois courtier, no satire is directed against the upper or 
middle classes. The pictures of the knight and of the squire, his 
son, are highly idealized; even their servant, the forester-yeoman, 
is a fine fellow. Nothing unkind is said of the country gentry. 

The franklin is merely a substantial landowner, fond of good 
eating. The reeve, to be sure, is hard and avaricious; but so an 
efficient manager of estates has to be. The merchant, the 
manciple, and the shipman are worthy people. The various 
artisans are hardly more than mentioned, unless we include in 
their number the miller and the inimitable wife of Bath. Both 
seem like characters drawn from life. The former — red-whisk- 
ered and loud-mouthed, with a hairy wart on his nose — is un- 
pleasant merely as an individual. And Chaucer, of course, does 
not imply that clothiers were usually mannish ivomen who had 
buried five husbands. The plowman receives hearty praise as a 
God-fearing laborer who at any time is willing to help out an 
unfortunate comrade. The serjeant of law is not as he is de- 
scribed by Langland; he is a wise and highly respected man, 
with merely the foible of liking to appear busier than he really 
is. Only a little fun is poked at the doctor of physic, who knows 
his Galen and Avicenna somewhat better than the Bible, and 
who values gold as a cordial of especial worth. 

It is not until he comes to the clergy that Chaucer’s gentle 
irony develops into a rich vein of satire. There is the utterly 
charming prioress, so tender-hearted that she would weep over a 
mouse in a trap, delicate and lovely, with manners to grace the 
royal court. The motto on her brooch is Amor vincit omnia, and 
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we are left to wonder whether the leference is to the love of 
God. The monk fit to be an abbot is a great hunter and a 
thorough man of the world, not at all like a fish out of water 
when away from his cloister. “A lord ful fat and in good poynt,” 
he has notliing monastic about him except his clothes. The friar 
is more the professional ecclesiastic, with his power of hearing 
confessions and solemnizing marriages — ^butwhat an ecclesiastic! 
He is a handsome devil, hght-spoken and clever. He has a good 
stock of presents for young wives. He can sing and play. He 
knows hosts and tapsters much better than beggars and lepers. 
He enjoys the entree into all the more substantial homes of the 
country. He hears confession full sweetly and grants pleasant 
absolution with easy penance, for he can judge of repentance 
through the sinner’s generosity. 

For many a man so harde is of his herie 
He may nat wepe althogh hym soore smerte. 

Therefore, instede of wepynge and preyerea. 

Men moote yeve silver to the poure freres. 

Chaucer presents two other clerical rascals, the summoner and 
the pardoner. The one was a sort of bailiff who served notices on 
people to appear before the ecclesiastical court — an occupation 
that gave unlimited opportunities for scandal-mongering and 
blackmail. The loathsome representative in the prologue is the 
profession at its worst. The pardoner has already been en- 
countered in Piers Plowman. Chaucer’s example is an effeminate 
with a voice “as smal as hath a goot.” Yet he is good at his job of 
selling indulgences, and he also deals in relics; a pillowcase made 
from Our Lady’s veil, as well as a piece of sail from St. Peter's 
fishing boat — “and in a glas he hadde pigges bones,’’ With this 
stuff he makes more in a day than an honest priest can get in 
a year. 


And thus with feyned Saterye and japes 
He made the prason and the peple his apes, 

TCt> balance these nncoroplijncntaxy pictures, we have those of 
two worthy churchmen. The famous clerk of Oxford is the pov- 
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erty-stricken scholar who has obtained no benefice, but who 
does not care as long as he possesses a score of books on Aris- 
totelian philosophy. And the poor parson is all diat he should 
be. He has not hired out his parish and gone to London to find 
easy money. Instead, he preaches the Gospel to the people, visits 
the sick and needy in any weather, and shares his meager income 
with the poor. 

He waited after no pompe and reverence, 

Ne maked him a spiced consucnce; 

But Christes loore and liis aposdes twelve 
He taughte, but first he folwed it liymselve. 

It should have been a fact of deep interest to die rulers of 
the church that in these respects Chaucer agreed with Langland, 

Wycliffe, Dante, Boccaccio, and a host of other critics, both 
heretical and orthodox. 

2. THE NEW STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
RELATED ARTS 

Looking back over the long development of vernacular litera- The 
ture in mediaeval Europe, we may readily see that its later stages *** 

were no more inspired by the ancient classics than its earlier art 
ones had been. However original the works of the later writers 
in Italian, English, and French, none of them were produced 
in revolt against the traditions of the twelfth and tliirteenth cen- 
turies. The story is one of condnuous growth, not of a renais- 
sance — unless that name be applied to the revival of French 
literature under Louis XL^ To a considerable degree the same 
generalizadon holds in the history of architecture and the decora- 
tive arts. In those fields, however, another factor must be taken 
into account — the progress of secularism. Vernacular literature, 
though largely produced by ecclesiasdcs, was from the beginning 
dominated by a secular spirit because it was intended for a 
secular audience. This was not true of architecture and the allied 
arts in the earlier period because the great artists, while them- 
selves laymen, were exclusively employed to build and adorn 

TSee below, p, (b-S. 
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churches. Ii was only with the decline o£ ecclesiastical influence 
and the rise of bourgeois wealth in the thirteenth and following 
centuries that secular architecture, sculpture, and painting had 
a chance to flourish. 

At the opening of the fourteenth century Gothic still re- 
mained the dominant style of architecture in the north, but its 
great age was past. Simpler forms of construction were super- 
seded by the style known in England as Decorated and in France 
as Flamboyant, from the flame-shaped traceries that character- 
ized it (see Figure 12). Although striking effects were occa- 
sionally obtained by the use of such ornamentation, it tended, 
especially in France, to obscure rather than to enhance the 
stiuctural beauty of the framework.® By that time, however, 
the communes of Flanders and Brabant had begun to raise the 
splendid civic structures that yet give them such charm and 
distinction — ^notably the cloth hall of Bruges (see Plate XIII), 
the belfry of Ghent, the hotels de ville of Louvain and Oude- 
narde, and the clustering gild houses of Brussels. The statuary 
of die fourteenth and fifteenth centuries tells the same story. 
The radiant beauty of the earlier French sculpture yielded to a 
naturalism that was better suited to portraits than to expressions 
of the ideal. So it was characteristic of the later age that some of 
the best artists were employed in designing memorial statues to 
the departed great. Even the characters of sacred history came 
to be represented as persons subject to violent emotion. The 
pathos of life and the tragedy of death, so prominent in the 
literature of the fifteenth century, became favorite themes for 
the sculptor, as well as for the illustrator of books and the 
painter. 

Throughout the earlier age painting had been used to deco- 
rate ecclesiastical buildings in three principal ways; on glass, on 
the wooden panels of altars, and on plaster. This last use — the 
process known as fresco — ^had scarcely been applicable in 
Gothic churches for the simple reason that they had no plaster 
walls. And little remains of such work in other structures north 

*See Plale XII (Yoik Minster) and cl. the upper fa9ade of Amiens Cathedral, 
^iate VI. 
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of the Alps, Stained glass, as we have seen, was a highly spe- 
cialized art which inevitably declined along with Gothic archi- 
tecture. On the other hand, the painting of altars continued to 
fascinate artists of the fourteenth century, and in this pursuit 
they naturally followed the traditions ol the illuminators. From 
an early time it had been customary to adorn the hnest manu- 
scripts with marginal illustrations. These miniatures, though 
usually symbolic, might deal with anything. When, for example, 
a book of devotion was made for a wealthy prince, it miglit 
be decorated with realistic scenes from everyday life — as in the 
case of the Book of Hours illuminated for the duke of Berry, 
the brother of Charles V (see Plate XIV) Shortly afterwards a 
famous altar-piece at Ghent was painted by the brothers van 
Eyck, Flemings in the service of the Burgundian duke. Earlier 
paintings of this sort had normally been in tempera, i.e., color 
mixed with egg or gum. The van Eycks, on the contrary, used 
oils — a process which they seem to have perfected. The work of 
Jan van Eyck, in particular, was remarkable for its realism. He 
was a consummate portrait-painter, as may be realized from his 
"Man with the Pink” (see Plate XIV) or the figures of the 
donors in his larger compositions. He also excelled in the paint- 
ing of domestic interiors, reproducing with amazing skill the 
textures of rich fabrics, the sheen of polished wood and metal, 
the brilliance of a sunny window, or the depth of reflection in 
a mirror. Effects like this had never before been achieved by 
smearing paint on a flat surface; and the art was essentially a 
native product, untouched by classic influence. 

Italy, meanwhile, had witnessed remarkable developments, 
not only in painting, but also in sculpture and architecture; 
and to some degree they were inspired by antique models. The 
craze for Roman writings begun by the humanists® was accom- 
panied by a craze for the remains of Roman art. Since to the 
collector of antiquities everything mediaeval was barbarous or 
"Gothic," a reaction set in against the exuberant and often 
meaningless style that had been imported from the north. 
Italians generally sought to restore dieir buildings to classic 

®See below, pp. 603-05 
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purity. Knowing nothing of Gieek architecture, they tended to 
imitate such Roman monuments as the triumphal arches and 
the Colosseum, which had never been examples of perfect taste. 
Too often they were satisfied with the addition, to a Roman- 
esque or Gothic structure, of pilasters, entablatures, and other 
superficial features. The first great church to be hailed as an 
expression of the new movement was the cathedral of Florence, 
on which Brunelleschi placed a dome some three hundred feet 
high. Constructed like a cupola on an octagonal base, it was a 
fine and original work, though hardly Roman in design. More 
Italian than classic were likewise the civic buildings and private 
residences, the best of whicli (for example the Medici palace in 
Florence, Plate XIII) owe tlreir beauty to graceful proportions 
rather than to pseudo-Roman decoration. What is called Renais- 
sance architecture thus began as a very haphazard style, resting 
on no logical development of structural principles. It was not 
until later that Italian architects sought to work out a complete 
system, and then they adopted the mathematical formulas of 
Vitruvius.^® The results were not altogether happy, but the con- 
tinuation of the story must be left to others. 

On the whole, Italian contributions in sculptmre and painting 
were superior to those in architecture, and as late as the fifteenth 
century the former owed little to classic art. Perhaps it was 
fortunate that there were no antique pictures and, for a while, 
very few antique statues to be copied. The first of the great 
Italian sculptors was the Florentine Ghiberti, whose masterpiece 
was the set of bronze doors for the baptistery of the local cathe- 
dral (see Plate XVI). His magnificent reliefs, to be sure, reveal 
touches of Roman ornamentation; yet the total effect is any- 
thing but classical. The scenes from the Old and New Testa- 
ments are infused with religious feeling, while much of the 
decoration is naturalistic. In the work of the slightly younger 
Donatello this latter characteristic is even more pronounced. 
His statues of saints, instead of being attempts to represent ideal 

Roman engineer of the Augustan age. His work, preserved in a tenth- 
eentuiy manuscript, was redbcovered in the fifteenth ^ntury and was thante- 
forth. regarded as a great authority by architects, though it was much better 
on pl»ctical details of construction than on sMthetics. 
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Christian virtues, are individual men and women, modeled from 
life with all their peculiarities and imperfections. His angels are 
smiling robust children. His David is a graceful Florentine 
boy who, it must be admitted, looks more like a dancer than 
the slayer of Goliatli (see Plate XVI). Such an aitist was pri- 
marily a master of portraiture. His equestrian statue of the 
mercenary captain Gattamelata set a new standard for the repre- 
sentation in bronze of a horse as well as a lider. This was the 
beginning of an art that, with the better ajapreciation of antique 
sculpture, was to attain fresh glory under the hands of Michel- 
angelo. 

The history of Italian painting is a much more complicated itallaa 
subject, and one that can be no more than touched here. The P®**“*®8 
man who laid the foundations for tire splendid advance of this 
art in the following centuries was Giotto, the compatriot and 
friend of Dante. Breaking with Byzantine tradition, he covered 
walls with frescoes that sought to tell a story by direct expres- 
sion in pictures. Such, for example, are his famous decorations 
at Assisi, which deal with the life of St. Francis. Each scene is 
in itself a dramatic episode, portrayed with what was intended 
for realism. Giotto’s skill in drawing was limited, but die pic- 
torial value of his compositions made Iiim the founder of a new 
school (see Plate XV). The rest of the century saw little more 
than imitations of Giotto; then Florence produced the astonish- 
ing Masaccio, who died at the age of only twenty-seven. The 
vivid realism of his pictures became the inspiration of all the 
great Florentine masters who followed (see Plate XV). By way 
of conclusion, it may only be mentioned that Veirochio, a dis- 
ciple of Masaccio and a pupil of Donatello, helped to develop 
the surpassing genius of Leonardo da Vinci. 

These facts should at least indicate that the rich vein of 
naturalism in Renaissance art was independent of all classic 
influence and had its source in the later Gothic art of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. It was not that the Italians bor^ 
rowed from the Flemings or vice versa; both groups started with 
a common inspiration and up to a certain point progressed 
together. That the van Eycks were of the same generation as 
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Masaccio, Ghiberti, and Donatello is more tlian coincidence. 
Wltatever may be decided concerning the mutual influence of 
the two schools, it must be admitted that the Flemings led the 
way in realistic portiaiture and landscape painting, and that 
they improved the technique of mixing colors with oil. On 
their side the Italians excelled in fresco, and from them all 
Europe learned the art of pictorial composition. Although ec- 
clesiastical influence remained, the old religious feeling that had 
inspired Dante and Giotto all but died under tlieir successors. 
The art of fifteenth-century Italy was secular in spirit. Tlie 
madonnas and saints of the great Italian masters were hardly 
less fleshly, though more fully clothed, than their Roman gods 
and goddesses. The Italian theorists, who wished to derive 
everything fine in their civilization from tire antique, were right 
in at least one particular; their art was essentially pagan. 
Eventually, as the artists became more expert, they were better 
able to appreciate the finer qualities of classic work and to diaw 
from it lessons of value for their own age. There was, neverthe- 
less, no rebirth of ancient art, no sharp contrast between that 
said to be of the Renaissance and that said to be of the Middle 
Ages. 
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3. SCHOLASTICISM, SCIENCE, AND HUMANISM 
At the opening of the fourteenth century the problem of 
dominant concern in university education was the interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle — ^and it is one on which present-day scholars 
by no means agree. Aristotle’s authentic writings are not wholly 
consistent; while his earlier books maintain a Platonic interest 
in metaphysics, his later books, especially those dealing with 
biology, shift their emphasis to science and what we definitely 
recognize as a scientific method of research. In the thirteenth 
century, however, tlic accepted works of Aristotle included much 
that is now known to be simrious, and the task of any one who 
attempted to study them was further complicated by the fact 
that so many of his authorities were Neo-Platonists. Such assur- 
edly were Porphyry, the author of the Jsugoge, and also Boe- 
thius* the first to translate a portion of Aristotle’s logic into 
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Latin. The fathers of the church, notably St. Augustine, had 
been strongly influenced by Neo-Platonism, and so had the 
Arab commentators, such as Avicenna and Averroes. More re- 
cently, as we have seen, the Summa Theologies of Thomas 
Aquinas had attempted a definitive reconciliation of Aristo- 
telian philosophy and traditional Christianity. Yet, so tar as 
the contemporary world was concerned, his exposition seemed 
only to provoke fresh controversy. 

The formal acceptance of the Thomist doctrine by the Domin- Duns 
ican order naturally invited the Franciscans to reject it, and 
the center of their opposition continued to be Oxford Uni- wmiam 
versity. There, and later at Paris, Duns Scotus rvon the designa- 
tion oi Doctor Subtilis by defending the thesis that such dogmas 
as the existence of God and the immortality of the soul cannot 
be proved by reason. Logically carried out, this argument would 
have denied much of the Thomist system, Scotus, however, died 
prematurely in 1308 and within a few years his fame had been 
eclipsed by that of another Oxford Franciscan. William of 
Ockham was an Englishman, named for the village of his birth. 

As already remarked, his academic career was interrupted by a 
summons to the papal court at Avignon, where he was even- 
tually excommunicated for supporting the Franciscan tenet of 
apostolic poverty against Pope John XXII.^^ In spite of his con- 
demnation, he continued to enjoy great renown, not only as an 
antagonist of the papacy, but also as the author of many 
scholarly books. 

The precise force of Ockham’s teaching has been much dis- odcham’i 
puted. Earlier historians generally declared that, by reviving 
nominalism, he opposed the current Aristotelianism of the tdentific 
schools. On the other hand, more recent critics have pointed *“«***'^ 
out that Ockham published his logic as a mere commentary on 
Aristotle, leaving readers to describe his doctrine in anyway they 
chose, Whether or not Ockham should be called a nominalist 
depends altogether on how that term is defined,^ Since the 
days of Abelard a multitude of scholars had devoted their lives 

^‘Sce above, pp. 508-09. 

«See above, pp. 331, 335. 
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to the study o£ dialectic, and yet the problem o£ universal® re- 
mained a subject o£ endless argumentation. This problem — it 
now appears sensible to conclude — Ockham summarily dis- 
posed of by reasserting the original view of Aristotle. Logic, as 
had been asserted by John of Salisbury,^® is not a means of ascer- 
taining absolute truth, but a useful tool for explaining facts 
otherwise learned. The universals of Porphyry have no existence 
apart from the mind that conceives them. They are only general 
ideas, which have no rational validity except in so far as they 
are derived from the experience of the individual. The articles 
of the Christian faith, Ockham declared, should be accepted as 
such. They cannot be proved by reason; nor can they be made 
the basis of all knowledge. In other words, science is science 
and theology is theology; the two are essentially different and 
must not be confused. 

Thus understood, Ockham's logic was not so much an attack 
on tlie Thomist system as a limitation of its scope. Sixteen cen- 
turies earlier the disciples of Aristotle had tended to desert 
metaphysical speculation for the sake of scientific research. It is 
very significant that the disciples of Ockham now displayed the 
same tendency. Men whom contemporaries knew as Ockhamists 
became a dominant force in the university of Paris, and so in 
Latin Europe as a whole. Among them the most distinguished 
were Oresme, Jean Buridan, and Albert of Saxony, whose writ- 
ings have been hailed as anticipating in certain respects those 
of Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, and Descartes. A great deal of 
careful study is needed before we can definitely appraise the 
contributions of these fourteenth-century scholastics. Yet we 
may at least be certain that, by re-emphasizing the importance 
of mathematics and physics, they helped to lay a solid foundation 
for the more imposing structures of the following age. The his- 
torian of the scientific method should not fail to give due credit 
to William of Ockham and the Aristotelianism of which he was 
the powerful advocate. 

The fourteenth century ^so witnessed a noteworthy develop- 
mcnt of medicine. Up to this point the Latin schools had added 

above, p. sya. 
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little i£ anything to the medical wisdom which they had in- 
herited fiom the Gieeks and Aiabs. Especially Galen and 
Avicenna were held in such reverence tliat originality was some- 
what discouraged. Practicing physicians nevertheless found it 
advisable to supplement their book-learning with direct obser- 
vation — and that, in the case of anatomy, meant dissettiott of 
the human body. Precisely how and when such study began in 
the west we do not know. But it had proceeded fax enough by 
the end of the thirteenth century to encourage a teacher of 
medicine at Bologna, Mondino dei Lu2zi (d. 1326), to publish 
a textbook on the subject. Disclaiming all ambition to write in 
an elevated style, the author gives practical directions as to how 
one seeking to learn about human anatomy should proceed to 
cut up a cadaver. The book enjoyed enormous success and even- 
tually appeared in many printed editions. As a consequence, 
its original illustrations have long since been lost. To gain some 
idea of Mondino's own drawings, the best we can do is to 
examine those of a contemporary, Guido da Vigevano. The 
latter, as physician to Philip VI of France, presented him with 
various writings, one of which was an essay on human anatomy. 

The manuscript, forttmately preserved, contains eighteen col- 
ored plates, graphically showing various procedures in the diag- 
nosis of ailments as well as in dissection (see Figure 32). 

From the facts already noted it should be evident that the Petrarch 
other traditional subjects of academic instruction, theology and 
law, by no means decayed during the fourteenth century. But revival 
of them nothing more need be said here; they continued to be 
developed according to standards that had been established 
earlier. Essentially a newer interest was the humanistic study 
revived in Italy by the famous Petrarch, In his time, as earlier, 
the humanist was essentially one who remained loyal to the 
ideal of the ancient grammarians — one who devoted himself 
primarily to littera humaniores, i.e., the "more humane" or 
secular literature of pagan antiquity. We have seen that the 
Latin classics had been continuously used throughout the pre- 
ceding centuries; for such classics, indeed, Petrarch and his 
followers were entirely dependent on mediaeval copies of the 
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ancient books. But the educational system of the west, being 
governed by the church, had subordinated literary study to tlie 
needs of practical religion. The great revival of learning in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, though briefly characterized by 
renewed enthusiasm for grammar, had culminated in the devel- 
opment of the universities, where instruction was concentrated 
on professional subjects. It was inevitable that the weakening 
of ecclesiastical influence should produce a sharp reaction 
towards secular ideals in education. And in Italy, with its urban 
civilization and its pleasure-loving aristocracy, the emphasis of 
the schools tended to be aesthetic — ^to be placed on the study 
of literature for its own sake. 

Petrarch, whose example was largely responsible for the new 
movement, was a man of strange contradictions. Having won 
merited fame by his Italian verse, which displays a lively appre- 
ciation of the contemporary world, he came to affect a great 
disdain for the vulgar tongue and to express the wish that he 
could have lived in some age other than his own. Although he 
was a priest, he showed no understanding of Dante’s Chris- 
tianity and found his chief inspiration in pagan letters. With a 
very imperfect knowledge of the Latin classics and no knowledge 
of Greek at all, he denounced the barbarism of the schoolmen 
and sought to write as Cicero and Seneca had written. The 
result, naturally enough, was mediocre. For the sake of sheer 
delight, who today would read any of Petrarch’s works except 
his sonnets? And much the same criticism holds for Boccaccio, 
who ranks among the immortals on account of his stories in the 
vernacular, not on account of his later attempts at elegant 
Greek and Latin. 

A cause, however, should riot be judged by the foibles of its Hmnanism 
leaders. The humanist enthusiasm for classical study, despite the 
extremes to which it was sometimes carried, was in itself adipir- appreda- 
able — as all lovers of great art will surely admit. Within the 
fi eld of Latin literature it led to the rediscovery of many for- 
gotten books and the truer appreciation of many that had rieen 
neglected; Within ; the field of Greek literature — as far as the 
western schools were concerned— 4t produced a revolution. Such 
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of the ancient autliors as had generally been known tlirougli 
or translations now came to be used in the original, and beside 
^em were now placed the masterpieces of prose and verse that 
the Latins, following the Arabs, had hitherto ignored. Study of 
this sort was a thousand years old, or more, in the cities of the 
eastern Mediterranean; but to the Italians of the later four- 
teenth century it was an exciting novelty. Once launched, the 
humanist education quickly became an academic craze. To 
satisfy the demands of students, old professorships were re- 
formed and new ones were established. Great libraries were 
erected to house the treasures that were eagerly collected on all 
sides. Improved editions ol Greek and Latin authors were 
brought out in beautiful handwriting. Scholars produced more 
adequate grammars, dictionaries, and other manuals. And as 
men sought to read tlie classics with a fuller understanding, they 
sained a better knowledge of the ancient world generally and 
so broadened their intellectual horizon. All this, it will be 
affTced, places us under deep obligation to the humanists, who 
came to dominate the universities of Italy in tlie fifteenth cen- 
tury and those of other countries in the centuries following. 

TPo praise the humanism of the later Middle Ages as an 
‘ jgs(jjetic revival is by no means to admit the once-honored thesis 
of the Italian Renaissance. However important in the field of 
education, humanism was no magical element by which medije- 
val culture could be transformed into modern culture. Will 
one today care to assert that a finer appreciation of ancient 
literature produced the glorious arts of the fifteenth century, 
(he growth of capitalism, the opening of the New World, the 
Protestant Revolution, or the triumphs of experimental science? 
jl,epetition of what has already been said about some of these 
developiuents will hardly be necessary. As far as architecture, 
sculpture, and painting are concerned, the influence of human- 
ism was at most secondary. Vernacular literature, it may easily 
be perceived, progressed not by virtue of humanism but in spite 
of it. Economic development had absolutely nothing to do with 
c hang i ng academic fashions, and it was the former rather than 
(he latter that determined the course of ecclesiastical history. 
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There remains the question of scientific progress, and in this 
connection it must be granted that the chief credit goes to the 
schoolmen. 

The early humanists, by rejecting both the vernacular and 
the contemporary Latin for literary composition, made it diffi- 
cult for their disciples to be more than antiquarians. Along with 
scholastic theology, they condemned original advance in law, 
mathematics, and the study of natural phenomena. Their zeal 
to extol Plato was in itself admirable, but in so doing they 
tended to deprecate Aristotle together with all that he and his 
mediaeval commentators had contributed towards the definition 
of scientific method. The later humanists, fortunately, tended to 
acquire a broader vision. Many of them did not disdain the 
study oi useful arts in the contemporary world oi the accurate 
translation of such Greek classics as might be needed by engi- 
neers and other non-academic persons. So, for example, the 
fifteenth century witnessed the appearance in Latin of Ptolemy's 
Geography, as well as of various books by Archimedes that had 
been unknown to the Arabs. How the new Ptolemy supple- 
mented the work of actual navigators has been seen in the 
preceding chapter; how the mechanics of Archimedes supple- 
mented the work of actual technicians will be seen in the one 
following. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

EUROPE IN THE LATER FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


1 . THE NEW DESPOTS 

Judged according to political success, the outstanding figure 
in the west during the second half of the fifteenth century was 
assuredly Louis XI of France. Charles VII, the king who owed 
his crown to Jeanne d’Arc, lived on until 1461. He was cordially 
detested by many persons, including his son Louis, who even- 
tually ran away to court of the magnificent Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy.^ In return for his splendid entertainment 
of the future king, Philip doubtless expected a handsome re- 
ward, but in that he was disappointed. The dauphin was quite 
willing that some one else should pay his expenses until he came 
to the throne: when that happy moment arrived, he assumed 
the position of an absolute monarch who required no advice 
from a ducal cousin. 

Physically, Louis XI inherited the feebleness of his Valois 
ancestors. He was small and weak. His legs were hardly strong 
enough to hold him up. His face was singularly unattractive — 
almost cadaverous with its sunken eyes, long thin nose, and 
prominent bones. To make up for these deficiencies, his intelli- 
gence was unsurpassed and, in spite of his unhappy youth, he 
had received a good education. Clear-sighted, indefatigable, and 
relentless, the king knew precisely what he wanted and, to 
attain his ends, willingly sacrificed every other consideration. 
Disliking war, he used his tinny only as a last resort. Customarily 
jie relied rather oji diplomacy, in which he proved himself a 
aliove, p, 597, 
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master of consummate skill. All who opposed his will were to 
find him a hateful tyrant; even his loyal subjects might com- 
plain of his harsh and grasping administration. Yet Louis XI 
was not senselessly cruel. Men who served him faithfully had 
just treatment. And although he was extremely parsimonious 
in little ways, he spared no expense when vital issues were at 
stake. 

Such a king, obviously, was not a paragon of chivalry. He 
seemed, in fact, deliberately to make himself as little the gallant 
gentleman as possible. Immediately after the funeral of Charles 
VII had been concluded witli fitting pomp, Louis put aside all 
the trappings of royalty and thenceforth appeared in a cheap 
traveling costume — a long coat of fustian and a wide-brimmed 
pilgrim’s hat, decorated with small pewter figures of the Virgin 
and the saints. On appropriate occasions one of these would be 
removed for the sake of a short prayer; then it would be clapped 
back into place. For the king was superficially very pious, attend- 
ing mass every day and by other conventional acts always seek- 
ing the aid of heaven in his enterprises, both honest and dis- 
honest. Normally his days were spent in constant journeys about 
his kingdom, in every comer of which he took a proprietary 
interest. He detested all ostentation, moving about with a few 
servants, refusing all entertainment, and stopping at a public inn 
or with some local merchant. His bourgeois tastes and sympa- 
thies were shown in many other ways. The towns, in return for 
heavy taxes, received his especial protection and encouragement. 

The feudal class he jealously kept from all power in the state. 

As ministers he chose only men who owed eveiything to his 
patronage. For confidential agents he often preferred low-born 
rascals, sometimes even convicts let out of jail for that particular 
purpose. 

Since Philip the Good was now too old to engage in active chnles 
leprisals against his faithless guest, that task devolved upon his 
son Charles, who finally inherited the ducal crown in 1467. gundy 
The young prince was a dashing figure. Athletic, handsome, and 
likable, he was not only a brave knight but also an able and 
intelligent ruler. Though living in great magnificence, he was 
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sober, chaste, and sincerely religious. The fatal flaw in his char- 
acter was indicated by the name he came to bear, Charles the 
Rash {le Tdmiraire). Goaded by ambition, he was never satis- 
fied with a moderate program of achievement. Instead, he reck- 
lessly threw himself into a series of grandiose projects, refusing 
in his pride ever to retreat before superior strength or ever to 
heed the advice of the cautious. The striking contrast between 
him and the king of France gave to their prolonged conflict a 
certain epic character — ^made it a worthy theme for the great 
chronicler who happened to be present. 

Philippe de Commines was a Flemish nobleman who rose to 
be councilor and chamberlain at the Burgundian court. Later 
prevailed on by Louis XI to enter the royal service, he remained 
in it until die king’s death. Being dien removed from political 
ofiice Commines devoted his last years to the writing of his 
memoirs, which have. been justly famous ever since. Unlike 
Froissart, Commines never contented himself with superficial 
description. The comings and goings of men were in themselves, 
he felt, of subordinate interest; what fascinated him was the 
interplay of motives behind the scenes. He saw in war and 
politics a game played by statesmen. Which were the best moves? 
How did they come to be taken? Specifically, what were the 
qualities of Louis XI that biought him victory over an ap- 
parently superior adversary? Though preoccupied with state- 
craft rather than with feudal adventure, Commines owed noth- 
ing to the humanism of Italy. His mental horizon was that of 
a fifteenth-century Frenchman who followed the honest example 
of Villehardouin by reporting what he had himself observed. 

During the first decade of his reign Louis had to witlistand 
as best he could a combination of discontented princes led by 
the duke of Burgundy. Time and again, as Commines so 
graphically tells us, the king accepted defeat and signed a humil- 
iating peace, only by some kind of chicanery to slip out of his 
commitments. Eventually he escaped reprisal because the duke 
had evolved the magnificent design of uniting his scattered 
territories and so of reconstituting the ancient Lotharingia.® By 
p. *04, 
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1475 Charles had almost realized his ambition. But the diplo- 
macy of Louis XI frightened the Habsbutg emperor® into refus- 
ing a Burgundian alliance and built up a coalition to defend 
the local states of Alsace and Lorraine. Foremost among the 
French allies were the Swiss who, having gained their independ- 
ence through the paralysis of the royal power in Germany, had 
no liking for the new and powerful monarchy that was emerg- 
ing on their western border. In their earlier wars they had found 
that massed infantry armed with long pikes could successfully 
oppose charging cavalry, and through similar tactics they now 
astonished Europe by breaking the military power of Burgundy. 
Twice in 1476 Charles sought to punish the troublesome moun- 
taineers, and twice he was defeated. Before the walls of Nancy 
in the next year he insisted on again attacking a Swiss position. 
The result was the same, except that on this occasion the duke 
himself remained on the stricken field. 

The delight of Louis XI and the dismay of certain French 
nobles when they heard the news are vividly described by Corn- 
mines. The emotions were justified, for thenceforth the king 
was to be undisputed master of his realm. Despite the fact that 
Charles had left an heiress, Louis proceeded to confiscate his 
fiefs as escheat to the crown. Without difficulty the royal troops 
occupied Picardy, Artois, Burgundy, and Franche-Comt6, al- 
though the last was imperial territory. He likewise sought to 
take Flanders, but there he overreached himself. The Flemings 
rallied to the suppoit of Charles’s daughter Mary, who was a 
native of their country, and she, in revenge for the royal perfidy, 
accepted marriage with Maximilian of Austria (see Table VIII). 
Thus a Habsburg prince was installed as ruler of the Nether- 
lands and claimant of the whole Burgundian heritage — an event 
of prime importance for the future of Europe. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, Louis had obtained another windfall. The extinction of 
the Angevin house, descended from a brother of Charles V 
(see Table VII), gave the king the duchy of' Anjou and the 
counties of Maine, Bar, and Provence (see Map XVII). Aside 
from Flanders, duly one of the great French fiefs was still inde- 

»FYedcrick Til, o£ Maximilian; w TaMc Vm, 
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pendent of royal control — the duchy of Brittany, which was to 
be acquired through marriage by Louis’s son, Charles VIII. 

So far as internal government was concerned, Louis XI ruled 
France as the unrestricted heir of Charles V. There was, in fact, 
no substitute for royal absolutism; a parliamentary government 
like that of England had no place in a kingdom devoid of insti- 
tutional unity. Louis XI called only one meeting of the estates 
general — ^when, during his early years, he needed support 
against a feudal coalition. Later, as resistance to the king’s will 
utterly collapsed, he used only provincial estates and assemblies 
of notables who could be counted on not to oppose him. Thanks 
to his arbitrary control of the taxes that have already been 
described,* he was able to maintain a despotic government in 
spite of all divergence in local custom. A similar conclusion may 
be drawn with regard to the administration of justice. The 
parlement at Paris normally acted as a supreme court for all 
France, but tire variation of the law from region to region made 
complete centralization impossible. Charles VII had established 
a local parlement for Languedoc at Toulouse, and one for 
Dauphind at Grenoble; Louis XI added one for Guienne at 
Bordeaux and one for Burgundy at Dijon, Much the same func- 
tions had already come to be exercised by ancient courts in 
Normandy and Champagne. These tribunals all administered 
ordinary law, following established precedents and observing a 
regular procedure. Cases of treason and other trials in which 
the king took a particular interest he removed for arbitrary 
judgment before his council. As may be seen from such exam- 
pies, the one institution that was common to all France was the 
monarchy. 

Despite his oppressive taxation and tyrannical ways, Louis XI 
deserved well of his country, for be made its interests hjs own. 
The flood of money that he brought into the treasury he spent 
not for sumptuous entertainment and vainglorious wars but 
for the defense and consolidation of the state. The standing 
army of his father — organised in regular companies of cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery— -he increased and improved at heavy 

*See above, p. 535, 
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expense. Yet he used it only when he had to, regarding it as a 
valuable tool rather than a plaything. Goodly sums were also 
devoted to the needs of diplomacy: the subsidies, bribes, and 
pensions lavished by the king on all useful allies, together with 
the salaries paid to the host of agents whom he dispatched all 
over Europe. That such expenditure was amply justified by its 
results has already been seen. And the growing burden of taxa- 
tion was more than offset by the revived prosperity of the coun- 
tryside. Thanks to the king’s despotic government, France at 
large remained at peace. The destruction of the Burgundian 
power removed a constant incentive to feudal disorders within 
the kingdom. The subjection of the nobility, though cruel, 
proved a blessing to the other classes. The brigandage of dis- 
charged troops, which had once more grown to alarming pro- 
portions under Charles VII, was finally ended. Wise economic 
measures stimulated the repopulation of devastated regions and 
a noteworthy advance in commerce. The restored brilliance of 
French civilization in the following century was largely due to 
the tireless energy of the mean-looking but masterful Louis XI. 

In England, as we have seen, the duke of Burgundy had helped The Tudor 
to place the Yorkist Edward IV on the throne;® so it was quite 
natural that the French king should lend support to a Lancas- 
trian adventurer named Henry Tudor, although his claim to the 
throne was somewhat dubious (see Table III). Shortly after the 
death of Edward IV in 1483 his two sons were murdered at the 
instigation of their uncle, who was crowned as Richard III. 
Encouraged by this act of violence, Henry Tudor landed in 
Wales with a small army. There be gained other recruits and 
before a month had passed was fortunate enough to win the 
battle of Bosworth Field, in which Richard was slain (1485). 

Henry’s victory in the field, confirmed by his marriage to a 
daughter of Edward IV, by the ratification of parliament, and 
by the judicious execution of rival claimants, assured the tri- 
umph of the new dynasty. The later fortunes of the Tudors lie 
beyond the scope of the present study. It should, however, be 
remarked that under them the English monarchy became 

'See above, pp. 63®-37' 
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virtually absolute. Parliament, to be sure, did not disappear; 
but that was because, reflecting the public demand for a strong 
kingship, it served merely to register tlie royal will. And through 
a process like that adopted by Louis XI, the Tudors gradually 
subordinated the courts of common law to their own arbitrary 
justice administered through a branch of the privy council. 
Whatever the traditional theory of the constitution, for the next 
hundred years England was to be as thoroughgoing a despotism 
as France. 

The third of the great western monarchies at the close of the 
fifteenth century was Spain, a much more recent creation. In the 
preceding pages it has been seen how Aragon became an impor- 
tant state through union with Catalonia and the conquest of 
the Moorish territory to the south. At the same time the king- 
dom of Castile, finally combined with Le6n, had pushed its 
dominion to the Mediterranean at Murcia and to the Atlantic 
at Cadiz, thus lestricting the Mohammedans to the little terri- 
tory of Granada (see Map XV). On the west coast Portugal had 
established itself as an independent kingdom, and to the north 
Navarre had come to be ruled by a series of French princes. 
This was the situation at the end of the thirteenth century, and 
in general it remained unchanged for the better part of two 
hundred years. Taking advantage of the chronic civil wars in 
Spain, Louis XI obtained possession of two Catalonian prov- 
inces, Roussillon and Cerdagne, and so brought his frontier to 
the crest of the Pyrenees. But in another affair he was taken by 
surprise. In 1468 a group of Castilian rebels submitted on con- 
dition that Isabella, the sister of their unpopular king, be 
recognized as heiress of the crown, and in the following year she 
married Ferdinand, the prince apparent in Aragon. First 
brought together by personal union in 1479, the two kingdoms 
were finally made into one, the kingdom of Spain. Its territory, 
as Ferdinand conquered Granada and the southern half of 
Navarre, came to include the entire peninsula with die excep- 
tion of Portugal. Its government, as Ferdinand made himself 
independent of the local estates, or cartes, became an absolute 
imonarchy. Its anti-French policy, as Ferdinand arranged a 
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momentous alliance with the house o£ Habsburg, was to remain 
a dominant factor in tire European wars of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

That the political developments just described were inti- Cultnial 
mately connected with the revival of culture in western Europe 

. . . r, F under the 

IS quite evident. What is hailed as the classic age of Spanish despots 
arts and letters began with the foundation of the unified mon- 
archy by Ferdinand and Isabella. The successful rule of the 
Tudors was the immediate cause of the so-called English Renais- 
sance. In both kingdoms the influence of the Italian humanists 
became increasingly important during the sixteenth century. 

Yet, on the whole, the finest accomplishments of either the 
Spanish or the English at that time will be found to rest on 
long-established precedents of the Middle Ages. A similar gen- 
eralization holds true in the case of France. Throughout the 
fifteenth century the French architects, sculptors, and painters 
generally followed the Gothic tradition, and even later there 
was no absolute desertion of the older styles. So far as literature 
was concerned, the reign of Louis XI was chiefly remarkable 
for the renewal of an ancient glory. It is no exaggeration to say 
that within the field of prose memoirs the standard set by Corn- 
mines has never been surpassed, and that Fran9ois Villon may 
be called the greatest ballad-writer of all time. 

Villon is certainly one of the most famous characters in Traufob 
literary history. Born of a poor Parisian family in 1431, the 
boy was adopted by a certain Guillaume de Villon, a chaplain 
attached to the church of Saint-Benoit near the Sorbonne4 
Thanks to this worthy man, Francois acquired not only 
the name of Villon but also a superior education. In due 
course he became a master of arts at Paris and then took up 
the study of theology, Meanwhile, however, he had developed 
the roistering habits that were to debar him from any superior 
degree, as well as from ecclesiastical preferment. The discipline 
of the university, never very strict, had suffered from the gen- 
eral confusion of the kingdom. Paris, like the countryside, was 
filled with bands of thieves and cut-throats, and the students 
were often no better. Villon found in the taverns a more con- 
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genial society than in the cloister of Saint-Benoit; so the spiders, 
he tells us, spun their webs over the bed where he was supposed 
to be sleeping. In 1455 his academic career, such as it was, 
came to a sudden end with his killing of a priest in a fight over 
a girl of the streets. While the police investigated the affair 
Villon hurriedly left Paris. Then, after his friends had proved 
that his act had been in self-defense, he returned to his old 
lodgings. But in the meantime he had apparently joined a gang 
of professional robbers, in whose jargon he wrote a number of 
ballads. 

^17 There now ensued a number of housebreakings, ending in the 

Tes'tament ^ considerable sum from one of the Parisian colleges. 

Villon, implicated through the blabbing of a drunken comrade, 
again left the city in haste. He had time only to finish a last will 
in verse, the poem known as the Petit Testament. Therein 
posing as a victim of love, he makes a number of humorous be- 
quests: his fame to Guillaume de Villon, his heart to the girl 
who had jilted him, his right of preferment to certain canons 
of Notre-Dame, his sword to a friend who is to pay the sum 
for which it is now in pawn. But while he is writing, he hears 
the bells of the Sorbonne, and they bring to mind the scholastic 
drudgery in which he has been so long engaged. The thought 
paralyzes his brain and he goes to bed. Already famous in stu- 
dent circles as a writer of ballads, Villon gained wide renown 
through the Petit Testament and, while exiled from the capital, 
enjoyed the hospitality of various distinguished patrons. Never- 
theless, he seems to have continued his old avocation; for the 
year 1460 found him jailed as a thief by the bishop of Orleans. 

particular moment Louis XI celebrated his accession 
Testament usual fashion by releasing prisoners in the course of a 

triumphal procession throughout the kingdom. And since the 
king happened to come in the right direction, Villon once 
more found himself at liberty. Returning to Paris in a chastened 
mood, he wrote his Grand Testament, one of the greatest poems 
in any language. It is not merely clever and amusing; funda- 
mentally, it is the poet's lament for a wasted life— as sincere 
and moving as if told in the confessional. Villon begins with a 
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bitter song against the bishop who threw him into a dungeon; 
then turns to bless Louis XI. May he live to be as old as 
Methuselah and have twelve children, all sons! This theme 
brings him to the story of King Alexander and the thief — and 
so to himself. He is now thirty and has little to show for the 
years but disillusionment.® 

My time of youth 1 do bewaU, 

That more than most lived meirily. 

Until old age 'gan me assail. 

For youth had passed unconsciously. 

It wended not afoot from me. 

Nor yet on horseback. Ah, how then? 

It fled away all suddenly 
And never will return again. 

He is left with no money and little learning. Even love has 
lost its savor. If he had applied himself to study, he might have 
a chance to sleep warm in his old age. But the precious hours 
had been spent with boon companions — and what has become 
of them? 

Where are the gracious gallants now 
That of old time I did frequent. 

So fair of fashion and of show. 

In song and speech so excellent? 

Stark dead are some, their lives are spent; 

There rests of them nor mark nor trace; 

May they in heaven have content; 

God keep the others of His gracel 

Of the rest some are beggars; some, on the other hand, are great 
lords, who drink noble wines and eat grand meats every day. 
Himself, he has had no such luck. He is descended from poor 
folk, whose tombs bear neither crowns nor scepters. There is 
only one consolation. 

When I of poverty complain, 

Oftdmes my heart to me bath said, 

"Man, wherefore murmur thus in vain 
If thou bast no such plentihead 
As had Jacques Coeur.^ be comforted: 

•The following quotations aie ftom John Payne’s translation, which has ap- 
peared in many editions. 

’A merchant of Bourges, famous for his wealth. 
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Better to live and rags to wear 

Than to have been a lord and, dead. 

Rot in a splendid sepulchre." 

Yet want follows on his track and death comes after. His 
father has long been gone; his mother, as she well knows, must 
soon go. His turn will come. There is no escape. Even the 
fairest of the fair go the way of all flesh. So he writes on that 
hackneyed theme his Ballad of Dead Ladies — surpassingly beau- 
tiful, though little more than a list of names and the refrain, 
Mais oil sont les neiges d’antan?^ After similar poems to the 
lords of old time, Villon inserts in the testament his very famous 
Complaint of the Fair Armoress. Then the Double Ballad of 
Good Counsel strikes a livelier note, giving to young men the 
vain advice of keeping away from the girls — “Good luck has he 
that deals with none.”® And he adds the jingling verses that cele- 
brate the speech of the Parisian women. 

Prince, give praise to our Prench ladies 
For the sweet sound iheir speaking carries; 

’Twixt Rome and Cadiz many a maid is. 

But no good girl’s lip out ol Paris. 

Eventually, with a solemn invocation and a legal preamble, he 
comes to the testament proper — an appealing combination of 
humor and tender seriousness, as in the lovely prayer to the 
Virgin which he bequeathes to his mother, herself unable to 
write. At the end he provides a mock epitaph for himself, ask- 
ing that he be buried in a nunnery and that the great bells of 
Notre-Darae be rung for his funeral I Like the life of the poet, 
the Grand Testament is a constant alternation of the grim and 
the gay. 

None of Villon's good resolutions were kept. In 146? he was 
again in prison. Let out on bail, he became involved in another 
stabbing alfray and was sentenced to be hanged. It was on this 
occasion that he characteristically wrote two poems, one a coarse 

s C£. Kouetti'i translation: "But wbeie are the snosvs at yesteryear?" 

■This and tha toUowing quotaiions are from the Incomparable translations 

Swinburne. 
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joke and die other a touching appeal on behalf of himself and 
his fellow convicts. 

Men, brother men, that after us yet live, 

Let not your hearts loo hard against us be; 

For if some pity of us poor men ye give. 

The sooner God shall take of you pity. 

Here are we five or six strung up, you see. 

And here the flesh that all too well we fed 
Bit by bit eaten and rotten, rent and shred. 

And we the bones grow dust and ash withal; 

Let no man laugh at us discomforted. 

But pray to God that he forgive us all 

Actually, he was saved from the gallows but banished from Paris. 

When or where he died we do not know. That we should not 
was perhaps his final jest. 

S. THE CHURCH AND THE Vm'CHCRAFT DELUSION 

Unhappily for the church, the prospect of reform in the fif- The 
teenth century died ivith the councils. The decrees of Basel 
were ignored except as the princes of Europe chose to re-enact papacy 
them. In this respect, as in so many others, the example was 
set by the king of France, who in 1438 induced the French 
clergy to formulate the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. It 
declared the authority of a general council superior to that of 
a pope, ordered that no papal bull should take effect in France 
until it had been promulgated by the king, forbade the collec- 
tion of annates from French prelates, and prohibited the filling 
of ecclesiastical offices in the kingdom by papal appointment. 

The Pragmatic Sanction, although it was not continuously en- 
forced, remained the cornerstone of the Gallican Liberties^® for 
the next three hundred years. Similar legislation in England 
was prevented by the civil war between the Lancastrians and 
the Yorkists. In Germany, where the imperial authority was 
only a memory, no concerted action could be expected from 
the rulers of the local states. And much the same conditions 
prevailed in Italy and Spain. 

^See above, p. 540. ’ 
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Meanwhile the papacy, to the great distress of many loyal sup 
porters, not only failed to extirpate the ancient abuses but 
allowed them to be aggravated. Apparently secure in the enjoy- 
ment of absolute monarchy, the popes in the closing decades of 
the fifteenth century once more became submerged in Italian 
politics. Distinguished as temporal rulers and as devotees of 
the new secular culture, they forfeited all respect as leaders of 
Christendom and even as exponents of common decency. The 
final result was the Protestant Revolution, the story of which 
must be left to other volumes, which deal with the sixteenth 
and following centuries. Here it need only be pointed out that 
Protestantism brought few if any theoretical innovations; that 
as Martin Luther was the successor of John Hus, so the latter 
was the successor of Wycliflfe, Marsiglio, the Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans, and the Waldensians. To understand any one man in 
this series of more or less heretical agitators, we have to take 
into account all phases of European history throughout tire later 
Middle Ages. 

In so far as the church had been the dominant institution 
of the earlier period, its decline was the crucial fact during the 
years that ensued. Indeed, no phase of European civilization in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries remained unaffected by 
the fading of the old ecclesiastical ideals. The thirteenth cen- 
tury was hardly a golden age when everybody did as he should 
and all men lived in Christian concord. Yet, to judge from con- 
temporary arts and letters, it was a time of general contentment. 
Then came one of mounting trouble and unrest. The gradual 
submergence of the papacy in secular affairs culminated in the 
Babylonian Captivity, which was followed by the scandal of 
the Great Schism. Meanwhile the western world was devastated 
by pestilence, war, and insurrection. The proudest states of 
Christendom fell prey to anarchy as the Turks, after undoing 
the work of the crusades, resumed the offensive and conquered 
a large section of Europe. Under such circumstances it is not 
surprising that vernacular literature came to be marked by a 
tone of pessimism and that the calm of early Gothic art gave 
way to a highly emotional expression of the tragic and the 
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pathetic. At the same time the revolt against ecclesiastical edu- 
cation led to a new emphasis on secular study, as is particularly 
shown by the popularity oi humanism in Italy. So too thousands 
of men and women, to whom the traditional religion no longer 
brought spiritual satisfaction, were attracted by various mystic 
cults, only some of which we.re thoroughly orthodox.''^^ 

Another characteristic feature of the age, and one that should Semonol- 
not be forgotten in appraising its alleged enlightenment, was 
the enormous growth of belief in witchcraft. To understand 
the beginnings of this strange delusion, it is necessary to keep 
in mind the distinction between the official doctrine of the 
early church and the unofficial folklore that accompanied it. 

One who accepts the authority of the New Testament must, of 
course, accept a variety of ideas concerned with diabolism. 

Satan, the chief of tlie fallen angels, tempted Christ and con- 
tinually sought to lure all men to destruction. In his nefarious 
schemes he was supported by a host of lesser devils, whose 
ranks included the pagan deities of the ancient world. Such a 
demon could enter into possession of a man’s body and so cause 
madness, but could be cast out by divine intervention. One 
grade of the lower clergy had thus come to be that of exorcist. 

Satan’s power, though subordinate to the omnipotence of God, 
was the source of many noxious things, ranging from petty 
mischief to major calamities like storms and pestilences. Espe- 
cially since the time of Gregory the Great Christian literature 
had been filled with stories of diabolic malice and its nullifica- 
tion by saintly activity. 

The Middle Ages also inherited much lore about magic from 
the Old Testament, as well as from the works of pagans. The 
Hebrews, like other ancient peoples, had believed in clairvoy- 
ants and mediums — ^particularly women who, through incanta- 
tion, called up the spirits of the dead. Such was the witch of 
Endor consulted by Saul, and such presumably were the witches 
for whom the sacred law prescribed the death penalty.^® The 

“See above, p. 541- 

“Z Samuel, xxviii; Exodus, xxii, 18. "Witch," of course, is merely the trans- 
lation of a Hebrew word. 
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Romans, on the other hand, had not tried to prohibit magical 
practices as long as they did not result in crimes otherwise 
punishable by the state. Murder, for example, led to prosecution 
before the courts, whether it was alleged to have been com- 
mitted by natural or supernatural means. In matters of this 
kind even the educated classes were commonly superstitious, 
fearing the sorcerer who could produce death or disease by 
applying malevolent charms to wax images, locks of hair, nail- 
parings, and the like. Besides, the Latin classics contain mar- 
velous stories of men who could change themselves into animals 
(e.g., werewolves); and of night-hags who could assume the 
form of owls or mice, who rode on the storm-wind along with 
the sinister goddess Hecate, and who prowled about after dark 
to steal bits of corpses for use in their infernal rites. 

Similar beliefs are occasionally heard of in the Christian writ- 
ings, where black magic, as distinguished from the holy miracles 
of the church, is attributed to Satanic influence. By a compact 
with the devil one might become a sorcerer and thus learn how 
to make love-charms or to injure one’s enemies in mysterious 
ways. But the best authorities were inclined to deprecate such 
notions as that men or women could change themselves into 
animals, could tide through the air on broomsticks, or perform 
many of the other marvels popularly attributed to them. The 
canons of ecclesiastical councils generally assessed penance on 
any one who was wicked enough to hold that deeds of this sort 
were possible. Following the example of St. Augustine and 
other fathers of the church, the schoolmen of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries wrote at great length on the origin of evil, 
the fall of the angels, and the power of the devil. Some were 
more willing than others to accept popular tales about witches 
and the like; yet in general they tended to support the con- 
servative opinions of the earlier authorities. For instance, 
Thomas Aquinas declared that neither Satan nor his agents 
could in any way contravene the divine order of nature, as by 
transforming a man into a beast.^" Whoever believed the oppo- 
site was sinfully yielding to Satanic deceit. But what, in the 

“ See above, pp. 468-59.' 
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absence of saintly advice, might not such deceit accomplish? 

It was not until the fourteenth century that charges of sorcery 
began to be prominent in trials before secular courts and 
that the Inquisition began to take cognizance of witchcraft as a 
form of heresy. In this connection the prosecution of the Tem- 
plars under Philip IV established a baneful precedent, which 
led straight to the burning of Jeanne d’Arc in 1431.“ By such 
acts state and church combined to justify a fear that had already 
secured firm hold of the popular imagination. Although various 
historians have denounced the scholastics for contributing to 
the witchcraft mania of the following centuries, it is hard to see 
how their academic learning could have greatly influenced opin- 
ion throughout the countryside. Was it not rather the experts 
who followed the masses? Psychologically, the growth of belief 
in witchcraft may well be explained as resulting from the in- 
creased misery and discontent of the later Middle Ages. Uni- 
vet sal dread and suspicion, fostered by the evil times, found 
expression in the denunciation of witches. And, once started, 
the delusion of a vast Satanic conspiracy for the ruin of the 
world gained crushing headway. 

How far that delusion had advanced by the latter half of the 
fifteenth century is shown by the famous witch bull of Inno- 
cent VIII^® in 1484. Therein the pope declares he has heard 
that in certain districts of Germany — 

4 

many persons of both sexes, heedless of their own salvation and fonaldng 
the catholic faith, give themselves over to devils male and female, and by 
their incantations, charms, and conjurings, and by other abominable 
supeistitions and sortileges, offenses, crimes and misdeeds, ruin and cause 
to perish the offspring of women, the foal of animals, the products of the 
earth, the grapes of vines, and the fruits of trees, as well as men and 
women, cattle and flocks and herds and animals of every kind, vineyards 
also and orchards, meadows, pastures, harvests, grains, and other fruits 
of the earth; that they afflict and torture with dire pains and anguish, 
both internal and external, these men, women, cattle, flocks, herds, and 
animals, and hinder men from begetting and wcnnen from conceiving, 
and prevent all consummation of marriage; that, moreover, they deny 

“See above, pp. 501-0*, 534. 

“One of the “Ifonaissance popes,” who reigned from 1484 to 149*— a man 
of dubious pilvate moials, but a distinguished patron of the arts. 


The witch 

buUof 

14M 
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with sacrilegious lips the faith they received in holy baptism; and that, at 
the instigation ol the enemy of mankind, they do not fear to commit and 
perpetrate many other abominable offenses and crimes, at the risk of 
their own souls, to the insult of the divine majesty, and to the pernicious 
example and scandal of multitudes. 

And since it appears that the two inquisitors deputed to punish 
heresy in these districts have been hindered in their activity by 
misguided persons, the pope explicitly confirms their authority 
with regard to the extirpation of witchcraft. All clergy and laity, 
under threat of severe penalty, are prohibited from in any way 
interfering with their holy work. 

Innocent’s bull, of course, did not enjoin belief in witch- 
craft as an article of Christian faith. By enumerating the acts 
of sorcery being committed in Germany, it merely stated the 
views shared even by the educated of that time. The pope issued 
the document as a routine matter, to confirm the principle 
that witchcraft was a form of heresy. Thus encouraged, the two 
Dominican inquisitors, Kramer and Sprenger, proceeded to 
write for their colleagues a manual called Malleus Maleficarum 
(The Hammer of Witches). Dealing with what the pope had ap- 
parently taken for granted, it is divided into three parts. The 
first expounds the doctrinal basis, presenting a scholastic argu- 
ment under eighteen questions to prove that Christians must 
believe in the numerous manifestations of witchcraft. The 
second describes the Vricked things that may be done by sorcerers 
and the remedies by which Satanic guile may be effectively 
counteracted. The third then explains the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the detection and trial of suspects. On the whole, the 
book contained little that was new; but, as a convenient sum- 
mary of established belief and practice, it was widely used 
during the intensive witch-hunt of the ensuing period and by 
its legalistic precision undoubtedly helped to crystallize scholarly 
opinion. 

Unfortunately, nobody at that time thought of denying the 
assumptions of the Malleus Maleficarum or of condemning the 
heartless procedure which it so coolly advocated; nor did any 
of the reformers who attacked the organized church in the next 
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century. It was only gradually that Catholic and Protestant 
ceased to vie with one another in the persecution of alleged 
witches — though, as they now agree, at least three-fourths of it 
was pure hysteria. 

g. MATERIAL CONDITIONS OF LIFE 

This last chapter may very well close with a section bearing Impiove- 
the same title as the one that closed the first; for material con- 
ditions of life tend to govern civilization, and civilization is dard of 
what every general history is mainly concerned with. The pres- 
ent section, like the previous one, can give no complete sketch 
of such material conditions. All that will he attempted is a 
brief description of certain outstanding developments, together 
with a few remarks by way of comparing the later with the 
earlier age. 

On the whole, we may be sure, the standard of living in 
fifteenth-century Europe was superior to that in the Roman 
Empire. The important consideration is not that the luxury 
enjoyed by wealthy men about 1450 was probably equal to what- 
ever had been enjoyed by their Roman predecessors, but that 
the masses were undoubtedly better off. Most peasants had long 
since attained economic if not legal freedom, and even those who 
were still serfs had no reason to envy the caloni of the ancient 
empire. Besides, we have to take into account the prosperous 
and powerful bourgeoisie, a class that greatly outnumbered the 
Roman curiales. The old imperial provinces now contained 
many more towns than before, and these towns were on the 
average much more populous. Mediaeval commerce and indus- 
try had far surpassed anything known to the earlier population 
of the west, while agriculture had been definitely improved on 
being extended into new lands. And increase of economic pro- 
duction meant increase of total wealth — chiefly represented by 
goods which people used. 

So far as dress was concerned, it will hardly be necessary to costume 
give many details, for such matters have been rendered very 
familiar by contemporary painting. Although the principal 
articles of clothing were fundamentally the same as before, 
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there was now much greater variety both in materials and in 
styles. Not only the robes and cloaks of women but also the 
capes, tunics, and hose of men had come to be made of 
brilliantly colored stuffs which, at least for the upper classes, 
were cut in constantly changing ways to suit the whims of 
fashion. Thanks to the influence of the Arabs, and to the im- 
provement of manufacturing technique in the west, the older 
woolens and linens had been supplemented by silks and cottons, 
and all fabrics had come to be more finely woven, moie effec- 
tively dyed, and more delicately ornamented — especially in pat- 
terns borrowed from the orient. Shoes and hats, as well as 
numerous other articles, reflected the improved skill of crafts- 
men who worked with leather and felt. Jewelry, whether or not 
the design was inspired by the antique, was extraordinarily 
beautiful. Indeed, the costume of tire fifteenth century was in 
general so picturesque that it has remained a favorite subject 
of the antiquarian and is sdll used to enhance the pageantry of 
various modern courts. 

In matters of diet western Europe continued to follow long- 
established precedents: that of the Mediterranean peoples was 
essentially Roman, that of the northern peoples essentially 
barbarian. Although the church prescribed eggs and fish on 
Fridays and during Lent, the typical member of the feudal aris- 
tocracy was a great eater of meat. And although he might be 
very fond of wine, his more usual drink was likely to be beer. 
Distillation, known to the Arab alchemists and to their T .atin 
disciples, was as yet scarcely used for the production of potable 
liquors. Of greater importance to the average European was 
the introduction from the east of various grains, fmits, and 
vegetables, together with sugar, pepper, and other spices which, 
with the opening of the new trade routes, ceased to be luxuries 
reserved to the very rich. Tea, coffee, and chocolate were of 
course still unknown in the western lands; as were also the 
products — among them potatoes, squash, Indian corn, and 
totoatoes— that were later to be brought from the Americas. 
Odberwise the well-to-do man of the fifteenth century could, if 
h(S chose, enjoy as vbried a diet as we do today, 
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With regard to housing, the later mediaeval standard was Houses 
quite comparable with that of antiquity. Building mateiials 
and methods of construction were, in fact, the same as had been 
used in the Roman Empire. Since at least the eleventh century 
carpenters and masons had begun to recover whatever of the 
ancient skills had been lost during the troubled yeajrs that fol- 
lowed the barbarian invasions. As already seen, the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries were remarkable for the development of 
secular architecture — for the erection not only of great civic 
buildings but also of splendid private residences. In this respect 
the grandees of the Italian cities undoubtedly led the way; yet 
the wealthier classes in France, Flanders, England, and other 
countries now came to put up increasingly fine houses, a few 
of which have persisted to our own day. In any such home the 
furnishings — chairs, tables, beds, sideboards, rugs, tapestries, 
table-ware, and the like — ^would be generally sumptuous. Light, 
to be sure, would be ptovided by candles and primitive lamps; 
heat by old-fashioned braziers, stoves, and fireplaces, though the 
latter had come to be usually fitted with chimneys. Windows 
would be glazed. Sanitation, however inadequate to our eyes, 
would equal that in the gorgeous palaces of Louis XIV. Time 
would still be recorded by a sun-dial or water-clock. The huge 
mechanical clocks that had been invented as early as the thir- 
teenth century would be found only in church-towers or other 
great buildings, and were very inaccurate. It was left for later 
generations to perfect the pendulum-clock and the chronometer 
run by coiled springs. 

Although most tools of the manual laborer were about the industry 
same as those used in antiquity, there had been considerable 
improvement in agricultural implements — especially the plow 
and the harness that enabled it or a heavy wagon to be pulled 
by horses. Other outstanding inventions of the later Middle 
Ages were the flail, the scythe, and the wheelbarrow. Windmills 
were a common sight in many regions, and water-power was 
frequently applied not only to the grinding of com^ hut also to 
the sawing of logs, the crushing of bark, and the fulling of 
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clotli.^® Contemporary developments in spinning and 'weaving 
remain a matter of .considerable obscurity. It would appear, 
however, that both the spinning-wheel and the draw-loom^^ 
were brought to Italy from the orient as necessary adjuncts of 
the silk industry in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and 
thus were .eventually adapted to the manufacture of other tex- 
tiles. In such cases our principal trouble lies in the fact that 
our only sources are usually vague references in written docu- 
ments. We are indeed fortunate in having a few sets of drawings 
made by engineers of that age to illustrate the machines in 
which they happened to be interested. 

Since the time of Villard de Honnecourt and Pierre de Mari- 
court^® the interest of military engineers had more and more 
been turned to the use of explosives. This interest is already 
apparent in the Bellifortis of Konrad Kyeser, written between 
1395 and 1405. The author was a German engineer who had 
evidently served in the wars of eastern Europe and who, by his 
own account, was a distinguished inventor. His book is most 
curious, being essentially a series of drawings with comments 
in bad Latin verse that often lapses into prose. And his draw- 
ings are a strange mixture. (Alongside weapons and engines of 
war we find syphons and whfeels for raising water, equipment 
for swimmers and divers, pontoon bridges, a device for pulling 
horses across a stream, a boat propelled by paddle-wheels, heat- 
ing arrangements for baths, the blasting of a tree, hot-air bal- 
loons, fireworks, and miscellaneous tools. Most of Kyeser’s mili- 
tary appliances are of the old type: cross-bows, catapults, siege 
apparatus, and the like. Yet among his war chariots we observe 
some armed with cannon. He has good pictures of bombards, 
both small and large (see Figure 33); and he proves that, even 
in his age, men were beginning to experiment with multiple 
guns arranged in the form of a revolver. 

During the next fifty years Kyeser’s work was continued by 

“I.e,, the beating and cleansing o£ woolens to remove the natural oil and 
to increase the thickness oE the fabric. 

, ”The improved loom on which a pattern could be woven into doth by 
pulling aside the threads of the warp in a certain fixed order. 

*>Seo above, pp. 39*-94. 
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Fjcuke 33.— a. PtuMiTiVE Cannon (Orawino by Konrad Kvbsbr) and a Fioiin- 
rivE Tank (Drawing by the Hussite Enoinebb). 
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various writers, among whom the most noteworthy were an 
anonymous Hussite engineer and a certian lacopo Mariano of 
Siena. The sketchbook of the former, with a running com- 
mentary in German, seems to have been based on actual experi- 
ence in the Bohemian campaigns.*® The author devotes little 
space to the older methods of siege and attack. Instead he shows 
in detail how cannon may be lifted by compound pulleys, set 
into position, and used for offense or defense; particularly how 
they may be singly mounted, with or without wheels, and how 
in combination they may serve as armament for wagons, boats, 
and wooden towers. He also has remarkable illustrations of a 
diving-suit fitted with a tube for respiration and of machines 
for boring tree-trunks, mixing powder, and polishing gems. 
Mariano, a better artist, provides us with admirable pictures 
not only of guns but also of projectiles. And he, even more 
than his Hussite predecessor, pays great attention to mechanical 
contrivances of all kmds: water-wheels, screws, capstans, cranes, 
boats, bridges, chimneys, wells, furnaces, and much else (see 
Figure 34). No one who has looked at these drawings can fail 
to realize that they anticipated a great deal for which the famous 
Leonardo da Vinci has usually received the sole credit. 

From the few facts noted above it should be quite apparent 
that the progress of the industrial arts and applied science owed 
vastly more to the experience of mediaeval technicians than to 
the revival of humanistic stud,y. Although valuable information 
could be obtained from the recovered books of Archimedes and 
Vitruvius, the engineers and architects of the fifteenth century 
were as little dependent on them as contemporary navigators 
were on the newly translated Geography of Ptolemy.®® Admira- 
tion of Greek and Roman art might lead to the refinement of 
aesthetic standards; it could not teach men how to carve stone, 
cast bronze, or paint on canvas. Such techniques were perfected 
through long and obscure experimentation, as were the making 
of fine fabrics, the designing of musical instruments, the grind- 

^See Tigure 33. The inscnption. attached to the upper drawing ia to the 
following eifect; ‘‘Item, this ia the Hussites' wagon-fort. On tt the Hussites 
^^t. It is good and efiident.** 

*See above, pp. 381 -8a. 
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ing of lenses (whether for eye-glasses or for telescopes), and the 
mining, smelting, and working of metals. The technological ad- 
vance of western Europe between looo and 1500 is just begin- 
ning to be appreciated. But it has long been acknowledged that 
at least three momentous inventions must be accredited to the 
later Middle Ages: the magnetic compass, the gun, and the 
printing-press. Of these only the third has ever been attributed 
to the influence of humanism. The present study may well con- 
clude with a consideration of that important subject. 

What we know as printing is a rather complex process that 
involves the use of paper, ink, metal type, and a mechanical 
press. To understand the nature of the fifteenth-century inven- 
tion, we must take all four elements into account. The matter 
of ink need not detain us, for printers had merely to improve 
various compounds that had long been familiar to writers and 
painters. The press, too, may be quickly disposed of. As em- 
ployed for early printing, it was simply an adaptation of a 
very ancient device for crushing grapes, smoothing cloth, and 
performing other operations. Paper, on the other hand, was a 
more recent acquisition. First introduced into Europe by the 
Arabs,®^ the art of paper-making was not generally known to the 
western peoples until the thirteenth century. Then, together 
with the use of paper, they seem to have learned the rudi- 
ments of printing — the transfer of designs by means of ink 
smeared on carved wooden blocks. Ordinarily such woodcuts 
were pictures, for which the scribe left blank spaces in his 
manuscript. But lettering was occasionally added to explain the 
illustrations, and by an easy extension whole books came to be 
thus printed, each f>age from a separate block. Who first thought 
of casting metal type, which could be set.in a frame and repeat- 
edly used, has been a hotly disputed question. On the whole, 
we may conclude that, although some practice of the sort was 
apparently developed by Dutch printers in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, credit for the perfected invention must be 
awarded to Johann Gutenberg of Mainz (d. 1468). He assuredly 

“See above, p. *a6. 
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iDuoii ni atU^ct dmttUtisfonlttt ttt 

inS^0t Ittnttn tiai!eta^atm.ifi;ia^ 
fuluit namtt tmm Iriim 0 . 9 >t a&cnDa 
all p4iU &(ira*tc ft aabis me t mamt 
n«a^i&:at|ttaneai}aauttt.iUictnie: 
q'a saDme ttabo pl^tlt&tim in ntamt 

Adlibros &adh«cniufamdotia uocarcs 
Boctii in ctaflb iutates acrcnatum* 

Ac nccp dcdccorant tua dc it iudtcia:atq) 
Mutiera quas mulra danris di laude culctuc 
Dilecti tibi uirgilius uatiuscp pocca?, 
Nccmagis exprcfli uultus pacnca figna: 
Quapuatis opus mores anfmicpuiuoni 
Claroru appatec ncc fermoncs ego mallern 
Reperes p humu qua res coponcrc geftas 
Tetracriq^ ficus a:,flumia diccrcfi^ arces 
Mocibus impofiras;di barbara tegna:cuif<p 
Aufpidis torn cofccta duel la p orb^. 

rjoTjjuE 36.— Examples of Eaw-y Printing: (Gothic) Bible os GwiENBERe, c. 
1466 ; (Roman) Horace of Miscomini, 148s. 
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was the man who first published great printed books and so 
became the recognized founder of the new trade. 

It has often been stated that the demand for books created 
by the humanists led directly to the invention of the printing- 
press. Yet the first books to be printed were Bibles, psalteis, 
and scholastic texts, rather than editions of the classics. More- 
over, the earliest type to be used was that called Gothic, a repro- 
duction oi the decorated handwriting of the later Middle Ages. 
This the humanists disliked, and it was largely through their 
influence that printers came to adopt the so-called Roman type, 
which was actually copied from the Carolingian minuscule.®^ 
That the appearance of the printing-press revolutionized the 
intellectual history of mankind is another familiar statement. 
If taken generally to apply to a veiy slow process, it is tiue 
enough. It does not, however, hold for the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries alone. Although the invention was welcomed 
as a useful method of producing books cheaply, it hardly in- 
duced anybody to read what he would not otherwise have read 
and it left unchanged the ideas of the illiterate masses. Here, as 
always, the historian finds that his epoch-making event was 
not a sudden innovation but a gradual development. 

“See Figure 35: also alwve, p. 197. 
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One who writes a book on the Middle Ages necessarily stops 
with the close of the fifteenth century, when he reaches the time- 
honored boundary between the mediaeval and modern periods. 
Although that boundary is in some respects unsatisfactory, it is 
no worse than most of the arbitrary divisions that have come to 
be accepted, and it has the advantage of leaving to other vol- 
umes such excellent starting-points as the discovery ol the New 
.World and the outbreak of the Protestant Revolution. To say 
this, however, is merely to adopt a convenience in historical nar- 
ration; it is not to attribute a peculiarly modem character to 
voyages of exploration or to attacks upon the organized church. 
Without serious distortion of the trudr, the Protestant Revolu- 
tion might be called a chapter in the history of mediieval re- 
ligion, the opening of the New World a chapter in the history 
of medigeval commerce. When used with more than a chrono- 
logical implication, the teims "mediaeval” and "modern” be- 
come only a source of confusion. 

We cannot, for example, hold that the essence of mediaevalism 
was feudal society without concluding that a good part of west- 
era Europe ceased to be mediaeval in the thirteenth century; or 
hold that it was devotion to the papacy without admitting that 
a large section of humanity is still medigevaU We are told about 
a meflig^val mind, perpetually fascinated by abstractions, m<rd.y 
to discover that few men outside the cloister ever thought In 
that fash^l^ at all. Jt would really seem more sensible to 
such generalizations and to realize that in the so<(»Ued MHddlo 
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Ages, as in. other ages, ideas and habits and institutions varied 
enormously. To call anything inediaival is not to describe it. No 
single word should be expected to give precise information 
about peoples and customs thioughout a span of a thousand 
yeais. A book on the period after 1500 can cover only a little 
11101 e than lour tfiitiuies; yet who will attempt a brief definition 
of ‘‘modernity” or a sunnnaty characterisation of the ‘‘modern 
mind"? The scarcli for the first modern man is as vain as that 
for the last man of antiquity. 

As historical students, we cannot hope to isolate the typically 
medieval or the typically modem; we can only try to explain 
what happened in a given period. If, without presupposing an 
Italian Renaissance or other miraculous transformation, we tmn 
from the mediieval centuries to the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
we find, simply, a continuation of rvhat tve have already studied. 
For instance, we may see that the Habsburg inheritance of tite 
Spanish throne was the lucky consequence of a policy that 
had been followed by ‘every feudal house in Europe; that, by 
fighting the French kings for two hundred years, the Habsburgs 
prolonged an ancient feud which they had taken over along 
with the Buigundian dominions. Indeed, European politics 
are still permeated by traditions of the Middle Ages. The 
newspapers of today may not refer to the Holy Roman Empire; 
but recent events have served — at least momentarily — to replace 
it on the map. The present rivalries of nations in the Balkans, 
along the German-Slavic frontier, on the Baltic, and through- 
out the lands to the west generally carry us back to the days of 
Jeanne d'Arc or earlier. Even to explain the development of 
modem imperialism in Asia and Ahica, we have to consider 
the precedents set by knights and traders during the Age of the 
Crusades. 

Xn other fields the Importance of the mediseval period is yet 
eleam. The coimituiiom of both England and France, as they 
were to be retained for centuries, had substantially appeared 
kutg before the end of the Hundred Years' War. It is primarily 
hmm the towns of the twelfth century that we derive such 
intportant ficaturoi of om modem culture as local selfgoverm 
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merit, the free tenure of land, everyday business organization, 
banking practice, and other varieties of capitalistic cnterpiisc. 
In navigation, warfare, and book-making the importance of 
mediajval invention has long been recognized. And scholars ate 
now beginning to realize that in many additional ways the 
period between looo and 1500 witnessed a very significant 
advance towards modern technology and applied science. The 
especial glories of the Middle Ages, however, must ahvays be 
seen in the development of a rich vernacular literature, the 
perfection of a splendid native art, and the revival of learning 
that gave birth to our first universities. 

For beauty and originality the monuments of the Roman- 
esque and Gothic styles, tlie feudal epics, the songs of the 
troubadours, and the cycles of romances rank among the 
world's masterpieces. Many of them — together with the memoirs 
of Joinville and Commines, the stories of Boccaccio, and the 
immortal verse of Dante, Petrarch, Chaucer, and Villon — have 
held an unfailing charm for countless generations. Scholasticism, 
in view of the facts cited above, can hardly be disdained as mere 
academic futility. The logic and mathematics of the thirteenth 
century, as far as they go, are still valid. The theology of Peter 
Lombard and Thomas Aquinas, tltough rejected by Protestants, 
continues official in the Roman church. The study of law, with 
its necessary reliance on deduction from authoritative precepts, 
has never ceased to be fundamentally scholastic. The natural 
science of the schoolmen, for all its shortcomings, was the best 
the world could then offer and prepared the way for the tri- 
umphs of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The traditional distinction between the modem and the 
mediajval is not, therefore, a distinction between the vital and 
the defunct. Many an institution that fiourished after 1500 is 
today as dead as chivalry, while much from the Middle Ages 
remains a living heritage of the present. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 


Thf following lists are not intended to serve as bibliographies ot the 
subjects treated in the various chapters, but merely to provide a lew sug- 
gestions of supplementary reading, principally source material in Eng- 
lish and somewhat general discussions by modern WTiters. Any one who 
desires additional references should consult L. J. Paetow, Guide to the 
Study of Metiiax'al Htstcny (Second Edition; New York, X931) ; J. W. 
Thompson, Reference Studies in Atedteeval History, g vols. (Chicago. 
19x5-30) : and the bibliographies attaciied to the chapters in The Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, 8 vols. (Cambridge, igii-36). This collaborative 
work is the most comprehensive survey of the medieval period in Eng- 
lish. It can usually be relied on for a scholarly narrative of political events 
and it includes occasional evsays on particular phases of crvilization; but 
such essays, unfortunately, provide no continuous account of cultural 
development. J. W. Thompson’s Middle Ages, * vols. (New York, 1938) , 
is cottsiderably larger than the ordinary textbook and contains interest- 
ing chapters on arts, letters, and social conditions. See also E. F. Cheyney. 
The Daatn of a Hew Era, (New York, 1936) . 

Useful eoUectloas of documents and other materials for study are the 
following: Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of 
European History (U. of Pennsylvania Press, 1897 ff.) ; E. F. Henderson, 
Select Hiftoncat Documents of the Middle Ages (London, iSgfi) ; O. J- 
Thatcher and £. M. McNeal. A Source Book for Mediaval History (New 
York, 1905} : F. A. Ogg, A Source Book of Mediaval History (New York, 
1907) ; J. H. Robinson, Readings in European History (Boston, 1904} : 
J. F, Seotc. A. Hyma. and A. H. Noyes, Readings in Medieval History 
(New York, tggs): R. C. Cave and H. H. Coulson, A Source Book for 
MedittufU Eemsomic History (Milwaukee, ,1956); F, Duncnlf and A, C. 
Kvttf, J’Wrattet Somee Rrobiems iw Medioual History (New York, X918) . 
NtwtenMK extracts Irtrat the sotttces have also been issued in pamphlet 
{Mm £pr the Cohnnfaia Unifetsity coutse on the history of civilisation 
( C olw m bfat tlohNnity pceia^ *M*)* Mom specific rgferen c m to sonui of 

Ho 
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these collections will be given below; as also to tlie Record), of Civilization, 
published by the Columbia University Press, and to the Berkshire Studies 
in European History, a series of small but comprehensive books edited by 
R. A. Newhall, L. B. Packard, and S. R. Packard, 

INTRODUCTION 

W. Z, Ripley's Races of Etiiope (Netv York, iUgg), long the standard 
book on the so-called Noidit, Alpine, and Mcdlteii.iiiean races, htis now 
been completely rewiitten by C. S. Coon (New Yoik, 1931)). The classic 
interpietation of European histoiy in terms of r.icicd superiority and 
inferiority is the svork of J. A. Gobincau. Essai sio I'lnegahtd c/cs races 
humaines, which has been translated by A. Collins (New York, 1915) . 
For a good review of this question in the light of modern political con- 
troversy see die article by V. G. Childe in History, vol. XVII (1933) . 
Cf. J. S. Huxley, A. C. Haddon, and A. M. Carr-Saunclers, We Europeans 
(New York, 1936) . 

CHAPTER I.— THE ROMAN WORLD 

For adequate citation of readings on Graeco-Roman institutions and 
culture the reader must be referred to histories of the ancient world; 
especially The Cambridge Ancient History (Cambridge, 1983-39 ) , the 
last three volumes of which deal with the Roman Empire and are supplied 
with scholarly bibliographies. Brief and generally reliable essays on par- 
ticular aspects of ancient dviliration will be found in The Legacy of 
Greece, edited by R. W. Livingstone (Oxford, igat), and The Legacy 
of Rome, edited by C. Bailey (Oxford, 1983) , The former includes good 
sketches of Hellenistic science. And on this same subject see J. L. E. 
Dreyer, Histoiy of the Planetary Systems from Thales to Kepler (Cam- 
bridge, igoG ) ; F. Cajori, History of Mathematics (New York, 1919) ; C. J- 
Singer, The Story of Living Things (New York, 1931) , The Evolution of 
Anatomy (London, 1985) , and A Short History of Medicine (New York, 
igsS); F. H, Garrison, An Introduction to the History of Medicine 
(Philadelphia, igag); A. Castiglioni, History of Medicine (New York, 
1941). Extracts from the medical writers will be found in A. J. Brock'* 
Greek, Medicine (Nesv York, igxg) and L. Clendening’s Source Book of 
Medical History (New York, 1942)- 

In order to appreciate die teachings of the later Stoics, the student 
can do no better than read the works of Epictetus and Marcus Aureliuss 
which are available in many translations. Illustrations of life in die 
andmt world from contemporary sculpture and painting have been 
collected in various dictionaries of antiquities, albtrms of classical art, 
and the like. Useful commentaries based on these illustrations, as weQ 
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as on literary sources, have been profluced by numeious authors: c.g., 
H. W. Johnston, The Puvate Life of the liomam (Cliioigo, u)3a) ; M. 
Cary and T. J. Haarhnf, Life and Thoui'ht in the Cheek and Homan 
World (New Yoik, ifjiu) - bee also S. Dili, Komun Smiety from Nero to 
Marcus Aureliut (l^nndori, i<j05). 'I be btst gtiu'i.il book on tlie social 
and ecnnoinir history of tin* Roiiuin 1 nipiie is tlie one bearing that title 
by M. I. Rostovt/eff ( 0 \.toi(I, itiab) . Ilu sttoml th.iptti in The daw- 
fcridge Etonomif History, vol. i (Ciantliridge, ijHil. by C. K. Stevens 
gives an adiniiable aciiiutit ol Roman agikulune. A. P. Ilshei's Histmy 
of Merhanual Inventions (New Yoik, pp. 311 ft., cleaily slcelthes 

the principal achievements ol the ancient wuild in the field o£ technology. 

CHAPTrR II.— 1 HE DECLINF OF THE ROM.\N EMPIRE. 

There are good chaptcis on many phases of the later Roman Empire 
in The Cambridge Ancient Htsloiy, vol. XII. The End of the Ancient 
World and the Beginnings of the Middle Ages, by F. Lot (New Yoik, 
igji), graphically treats the decline of the empire and raises a number 
ol interesting quesdons in that connection. See also Rostovtteff’s woik 
cited above and S. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western 
Empire (London, 1899). The best source for early Christianity is, o£ 
course, the New Testament, which should be read — ^if for no other rea- 
son — as part of a historical education. Documents concerning the Chris- 
tian persecutions have been published in the Pennsylvania Translations 
and Reprints, IV. no. 1. See also H. B. Workman, Persecution in the Early 
Church (London, 1906); N. PL Baynes, Constantine the Great and the 
Christian Church (London. 1930); and (in the Beihshire Studies) E. R. 
Goodenou^ The Church in the Roman Empire (New York. 1931). The 
rel^ious background of Christianity is set forth by T. R. Glover, The 
Confbet of Relipons in the Roman Empire (London, 1909), and F. 
CuriMWit, Onenttd Reli^ns in Raman Paganism (Clucago, 1911). Cf. 
A. D. Nock, Converaon (New York. 1933) . Any one who wants a taste 
of Noo-Ptatonhm can obtain it from the work of Plotinus, whidi has been 
translated in Uve Bohn Library. 

CHAPTER DL— THE BARBARIZATION OF THE WEST 

The best detcripdan of the Drat-AItaic nomads in Erigish is that of 
J. IMikiir in The CtmbruUgfi Medieval History, I, ch. xiL For accounts 
of the barborhia Invaaiems see the other chapters in the same volume and 
In km's £»A of Ancient Worid; also J, B, Bury, History of the 
$0lm Jtoomn a vtds. (kondon, rgng) . Every student of mediaeval 

jdMti|r|r ihcpuhl read ibe Ckermrtia of Tadtua— preferably in a recent 
lev dw otder oeMBr tm Itkdy to be ittaceuxate. The Sdrio law 
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has been partly translated in Henderson’s Splcct Donimpnh-, the Anglo- 
Saxon dooms have been fully tianslated in F, L. Attenborougli’s I.axus of 
the Eaihext Englnh Kings (Cambridge, iijga) . Selections Ikjiu the latter 
are given in various source books, as in C. Stephenson and F. O. Maw ham, 
Souicps of English Conslitulional History (New Yoik, iij-jy). 'Ihe lanioiis 
History of the Franks by Giegoiy of Touts giaphit.illy destiibes hie in 
Meiovingian Gaul: tianslated with an adiiiiiahle hittothutum by (> M. 
Dalton (Oxtoid, 1927), and in part by E. lliehaut for the Cfiliiinijia 
Retotds of Civilimtion (if)ifi) . Two famous books on the siib|i(t of 
Germanic law are those of F. jenks, Imw and PolUitt in the ,\fiilillt Ag(S 
(London, 1913), and II. C, Lea, Supetsliltoii and Forte (I'liiliidelpliia, 
1892). For additional references see the following chapteis. 

CHAPTER IV.— THE CHURCH AFTER CONSTANTINE 

Innumerable books on the history of the Christian church deal with 
the controvejsial subject of the episcopate. A cleai sketch from the Protes- 
tant point of view is that contributed to the Berkshire Studies by S. 
Baldwin, The Organization of Medusval Christianity (New York, igsg). 
For the Catholic tradidon see P. Batiffol, Primitive Catholicism (London, 
igii) . Of the utmost value to the student of the medi.eval church is the 
Rule of St. Benedict, of which an inexpensive translation has been pub- 
lished by the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (London, 
1931) . For interpretation see especially E. C. Butler, Benedictine Mona- 
chism (London, igig), and J. Chapman, St. Benedict and the Sixth Cen- 
tury (New York, 1929) . The life of a pre-Benediedne monk, St. Colum- 
ban, appears in the Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, II, no. 7: 
cf. Maud Joynt, Life of St. Gall (New York, 1927) . Also invaluable 
as historical sources are the works of the great church fathers. St, 
Augustine's Confessions and Civitas Dei are obtainable in various trans- 
lations. Selected letters of St. Jerome have been tianslated by F. jV. 
Wright for the I,oeb Classical Library (London, 1933). Biographies of 
these authors, as well as commentaries on their doctrines, me mimerous. 
But this list will close with the mention of two excellent books that deal 
primarily widi early mediasval educadon; E. K. Rand, Founders of the 
Middle Ages (Cambridge, Mass., 1928) , and M. L. W. Laistner, Thought 
and Letters in Western Europe, AD. $00 to poo (London, 1931) . 

CHAPTER V^THE EMPIRE IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 

Practically every phase of Byzantine history receives detailed treatment 
in. The Cambridge Medieval History, vols. U and IV. Briefer sketches -will 
be found in C. Diehl, History of the Byzantine Empire (Princeton. 1929)1; 

H, Baynes, The Byzantine Empire (London, 1925) : and $. Rundnian, 
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Byzantine Civilization (London, 1933) . The second volume ot The Cam- 
budge Medieval Hirlojy also intludes go<jd rhapim on the Slavs and 
ihe Avars by J. Peisker and on the Roman law by H. J. Roby. For a 
fuller acujunt ot Roman legal dt selopiiuiit see F. P. Walton, HtUoncal 
fnltodudton to the Roman Law (Fdiiibuigh, 191a). The History of the 
Wan by Procopius has been traiislatt'd by II. B. Dt-wing in the Loeh 
Clasurul I ihrnrt, Sf sols, (I ondoii, i(|i4aKj; Paul the Deaton's History 
of the I.ontharth by W. 1 ), loulke in the Pennsylvania Transtalions and 
Keftrinl\ (Philadelphi.i, i«|07) . On Pcisia see P. M. Syk.es, Hulory of 
Perua, a vols, (London, 

Any one ot a tln/en histories o£ aiehitecturc will provide information 
about the By/.mtine stvie, with adequate illustrations. But the student 
is referred in pai titular to T. G. Jackson’s Byzantine and Romanesque 
/lic/iitetiure. sol. I ^Cambridge, 1913), which contains a wealth of draw- 
ings by tlie author, including reproductions of famous mosaics in color. 
See also J. A. Hamilton. Byzantine Anhttecture and Decoration (London. 
1933) ; D. T. Rice, Byzantine Art (Oxford, 1935) ; E. W. Anthony, A 
History of Mosaics (Boston, 1936) ; £. H. Swift. Hagia Sophia (New 
York, 194a). 


CHAPTER VL— THE RISE OF ISLAM 

The career of Mohammed and the growth of the Arab Empire axe 
clearly sketched by A. A. Sevan and C. H. Becker in The Cambridge 
Medteifal History, vol. II. A fuller account is given in the recent and 
scholarly History of the Atabt by P. K.. Hitti (Revised Edition; New 
York, 1940). The indispensable source for a study of Mohammedanism 
is. of course, the Koran. The best translation is that of M. Ficktball, 
The Meaning of the Glorious Koian (New York, 1930) , but there are 
numerous others, including the volume of selections by S. Lanc-Poole, 
entitled The Speeches and Table-Talk of the Prophet Mohammed (Lon- 
don, iSSa). Fur books dealing with Moslem culture see page 663, under 
Chapter IX. 

CHAPTER VII.— THE PAPACY AND THE BARBARIAN WEST 

On Mennringtao Caul see Lot’s End of the Ancient World, pt. iii; C. 
Pfister’s chapters in The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. Hr S, Dill, 
Rowion Society in Oawf mi the Merovin^an Age (London, i9>6); and 
(be work of Geegoty at Tours, cited above p. 663. The Pastoral Care and 
iiaiii(nw other wrUioga of Gregory the Great are included in the coBeC'^ 
tkm ai Hieene and Pcat-Hiemo Fathers, Second Series, vol. XII. Gregory's 
in nniulatiiHi have been edited by E. G. Gard.ner (London, 
tgti). E. H. Drtddea’s Gregory the Great, a vojs. (New Yotk, 1905), ft 
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an excellent biography. An Encyclopedia of the Dmk Agei, by E. BrehdUl 
(New York, 191 a), summurircs Isidore’s Etymologies and gives examplrs 
in translation. The more famous works of Bede arc available in various 
English editions. See also The Letters of St. Boniface, translated by E. 
Emerton for the Columbi,i Records of Civilization (New kurk, 1940), 
and Willibald’s Life of St. Bonifaie, translated by G- W. Robinson (Ciim- 
bridge, Mass., 191G). Numerous oihci works on the spread of Christianity 
are cited in The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. II, which also has 
good chapters on the lise of the Coroliiigians. 

CHAPTER VIII— THE CAROLINGIAN EMPIRE 

The best review in English of the Carolingian Empire and its institu- 
tions is that of G. Seeliger in The Cambridge Medieval History, II, chs. 
xix, xxi. More illuminating than much of the modern writing about 
Charlemagne are the biography by Einhard, which has been translated a 
number of times, and the emperor’s capitularies, some of which may be 
found in the Pennsylvania Tianslattons and Reprints, III. no. a, and VI, 
no. 5. On the imperial coronation of 800 see Duncalf and Krey, Parallel 
Source Problems. The outstanding book on Latin education during the 
Carolingian age is Laistner’s Thought and Letters, which includes a full 
bibliography. Sec also H. O, Taylor, The Mediceval Mind (London, 1930), 
I, chs. x-xi, and C, H. Haskins. The Renaiisance of the Twelfth Century 
(Cambridge, Mass., igay) , introductory chapters, E. A. Lowe in The 
Legacy of the Middle Ages, edited by C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob 
(Oxford, 1 986) , sketches concisely the difficult subject of mediaeval hand- 
writing. Among the many books written about the Vikings may be 
mentioned the following: T. D. Kendrick, History of the Vikings (New 
York, 1930) : A. Mawer, The Viking (Cambridge, 1913): A. Olrik, Viking 
Civilization (New York. 1930) ; M. W. Williams, Social Scandinmh in 
the Vikmg Age (New York, 1930). 

CHAPTER IX.— THE GREEK AND MOSLEM WORLDS 

Standard works on the Byzantine and Arab Empires have been cited 
above under Chapters V and VI. The best survey of Moslem civilization 
is to be found in the pertinent chapters of Hitti’s History of the Arabs, 
which contains references to many special studies. See also the admirable 
summaries in The Legacy of Islam, edited by T. W, Amcdd and A. 
Gnillaume (Oxford, 1931)1 Sarton's Introduction to the History of 
Science, a voU. (Wa^ington. 1937-31): and the histories of panicnlar 
sciences noted above under Chapter 1 — to whidi may be added David 
Rejsman, The Story of MeeUcine in the Middle Ag/es (New York, • 
Two magnificent volumes on Early Muslim Arv&iteetiav hdve reoendy 
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been publuhcd by K. A. C. Creswell (Oxford, 1933-40) . Good geneial 
dii>cu&sions are given by C. T. Rivoira, Moslem Architecture (Oxford, 
igi8) , and M. S. Briggs, Muhammadan Architecture (Oxford, 1934) . 

CHAPTER X.— THE DEVELOPMENT OF FEUDALISM 

Political reconstruction following the collapse of the Carolingian Em- 
pire is adequately treated in The Cambridge Medieval History, vol III; 
tlic chapters on France and England ate particularly good. In addition, 
see the exceptionally readable volume by C. 11 . Haskins, The Normans 
in European History (Boston, 1915) - C. Stephenson's Medieeval Feudalism 
(Cornell Univeisity Press, 194a) is the only recent book on that subject 
in English. Feudal documents have been included in the Pennsylvania 
Translations and Reprints, IV, no. 3; and by Stephenson and Marcham, 
Sources of English Constitutional History, sect. li. For additional refers 
ences to books on the working o£ feudal institutions see below under 
Chapter XVII. 

CHAPTER XI-— AGRARIAN AND MILITARY SOCIETY 

Nellie NeiUon’s Medieval Agrarian Economy, in the Berkshire Studies 
(New York, 1936) , is the best brief account of the manorial system in 
English. Much additional informadon, together with elaborate bibliog- 
raphies, will be found in The Cambridge Economic History, vol. I. 
See also Eileen Poivcr's Medieval People (London, 1934) ; her chapter in 
The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. VII; and G. C. Homans, English 
Villagers of the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1941) . Numerous 
translations of manorial documents are available, but they are usually 
hard to understand without the help of an expert. Far superior to die 
older books on die subject is S. Painter's French Chivalry (Baltimore, 
1940; cf. Stephenson’s Mediteval Feudalism, chs. iii-iv. Social France in the 
Age of Philip Augustus, by A. Luchaire (New York, 191s), contains much 
interesting detail largely drawn from contemporary literature. The Bayeux 
Tapestry has been reproduced several times — excellently in H. Belloc’s 
Booh of the Bayeux Tapestry (London, 1914), though his comments are 
not always reliable. 

There are many translations of the Icelandic sagas, on which in general 
see 'W. A, Craigie, The Icelandic Sagas (Cambridge, 1913) , and Bertha 
S. PhiUpott^ Edda and Saga (London, 1931) . C. K. Scott-Moncried’s 
metrical versions of Beowulf (London, tgai) and The Song of Roland 
(London, 1930) are especially recommended. Good introductions to the 
Ifemaotlar literatwes of western Europe are provided by The Cambridge 
Riftory of Eng^h literature, vbU I (Cambridge, 1933); G. Paris, 
idediaival French lateralure (London, 1903) ; and K. Francke, A History 
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of German Literature (New York, 1913) • See also W. P. Ker, The Dath 
Ages (New York, 1904) , and Epic and Romance (London, igoS) . 


CHAPTER XII.— THE EMPIRE, THE PAPACY. AND 
THE CRUSADE 

All the standard works on mediaeval history tend to emphasize the con- 
flict o£ tlie empire and the papacy, and many source books include ex- 
cerpts from the contemporary writings. But see especially the cliapters 
in The Cambridge Medieval History, vols. Ill and V; Duncalf and Krey, 
Parallel Source Problems', and The Coiieipondence of Pope Giegcny VII, 
translated by E. Emerton for the Columbia Records of Civilization (New 
York, 193?) . Political theory in the Middle Ages is excellently set forth 
in two recent books: C. H. Mcllwain, The Growth of Political Thought 
(New York, 1932) , and G. H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New 
York. 1937) . The Cambridge Medieval History, vols. IV and V, gives full 
treatment to all aspects of the crusade, including the relations between 
the Roman and Greek churches. Interesting source material will be fourid 
in the Pennsylvania Translations and Reprints, I, nos. 2, 4, and in A. C. 
Krey's First Crusade (Princeton, 1921). See also Fulcher of Chartres, 
Chronicle of the First Crusade, translated by M. E. McGinty, (Philadel- 
phia, 1941) . A good brief account of the whole crusading movement is 
given by R. A. Newhall's volume. The Crusades, in the Berkshire Studies 
(New York, 1927) , which contains a useful bibliography. On the organiza- 
tion of the crusaders' states in Syria see J. L. LaMonte, Feudal Monarchy 
in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (Cambridge, Mass., 1932) . 


CHAPTER XIII.— THE GROWTH OF THE TOWNS 

Our finest survey of mediaeval economic development is H. Pirenne's 
Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe (New York, 1937) , 
which is to be supplemented by his Medieeval Cities (Princeton, 1925) 
and his chapter in The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. VI. The best 
sketdi in English of the early Italian communes is that of C. W. Frevitd- 
Orton in vol, V of The Cambridge Medieval History. C. Stephenson’s 
Borough and Town (Cambridge, Mass., 1933) itv the main a technical 
study, but reviews some typical urban hberties on the condnent. Few 
illustrative documents have been translated except those pertaining to 
the English boroughs; see, for example, Stephenson and Marcham, 
Sources of English Constitutional History. Additional references to later 
economic developments will be found below under Chapter XXIV. 
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CHAPTER XIV.— THE DEVELOPMENT OF UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 

A splendid introduction to the inedistval revival oi learning in general 
is provided by C. H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. 
On the early universities see the same author’s Rise of the Universities 
(New York, 1933) and H. Rashdall’s Universities of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, 3 vols, (Revised Edition; Oxford, 1936) . Highly entertaining letters 
of students have been ttfinslatcd by Haskins in his Studies in Mediteval 
Culture (Oxford, igag) . Numerous quotations from mediteval scholars 
can be found in H. O. Taylor’s Medueval Mind and in R. L. Poole’s 
Illustrations of the History of Mediceval Thought and Learning (London, 
igso) . There are many books about Abelard and H61oise, but their 
famous story can best be read in their own letters, translated by Scott- 
Moncrieff (New York, igag) . The student is warned against older books 
entitled Letters of Abelard and Hilotse, which are largely falsification. 

On particular subjects of study in the mediaeval schools there are chap- 
ters, not always adequate, in The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. V; 
iq Crump and Jacob, The Legacy of the Middle Ages; and in F, J. C. 
Heamshaw, Medueval Contributions to Modem Civilization (London, 
igsi). Mediasval dialectic, theology, jurisprudence, mathematics, and 
natural science can scarcely be understood except by advanced students; 
for few scholarly works of the Middle Ages have been translated and 
even good summaries of them are hard to find in English. Popular his- 
tories of science are cxasperatingly brief on the Middle Ages. L, Thorn- 
dike’s History of Magic and Experimental Science, 4 vols. (New York, 
1983-34), is for the specialist rather than for the beginner. But see the 
histories of particular sciences noted above, pp. 661, 665; also Beryl 
Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1941) • 

CHAPTER XV.— DEVELOPMENTS IN LITERATURE 

The hesL review of Latin literature in the twelfth century is that of 
Haskins in bis Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, where reference is 
made to various othm- works on the subject. On the Goliardi see espe- 
cially Helen Waddell's Wandering Scholars (London, 1934) and her diarm- 
ing translations in Mediaval Latin Lyrics (London, 1933) , some of which 
have been quoted in the text. Wine, Women and Song, by J, A. Symonds 
(London, igas) , is an older collection of the same sort. There are many 
works on the troubadours and their music. See particularly H. J. Chaytor, 
The Troubadours (Cambridge, igia); P. Aubry, Trouvtres and Trouba- 
dours (New York, 19x4) ; and G. Reese, Music irt the Middle Ages (New 
Yark, 1940) . General books on vernacular literature have already been 
cited above under Chapter XI: hut in preference to Student is 
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urged to read the actual compositions of mediteval authors. The romances 
o£ Marie de France, Chretien de Troyes, and others are available jn 
many translations, including several convenient volumes in tlie Evety- 
man Library. The Romance of Reynard can likewise be had in a number 
of versions. The best translation of Aucassin el Nicolette is that of Andrew 
Lang, The Poema del Gid has been put into English verse by A. M. 
Huntington (Hispanic Society of America, igsi) ; also by R. S. Rose 
and L. Bacon (U. of California Press, 1919). The existing translations 
of Walther von der Vogelweide are not remarkable as poetry, but give 
some idea of the author's thought. See, for example, W. A. Phillips, 
Selected Poems of Walther van der Vogehoeide (London, 1896) . The 
Nibelungenlied can be read in numerous translations, both prose and 
verse. 

CHAPTER XVI.— DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STRUCTURAL 
AND DECORATIVE ARTS 

Two interpretative studies of mediaeval art are highly recommended to 
any one who has a real interest in the Middle Ages: E. Mdle, Religious 
Art in France j Thirteenth Century (London, 1913), and Henry Adams, 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (Washington, 1904) , Among the numer- 
ous other works that could be listed, the following are outstanding; T. G. 
Jackson, Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture, g vols. (Cambridge, 
1913) , and Gothic Architecture, s vols. (Cambridge, 1915) ; A. W. Clap- 
ham, Romanesque Architecture in Western Europe (Oxford, 1 936) ; A. K. 
Porter, Medieval Architecture, a vols. (New Haven, 191s) ; Alice Gard- 
ner, Medieval Sculpture in France (Cambridge, 1931) ; L. F. Day, 
Windows (London, 1909) ; H. Arnold, Stained Glass of the Middle Ages 
in England and France (London, 1939): C. R. Morey, Mediteval Art 
(New York, 194a) . 

There is extremely little in English on mediaeval technology but the 
following books are good on particular phases of the subject: Usher, 
History of Mechanical Inventions’, C. W. C. Oman, The Art of War in 
the Middle Ages (London, 1934) ; M. S. Briggs, The Architect in History 
(Oxford, igay) ; £. K. Chatterton, Ships and Ways of Other Days (Lon- 
don, 1913) . See also Lynn White's article in Speculum, XV (1940) , pp. 
141 ff. The album of ViUard de Honnecourt has been twice edited: by 
J. B. A. Lassus (Paris, 1858) and by R. H. Hahnloser (Vienna, 1935) . 
The letter of Pierre de Maricourt about the magnetic compass is sum- 
marized by S, P. Thompson in Proceedings of the British Academy, igog- 
06, pp. 384 ff. 
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CHAPTER XVII.— THE LATIN WORLD AFTER THE 
FIRST CRUSADE 

The best book on the working of feudal institutions in England is that 
o£ F. M. Stenton, The First Century of English Feudalism (Oxford, 1932). 
See also A. B. White, The Making of the English Constitution (New 
York, 1925) ; W. A. Morris, The Constitutional Histoiy of England to 
iai6 (New York, 1930); G. 11 . Adams, Constitutional History of England 
(New York, 1921) ; Stephenson and Marcham, Souices of English Constitu- 
tional History, sect, ii; Stephenson, Medieeval Feudalism, ch. v. Con- 
temporary developments in France and other countries arc well covered 
in The Cambridge Medieval Histmy, sols. V and VI. The feudalization 
of Germany and the eastward expansion of the Germans are emphasized 
in. J. W. Thompson’s Feudal Gernvany (Chicago, 1928) , For references to 
books on the crusades see above under Chapter XII. 

CHAPTER XVIII.— THE TRIUMPH OF THE PAPACY 

In addition to tlie books cited above under Chapters XII and XVII, 
see S, R. Packard's volume in the Berkshire Senes, entitled Europe and 
the Church under Innocent 111 (New York, 1927), which contains a use- 
ful bibliography — as does E. F. Jacob’s brilliant chapter in The Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, vol. VI, For reasons stated in the text, there is 
no better reading on the Fourth Crusade than the famous account of 
ViUehardouln, conveniently edited in a volume of the Everyman Library 
called Memoirs of the Crusades. Cf. the dironicle by Robert of Clari, 
translated by E. H. McNeal for the Columbia Records of Civilizations 
(1936). And on the Third Crusade see Ambroise, The Crusade of Rich- 
ard Lion-Heart, translated by M. J- Hubert in the same series (1941) , 

CHAPTER XIX— HERESY, THE FRIARS, 

AND THE UNIVERSITIES 

For most of the subjects treated in this chapter The Cambridge 
Medieval History again furnishes scholarly guidance; one who wishes 
to become familiar with the controversial literature on mediaeval heresies, 
the inquisition, and the like is advised to consult the bibliographies 
attached to vol. VI, Relevant documents may be found in the Pennsyl- 
vania Translations and Reprints, III, no. 6. The best sources for the life 
of St. Francis are his own writings, translated by P. Robinson (Philadel- 
phia, 1906) and die biography by Thomas of Celano, translated by A. G. 
F, Howell (London, igo8) . For additional references and ciidcism see 
F, Ck Burkett's chapter in Frantiscan Essays, vol. II (Manchester, xggx) 1 
arid! that by A. G. Litde in The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. VL 
Tht material in Eogtish on the Dominicans is not so plentiful: but see 
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G. R. Galbraith, The Constitution of the Dominican Order (Manchester, 
1935) and B. E, R. Formoy, The Dominican Order in England (London, 

1925) • 

Although the Summa Theologia of Aquinas lias been translated, most 
students will probably get a clearer idea ol his teaching from modern 
works about him: e.g., E. II. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (Cambiidge, 1934 ); M. Giabmann, Thomas Aquinas (New Yoik 
1938 ); and M. G D’Aicy, Thomas Aquinas (London, 1930 ). Aside from 
tlie rather scattering icmarks of Thorndike in tlie second volume of 
A History of Magic and Experimental Science, thcie is nothing very 
good in English 011 the scientific work of Albertus Magnus and his con- 
temporaries. Roger Bacon's Opus Maius has been translated by R. B. 
Burke (Philadelphia, 1938 ) . The theory of Bacon’s cipher, as set forth 
by W. R. Newbold (Philadelphia, 1938 ) , has been proved fantastic by 
Thorndike, in the volume cited above, and by J. M. Manly, in Speculum, 
VI. 345 ff- 

CHAPTER XX.— CHURCH AND STATE AFTER INNOCENT IH 

On Frederick II see especially C. H. Haskins, The Normans in Euro- 
pean History, ch. viii, and the special articles in the same author’s Studies 
in the History of Medueval Science (Cambridge, Mass., 1927) ; also E. 
Kancorowicz, Frederick II (London, 1931), and Gertrude E. Slaughter, 
The Amazing Frederick (New York, 1937) . On Louis IX and his crusade 
the one work that should be read by everybody is Joinville's biography, 
which can be found in several translations including one in the Everyman 
Library (Memoirs of the Crusades) . On other outstanding features of 
European history in the thirteendi century the student is referred to the 
books cited above under Chapter XVU and to The Cambridge Medieval 
History, vols. VI and VII. 

CHAPTER XXI.— THE GROWTH OF OPPOSITION 
TO THE PAPACY 

The general reference given immediately above holds good for the 
present chapter also. There is, unfortunately, no good English translation 
of The Romance of the Rose’, but see the modem French version by 
A. Mary (Paris, 1938 ) . An excellent introduction to the study of Dante 
is provided by K. Vossler's Medueval Culture, 3 vols. (London, 1929) . All 
of D^tp’s works may be readily found in English; C. E. Norton's prose 
transTatfon of die Divine Comedy is especially recommended. The idea$ 
of Ockham, ' Marsiglio, and other writers of the later Middle Ages are 
well discussed in McHwafn’s Growth of Political Thought and in Sabine's 
History of Political Theory. See also D. S. Muzzey, The Spiritual Ffaik- 
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ciscans (New York, 1907) , and J, N. Figgis, Studies of Political Thought 
from Gerson to GroUus (Cambridge, 1933) . The Defensor Pacts of Mar- 
siglio has been partly translated by E Emerton (Cambridge, Mass., igso) . 

CHAPTER XXH.— FRANCE AND ENGLAND DURING THE 
HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

A profusion of books about England in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries can be found in any good library, including many that deal with 
the contemporary writings of Englishmen (see below, under Chapter 
XXV) . So far as fourteenth-century France is concerned, there is little 
in English aside from chapters in general books, as in The Cambridge 
Medieval History, vol. VII. Within its limitations (see above, p. 586), 
the latter part of Fioissart's chionide is a valuable source for certain 
phases of die war. It is available in many editions, either full or con- 
densed, like that in the Everyman Library. The life of Jeanne d’Arc has 
often been told, as by F, C. Lowell (Boston, i8g6) and by Andrew Lang 
(London, 1908) . All students, however, are especially urged to read the 
records of her trial, translated by T. D. Murray (New York, 190s) and 
W. P. Barrett (New York, 193a) . These records, it should be noted, are 
a fine source, not only for the life of the maid, but also for contemporary 
belief in witchcraft and for inquisitorial procedure in ecclesiastical courts. 

CHAPTER XXIII.— THE DECLINE OF THE CHURCH 

All phases of ecclesiastical history in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies are well treated in The Cambridge Medieval History, vols. VII and 
VIII, which contain exhaustive bibliographies on Wydiffe, Hus, and 
the various groups of mystics. The works of Wydiffe are pracdcally all 
obtainable in English, as are some of those of Hus. Sudi mystics as Ridi- 
ard Rolle and Juliana of Norwich can best be understood by studying 
their own writings. See also The Book of Margery Kempe, 1436, a mod- 
em version by W. Butler-Bowdon (London, 1936) ; V. D. Scudder, St. 
Catherine as Seen in Her Letters (London, 1905) ; and A. Hyma, The 
Christian Renaissance (Grand Rapids, 1984) , which is particularly con- 
cerned with die mystics of the Low Countries. Chapters devoted to the 
Mongols, the Balkan peoples, and the Ottoman Turks will be found in 
The Cambridge Medieval History, voL IV. A. H. Lybyer’s Government of 
the Ottoman Empire in the Time of Suleiman the Magnificent (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1913) describes the Ottoman system of administration, both 
dvil and military, as it had come to he establiriied long before the six- 
teenth century. 
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CHAPTER XXlV.-^OCIETY AND COMMERCE IN THE 
LATER MIDDLE AGES 

Industrial and commercial developments in the later Middle Ages are 
brilliantly explained by Pirennc in his Economic and Social History of 
Medieval Eulopc. On the Italian cities and the Hansa see the pertinent 
chapteis in The Cambridge Medieval Histoiy, vols. VII and VIII; on the 
Jews in Mediecval Europe, The Legacy of Israel, edited by I. Abrahams 
and others (Oxford, 1927) , and cli. xxii in the sevcntli volume of The 
Cambridge Medieval History', on clianges in warfare, Oman's Art of War 
in the Middle Ages, A. H. Thompson’s chapters in the sixth volume of 
The Cambridge Medieval History, and C. H, Ashdown’s Armour and 
Weapons in the Middle Ages (London, 1985) . The geographical back- 
gtound of the great explorations is admirably sketched by G. H. T. 
Kimble, Geography in the Middle Ages (London, 1938) . To supplement 
tlie plates included in Kimble’s book, the reader is particularly referred 
to A. E. Nordenskiold, Facsimile- Atlas (Stockholm, 1889) , and Periplus 
(Stockholm, 1897), both in English translation. 

CHAPTER XXVr-THE ADVANCE OF SECULAR CULTURE 

The older view of the Italian Renaissance is eloquently set forth by 
J. A, Symonds in his famous book on that subject. With it may be com- 
pared a number of more recent studies, including one by H. S. Lucas 
in this same historical series. Arthur Tilley’s chapters in The Cambridge 
Medieval History, vols. VH and VIII, give die main facts about the Italian 
humanists, though he repeats too many catdiphrases about the ’’mediaeval” 
and the ’’modern.” W. G. Constable’s chapter in vol. VIII excellently 
summarizes the development of Gothic art and its relation to Renais- 
sance art; cl. Morey, Mediceval Art. For additional suggestions the reader 
must be referred to special works on the fifteenth and following cen- 
turies. 

The works of Chaucer and Boccaccio are too familiar to need citation 
of particular editions here. For really poetic translations of Petrarch and 
a fine modernized version of Langland see the books referred to above, 
pp, 587, 589, The view concerning Ockham expressed in the text fol- 
lows E. A, Moody, The Logic of William of Ockham (New York, 1935) , 
a recent and exceptionally clear presentation. Particular works by some 
of Ockham's followers are discussed in Thorndike’s History of Magic and 
Experimental Science, vol. III. The plate reproduced above on p. 604 is 
one of many in £. Wickersheimer, Anatomies de Mondino dei Lusa et de 
Guido de Vigevano (Paris, igsfi) . On the advance of medical study in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries see the works referred to above, 
pp, 661, 665, 
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CHAPTER XXVI.— EUROPE IN THE LATER FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY 

On Charles VII and Louis XI there is nothing better in English than 
the chapters in The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. VIII. To supple- 
ment them, the student may -vvell turn to the memoirs o£ Commines, 
translated in the Bohn Library, and to the poems ol Villon. John Payne’s 
translation of the latter is superior to many of the more recent attempts,/ 
but finest of all arc the few ballads diat svere put into English verse by 
Swinburne. A scholarly history of witchcraft in English remains to be 
written; see, however, the scattered papers of G. L. Burr, which are re- 
printed in a volume just published by the Cornell University Press. A 
number of documents on witchcraft are included in tire Pennsylvania 
Translations and Reprints, III, no, 4. The Malleus Maleficarum has been 
tianslated and edited with an amaring introduction by Montague Sum- 
mers (London, igaS) . See also Thorndike’s useful summary in The 
Cambridge Medieval History, vol. VIII. As to technology in the latter Mid- 
dle Ages, there are no general accounts to be recommended, though Usher's 
History of Mechanical Inventions contains admirable sections on clocks, 
water-wheels, windmills, spinning and weaving machines, and the print- 
ing-press. On this last subject see also G. P. Winship, Printing in the 
Fifteenth Century (Philadelphia, 1940), and D. B. Updike, Printing 
Types, s vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1937) . Many other drawing like those 
reproduced in Figures 33 and 34 will be found in tire articles of M. 
Berthelot, Annates de chimie ct de physique for the years 1895 and 1900. 
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(Note; In the following pages, as a matter of convenience, Homan emperors 
in the east aftei Justinian are called Byrantine emperors; kings of the West 
Franks after 843 aie called kings of France: kings of the East Franks aftei 
S43 are called kings of Gcimany. Absolute uniformity in indexing peisoual 
names is impossiiile, but in general a man will be found under that portion 
of his name by which he is commonly known: e.g., John of Salisbury; Hus, 
John. Titles of books have ordinarily been omitted except tliose whose authois 
are unknown. For a laige number of things which are not separately listed 
the student is lefeired to such comprehensive topics as Arms and Aimor, Cloth- 
making, Costume, Domestic animals. Food and drink, Fowls, Fiuits, Giain, 
Hainess, Houses and luinishings, Metal-woiklng, Music. Tools, Vegetables, "Writ- 
ing materials.) 


Abacus, 18, aig, 388, 330, 405, 455 
Abbas, 153 

Abbasid dynasty, iga, 176, 313-38, 485 
Abbaye-auX'Dames (Caen), 377 
Abbaye-aux-Hommes (Caen), 377 
Abbot; oflice, go-ga; tempoial author- 
ity, 184. 285 

See also Cltiny: Investiture con- 
tioveisy 

Abd-al-Mallk, 149 
Abd-al-Rahman, 17G 
Abelard, Peter, 331-37. 339, 356. 504 
Abraham, 141 

Absolute monarchy: see Despotism 
Abu Bakr. caliph. 135. 148 
Abyssinia: see Ethiopia 
Acre, city, 435, 486, 483 
Acre, unit of land, 357 
Acts of the Apostles, 50-5 1 
Adana, igo 
Adder, 378-79 
Adelaid of Bath, 343 
Adouhement, 339, 573-74 
Adrianople: battle of, 64; capture by 
Turks, 555 
.Eaop, 368 

.Ethelberht, king of Kent, ito 
.(Bfhelred, king of England, 333 
.^thelstan, king of England, 333 
AStius, 66-67 

Africa: Roman province, 5, 7, 8; Van- 
, dal conquest, 167; Justinian’s re- 


conquest, 108, iis; Moslem conquest, 
148-49; Moorish states, 308, 314, 305. 
See also Crusade; Portugal 
Agentes, 37 

A^ncourt, battle of, 530 
Agriculture; in Roman Empire, 37-39, 
43; among early Germans, 6u-6i; in 
Carolingian Empiie, 183, 185, 186- 
87; in Moslem world. 337; in ma- 
norial system, 354-61: later develop- 
ments, 303, 310, 566-70, 637 
Aids, 337-38 

See also Taxation 
Alsha, 143 
Aisles, 133 , 374 

Aistulf, king of the Lombards. 171-73 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 193, 197 
Alamans: invasions, 34, 63, 66, 68; 
under Franks, 69-71, 103, 159, 181 
See also 5 uabia 

Alaric, king of the Visigoths, 65, 68 
Alba, 363 

Albeit of Saxony, 603 

Albertus Magnus, 456-5S, 464, 514 

Albigensians, 445-48 

Alboin, king of the Lombards, 113 

Alchemy, 331 , 

Alenin. 193, 194-95 

Alderman, office, 560 

Aleppo. 310 , 417-18 

Alessandria, 436 
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Alexander II, pope, 288 
Alexander III, pope, 426 
Alexander the Gieai. 7. 15 
Alexander of Hales, 456 
Alexandria, 45, 84, 116, 145 
Alexius, son of Isaac Angelus, 438-39 
Alexius I, Byzantine emperor, 294-95, 
298, 300 

Alfonse, count of Toulouse, 316 
Alfred, king of Wessex, 232. 271, 284, 
387 

Algebra, 218-20, 342, 455 
Algorism, 342 
Alhazen; see al-Haytham 
Ali, caliph, 135, 142, 147 
Allah, 134 

Allegory, 99, 165, 192, 338. 370. 386 
See also Dante; Mystiasm 
Allodial propel ty, 409 
Almagest; see Ptolemy 
Alp Arslan, Seljuk sultan, 293 
Alphabet, 73, 130, 132, 208-09 
Alsace, 199, 611 
Ambrose, St.. 95-96, 99. 290 
America, 233. 584 
Amiens. 3x4 

Amiens Cathedral, 37S, 383, 384, 386 
AmmlanuB Marcellinus, 93 
Amr Ihn al-As, 145, 147 
Anagni, 500, 538 

Anastasius, Roman emperor (east), 
103-04 

Anatolia, 150, 206, 293, 555, 557 
Anatomy; see Medicine 
Angevin dynasty, in Normandy and 
England, 401-02, 419-23 
See also Anjou; England; Sicily, 
kingdom of 

Angles: see Anglo-Saxons 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 271 
Anglo-Saxon language and literature, 
73 - S 7 >- 73 . 37 ** 589 

Anglo-Saxons: invasion of Britain, 60, 
73 - > 53 ! kingdoms, i$s-S4; conver- 
sion, 160, i6g, 172 
See also England 
Angara, battle of. 557 
Anjou: origin of county, 231, 245, 233; 
la twdl^ centnry, 401, 419; con- 
4]uest by Philip Angustus, 423, 473; 
acquisition by Louis XI, 611 
See also Angevin dynasty 
Anhates, 552, 619 
Antionoj 39 


Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, 404, 
407 

Anselm of Laon, jji 
Anthony, St., 87, gg 
Antioch: bishopric, 84; Persian cap- 
tuie, 116: Arab conquest, 144; By- 
zantine reconqiicsi, 210; Latin prin- 
cipality, 299-300, 302, 418: Moslem 
reconquest, 483 

Antoninus Pius, Roman emperor, 16, 53 
Apocalypse, fit, H5 n., 279. 378 
Apocrypha, 80 n. 

Apollinaris Sidonuis, gg 
Apollonius. 19 
Apostolic succession, 81 
Appanage, 474 
Apprentice, 560 
Apse, 122, 375 
Apuleius, 43, 588 
Apulia, duchy of, 

Aquinas. Thomas, 437.60, 308, 314, 601 
Aquitaine: under Visigoths, 66; under 
Franks, 71, 155 > 170; in eleventh cen- 
tury, 231, 400: In Angevln-Capetian 
wais, 419, 4*5* 473 
See also Ouienne 
Arabesque, ass 
Arabia, 127-32 
See also Arabs 
Arabia Petrsea, 131, 133 
Arabic language and literature, 132, 
187 - 4 ®* 2 t 4 -*S. 341-42. 364* 4 »S* 460* 
472 

Arabs: before Mohammed, 37, 127-33; 
religious unification, 133-43 raids in 
Carolingian Empire, 184-85, 202; civ- 
ilization, 213-28; influence on ivest- 
em civilization, 312-13, 330, 342, 360, 
364, 380, 390, 392 - 93 . 580 
See also Arabic language and lit- 
eratuie; Caliphate; Ciusade; 
Mohammedanism; Navigation 
Aragon; origin of kingdom, 248; in 
twelfth century, 413-14; in thir- 
teenth century, 481-82; union wilh. 
Castile, 614 
See also Barcelona 
Aramaeans, 50 n., 127, 132 
Aramaic language, gq, igg 
Arcadius, Roman Otnpecar (east), 6 s 
Ardi, ifi-iy, 12s ' 

See atio Architeoture 
Archbishop, ofSm, '8i-tg2, 205 
Archdeacon, Qffico, 287 1 
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Archimedes, i8. 607, 630 
Architecture: Greek, 16; Roman. 16-1.7, 
13, isa; Byzantine, iae-g6, si 8, 373; 
hloslcin, 333-25; Romanesque, 373- 
yq: .Sicilian, 377, 416, Gothic, 379-87. 
393-98* M?* 615; Flamhoyant. 596, 
Flemish, 596; Italian, 597-98 
Archpoel, the, 353-54 
Avianism, 83-83. 111 
Arlstaichiis, 18-19 
Aiistippiis, Henry, 415 
Aristotle* in Gieck schools, 18; early 
Latin translations, 94. 195, 33a; in 
Moslem tvorlcl, 317, S19; later Latin 
translations, 335, 342; in scholastic 
education, 454, 456-58, 460, 463, 509, 
600-03 

Arithmetic: Greek and Roman, 18, 168, 
194-95; Aiabic. 318-19; in svestein 
schools, 338-30, 343. 455 
Arius, 8s 
Ailes, 336 

Ailes. council of, 8s 
Arles, kingdom of. S04, s8a, 383 
Armagnacs. 530-91. 540 
Armenia, 116, 117, 393 
Arms and armor: Roman. 11; of Ural- 
Altaic nomads, 58: early German, 63; 
Byzantine, 107, 39a; feudal, 341-48, 
365-66. 391, 573 

See also Array; Fortification and 
siegecraft; Guns and gunpowder 
Army: Roman, 7, 8, lo-ii, 33, 37-38, 
63-64; Byzantine, 107-08, 31 a; Mos- 
lem, 143-46; Carolingjan, 170-71, 
1 81-83, 188; feudal, 336, 339, 341-43; 
English, 851, 493-93* 5»9. 53°* 5751 
crusading, 397-98, 417; German, 409; 
French, 533-33. 618-13: Hussite, 550- 
51; Ottoman, 555, 557; Swiss, 575 
Arnold of Brescia, 436, 445 
Arnulf, king of Germany and emperor, 
304 

Arras, 309, 311 

Arras, peace of, 537 

Arrian, 17 

Arriire ban, 345 

Artevelde, Jacob van, 518-ig 

Arthur of Brittany, 435 

Arthurian cyde, 365, 370 

Artisans: see Industry; Technology 

Artois, 434, 637, 61 X 

Ascalon, battle of. 303 


Asceticism, 86 

See also Moiia&ticism 
Assonance, 373 
Astrolabe, 3S0 
Astiology, 48, 331, 171 
Astioiiomy- Greek. 18-19; in carl) Latin 
schools, 16B, 19^, in Moslem world, 
318, 330-31; in later Latin schools, 
338-30 460, 461 
Athanasius, 83 
Athens, 15, 11 1 
Atlantic* see Trade routes 
Attila, king of the Huns, 66, 115 
Aucassin et NitoleUe, 368-69 
Augustales, 469 

Augustine, bishop of Hippo, 95, g8- 
101. 163. 166, 167, 384, 331 
Augustine, missionaiy to Kent, 160 
Augustus, Roman empeior, 6-8 
Aulus Gellius, 43 

Aurelian, Roman emperor, 34, 38, 63 
Aurillac, 338 
Ausonlus, 93 
Austrasia. 155. 170 
Austria, 408 n., 437, 4B4 
Auvergne, i6i, 435, 473 
Avars; invasions and conquests, 57, 
103, 115-16, 117-18; reduction by 
Charlemagne, 176, 301, so8; amal- 
gamation svith Hungarians, 203 
Averrocs, S19, 342, 513, 601 
Avicenna, 319, 342, 513, 6oi, 603 
Avigpion: city. 448; papal residence, 
501-03, 517, 558, 601 
Azores, 583 

Babylonian Captivity, of the papacy, 

503 

See also Avignon 
Bachelor, degree 347 
Bacon Roger, 460-64 
Badr, battle of, 140 
Bagdad. 153 

See also Caliphate 
Baian, Avar khan, 115 
Bailey; see Castle 
Bailiff (fiailh) , 477 
Bake-oven, in manor, s6s 
Baldunn I (Iron-Arm) , count of Flan- 
ders, 330, 306 

Baldwin DC, count of Flanders and 
emperor, 439 

Baldwin 1, king of Jerusalem, 397, 399. 
30S 
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Balearic Islands, log, 481 
Balliol, John, 493 
Baltic; see Trade routes 
Baltic languages, 485 
Banahtis, aGa 
Banking, 417, 501, 5C3-65 
Bannockburn, battle oE, 493 
Baptism, 80 
Bar, county of, 611 

Barbarian invasions: third century, 34, 
633 fourth and fifth centuries, 65-71: 
sixth and seventh centuries, 107, iia- 
16, 118: ninth and tenth centuries, 

800-04, SSg-30, 838 

Baibarians: in Roman army, 37, 63, 68: 
outside Roman Empire, 57-63 
See also Barbarian invasiona 
Barbastro. battle of, S48 
Baica, 145, 148 
Barcelona, 176, 336 

Barcelona, county of, 931-38, 847, 414 
See also Spanish march 
Baron, title in England, 351, 5S4-S5 
Basel, council of, 551-53, 6ig 
Basil, Sc., 87 

Basil I, Byiantine emperor, 907-og 

Basil U, Byzantine emperor, 911, aga 

Basilica, iaa-94, 373, 374 

Basilisk, 378-79 

Basques, 176 

Bastides, 316 

al-Battani, aso 

Bavaria: in tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, aag, aSo; under Guelfs, 408, 
410; under 'Wittelsbach house, 437 
Bavarians, 10a, 153, 155, 181 
See also Bavaria 

Bayazid I, Ottoman sultan, 556-57 
Bayenx tapestry, a63-66 
Bnyonne, 3*6 

Beasts, of theApoeafypse,^i,igsn.,3'jB 

Beatrix, 510-14 

Beauvais, 314 

Beauvais ^thedral, 384 

Becket, Thomas, 4a8 

Bede, i6ki, 169. 194-95 

Bedford, duke of, 530, 534 

Bedouins, iag-33, 1^ 

Be«»i ay, 958, a68 

Be/oumts, 348 

Btdisaxins, 108-09 

Btoedlct, St, 88-ga, 159, 165, 514 

Benediat XIU, pope, 539-41, 54^47 

Benedictines: see Monastidsm 


Benefice, 188, 187-88 
Benefit of clergy, 488-93 
Benevento, duchy of, 115, 171 
BeowulJ, sys 
Beibers: see Moots 
Berengai of Toui 1,337 
Bergen, 577 
Berlin, 559 
Bern, 315, 484 
Bernard, St., 337, 417 
Bernard do Ventadour, 358 
Beiry, duke of, 597 
Bertran de Born, 361 
Bezant, 563 'n. 

Briers, 447-48 

Bible; Gothit, 73; formation of canon, 
79-80, 84; Latin, 97-98; Slavic, ao8; 
Provencal. 445: English. 5^3, 589 
See also Allegory; Heiesy, Theology 
Biology, 18, 467, 470 
See also Medicine 
Birds, Frederick II on, 470 
al-Blruni, 88O 

Bishop: office, 81, 164; temporal au- 
thority, 157, 184. 186, 237, 984 
See also Apostolic succession; Ca- 
thedral; Church; Investiture 
controversy; Papacy 
Black Death, 590, 571, 588 
Blanche of Castile, 473 
Blois, county of, 831, 845, 473 
Blood-feud, 77, 137 
Bobblo, 159 
Boccaccio, 588-89, 605 
Boethius, 79, 94, 166, 194-95, 871. 504, 
511, 514, 600 

Bohemia: under German lordship. 176, 
880, 988, 4ia-i3, 487. 485; under Lux- 
emburg house, 517, 544; Hussite 
54B. B49-SS 

Bohemund, prince of Antiodi, 8gi, 997, 
300, 308 

Boleslav, king of Poland, 419 
Bologna, 391 

Bologna, univcraity of, 341. 343-44. 346. 
603 

Boniface, St.. 173-74 
Boniface VIII, pope, 498-501, 511, 51B 
Bordeaux. 8it. 3*6. 635 
Boris I, tsdr of Bulgaria, sog 
Borou^: primitive, ^ 83a. *51, 307; 
privileged. 307, 394-35, 406, 490. 
490-91 

See also Parliament 
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Bosnia, 537 

Bosworth Field, battle oC, 613 
Bouigcoisie: in Roman Empire, 11-is; 
In twelfth century, 313-26, 398; in 
later Middle Ages, 559-67, 6*5 
See also Estates; Towns 
Bouvincs, battle of, 43s 
Brabant, 537 
Brandenbuig, 487, 544 
Bremen, 311, 577 
Brescia, 3S1, 576 
Breteuil, 317 
Btetons* see Brittany 
Bristol, 310, 311 

Britain. Roman province, 10, 66; An- 
glo-Saxon invasions, 66, 68, 153-54; 
Christian missions, 159-61; Viking 
invasions, zoi-oz 

See also Anglo-Saxons; England; 

Scotland; Wales 
Billons, 60, 154 
See also Britain 

Brittany: Biitish invasion, 154; Chris- 
tian missions, 159; duchy, 930; in 
Angevin-Capetian wars, 401, 423, 473, 
517; acquisition by Charles VIII, 619 
Brothers of the Common Life, 541 
Blethers of the Sword, 485-87 
Bruce, Robert, 493, 51S 
Bruges, 309, 311, 566, 577. 578 
Biuges, doth hall of, 596 
Brunanburh, battle of, 971 
Brunelleschi, 598 

Bulgaria; origin of kingdom, 908-09; 
Byzantine conquest, 9io-ii; restored 
independence, 438; Ottoman con- 
quest, 655 
Bulgars, 67, 103 

See also Bulgaria 
Bull, papal, 499 n. 

Burgage tenure, 318, 395 
Burgen, sttg, 943, 307 
See also Boroughs 
BUrgermeisterj 560 

Burgundians; invasions, 66, 68, 6g; 
under Franks, 71. 10a, 170, igg 
See also Burgundy 

Burgundy, county of: see Etanche- 
Comtd 

Burgundy, duchy of: origin, 930; first 
Capetian house, 473, 593; second 
Gapetian house, 593-96, 599-30, 534, 
540, ^-10; acquisition by Ixiuis XI, 
6lt-19 
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Burgundy, kingdom of: see Ailes, 
kingdom of 
Bmidan, Jean, 609 
Buiy St. Edmunds, 310 
Butler, ollice, 180, 404 
Buttress, 374, 380-81, 385 
Byzantine Empire; origin and nature, 
119-18; civilization, 118-96, 919, 299, 
927-28; losses to Moslems, 1 13-50; 
under Leo III, 150, 906: Italian prov- 
inces, 171, 179, 981, 987, 999; under 
Macedonian dynasty, 907-13, 927; 
losses to Seljuk Turks, 992-93; rela- 
tions svith crusaders, 998-gg; Fourth 
Crusade and Latin Empire, 437-39, 
4B5; Greek lestoration, 498, 554; 
Ottoman conquest, 555. 557-58 
Byranlium, 118 

Cadiz, 149 

Czsar, Julius, 6, 21, 60, 513 
Czsar, title, 8, 909 
Cxsarea, 144 
Cairo, 145. 223 
Calabiia, 947 
Calais, 519 
Caliph, title, 149 

Caliphate; early, 149-46; Ommiad, 146- 
52; Abbasid, 152, 176, 913-14, 917, 
485; of Cordova, 176, 915, 2471 of 

Egypt. 418 

Calixtines, 549-51 
Calmar, union of, 579 
Cam, Diego, 584 
Cambrai, 393 
Cambiai Cathedral, 393 
Cambridge University, 346 
Canaries, 589 

Gannon: see Guns and gunpowder 

Canon, of Bible, 79-80 

Canon law, 340-41. 499, 488-34. 45*. 

455. 489, 503. 54* 

Canonization, 96 n. 

Canons; of councils, iti n.; Augustin- 
ian, 444 
Canossa, 99 1 

Canterbury: city. 160, gog; province, 
161, 173, 406 

Canute, king of England, 948-49 
Gapetian dynasty, 904, 930, 980 
See also France 
Capitalism, 561-62, 565 
Capitularies, 179 
Caracalla, Roman emperor, 33 
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Caravans: see Trade routes 
Carcassonne, 336, 448 
Cardinals, 38S, 433, 333 
Carinthia, 408, 484, 544 
Camiola, 484 

Carolingian dynasty. 170-78, 175, aSo 
See also Carolingian Empire 
Carolingian Empire: foundation, 175- 
79; institutions and cultuie, 179-97: 
disintegration. 197-803. sag, S58 
See also Arles, kingdom of; Fiance; 
Germany; Italy, kingdom of 
Carpentry; Roman, sg; mediaeval, 393, 
393 - 9 ‘t- 687 
Caithage, 149, 476 
Carthusians, 444 
Cassiodonis, 7a, 168 
Caste system, in Roman Empire, 40-41 
Castella, 10 

See also Castle 

Castile- origin of kingdom, 348; union 
with Ledn, 413; union with Aragon, 
614 

Castle, 842-43, 853, s66, 307, 389, 409, 

57*-73 
Castra, to 

Catalaunian Fields, battle of the, 66 
Catalonia; see Barcelona 
Cataphracti, 107-08; 241 
Cathari, 446 

Cathedral: meaning of term, 81; 
schools, 191. 194, 327, 331-32, 344; 
chapters, s88, 444 
See also Architecture 
Catherine, St., 541 
Catherine of France, 530 
Catullus, so 
Cavalry: see Army 
Celestine III, pope, 4x7-88 
Celibacy, 86, 285, *87, sSg 
Celtic peoples. 37. 59-60, 154, 159 
Cenobites, 87 
Ceramics, as6 
Geedagoe, 614 
Ceuta, 588 
Chalcedon, 116 

Chaioedon, council of, 85, iti, 156 
Chamberlain, office, 180, 404 
Chambre des compUs^ 477 
CEhampagoe; ori^ of county, 231. 
845; fn thirteenth century, 473; ac> 
quEsition by Philip IV, 494; fairs of. 

CbancellQr: CarolhagiaTi. 180; of Paris, 


344, 346; English, 404. 5*6; of the 
exchequer, 490, 5x6 
Chancery, 3x6 

Chansons de gesle, 273-78, 355-57 
Chaplain, office, 180 
Charlemagne, king of the Franks and 
emperor, 175-98, 314 
Charles, count of Anjou and king of 
Sicily, 480-81, 497 

Charles I (the Bald) , king of France 
and emperor, 198-99, 230 
Charles 11 (the Fat) , king of France, 
king of Germany, and emperor, 804, 
8go 

Charles V, king of France, 588-24, 538, 
573 

Charles VI, king of France, 589-30 
Charles VII, king of France. 530-35, 
537. 608. 6 i8 

Charles VIII, king of France, 6 is 
Charles IV, king of Germany and em- 
peror, 523, 546 

Charles, king of Navarre, 517 
Charles the Great: see Charlemagne 
Charles Martel, 171 

Chatles the R^h, duke of Burgundy, 
609-1 1 

Chartres, school of, 327, 330, 338 
Chartres Cathedral, 388-84, 386 
Chdteau: see Castle 
Chdtelain, office, 844, 245, 398 
Chaucer. Geoffrey, 586, 598-95 
Chemistry, ssi n. 

Chess, 870, 405 n. 

Chester, 238 
Chevage, 86s 
Chevet, 375, 383 
China, 150, 8x6. aay 
Chinon, 532 

Chivalry: original, 239-41; romantic, 
360-62, 364-66: decadent, 573-74 
ChosroSs, king of Persia, 117, 143 
Chrdtien de Troyes, 366 
Christianity: foiiudation, 46-53; growth, 
53-56. 85-86; outside Roman Empire, 
73. 83; in Arabia, 133 
See also CSmich 

ChrcnolD^: Roman, 26; Babylonian, 
48: Christian, 91, 169, 173, 460; Mos- 
lem, 136, 88Q 

CSiuTdi: frenn fourth to sixth centuty, 
58, 79-101: relations between east 
and w«t. 85, 111-12, 165 - 67 , 17*, w>7. 
8og-io, 884, 887, 558; Irish and Bo- 
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man missions, 88, 158-61, i7a-'74: in 
Caiolingian Empire, 185-84; in feu- 
dal society, 856-37, 338, 344, 345, 350, 
361, 384, 395; theory of church and 
state, 383-84; Cluniac and papal re- 
form, 385-93; height, 308, 397, 419- 
54; decline in thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, 465-515, 538-40, 541- 
43, 596; conciliar movement, 539, 540, 

546-5® ■ 

See also Architectuie; Bible; Chris- 
tianity; Crusade; Heresy; La'in 
languiige and literature; Monas- 
ticism; Papacy; Schools; Univer- 
sities 

Cicero, 31, 511, 513, 605 
Cid, Poema del, 373 
Cilicia, 310, 399 
Cinque Forts, 335, 406 
Cistercians, 337 
etteaux, 337 

Cities* in Roman Empire, ia-13. 43-45, 
110; in ecclesiastical organization, 81; 
in Byzantine Empire, 103, 333; in 
Carolingian Empire, 186. 307-08; in 
Moslem world, 333-33 
See also Towns 

Citizenship, Roman. 6. 7, 11, iSi 13-14, 
33- 68 

Civil service; in Roman Empire, is, 
36-37, 40, 65: in Byzantine Empire, 
313: in England, 404, 431-33, 477, 
490; in Sicily, 415, 468; in Etance, 
477. 493-95 

Civitas, 9, 11, 43, 81, 113, 180, 186 
See also Cities 
Clairvaux, 337 
Claudlan, 93 
Clearing-house, 563 
Clement IV, pope, 461, 4S0 
Clement V, pope, 501, 508, 513 
Clement VII, pope, 538-39 
Clerestory, 133, 373 

Clergy, secular and reg^ular, 81-83, ga, 

191 

See also Bishop; Church; Monas- 
ticlsm 
Clerks, 350 
Clermont, 161 

dermont, council of, 395-96 
Clientage, 188 • 

Clock, 35, 637 
Cloisonni, 391 
Cloister, 385 


Cloth-making; Roman, 29; Moslem, 
335-36, 31s; Flemish, 313, 494. B6®, 
579; Italian, 563, 638; English. 579 
Clothiers, 565 

Clovis, king of the Franks, 69-71, 74, 
83, 102, 163 

Cluny; monastery, 348, 386; congrega- 
tion of, 3 86 

Code; of Theodosius, 67, iig; of Jus- 
tinian, 118-30; of Frederick II, 4^ 
See also Germanic law; Roman law 
Coinage: see Money 
Colleges: of masteis, 344; residential, 

349, 456 

Colmar, 315 

Cologne. 186, 308, 311. 315. 335, 577 
Cologne Cathedral, 337, 384 
Coloni, 33, 43, 61, 75, 186-87, 355. 635 
Colonna family, 499, 500 
Colosseum, 17, 598 
Columba, St., 159 
Columban, St,, 159 
Columbus. Christopher. 564 
Comitatus, 6s, 188. 301, 334 
Comites, 63 

See also Count 
Commencement, 347 
Commerce: in Roman Empire, 44-45: 
in Byzantine Empire, 103, 313-13, 
383, 337-38; in Moslem woild, 130- 
31, 333-33, ®®7: in Carolingian Em- 
pire. 184-85; revival in eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, 303-36, 437; in Si- 
cilian kingdom, 416, 468-69; in later 
Middle Ages, 558, 559-66, 568-69, 
574-84 

See also Towns 

Commines, Philippe de, 610-11, 615 
Commodus, Roman emperor. 33 
Common, rights of. 857-58 
Common la.w. of England, 430-31, 478, 
488-go, 536 

Common pleas, court of, ,490 
Commons, house of, 491-93, 585-36. 
538 

Communes, 380-36, 399, 415, 491. 560, 
574 

See also Towns 

Commutation, in manor, 569, 571 
Compass, magnetic, 337, 393-93> 563. 
63s 

Compi&gne, 534 
Compurgation, 76 
Concordat of Worms. 410 
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Concrete, *5, 30 
CondoiUeri, 575 
Confirmation, sacram^t, 60 
Confirmation of the charters, 493 
Conon de B£thune, 361 
Coniad I, king of Germany, aag 
Coni ad II, king of Germany and em- 
peior, sSa-Ss, 410 

Conrad III, king of Germany and em- 
peror, 40a, 410, 417 

Conrad IV, King of Germany and em- 
peior, 479 

Conrad, dnke of Zahringen, 314 
Conradin, 480 
Consistorium, 37 
Consistory, papal, 433 
Constable, office, 40, 180, 158, 404 
Constance, council of, 541, 546-49 
Constance, peace of, 486 
Cxinstance of Sicily, 437, 439 
Constantine, Roman emperor, 35, gG, 
38. 55-56. 82-83 

Constantinople: foundation, 5G; patri- 
archate, 85, in, 205, 807, 2og, aSy; 
siege by Avars, 117; siege by Mos- 
lems, 148, ifio, ao6: siege by Bulgais, 
ao8; capture by Latins, 438-39, 498; 
capture by Ottomans, 556-57 
See also Byzantine Empiie 
Constantinople, council of, 83 
Constantius, Roman emperor, 55 
Constitutions of Clarendon, 48s 
Consuls: Roman, 6, 6g. 78; in mediaeval 
towns, 386 
Convocation, 524 
Copenhagen, 578 
Copts, 145 
Copyhold, 570 

Cordova; caliphate of. 176. S13; mosque 
of, 884 

Corfu, agi, 416. 439 
Corinthian order, 16 
Cornwall, 154 

Coronation charter, of Henry 1 , 404 
Cmpita funs Canotitch 341, 503 
Corpus Juris ClviUs, iig-ao 
Corstcn, sos, 305, 381 
Oortenhova, battle of, 467 
Cities. 496, 614 , 

iCotu^e, 8«o, 3t6 

Cclsti;;tnei Roman, n, 03-84^ early Ger- 
, suaih 6t j modosticr in fctiditl age^ 


S63-64, S70; in later Middle Ages, 
685-26 

See also Arms and aimor 
Cotters, 86 1 

Count, office, 40, 75, 113, 180, 186, 844- 

45. *5* 

County: see Count; Shire 
Court: Roman, 36, Caiolingian, i8i; 
Byrantine, aio; Anglo-Norman, 404- 

05 

See also Curia; Justice 
Courtoisie, 360. 573 
Courtral, battle of, 494 
Cr^cy, battle of, 519 
Crete, 148 

Cioatia, 176, 808, 413, 485 
Crucifixion, 49 

Crusade; fiist, 298-308; second, 417- 
18: third, 435-36; fourth, 436-41, 485, 
498: Albigensian, 447-48; of Fredei- 
ick H, 465-67, of Louis IX, 474-76; 
Aragonese, 499, Hussite, 550 

See also Knights, Teutonic; Otto- 
man Turks 
Ctesiphon, 117, 144 

Cuiia. Roman, 11; papal. 433, 503. 548 
Curio regis; in England, S51, 405, 477, 
489-90; in France, 477 
Cunales, 11, 48, 685 
Cybele, 47 -48, 58 
Cypius, 148, 810 
Cyril, St,. so8 
C/echs, 176 

See also Bohemia; Moravia 
Dada, 10, 63, 115 

Dagobert, king ol the Franks, 155, 170 
Dairying, 83, ay, 58, 258, ayo, 589 
Dalmatia, 179 
Damascening, 8s6, 31 a 
Damascus: Persian capture, 116; under 
Moslems, 144, 147, 418 
See also Caliphate 
Damascus, mosque of, 224 
Damasus I, pope, 84, 96, 97 
Damletta, 475 
Damoiseau, agg 
Dandolo, Henry, 437 ' 

Danegeld. 849, 851 
Dapelaw, ^oa 

Danes: sea ^Denmark; Vikings 
Dante, 497, 509-15 
Danzig, 559 

Dark Age, meaning of term, iCi 
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Dauphin, title, gi8 
Daupliinc, r,i8, 6is 
Deacon, office, 8i 
Decietal<i, 84 

Degrees, in university, 347 
Demesne, 838, 235, s68 
Demonology, 458-59, Gsi-ag 
Denantis, 568. 5O3 
Denmark, 578-79 

Dcsiderius, king oL the Lomhards, 172, 

175 

Despotism: of Roman cmpeiors, 36-40: 
oi latei caliphs, 813-14, in Italian 
cities, 497, 575; in France, 533, 535, 
608-09, 618-13: 111 England, 527, 613- 
14; in Spain, 614. 

See also Papacy 
Destrier, 8 11 

Dialectic: in western schools, 168, 19 [- 
95: in eleventh century, 330-31. 335: 
in univeisity education, 3|8, 455, 
601-08 

Diaz, Bartolomeo, 584 
Digest, of Justinian, lao, 341 
Dio Chrysostom, 17 
Diocese: civil, 37, ecclesiastical. 81 
Diocletian, Roman empeior, 34-35, 36, 
38. 42. 55 

Divoice, sG8, 40s, 430 
Doctor, degiee. 347 
Doge, office, 380 
Dogs, Albertus Magnus on. 457 
Dome, 188-84, 598 

Dome of the Rock (Jeiusalem) , 884 
Domesday Booh, 406 
Domestic animals; of Romans, 27-88; 
of Utal-Altaic nomads, 58; of early 
Germans, 61; of Arabs, isg: in 
manor, 255. 256, agS. 269, 270; in 
mediaeval town, 310, 469, 567 
Dominic, St., 451 

Dominicans, 45t-5S. 456« 64'. 601 

Domr&ny, 531 

Donatello, 598 

Donatbts. 82, 445 

Donatus, 94, 166 

Donjon, 243, 845, a66, 57a 

Dooms, 73, 76. 78, 241,, 249 

Dooitismen, 75, i8t 

Doric order, 16 

Dorylaeum, 555 

Dorylaeum. batde of, 299 

Dover, 325 

Drama, 370-71 


Diesden, 559 

Diink: see Food and diink 
Dublin, 403 
Dubois, Fierie, 507 
Ducat, 563 
Duces, 37, 113 
See also Duke 
Duchy: see Duke 
Du Guesclin, Dertian, 522-23 
Duke; office in Roman Empiie, 37; in 
Italy, 113, 115, 380; in Caiolingian 
Empire. 180: in Fiance, 230-38, 244- 
45; in Geimany, 407, 408, 409; title 
in England, 585 
Duns Scotus, 601 
Durazvo, agt 
Durham, 310 
Duiham Calhcdial, 377 

Eail, office and title, S33, sgs, 585 

East Anglia, 153, 201, S38 

East Maik, 408 

Easter, 173 

ichevins, 181, 3S3 

Eckehait, 541 

Edda, 878 

Edessa, county of, 299, 30a, 417 
Edict, of Theodoric, 7a 
Edith, queen of England, 849 
Education; see Schools; Universities 
Edsvard I, king of England, 488-94, 565 
Edward II, king of England, 493 
Edward III, king of England, 516, 518- 
86, 548. 573. 579 

Edsvard IV, king of England, 536-37, 
6x3 

Edward the Black Prince, 519, 524 
Edward the Confessor, king of England, 
*49 

Edxvatd the Elder, king of Wesscic, 232 
Egypt: in Roman Empiie, 5, 15: Arab 
conquest, 145; in ctusades, 30s, 416, 
418, 436; under Mamelukes. 554 
Einhard, 193, 197 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, 357-58, 360, 365, 
400, 408 

Electors, of Germany, 545 
Elements, Aiistotelian, 28i 
£{us, 521. 523, 535 
Emancipation, in manor. 566-70 
Emma of Normandy, 249 
Emperor, origin of title, 8 
Engineering: Roman, 31; twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 38S-90, 392-95, 
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464; tourteenth and Tifieenth cen- 
turies, daS-gy 

See also ArcliitecLurc; Fortification 
and siegecraft 

England; formation of kingdom, aga- 
33; Danish conquest, 333-34; Norman 
conquest, 248-53, 363-66, aS8; undei 
Henry I, 401-03, 403-07; under Henry 
n and sons, 419-33, 435, 473; under 
, Henry HI. 477-79; under Edwaid 1, 
488-93; dining Hundred Ycais' War, 
518-30, 534-39, 536-375 Tudor acces- 
sion, 613-14 

English language and liteiature, 586, 

589-95 

See also Anglo-Saxon language and 
literature 
EnquSte, 477 

Entablature, 16-17, 133, 598 
Ephesus, council of, 8g 
Epic: Homer and Vergil, 30, isi; 
Arabic, 13a, 315; medieval, 371-78, 

355-56 

See also Dante 
Epictetus, 31-33 
Episcopate: see Bishop 
EpUcopus, 81 
Eqvites, 13 
Equity, 490. 536 
Eratosthenes, 19 
Ericsson, Leif, 373 
Escheat, 338 
153. 5*7 

Estates, of France, 495-96, 500, 530-31. 

5*3. 613 
Esths. 413, 485 
Ethiopia, 131, 580 
Enchniist, 80, 337, 543, 549, 551 
Eudid. 18, 195, 817, 3i8, 348, 513 
Engetiius IV, pope, 551-53 
Eusebius, 56 

Eustace of Boulogne, 397 
Exarchate, 113*15 
Exdiange, 563 
Exchequer, 405, 430, 490 
Excommunication, 111 n, 
teeter, 309 
Exorcist, office, 631 
Eyck, brothers van, 597, ggg 

Fabltaxw, 366-68, 444, 504 
Safas, 312-13, 469, 5fl^ 
battl« of, 493 
sti-Sarabi, 3«o-si, 343, 364 


Fatima, 143 
Fealty, 334 
Felony, 338 
Felt, 58, G36 

Ferdinand, king of Spain, 584, 614-15 
feudalism: origins, 181-83, i86-8g; fim- 
damentals, 339-43; spicad in elev- 
enth century, 343-53; >ti 5^® church, 
384-85; decay, 571-74 
See also England; France: Ger- 
many; Sicily: etc. 

Fci, 314 
Fiametta, 5B8 
Fief, meaning of term, 188 
See also Feudalism 
Finns, 41s, 485 
Fiieivoiks, 464, 638 

Flandeis: origin and development of 
county, 330, 344-45; commercial im- 
portance, 306, 309, 333-33, 679-80: in 
thirteenth century, 473, 494; in Hun- 
dred Years’ War, 518-ig; union with 
Burgundy, 533. 537; acquisition by 
Habsburgs, 611 
Florence. 33 1, 346. 56s, 575 
Florence Cathedral, 598 
Florin, 563 
Foederati, 37, 64, 118 
Food and drink; of Romans, 33-33; of 
Ural-Altaic nomads, 58; of early Ger- 
mans, 61: of Benedictines, gi; of 
Moslems, 137; in feudal age, 366-68, 
370; in later Middle Ages, 636 
Forest cantons, 484 
Forfeiture, meaning of term, 338 
Format iage, sBi 

Fortification and siegecraft: Roman, 10, 
31, 38; Byzantine, 103-04, 107: Mos- 
lem, 141, 145, 336; svestern, 343, 390, 
894. 67S*78. 638-50 

See also Burgen; Castle; Cities 
Fowls, xg, 37, 358 

France: oiigin pf kingdom, igg, 304: 
ninth to eleventh century, 330-33, 
343-46; under Louis VI and VII, 397- 
400, 403; under Philip Augustus, 
4S3-SS. 49*'S3; under Louis IX, 473- 
76: under Philip IV, 493-96; during 
Hundred Years' War, 616-34. 639-35: 
under Louis XI, 608-13 
Fnuiche Comtfi, 5*3, 537, 611 
Francis. St., 448-51, 599 
Franciscans. 449-5^. 455-5®, 460-63, 508, 
541, 601-0S 
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Franconia, duchy ol, s8o, 408 
Pianconian dynasty, 289 
See aho Geimany 
}<iankinccnsc, 131 

Piaiiks: invasions, 34, G3, G6, 68; Meio- 
vingian kingdom, 69-71, 74, 102, 108, 
i53« *51-55> 170-72 

See also Ciuolingidn Empire 
Pralicelli, 508 

Eiederick I (Daibarossa) , king o£ Ger- 
many and emperoi, 410-11, 425-27 
Frederick II, king oI Sicily, king of 
Geimany, and emperor, 429-30, 465- 

72. 483 

Frederick III, king of Geimany and 
emperor, 611 n. 

Fiederick of Hohenstaufen, duke of 
Siiabia, 408, 41a 
Free alms, tenure, 236-37 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 314-15, 318, 484 
French language and literature: begin- 
nings, i8g; igS; chansovs de geste, 
273-78, 355-581 lyric poetry, 

356-62; romances, 364-66, 368-70; 

fabliaux, 366-68, drama, 370-71; ViUe- 
hardouin, 436-39; Joinville, 474-76; 
Froissart, 586; Commines, 610-11, 
615; Villon, 615-ig 
Fresco, 596, 599-600 
Friars: see Dominicans; Franciscans 
Friends of God, 541 
Friesland, 537 

Frisians, 153, 172, i73-74» i8i, 202 

Froissart, 586 

Fruits. 23. 227. a68 

Fulbert, 330 

Fulda, 174, 192, 19s 

Fulk Neira, Count of Anjou, 245 

Furlong, 257 

Furniture: see Houses and furnisbings 

Gabelle, 535 
Gaels, 60 

Gaiseric, king of the Vandals, 66-67 
Galen. 19, 817, aai, 342, 603 
Galicia, 553 

Galilean liberties, 540, 6ig 
Gallipoli, 555 
Gama. Vasco da, 584 
Gambling, 62, 270 
Gascony, 231 


68 ^ 

Gaul: Roman province, 5, 8; barbarian 
invasions, 60, 66, 68 
Sec also Franks 
Gdnthaiix, 521, 523, 535 
Genoa, 294, 303, 311. 321, 498, 

575-76 

Geoilicy, count of Brittany, 423, 425 
Geoilicy MaiLel, count of Anjou, 245 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 365 
Gcofliey Pluntagcnet, count of Anjou, 
245, 401 

Geography: Greek, ig; Moslem, 218, 
220, 227, 415, 580; western develop- 
ments, 580-84 

Geomeiiy, 18, 19, 168. 194, 349. 455 
Gepids, 103. 112 
Gerard of Cremona, 342 
Gerbert, 282. 327-30, 413 
German literature, 272, 371-72 
Geimanic languages. 73, 198, 271-72 
Germanic law, 6a, 7a, 75-78 
Germans, early, 57, 60-64, 68 

See also Alamans, Anglo-Saxons; 

Buigundians, Franks; Lombards; 

Ostrogoths; Vandals; Vikings: 

Visigoths; etf. 

Germany; under Meiovingians, 69-71, 
102, 153, 155: under Carolingians, 
170, 172, 175-76; ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, 173-74; origin of kingdom, 
igg, 204; Saxon dynasty, 229, 280-81; 
Franconian dynasty, 289-83, 288-92, 
294; 407; GuelE vs. Hohenstaufen, 
408-11, 425-30; Frederick II, 465-66; 
Rudolf of Habsburg, 483-S4; in four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, 517, 
544-46 

Ghana, 580, 582 
Ghent, 509, 311, 566, 396 
GbibelUnes, 497, 511 
Ghiberd, 598 
Gibraltar, 149 
Gifts, is taxes. 183 

Gilds: merchant, 311-ia, 319, 323, 324- 
25: academic, 343-44: craft, 560-61, 
565 

Giotto, 559 

GlanviU, Ranulf de, 422 
Glass, 226, 313, 391, 562, 627 
Glossators, 341 
Gloucester, duke of, 53a 
Gnostics, 54-55, 82 

Godfrey, duke of Lorraine, 297, 298, 
301-02 
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Godwin, carl ol Wessex. 249 
Gold, fee Metal-working; Money 
Golden Book, of Venice, 498 
Golden Bull, 545 
Golden Horn, 36 
Goliardic verse, 351-34, 356 
Gothic, meaning of term, 380 n., G34 
See also Architecture, fainting; 

Printing; Sculptuie 
Goths, 34, 63-64, 83 

See also Ostrogoths; Visigoths 
Gottfried von Slrasshurg, 371 
Grain; in Roman Bmpiie, 93, sy; in 
Middle Ages, *55, 857-58, 569 
See also Agriculture 
Grammar; in Roman schools, 93-91: in 
Byzantine schools, lai; in mediaeval 
schools. 169-63, 189-90, 194-95, 330, 

338 

See also Humanism 
Granada, 614 
Grande Ordonnanctj 591 
Gratian. Roman emperor, 64 
Gratian, scholastic, 340-41, 514 
Great Revolt of 1381, 596-97, 544, 570- 
71. 692 

Greek fire, 996 

Greek language and literature: in Ro- 
man Empire, 15, 17, 99-93; in Byzan- 
tine Empire, 130-91, 21s; in west, 
i 59 » 189* ‘Sl°« i 9 t< 195* 34 »- 42 , 415. 
460, 469, 479; in Moslem world, si6- 
39; humanistic revival, 605-07 
Greenland, 933 

Gregory I (the Great) , pope, 88, 155- 
61, 163-66, 194, 195. 971 
Gregory VII, pope, 387-99, 407 
Gregory IX, pope, 453, 466-67 
Gregory XI, pope, 538, 543 
Gregory XII. pope. 540-41, 546-47 
Gregory of Tours, 161-63 
Croote, Gerard, 541 
Cros tottmois, 563 
Grosseteste. Robert, 460-61. 464 
Crotnu, 563 
Guelf dynasty. 408 
See also Germany 
GuelGt, Italian party^ 497 
Gutdo’ da Vlgevano, 603 
Cnienne, 473, 494, giy. 518, 599, 619 
GuiUaiuae de I.COTl 3 r 874 i. SH 
'tSii^nea, ^Bot 589 
Gttftor. 360 


Guns and gunpowder, 463-64, 573, 
628-30 

Gutenberg, 639-34 

Habsbiirg dynasty, 483-84, 6ii 
Hadrian, Roman empeior, 10, 13, 53 
Hadiian IV, pope. 426 
Hainaiit. 537 
Hair-dressing, 25, Oi, 265 
Hamburg, 311, 577 
Handsvriting: Roman, 25, 196; Gothic, 
73: Anglo-Saxon, 73: Carolingian, 
196-97; Humanistic, 606, 631 
Hansa, 484. 559, 57G-79 
Harding, Stephen, 337 
Harness, 259, 966, 697 
Harold, king oi England, 949 
Hastings, 395 
Hastings, battle ol, 249 
Hauteville dynasty, 946-47 
Hawking. 969 
Hay. 28, 855, 958 
al-Haytham, 821, 349, 460 
Hebrew language, 79, 96, 511 
Hegira, 136 
Hejaz, 131, 133 
Hfiloise. 332-86. 356 
Henry, son of Frederick II, 465 
Henry, son of Henry II, 361 
Henry I, king of England, 317, 394, 
400-01 

Henry II, king of England, 408-03, 419- 
23. 577 

Henry III, king of England, 478-79 
Henry IV, king of England, 527-98, 544 
Heniy V, king of England, 599-30 
Henry VI, king of England, 530. 536-37 
Henry VII, king of England, 613 
Henry 1 (the Fowler) , king of Ger- 
many. 999-30 

Henry IT, king of Germany and em- 
peror, 989 

Henry III, king of Germany and em- 
peror, 989-83, 986, 988. 407 
Henry IV, king of Germany and em- 
peror. 988, 407-08 

Henry V, king of Germany and em- 
peror, 4.10 

Henry VI, king of Germany, king of 
Sidly, and emperor, 497-98 
Henry VII, king of Getpmny and hta- 
pcror, 508. 6ta, 544-45 
Henry th.e Lion, duke of BavaWa and 
Sshcanyi 425-27 
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Henry ol Portiigal, 583-84 
Hetaclius, ByjanLine cmpcior, 116-18, 
143, 144. 145 
Hcraldiy, 365 

Heresy: early, 54-35, 83-83, 85, 111-ia, 
145, S16: elevcnlh to thirteenth cen- 
tury, 331, 333. 335, 337. 445-48. 45a- 
54; in later Mirldlc Ages, 508-og: 541, 
543-44. 5 15-46. 547-48, 549-51 
Sfe also Witchcrart 
Herlot, 363 

Heimann o£ Carinthia, 343 
Hetmits. ree MonasticUm 
Heiodotus, 131 
Hide, unit of land. 181 
Hildebiand; see Grego VII 
Hindus, 150 
Hipparchus, ig 
Hippo, 100 

Hippocrates, 19, 317, 343 
Hira, 143 

Holienstaulen dynasty, 408 
Sec also Germany 
Holland, 537, 545 
Holstein, 176 
Holy Cross, 116 
Holy Grail, 37a 
Holy Lance, 300 

Holy Roman Empiie: origin and na- 
ture, 379-83; contests with papacy, 
386-93, 436-30, dissolution, 484-85, 
644-45 

See also Ailes, kingdom of; Ger- 
many; Italy, kingdom of 
Holy war, of Moslems, 140-41, 143 
Homage, meaning of term, 334, 573 
Homer, lai 

Ilonorius, Roman emperor, 65 
Honoiius III, pope, 465-66 
Horace, 30 

Horse, s8, 58, loB, lag, 341, 366 
Hospitality: monastic, 93; Arab, 139; 
feudal, 337-38 

Hospitallers, 417, 444, 501-O8 
Hdte, 398, 567 
Hdtels de ville, 596 
House-carls. 349 

Houses and furnishings: Roman, 34-S7; 
nomadic, 58; early German, 61; 
tnanoridl, 359, 370; baronial, 366-67; 
mnnaatlc, 385; later mediaeval, 561, 
637 

Htabanus Maurus, 193, 194 
Hugh, count of Vermandois, 397 
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Hugh Capet, king of Fiance, 330-31, 

243-44 

Hugh of St. Victor, 338 
Humanism, 603-07, 615, 633, 634 
Humors, Galenic, 19 
llunain ibn Ishaq, 317, 318 
Hundred, 351 

Hundred Years' War, 494, 516-37 
Hungarians, 303 

See also Hungary 

Hungary, kingdom of, 383, 413, 546, 
554, 556 

Huns, 57, 59. 63, 66, 103, 115 
Hunting, 350, 36s, s6g 
Hus. John, 545-49 
Hussite engineer, the, 630 
Hussites, 549-52 
Hythe, 335 

Ibn Rushd: see Avert oils 
Ibn Sina: see Avicenna 
Iceland. 233, 371 

Iconoclastic controversy, 171, S07, sog 
al-Idiisi, 415, 5B0-81 
Igor, pilnce of Kiev, sii 
lie de Fiance. 331, 344, 306, 398 
IHumlnation of manusciipts, 159, 197, 
597 

Illyria, 118 

Immunity, 184, 186, i88-8g, 335, 317 

Imperator, 6, 8 

Impenum, 6 

Inception, 347 

Incidents, feudal, 338, 351 

Indies, 580, 584 

Indulgence, 393, 296, 54s, 544, 590, 594 
Industrial arts: see Teclinology 
Industry; in Roman Empire, sg, 41; in 
manorial system, 185, s6i; In Byzan- 
tine Empire, sis; in Moslem world, 
333; in medisEval towns, 306-07, 310- 
318, 560-61, 565-66 
Infantry; see Army 
Inland, 359 

Innocent IH, pope. 438-41, 450, 465. 543 
Innocent IV, pope, 467 
Innocent VIII, pope, 633 
Inquest, 406, 4S0 

See also Mnqu^le; Inquisition 
Inquisition, papal, 452-54, 475, 503. 541, 
683 

Institutes, of Justinian, iso 
Insurance, 56s 
Interdict, 430 
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[nt«rest, $84 

Interregnum, in Germany, 480, 483 
Investiture controversy, s8g-ga, 407, 410 
Ionian order, 16 
Iraq, 144 

Ireland; Chidstianiration, 88, 158-59: 
Viking invasions, soi -oa; under Henry 
II, 408 

See also Monasticism 
Irene, Byzantine empress, 179, aoy 
Irnerius, 341 
Irrigation, aay, 392 

Isaac Angelus, Byzantine emperor, 438 
Isabella, queen o£ Spain, 614 
Isabelle, queen a£ France, 53a 
Isaurians, 67 

Isidore of Seville, 167, 194, 195, 514 
Isis, 48, sa 
Islam, 136 

See also Mohammedanism 
Italian literatuie: beginnings, 378, 47a; 
Dante, 508-15: Petiarch, 586-88: Boc- 
caccio, 588-89 

Italy; in Roman Empire, 5, 14; collapse 
o£ imperial government, 67; Ostro- 
gothic kingdom, 6g, 7a, 108; Justin- 
ian’s reconquest, tog; Lombard con- 
quests, iia-13; rise of papal authority, 
156-67; Frankish intervention and 
conquests, 171-73; in ninth and tenth 
centuries, ste-Ss; Norman conquests, 
987-88; in later Middle Ages, 390-99, 

574-76 

See also Italy, kingdom ol; Papacy; 
Sicily, kingdom of; Venice; etc. 
Italy, kingdom of; under Catolingians, 
173, 178, i8i, 198^, 904-05; under 
Saxons, 946, 98o-8i: under Fran- 
conians, 391-99, 394; Guelf us. Ho- 
henstaufen, 495-36, 430; under Fred- 
erick n, 466-67; disintegration, 4S0- 
483, 496-98, 

See also Lombards 
Itinerant justices, 404, 490, 491 
Jus tivile, 13, 36 
Jus gentium, 13, 36 
Jus naturale, 14 

Jacobites, 1 19 n,, 916 
Jacquerie, 591-99. gyo 
Jag^o, king of Xddiuania and Poland, 
553 

James the Conqueror, king of Aragon, 
4 ^ 1 . 


Jar/, SOI 
Jarrow, 169 
Jean de Meun, 504-07 
Jeanne d’Arc, 531-35. 693 
Jenghis Khan, 485 
Jerome, St.. 84, 95, 96-97 
Jerome of Prague, 546, 548 
Jerusalem: in Persian wars, ii€, Arab 
conquest, 144, 994; Turkish conquest, 
393; Latin kingdom, 301-03; conquest 
by Saladin, 418, 435; acquisition by 
Fiederick II, 466 
Jesus, 48-49. 51 
Jesus, order of. 589 

Jews: in Roman Empire, 53-53; rela- 
tions with Moslems, 134-36, 314: in 
medieval £111 ope, 468, 564-S5 
Jidda, 131 
Jinn, 133 

John, gospel of, 50 

John, king of England, 495, 430-33, 
477-78, 54>! 

John, king ol France, 519-33 

John XII. pope, sSi 

John XXII, pope. 508. 601 

John XXIII, pope, 541, 546-47 

John the Baptist, 49 

John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, 

' S«9-3o 

John oC Jandun, 509 

John of Salisbury, 338-39,609 

John the Scot. 194 

John of Seville, 34s 

John Tzimisces, Byzantine emperor, 

310, 811 

Joinville. Jean de, 371, 474-76 
Jongleurs, 357 
Journeyman, 560-61 
Jousts, 869 
Judaism, 58-53 
See also Jews 
Judge; see Justice 
Jugo-Slavs, 908 
Juris, 394 

Jurisprudence; see Koman Law 
Jurists, 14, iig-90 
Jury. 406, 430-91, 489 
Justice; Roman, 14, iig; Germanic, 69, 
75-76; Moslem, 137; Carolinian, 
179-81; feudal and manorial, 937, 
945, 859, 868; Bnglish, 951, 404, 490* 
4*8, 477-^9! 614; in towns, giB-ig, 
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3*4; under Frederick II, 4&7-69: 
French, 477. 61a 
See also Canon law; inquisilion 
JusLin, Homan emperor (east) , 104, 
tn 

Justinian, Roman emperor (east) , 
105-ia, 113, 118-30, 134, 341, 514 
Juvenal, 31, 505 

Kaaba, 133, 141 
Kairawan, 149. 314 
Keep: see Don|on 
Kent, 153, 160, 832, 537 
Khadija, 133, 143 
Khalid, 143, 143, 144 
Khorasan, 393 
al-Khwaiirmi, siB, sig, 343 
Kiev, 311 
al-Kindi, 318 

King's bench, court of, 490 

Knight service. 336, 241 

Knighthood: see Chivalry 

Knights, Teutonic. 485-87. 553-54. 678 

Knights of St. John, see Hospitallers 

Knlghta Templars, 417, 501-03, 565, 582 

Kanigsberg, 559 

Koran, 137-40, 142, 314, 315-16 

Krak-des-Chevaliers, 57a 

Kraioer, 634 

Kublai Khan, 58a n. 

Kufa, 147 

Kuraish, 133, 133, 135, 140-41 
Kurs, 485 

Kyeser, Konrad, 638 

Laach, abbey of. 375 
I^abOr: see Agriculture; Industry: Mo- 
nasticism 

Laborers, statute of, 571 
LactanUus, 94 

Ladislas II, king of Poland, 553 
Lancastrian dynasty, 537, 536 
Lanfranc, 404, 406 
Langland, 586. 589-93 
Langton, Stephen, 431-SS 
Languedoc, 494. 6is 

See also Toulouse, county of 
Laon. 334. 337 
Laon Cathedml. gSs 
La Rochelle, 335 

Last Judgnmut; Moslem, 134; Chris- 
tian, 379, 3S6 
Lateen sail, 337 

Latasan Council, 434 . 44<>, 453 


Latin Empire, 439 

Latin language and literature: dassic, 
30-31, 43, 93, 95-96; fifth to eighth 
century. 93-101, 105, 161-70, i8g-gi: 
Carolingian, 193-94: eleventh to 
thirteenth centuiy, 331-43. 350-55, 
456-64; latei medieval, 543-43, 600-03; 
humanistic revival, 603-07 
Latin Quarter, 345 
Latins, 5 
Laura, 586-8S 

Law: see Canon law; Common law; 
Germanic law; Justice; Roman law; 
etc. 

Leather-working. 336, 311, 636 
See also Harness 
Ledi, battle of the, 380 
Legate, p.ipal. 433 
Legnano, battle of, 436 
Lenses, 460-61, 63s 

Leo III, Byzantine emperor. 150, 
306-07 

Leo I (the Great) , pope, 84, 85 
Leo HI. pope, 178 
Leo IX, pope, 287 
Ledn, kingdom of, 248, 413-14, 614 
Leonard of Pisa, 455, 471 
Ldrins, 88 

Letters of credit, 564 
Letts, 485 

Lsber Augustalis, 467-68 
Liberal arts. 94, 168, 193, 194-96 
See also Universities 
Libraries; monastic, 190; in Moslem 
woild, 216, 217; humanistic, 606 
Libya, 148 

Liciniiis, Roman emperor, 55 
Lidi, 355 

Liige, 311, 325, 327 
Limousin, 360 
Lincoln, 309 
Lincoln Cathedral, 384 
Lingua romana, 198 
Lingua teudesca, ig8 
Literature: see Anglo-Saxon; Arabic; 
English; French; German; Greek; 
Italian; Latin; Fioven^al; Spanish; 
etc. 

Lithuania. 41a. 485, 553 

Liutprand, king of the Lombards, 171 

Livonia, 487 

Livs, 485 

Livy. 81 

Llewelyn, prince of Wales, 492 
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Logic; see Dialectic 
Lollards, 543-44. 546 
Lombard League, 426, 467 
Lombards, bankers, 564-65 
T.ombards: invasion ot Italy, iaa-13: 
relations with papacy, 156-57, 171-78; 
Ftankish conquest, 175 
See also Italy, kingdom oE 
Lombaidy, 113, aSi 

London; Roman, 45; Dark Age, 166, 
808; tweUth and tbiitccntli ccntmies, 
309, 311. 3 18, 924, 4 * 0 , S6f< 566: 
later Middle Ages, 5*7, 577 
Long-bow, 493, 519 
Lords, house of, 490, 524 
Lords Marcheis, 403, 492 
Lordship, 188, S35 

Lonaine; kingdom, 904; German 
duchy, sag, 280, 982; partition, 408; 
in Burgundian svara, 610-11 
Lorria, 315-16, 398 

Lothair. king of Italy and emperor, 
198, 199, 903 

Lothair 111 , king of Germany and 
emperor, 408, 410 

Lothair II, king of Lorraine, 904, 905 
Lotharingia: see Loiraine 
Lothian, 949 

Louis, duke of Orleans, 599 
Louis VI, king of France, 397-408 
I-ouis VII, king of Fiance, 408, 417 
Louis VIII, king oTE France, 448, 473 
Louis IX, king of Fiance, 473-77 
Louis XI, king of France, 535, 608-15, 
616 

Louis of Bavaria, king of Germany and 
emperor, 508, 544-4S 
Louis the German, king of Germany, 
198-99 

Louis the Pious, king of the Franks 
and emperor. igS , 

Low Countries, igg, 611 
LObeck, 311. 315, 4 »V, S 77 
Lucca, 381, 540 
Lnrfan, 17 
Luke, 50 

’ Lupus at Ferrlfcres, 193 
Luttenvnrth, 543 
LiQPHnbucg^ 537 

Lwtetnbuxg dynasty. 517. 537. 544 
Limuil, 159 

cU^c, so; Antlbic, 815.'' Anglo- 

Saxoti, GoUaidio, 351-54; Pro- 


vencal and French, 356-68; German, 
37s: Italian, 5B6-B8 

Macedonia, 115, 208, 555 

Macedonian dynasty, 207, 809-13, 292 

Maciobius, 93 

Madena, 582 

Magdebing, 281, 310, 325 

Magi, 104 

Magif, 158-59,621-22 
Magna Carta, 432, 477-78, 489-92 
Magna Mater, 47 
Magnet, 392 

Magnus, king of Sweden, 578 

Magyars* see Hungarians 

Maine, county of, 6ti 

MainmoTle, 26s 

Mainz, 174 

Motor, 183 

Majuscule. ig6 

Maldon, battle of, 271 

Malik Shah, Seljuk sultan, 293, 299 

Malleus Maleficaruin, 624 

Mamelukes, 554 

al-Mamun, caliph, 813. 817, 220 
Manfred, king of Sicily, 480, 497 
Manidiicans, 55, gS, 111 
Manorial system; origin, 185-B7; in 
feudal age, 935, 854-63: decay, 

567-70 

Manse, 181, 855-56 
al-Mansur, caliph, 213, S17 
Manzikert, battle of, 293 
Marcabrun, 35B 
Marcel, Etienne, 521-2S 
Martdi, frontier territory, 176 

See also Slavic marches; Spanish 
march; Wales 
Marcomannl, 63 

Marcus Aurelius, Roman emperor, 10, 
18, 17. 21-88, 53 

Margaret, queen pf Denmark, 579 
Margaret of Flanders. 5S3-S4 
Margarve, ofBce, 180 
Mariano, lacopo, 630 
Marie de France, 365-66 
Mark, gospel of. 50 

Markets; rural, 185. 312; urban, 310, 
Sig 

See also Commerce 

MarqbiS: office, 180; ride in Bnglandi 
6*8 

Marriage; among early Germans, 6a; 
of clergy, 86, aBg, a^j amotig iMthe, 
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136; in feudal society, 1536-37, 838, 
a68; in manorial custom, s6i 
Marseilles, 311, 3*6 
Marshal, oflice, 180 
Marsiglio of Padua, gog, 539, S42 
Martial, 81 

Martianus Capella, g^, 166 
Martin (St.) , of Tours, 161, 163 
Marlin IV, pope, 481 
Martin V, pope, 549, 550, B5‘ 

Mary of Burgundy, Gii 
Masaccio, ggg 

Masonry: see Architecture; Engineer- 
ing; Fortification and siegecraft 
Mass' see Eucharist 
Master; degiee, 345, 347; of gild, 561, 
566 

al-Masudi, aig, 8*7 

Mathematics; see Algebta; Arithmetic; 
Astronomy; Geometry; Music; Tiig- 
onometry 

Matthew, gospel of, go 
Matilda, daughter of Henry I, 401 
Maurice, Byaantine emperoi, ixg-iS, 
156, 137 
Maxentius, 55 

Maximilian, duke of Austria, 611 
Mayor, office, 560 
Mayor of the palace, 170 
Meadow, 855, 858-59 
Mecca, 131, 133, 135 
Mecklenburg, 485 

Mediaeval, meaning of term, 1, 635-37 
Medici family, 573 
Medici Palace, 598 

Medicine: Greek, 19; early raediasval, 
161, 163, 168, 169; Moslem, S17, S19: 
in universities, 348, 346-47. 455, 
608-03 

Medina, 131, 135-38, 14°. »47- ®*3 
Mediterranean; see Trade Routes 
Merchants: see Commerce 
Merchet, 361 
Mercia, 153, aoi, 338 
Merovingian dynasty, 69 
See also Franks 
Merseburg, 310 

Mesopotamia, 1S7, 143, i44-4Si dSfi 
Messiah, 49, 134 
Messina, 8O8, 847 

Metal-working: Roman, 85, go, 451 
Arab, 130, sa6, ssy; mediaeval, ggo- 
91, 398, 686, 63a 
See also Aims and armor; Tools 


Methodius, St., 80S 
Metropolitan, office, 88 
See also Archbishop 
Michael III, Byzantine emperor, 807 
Michael Ceiularius. 287 
Middle Ages, meaning of terra, 1, 635-37 
Middlesex, 153 
Milan. 95, 321, 426, 497, 575 
Milet, 840 

Military seivice: see Aimy; Feiidall.sm 

Mills, sg, 261-62, 627 

Milvian Budge, battle of the, 55, 56 

Minaret, 224 

Mining. 27, 130, 392 

Mmnesdnger, g'jsi 

Minstiel, 267, 357, 415 

Mint: see Money 

Minuscule, 196-97, 634 

Mirrors, 460-61, 464 

Missal, igo 

Missi, 180 

Missions, see Church 
Mithras, 48, 52 
Mohammed, 133-42 
Mohammed I, Ottoman sultan, 557 
Mohammed II, Ottoman sultan, 557 
Mohammedanism, 132-58, 213. 215-16 
Monasticism- early, 86-88; Irish, 88. 
>58-69) 173*74) 19°) Benedictine, 88- 
92, 159, 173, 190, 285: Cluniac, 285- 
86; Cistercian, 337; Carthusian, 414 
Mondino dei Luzri, 603 
Money; Roman. 38; Carolingian, 185, 
562; later developments, 245, 262, 
320, 469, 563, 571 
Money-lending, 44, 564-G5 
Mongols, 57, 485. 558, 554 
Monk; see Monasticism 
Monnica, gS 

Monophysites, 85, ill, ii2, 145 
Monopolies: manoiial, 262; of Freder- 
ick II, 469 
See also Gilds 
Monotheism, 5a. 133-34 
Monreale Cathedral, 377 
Montauban, 316 
Monte Cassino, 89, 193, 202 
Montpellier, $86 
Montpellier, university of, 346 
Moors, 57, 63, loB, 149, 170, 808, 814, 
*93-94 

Moravia. 176, aoB, 412 
Morocco, S14, 304 
Mortgage, 564 
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Mosaic, 195, 384 
Moscow, 487 
Moslem, 156 

See aha Caliphate: Mohammedan- 
ism 

Mosque, 184. 883-35 

Mosul, 144, 418 

Motte; see Castle 

Muawiya, 147-48 

Munich, 315, 497 

Murad I, Ottoman sultan, 555 

Murad II, Ottoman sultan. 557 

Muret, battle at, 447 

Musa, 149-50 

Music: Greek, 18, so; in Latin schools, 
194, 195, 398; in Moslem world, aao- 
si: medixval developments, 360, 
368-64 
Myrrh, 131 

Mysiire d’Adam, 370-71 

Mysteries: oriental, 47-48: dramatic. 

370-71 

Mysticism, 46 

See Church: Monasticism 
Mystics, of fourteenth century, 541 

Nabataeans. 138 

Namur. 335, 537 

Nancy, 811 

Naples, 1.15, 517 

Naples, university of, 346, 478 

Narbonne, 448 

Narses, 109, 113 

Nation: modem meaning of term, i-s; 
in universities, 344-45; in council of 
Constance, 546 
Navarre, 348, 614 
Nave, laa, 374, 979 

Navi^tion: Koman, 30-31, 44; early 
German. Sa; Byzantine, 108. 113; 
Arab, 148-49, so*. 939-93, 996-97, 
580; Carolingian, 184-85, 909. Viking, 
901. 933, 306; magnetic compass, 937. 
3£|8-93» 5®*3 ftalian, 994, 300-01, 304- 
05. 311, 391, 57g; Hanseatic, 577-79: 
maps and charts, 580-B3; Portuguese, 
583-84 

Navy: see Navigation 
Neo-piatonlsm. 46-47. Bs, 99. 9zg. 331, 
601 

Nero, Roman emperor, 8 
Nerva. Roman emperor, xo 
Nestotians, 85. 111, si6 
Netherlands: see Low Countries; 


Neustria, 155, 170, 930-31 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 317, 406 

Nibetungenlied, 973 

NicsEa, 209, 555 

Nicaia, council of, 83 

Nicephoriis Fhocas, Byzantine emperor, 

910 

Nicholas I, pope, 905, 909 
Nicholas II. pope, 987-88 
Nicholas HI, pope, 513 
Nicholas V, pope, 553, 558 
Nicomedia, 555 
Nlmes, 45, 396 
Nineveh, 117 
Nishapur, 993 
Nogaret, 500, 502 

Nomads; Ural-Altaic, 57-59: Arab, 199- 
30, 146 

Nominalism, 331, 335, 601 
Norman dynasty, 949-50 
See also England 

Noimandy: settlement, 202: foundation 
of duchy, 230-31: in eleventh cen- 
tury, 245-46, 253, 306: Angevin suc- 
cession, 419: conquest by Philip Au- 
gustus, 495, 473: in Hundred Yeais’ 
War, 519, 680, 535 

Normans: in England. 233-34: in Italy 
and Sicily, 246-47, 987-88, sgi; On 
crusade, 997-300 

See also England; Normandy; Sic- 
ily, kingdom of 
North Mark, 408 
Northmen; see Vikings 
Northumbria, 153, 9oi 
Norway, 200-01, 233, 248, 41 1, 578-79 
Norwegians: see Norway; Vikings 
Norwi^. 310 
Norwich. Cathedral, 377 
Notre-Dame (Clermont) , church, 376 
Notre-Hame ^arls) , church, 382 
Nottingham, 510 
Navels, of Justinian, 119 
Novgorod, 487, 677, 578 
Numerals: see Arithmetic 
Nur-al-Hin, 418 

Ockham, 'William of, 508-09, 542, 6ot-oe 

Odo, king of France, 204, 2go 

Odoacer, 67, 6g 

Offices, liturgical, 91 

Olaf (St.) , king of Norway, 41 x 

Olga, princess of Kiev; 911 

Omar, caliph, 135, 142-46 
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Omar Khayyam, aso 
Ommiad dynasty, 146-51, 113 
Open-field system, 257-58 
Optics, aiy, aai, 460, 463 
Ordeal, 77, 300. 4*1, 489 
Orders, classic, 16-17 
Ordinance, 586 
Ordination, 81 
Oresme, 608 

Orkhaii, Ottoman sultan, 555 
Orleanists. faction, 529-30 
Orleans, 385, 399. 530, 532-33 
Orleans, unlveisity of, 346 
Orasius, 1G6, 271, 514 
Osman, Turkish sultan, 555 
Ostrogoths, kingdom of, 69, 71, 78, log 
Oswy, king of Northumbria, 172-73 
Othman, caliph, 146-47 
Otto I (the Great) , king of Germany 
and emperor, 239-30, 280-81. 283, 
284, 327, 408, 412 

Otto II, king of Geiinaiiy and empeior, 
281-82 

Otto III, king of Germany and em- 
peror, 28a 

Otto IV, king of Germany and em- 
peror, 429-32 

Ottokar, king of Bohemia, 483-64 
Ottoman Turks, 554-58, 576 
Ovid, 20 
Oxford, 310 

Oxford University, 346, 456, 460-61, 
542-43, 546, 601 

PachomiuB, St., 87 
Padua, university of, 346 
Pagan, meaning of term, 85 
Painting, 596-97, 599*600 

See also Illumination of manu- 
scripts; Stained glass 
Paleimo, chapel of, 377 
Palestine; see Syria 
Pannonia, 110, 115, 176 
Papacy: theoretic basis, 83-84; early 
popes, 84-85; Gregory the Great, 
155-61, 163-66; relations with Caro- 
lingians, 171-72, 178, 183; degradation 
204-05. 2JO, 281-83; revival under 
Leo IX and Gregory VII, 279, 287-89; 
Urban II and the crusade, 294-302; 
in twelfth century, 426-28; Innocent 
III, 428-41, 446-47, 460-Stl thirteenth- 
century politics, 465-67, 477, 479-83, 
497; Boniface VUT, 498-501; Babyto- 


nion Captivity, 501-04, 517. 538: 
Gieat Schism, 538-49; victory over 
councils, 551-53 

Papal States. 172, 429, 467, 502, 574 
Paper, 226, 392, 632 
Paraclete, 333 

Pans, 325, 327, 33«> 398. 531, 615 
Paris, university of, 330, 344-49. 456, 
459. 539-4‘>. 548. <502, 615 
Parish, 81 
Parlement, 477, 612 
Parliament, 490-92, 524-26. 614 
Parthenon, 16 
Farthians, 104. 107 
Pastourclle, 362 
Pasture, 258-59, 310 

Patricius, title, 40, 65, 67, 69, 105, 172. 
178 

Patrick. St., 88 
Patrimony of St. Peter, 158 
Patronage, Roman, 188 
Paul, St., 49, 50, 51, 99-100 
Paul the Beacon. 113, 193 
Pavia, 321, 346. 426 
Pavia, council of, 551 
Pays d'^lectton, 535 
Pays d’itals, 535 
Peace of God, 295 

Peasantry* see Coloni; Manorial sys- 
tem; Serfdom 
Peerage, English, 524-25 
Penance, 80 

See also Indulgence 
Penny: see Money 

Pepin I, king of the Franks, 171-72. 

175. 191 

Pepin I, mayor of the palace, 170 
Pepin II, mayor of the palace, 170 
Petsecuiions, of Christians, 53-54, 55 
See also Heiesy; Jews 
Persia; revived kingdom, 34, 57, 104: 
religion, 48, 111; By/antine wars, 
104, 107, log, 115-17; Arab coni^uest, 
143-45; Turkish conquest, 293; Mon- 
gol conquest, 485 
Peter, St„ 'o, 84 
Peter II, king of Aragon, 447 
Peter III, king of Aragon, 481 
Peter Bartholomew, 300 
Peter Lombard, 339-40, 514 
Peter the Hermit, 296 
Petra, 131 

Petrarch, 586*88, 603-03 
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Petrine supremacy, 83-84 
See also Papacy 
Phaintacy, ai8 

Philip I, king oC France. 244, 297, 397 
Philip II (Augustus) , king of France, 
423-25, 429-30, 432, 447-48 
Philip III, king of France, 481 
Philip IV (the Fair) , king of France, 
474i 493-96. 499-500, 565 
Philip VI, king o£ France, 517-18, 519, 
S78 

Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 529 
Philip the Good, duke of Buigundy, 
537, 6o8-og 

Philip of Suabia, king of Gciniany, 429 
Philosophy: classic, 17-18, 48; in Mos- 
lem world, 218-20; in western schools, 

33». 338, 454. 463. 607 

See also Theology 
Phocas, Byzantine emperor, ii6 
Phodiis, 209, 212 

Physics: see Aristotle; Engineering: 
Technology 

Physiology: see Medicine 

Picardy, 306, 473, 611 

Piets, 66. 153, igg 

Pieire de Maricourt, 392-93, 463 

Pieio della Vigna, 468, 472 

Pipe rolls, 405 

Pisa, 294. 305, 311, 321 

Pisa, council of, 540-41 

Pisa Cathedral, 374-75 

Plain chant, 362 

Plato, 17, 46, 195, 217, 415, 513, 607 
Pliny, 21. 53-54 
Plotinus, 46 

Plow, 28. 256, 258, 391. 627 
Plutarch, 17 
Podesta, 560 
FoUiers, 71, 171 
Poitiers, battle of, 519 
Poitou, 425, 473 

Poland: early kingdom, 282. 412. 485: 
papal fief, 435; Lithuanian dynasty, 
553-54 

Political theory, 2S3-84, 434-35, 500, 
503-06. 507, 509, 5U-za 
Polo, Marco, 580 
Piffyptyifae, of Imlnoa, 

Potytheism, 52 

Pbmeinaln, 412, 4^ ’ 

Pope; see Papacy 

Pdptdfttioa: lUnnan Empire, 11, 4,1, 45; 
. Increase in Middle Agai 505-04; 


mediaeval towns, 310, 566-67; after 
Black Death, 52a 
Porphyry, 94. 195, 330, 600, 602 
Portolani. 582 

Portugal; development of kingdom, 
248, 413, 414. 614; maritime expan- 
sion, 582-84 

Poverty: monastic, 86, 90, 285; of Wal- 
densians, 445: ot ftiais, 449-51, 505, 
508; ot Lollards, 543-44 
Prsmunire, statute of, 542 
Praetor, office, 6, 13 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, 6ig 
Prague, 559 

Prague, university of, 346, 545. 550 
Precaria, 187 

Prefect, office, 37, 40, 155 
Presbyter, 81 
Prdvdtj oflice, 244, 398 
Priest, office, 81, 550 
Primogeniture, 236, 516, 525 
Pnneeps, 6-7 
Principate, 6-8, 33 
Printing, 226, 632-34 
Ptiscian, 94, 166, 194 
Privy council. 526 
Procopius, 105 
Professor, degree, 347 
Prophets, Moslem. 134 
Provencal language and literature. 231, 
356-60, 381, 445, 511 

Provence: Frankish conquest, 102, 109, 
igg; kingdom, 204; under Angevins, 
517; acquisition by Louis XI. 61 1 
Province: civil, 6, 37: ecclesiastical, 81 
Provlns, 563 
Provisions, papal, 479 
Provisors, statute of. 542 
Prussia: see Knlgjhts, Teutonic 
Prussians, 412, 485 
Fsellus, Michael, 212 
Ptolemy, ig, 217, 218, 220. 221, 328, 
34** 513. 581. 607, 630 
Purgateny, 166. 513-14 
See also Indulgence 

Quad!, 69 

^vadrlvturti., 194 - 95 , 3*8 
Quedllnbhrg, 310 1 

Quindliany 21 

Race, meaning of temii 
Raehitnbiffgif 75 ' 

R a mad a n ; 136 
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al-Rashid, caliph, S13, 317 
Radsbon, 325 

Ravenna: imperial residence, 65; exar- 
chate, 113; Lombard conquest, 1.15. 
171J architectural monuments, 133 
See also Papal States 
Raymond IV, count ol Toulouse, 397, 
398, 300, 303, 400 

Raymond VI, count oC Toulouse, 447 
Raymond VII, count ol Toulouse, 448, 
473 

al-Razi, 317, 331 
Realism, 331 

Reccared, king of the Visigoths, 157-58 
Rector, office, 344-45 
Reims Cathcdial, 343, 327, 328, 383, 
384, 386-87 
Relief, 23S 

Religion: Roman, 47, 53; oriental mys- 
teries, 47-48; primitive Arab, 133-33 
See also Christianity; Judaism; 

Mohammedanism; Zoroastrianism 
Renaissance: Carolingian, 192, 197; 

Italian, 585, 595, 599-600, 603-07 
Rents: manorial, 1S6, 355, 360; urban, 
315-16, 318-19, 561-63 
See also Commutation 
Republic, Roman, 5-6 
Revelalion-. see Apocalypse 
Revolution of 1399, in England, 537-38 
Reynard. Romance of, 368 
Rhetoric; in Roman schools, 93; in 
Byzantine schools, lai; in mediaeval 
schools, 162-63, 194-95 

Rhodes, 148 
Rhos' see Russians 
Rialto, 330 

Richard, duke of York, 536 
Richard I (Lion-Heart) , king of Eng- 
land, 361, 423, 435-36 
Richard II, king of England, 536-38 
Richard 111, king of England, 613 
Richard Fitz-Nigel, 433 
Richer, 338 

Riga, 669 

Rings, of Avars, 176 
Roads: Roman, 10, ii; raediseval, 361, 
305-06, 311 

Robert, duke of Normandy, 397, 400, 
401 

Robert IL count of Flanders, 397 
Robert de Baudricourt, 531 
Robert of Chester, 34s 


Robert Guiscard, duke of Apulia, 347, 
387-88, 394 

Robert the Strong, marquis of Neustiia, 
350 

Rod, measure, 357 

Roderick, king of the Visigoths, 149-50 
Roger 1, count of Sicily, 347, 414 
Roger II, count and king of Sicily, 
414-16. 46S 
Rois faMants, 170 
Roland, Song of, 373-78 
Roman chuich: see Papacy 
Roman Empire- giowth, 5-14; decline, 
33-56: baibarization of west, 57-58 
See also Carolingian Empiie; Holy 
Roman Empire; Roman Empire 
(east) 

Roman Empire (east) : separation from 
west, 67; m Rfth century, 103; under 
Justinian, 105-13 

See also Byzantine Empire 
Roman law; development, 6, 13-14, 36, 
67. 75: Justinian’s codification, 118- 
30; revival of jurisprudence in west, 
341; influence in Sicily, 467-68 
Romance languages, 189, igS 
Romances, 364-66 
Romanesque: see Architecture 
Romanus IV. Byzantine emperor, 393 
Rome; ancient city, 5-6, 38, 45: bar- 
barian capture, 65, 67, 101; papal 
capital, 84, 157; Justinian’s recon- 
quest, 109-10; papal rule, 157-58; In 
Italian wars, 381, 391 

See also Papacy; Papal States 
Romney, 335 
Romulus Augustulus, 67 
Roncaglia, diets of, 436 
Roncevaux, 176, 373 
Roscellinus, 331, 335 
Rose, Romance of the, 370, 504-07 
Rostock, 559, 577 
Rouen, 331. 311. 334. 530, 534-35 
Roum, sultanate of, 393 
Roussillon, 614 
Rudel, Jaufr^, 359 
Rudolf of Bruges, 343 
Rudolf of Habsburg, king of Germany, 

483-84 

Russians; origin, 301, Sio, 3ii; Chris- 
tianization, 811, 41s: Mongol domina- 
tion, 485; revival of independence, 
487 
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Sabzans, 131 
Sabbath, 53 
Sacramental system. So 
See also Heresy 
Sagas, soo, 372-73, 411 
Saint-Deniii, abbey of, 383, sgQ 
St. Gall, monastery and town, 159, 310 
St. Mark’s (Venice) , church, 373 
Saint-Omer, castle and town, 309 
St. Peter's (Rome) , church, ao* 
Saint-Queniin, tostm, 334 
Saint-Sernin (Toulouse), church, 375- 
76 

Saint-Trophlme (Arles) , church, 376, 

378 

Sainthood, g6 n. 

Saladin, sultan of Rgypt. 418, 436, 513 
Salamanca, university of, 346 
Salerno, university of, 346, 473 
Salic iMzir, 72. 73-74, ^G, 77-78, 517 n. 
Salisbury Cathedral, 385 
Sallust, 21 

Salt. 27, 370. 313, 320, 469. 535 

San Vitale (Ravenna) , church, 123, is6 

Sandwich, 325 

Sant' Ambtogio (Milan) , church, 375, 
379. 380 

Sant' Apollinare (Ravenna) , church, 
125-26 

Santa Sophia (Constantinople) , church, 
124 

Saragossa,' 248, 413 
Sardinia. 202, 294. 305, 321 
Sarmatians, S2, 57, 63 
Sassanid dynasty, 104 
Saxon dynasty, 229 
See also Genaany 

Saxons: emergence. 63, 66, 153; con- 
quest by Charlemagne, 175, 181 
See also Anglo-Saxons; Saxony 
Saxony: origin of duchy, sag: under 
Saxon-Frauconian kings, 280-83: un- 
der Guelfs. 425-27; later duchy, 427. 
545 

Scablni, 181 

Scandiiiavia; see Norway; Sweden, Vi- 
kings 

Scanihnavian literature: see Sagas 
Scania, 578 

ScUism: meaning of term, iri n,; be- 
tween east and West, iti, 209, 187, 
300* 0>^at Schism, 538.49 

Stholastidstn twelfth century, 936-43; 
thirteenth century, 454*84; fourteenth 


and fifteenth centuries, 600-03, 
622-23 

Schools: Roman, 92-93; monastic, 92, 
rgo-gi; Byzantine, in, lai; cathedral, 
191. 327; Carolmgian, 192-98, 327; 
eleventh century, 327-36 
Sec also Universities 
Science: Greek, 18-20; Byzantine, 121; 
Dark Age, 167-Gg; Moslem, 216-22; 
revival in west, 328-30, 341-43; thir- 
teenth century, 354-64; in later 
Middle Ages, 580-82, 600-03, 606-07, 
628-32 

Scot, Michael, 471 

Scotland; origin of kingdom, 249; rela- 
tions with England, 402-03; 423, 493 
Scots, 66, 153 

See also Ireland; Scotland 
Scriptorium, 180 

Sculpture: Greek, 15; Byzantine, 125-26; 
Moslem, 225, Romanesque, 377-79; 
Gothic, 385-S7; later Italian, 598-99 
Scutage, 420, 490, 525 
Scythians. 57 
See, of bishop, 81 
Seigneur, 188 

Seljuk Turks, 293-95. *9®. *99 
Semitic peoples, 127 
See also Arabs; Jews 
Senate, Roman, 6-8, la. 33, 39, 42. 72, 
110 

Seneca, 21, 513, 605 
Seneschal, onice, 180, 477 
Senior, 188 
Sententise, 336, 339 

Septimania: Visigothic possession, 71, 
109; Moslem conquest, 150; Frankish 
conquest, 170-71, 17a 
See also 'Toulouse, county of 
Septimius Severus, Roman emperor, 33 
Septuagint, 79, 97 
Serbia, 208, 209, 210. 565 
Serfdom: origin, 42; in manorial sys- 
tem, 186-87, *99. *55. *8°; decay. 
568-70 

Serjeanty, 236 

Servusi see Serfdom: Slavery 
Severi, dynasty, 38-34 
Sheik, title, 129 
Sheriff, ofSce, 251, 252, 405 
Shiah, 216 
Shilling: see Money 
Ships: see Navigation 
Shire, 232, 251, 252. 
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See also Pailiament 
Sicilian Vespers, 481 
Sicily; in Gothic wars, log; Moslem con- 
quest, sos; Norman conquest, S47, 
* 94 . 305 

Sicily, kingdom of* under Roger II, 
414-16; under Fredeiick 11,465-73; in 
later wars, 480-83, 574 
Siegecratt; see Fortification and siege- 
cralt 

Siena, 3s 1 

Sigismund, king of Germany and em- 
peror, 541, 546-52, 556 
Silvester IT, pope: see Geibert 
Simeon, tsar of Bulgatia, sog, 210 
Simeon Stylites, St., 67 
Simon de Montfort, count of Toulouse, 
447.48 

Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester. 
479 > 491 

Simony, 285-86, 287, 289 
Sinai, peninsula of, 13a 
Siricius, pope, 84 
Slave, origin of word, 59, 187 
Slavery: in Roman Empire, 33; among 
early Germans, 61; among Moslems, 
136, 582 

See also Serfdom 
Slavic languages, 208-09, an. 41a 
Slavic maiches, 176, a8i 
Slavs: 57, 59, 88, 103, 115-16, ii8. 176, 
381-82 

See also Bohemia; Poland; Rus- 
sians; Serbia 
Sluys, battle of, 519 
Solssons, battle of, 69 
Solidus, 38, 315 
Sorbonne, 349 
Sorcery; see Witchcraft 
Sou, 78 n. 

Spain: in Roman Empire, 5, 8; Visl- 
gothic kingdom, 66, 69, 109; Byzan- 
tine conquest, log; Moslem conquest, 
149-50; caliphate of Cordova, 176, 
213, 334, a47, 304; Christian recon- 
quest, 247-48, 293; in twelfth cen- 
tury, 4i3-).4; in thirteenth century, 
481; new kingdom. 614-15 
Spanish literature, 37a, 615 
Spanish march, 176 

See also Barcelona 
Sphere, armillary, 33S-30 
Spices, 131, 268, 312 
Spinning-wheel, aay. 628 


Spoleto, duchy of, 115, 171 
Sprengei, 624 
Squire, title, 239 
Stained glass, 385, 597 
Stallage. 312 

Slate, meaning of term, 1-2 
Statute, 492, 526 
Stephen, count of Blois, 297 
Stephen, king of England, 402 
Stephen II, pope, 172 
Sterling. 563 

Steward, oflice, 183, 259, 404 
Suiicho, 65 
Stoicism, 14, 21-22, 47 
Stralsund, 559, 577 
Stralsund, peace of, 578 
Strasbourg, battle of, 71 
Strasbourg Cathedial, 3B4 
Strasbourg Oaths, igS 
Strathclyde, 154 
Styria, 484 

Suabia: origin of duchy, 229; under 
Saxon-Franconian house, 280; under 
Hohenstaufen, 408. 410 
Subinfeudation, 238-39 
Suetonius, 21 
Sugar, 312, 469, 626 
Suger, 399, 40s 
Summists, 456-64 
Sunday, 53, 564 
Sunnah, 216 
Sussex, 153, 232 

Svyatoslav, prince of Kiev, an 
Sweden, kingdom of, 200, 233, 248, 411. 
578-79 

Swedes, aoo-201, aio 

See aha Russians; Sweden; Vikings 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, 233 
Swiss ConfedeiatioD, 484. 573, 611 
Symmachus. 93 

Syria, in Roman Empire, 5. 15: Per- 
sian invasions, 116; Arab conquest, 
143-44, 147; Byzantine reconquest, 
210; Seljuk conquest, 293, 416; Latin 
States, 416-17; Saladin's conquest, 
418, 436; Mongol invasion, 554 
See also Caliphate; Crusade 

al-Tabaii, 215 
Taborites, 550-51 
Tacitus, 21, 60-61, 93 
See also Comitatue 
Taille, 262 

Tallage. 262, 316, 420 
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Tancred. prince of Antioch, agS-gg, 308 

Tannenberg, battle ol, 553 

TatifT, 46g 

Tariq, 143 

Tarsus, agg 

Tartars: see Mongols 

Taulcr, 541 

Taxation: in Koman Empire, ia-13, 
38-40, 4a; in Aiab Empire, 151-52; tn 
Caiolingian Empire, 182-83; leudal 
and manotial, 235, 238, 262; in Eng- 
land, 243, 251, 420, 490, 525-28, 571; 
uiidei Fiedeiick II, 467-69: papal, 
479, 480. 459, 55a; in France, 493, 
621. 423, 535. 671, 61a 
Tethnology- Roman, 29-32; in east, 
225-28: in west, 387-96. 627-34 
Tcniiie: feudal, 236-37, 409, 493; ma- 
norial, 255-56, 258. 260, 567-70; urban, 
105 06, 111, 567 
Tci tullian. 94 
Textiles- see Clodi-making 
Thagaste, 98, 100 

Tlieodora. Byzantine empress, 105-06, 
111 

Theodoric, king oC the Ostrogoths, 
69, 72 

Theodosius I, Roman emperor, 35, 64, 
65. 67, 83. ^ 

Theodosius II, Roman emperor (east) , 
67 

Theology: o£ chnich fathers, 95-101, 
169-6O; in Byzantine Empiie, iii, 
121, 20g; in Caroltngian schools, 192- 
93; in tweifth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, 335-36, 338, 339. 464, 456-59. 
462: in fourteenth and Bfteenth cen- 
turies, 541-43: 601-02 
See aUa Heresy 

1 heophano, Byzantine empress, 210 
Thessaloiiica, ^ 

Thomas & Kempu, 541 

Thom, peace of, 554 

Thousand and One Nights, The, ftig 

Thrace, 115, 20S 

Three-field system, 258 

Thucydides, 21, 121 

Thuringiant, 102, 155, i7S 

Timur, 557 

Togrul fi^, Seljtik sultan, 293 
Toledo, 413 

Tools; Roman, ag; medimnU, sei, 311, 
390-91, 627 

Todia, king of the QsUogQths, tog 


Toulouse, county of- in eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, 231-32, 326, 400; 
in Albigensian Ciusade, 447-4S; royal 
acquisition, 473 
Toulouse, university of. 346 
Tournai, 69 
Tournaments, 268-69 
Tou'S, 88, 161, 327 
Tours, battle of, 171 
Towns- mediaeval development in gen- 
eral, 303-26, French, 398-99: English. 
406, 420, 566; Sicilian, 415, 469, Ital- 
ian, 426, 467. 497-9®. 566, 574-76. 
German, 427, 484, 559, 576-78; east- 
ern European, 487, 559; Flemish, 559, 
666 

See also Cities; Commerce; Es- 
tates; Failiament 

Trade routes: in Roman Empiic, 10; 
in Moslem woild, 130-31, 580: in 
mediaeval Euiope, 201, 303-08, 311, 

576. 578-86 

See also Commerce; Navigation 
Trajan, Roman emperor, 10, 53-54, 131 
Transepts, 123, 375 
Transubsiantiation: see Euchaiist 
Trebizond, 150 
Tiibwhet, 390, 394 
Trial; by compurgation, 76, 252; by 
ordeal, 77, 252. 303. 421; by combat, 
77. *37. *5*: by jury, 406, 420-21, 489 

See also Justice 
Tribal system, 58, 129, 403 
Tribonian, 119 
Trier, 45 
Triforium, 381 
Trigonometry, xg, 218, 342 
Trinity, dogma of, 83, 85 
Tripolls, county of, 30a, 400, 418 
Trwium, 194, 32B, 338 
Troubadours, 357-62, 415 
Troyes. 231, 563 
Troyes, peace of, 530 
Truce of God, 295 
Tudor dynasty, 613-14 
Tunis, 202, 214, 294, 416 
Turkestan, 150, 557 
Turks, 57, 150, 214 

Sea also Qttomon; Seljuk 
Tdrold, 273 
Turquoiso, 130 
Tuscany, 113 
Type; see Printing 
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Ukraine, 653 
Ulfilas, 73, 83 
Unam Sanctam, 6<]a, 51a 
Universals: see Dialectic 
Universitas, 343 

Universitici: in twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, 343-49, 154-64; in later 
Middle Ages, 600-07 
Unstrut, battle of the, sag 
Ural-Altaic peoples, 57, 41a 
Uiban II, pope, ag (-303 
Urban IV, pope, 480 
Urban VI, pope, 658-89 
Urbs, II 
Usury. 564 

Utrecht, 173, 335, 337 
Valencia, 481 

Valens, Roman emperor (east) , 64 
Valentinian I. Roman emperor, 35, g6 
Valcntinlan III, Roman emperor. 66 
Valet, 339 

Valois dynasty, 516-19 
See also France 

Vandals: invasions, 66, 67; kingdom, 68, 
103; conquest by Justinian, loS 
Vaiangians, aoi, an, 306 
Vassalage, 188-89, ®34*4a 

See also Chivalry; Feudalism 
Vaucouleurs, 531 
Vault, 133, 379-87 
Vegetables, 337, 358, 368, 370. 567 
Vegetius, 501 
Venaissin, 501 
Venetia, 115, 179, 330 
Venice: eatly development, 186, 337, 
393, 39<i: constitution, 330-31. 333, 
497-98; maiitirae empiie, 436-40; in 
later Middle Ages, 554, 563, 566, 675. 
76, 579 
Verdun, 335 
Verdun, peace of, 199 
Vergil, 20, 513 
Vemeuil, 317 
V^zela^, 310 

Vdzelai, abbey of, 376, 379 
Vicai, office, 37 
Vienne, 501, 518 
Vikings 300-03. 304, 333 

See abo Danelaw; Navigation; 
Normandy; Russians; Sagas 
Villa; Roman, 36, 33, 4s; Carolingian, 
183. 186-87, 3S5 
See also Manorial system 


Villard de Honnecoutt, 389, 393-96 
Villehaidouiii, 371, 436-39, 610 
Villeinage, 75, 187, 360 
See abo Serfdom 

Vtlles neuves, 310, 314. 559, 561, 570 

Villicus, 183 

Villon, riniiiois, 615-ig 

Vincent of Bejinais, 456 

Vineland, 373 

Visconti family, 575 

Vistouiit: office, 25a: title in England. 

525 

Visigoths: invasions, Sj; kingdom, 65, 
66, 6g, losses to Franks, 71, 108; Mos- 
lem conquest, 149-50 
Vitruvius, 598, 630 
Vladimir, prince of Kiev, 311 
Vobungasaga, 373 

Waldemai, king of Denmark. 578-79 
Waldensians, 445, 550 
Waldo, Peter, 445 

Wales: in eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, 154, 317, 403, 433; conquest by 
Edward I, 493 
Wales, prince of, 493 
Wallace, William, 493-94 
Walther von der Vogelwelde, 37'a 
Waid, district, 560 
Wardship, 238 

Waifare: see Arms and armor; Army, 
Foitification and siegecraft; Naviga- 
tion 

Warwick the Kingmakei. 536-37 
Waterford, 403 
Welsh, 154 

See abo Wales 

Wenceslas, king of Germany and Bo- 
hemia, 545-46, 549 
Wergeld, 77-78 

Wessex, kin^om of, 153, 333 
See abo England 
Westminster, 490 
Westminster Abbey, 385 
Wexford, 403 
Whitby, council of, 173 
Wholesalers, 563, 565-66 
William IX. duke of Aquitaine, 357. 
360, 400 

William X, duke of Aquitaine, 400 
William I (the Conqueror) , king of 
England, 249-53. 400, 406 
William II. king of England, 400, 
403-04 
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William of Champeaux, 531-32 
Willibrord, 173 
Winchester, 309 
Windmill, asy, 398, 627 
Witi&id: see Boniface, 3 t. 

Wisby, 577, 578 
Wifan, 851 

Witchcraft, 534, 68i-a6 
Wittelsbach dynasty, 427, 544-45 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, 37a 
Women: Roman, 24: Ural-Altaic, 58; 
early Gciman, 60, 61, 68! Arab, 129, 
136-37; in feudal society, 236, 865. 
368; in medifval liteiaturc, 278, 35a- 
53. 357-6*. 364-71, 505, 510, 586-88, 
inheiiiance of crown, 516-17 
Worms, concordat of, 410 
Worms Cathedial, 384 
Writ, 488 

Writing; materials, 95, ig6 

See also Handwriting; Printing 


Wycliffe, 543-43, 546-47, 586, 589 

Yaimuk, battle of the, 144 
Yemen, 130 

Yetdegeid, king of Persia, 143-44 
York: city, 192, 309, 311: province, i6q, 

173 

York Minster, 596 n. 

Yorkist dynasty, 536, 613 
Ypres, gog 

Zhhi ingen, duchy of, 408 
Zangi, 417 
Zaia, 437 
Zeeland. 537 

Zeno, Roman emperor (east) , 67, 69, 
111 

Zeio, 219. 330 
Zizka, John, 550-51 
Zodiac, 48, 328 
Zoioastiianism, 48, 133 




